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PREFACE. 


As  a  text  book,  the  present  work  covers  a  new  ground.  Its  prime 
object  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  consciousness  of  music  as  music,  and 
not  merely  as  playing,  singing,  or  theory.  It  begins  at  the  foundation 
of  the  matter;  namely,  with  the  observation  of  musical  phraseology, 
the  art  of  hearing  and  follotoing  coherent  musical  discourse.  This  oc- 
cupies the  first  two  parts,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  contents,  or  the  chapters  themselves. 

From  that  point  the  studies  take  a  different  turn,  and  lead  to  the 
perception  of  the  inner  something  which  gives  music  its  life.  That  in- 
ner life  of  music  is  imagination  and  feeling,  and  almost  the  en- 
tire remainder  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  music  in  re- 
lation to  these,  its  Content.  These  studies,  like  those  in  the  externals 
of  music,  begin  simply,  at  the  very  line  where  form  and  content  touch. 
In  their  progress  they  take  in  review  the  principal  works  of  the  classical 
and  modern  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Parts  III,  V,  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII.  The  object  of  all  this  study  is  two-fold;  first,  to  de- 
velop in  the  pupil  a  consciousness  of  the  inherent  relation  between 
irrusip  and  feeling;  and,  second,  to  do  this  by  means  of  master- works, 
which,  of  course,  form  the  only  complete  and  authoritative  illustrations 
of  this  relation.  In  this  way  the  musical  perceptions  are  sharpened, 
the  student  is  introduced  to  the  best  parts  of  musical  literature,  and 
thereby  his  taste  and  musical  feeling  are  cultivated.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  that  this  book  occupies  a  ground  not  previously  coverfed  by 
a  text  book. 

In  form^  the  chapters  are  object-lessons.  Such  and  such  works, 
or  parts  of  works,  are  supposed  to  be  played  or  sung  to  the  pupils,  who 
observe  in  them  such  and  such  peculiarities.  This  form  was  selected 
because  it  is  the  true  way  of  communicating  this  instruction,  which 
can  not  be  taken  into  the  mind  through  the  reason,  but  miist  be  called 
up  within  the  mind  through  a  comparison  of  sense-impressions  with 
each  other,  and  these,  again,  with  the  feelings  which  they  awaken.  Music 
is  one  thing,  and  ideas  about  music  another.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
study  to  bring  the  pupils  to  music '^  for  doing  this,  the  book  marks  out  a 
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plan,  and  furnishes  along  with  it  such  ideas  about  music  ha  will  aid  the 
process. 

The  Illttstrationa^  or  pieces  to  be  played,  cover  a  wide  range,  es- 
peciaUy  in  the  higher  departments,  and  the  objection  has  been  made 
that  they  are  too  difficult.  To  this  it  can  only  be  answered  that  the 
very  essence  and  pith  of  music  is  here  in  consideration,  and  that  the 
points  in  discussion  could  be  adequately  understood  only  by  the  help 
of  these  great  works,  wherein  they  are  fully  illustrated.  It  will  be 
found  possible,  generally,  to  omit  the  most  difficult  works  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  one  to  play  the  parts  of  them  here  wanted.  In  other  cases, 
where  an  entire  lesson  turns  on  difficult  works,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  if  tiiere  is  no  one  to  play  any  part  of  them,  there  will  be  no  one 
to  understand  them,  and  the  lesson  may  be  postponed. 

In  Part  Fourth  we  have,  in  effect,  an  outline  of  ^Esthetics,  The 
Author  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  Art-appreciation,  and 
especially  Music,  has  much  to  gain  by  such  an  orientation  of  itself'with 
reference  to  cardinal  principles.  These  four  chapters,  naturally,  address 
themsolvest  th  mature  and  serious.  They  are  not  written  for  children, 
nor  even  for  youth.  A  work  like  this  addresses  many  adults,  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  friends  of  music,  on  whom  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  will  not  be  lost.  Doubtless  the  execution  is  crude,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition  will  be  improved;  it  is  hoped  that  the  exj)ectati()n  of 
this  may  serve  to  draw  a  veil  of  charity  over  any  present  imperfection. 

The  Historical  sketches  are  merely  sketches,  and  are  in  part  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Messrs.  Biglow  and  Main,  from  the  New  York 
Musical  Gazette.  They  may  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  or  school- 
room talks,  in  connection  with  their  Illxistrations. 

The  Dictionary ,,  at  the  close,  affords  a  mass  of  readily  accessible 
information,  such  as  is  in  constant  demand  among  students  and  teachers, 
but  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  except  in  large  Encyclopedias  of  many 
volumes.  The  preparation  of  it  has  involved  much  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense than  was  anticipated*  but  its  value  for  ready  reference  is  un- 
mistakable. 
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PART  FIRST. 

LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  PHRASEOLOGY. 


L  Thematic  and  Lyric. — II.  Phrases  and  Periods. — III.  Cadence. — IV.  Modula- 
tion.—V.  Counterpoint  and  the  Contrapuntal  Spirit— VI.  Variations.— VII. 
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IX.  Rhythm  and  Motivization. 
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X.  Elementary  Forms.  —  Phrases  and  Periods.  —  XI.  Open  and  Closed  Forms.  — 
XII.  Irregular  Period  Forms.  —  Unitary  Forms.  —  XIII.  Binary  Forms.  — 
XIV.  Ternary  Forms.— The  Rondo.— XV.  The  Sonata  Piece.— XVI.  The 
Sonata  as  a  Whole. 

PART  THIRD. 

PRELIMINARY  STUDIES  IN  THE  CONTENT  OP   MUSIC. 

XVII.  Content  Defined.- XVIII.  The  Intellectual  and  the  Emotional.  — XIX. 
Passages,  Cadenzas  and  Effects. — XX.  The  Sensuous  and  the  Idealized. — 
XXI.  Descriptive  and  Suggestive  Music. 
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XXII.  The  Ideal  and  the  Object  of  Art.  — XXIII.  The  Nature  and  Meaning  of 
the  Beautiful.  —  XIV.  The  Symbolic,  the  Classic,  and  the  Romantic  in  Art. 
XXV.  The  Content  and  Meaning  of  the  Different  Arts. 

PART  FIFTH. 

STUDIES  ^N  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 

XXVI.  The  Playtul.  — XXVII.  The  Tender  and  Soulful.— XXVIII.  The  Con- 
tented and  Jovial.  —  XXIX.  The  Earnest.— The  Sonata  as  a  Whole.—  XXX. 
The  Beautiful  in  Classic  Music,  and  the  Transition  Towards  the  Romantic. 
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Part  First. 


LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  PHRASEOLOGY. 


LESSOI^   FIRST. 

MOTIVES,  PHRASES  AND  PERIODS. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  lesson  to  lead  the  pupil  to  observe  the 
division  of  the  music  into  periods  and  phrases;  and  subsequently  to 
develop  a  perception  of  the  different  modes  of  period  structure  here 
distinguished  as  thematic  and  lyric.  As  it  is  the  sole  design  of  this 
course  of  lessons  to  facilitate  intelligent  hearing^  the  pupils'  powers 
of  observation  are  to  be  appealed  to  from  the  start.  He  is  to  be  clearly 
informed  of  what  he  is  ex]>ected  to  hear;  the  proper  selections  are 
then  to  be  played  over  as  many  times  as  necessary  until  he  does 
observe.  Each  stage  of  the  lesson  is  to  begin  with  a  definition,  or 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  or  peculiarity  of  music  it  is  desired 
to  observe.  Inasmuch  as  these  earliest  lessons  represent  only  the 
beginnings  of  musical  discrimination,  the  definitions  in  them  will 
possess  somewhat  of  the  character  of  off-hand  approximations  to  the 
truth,  leaving  exact  statements  to  come  later,  when  the  pupils  are 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  them.  The  definitions  here  given  repre- 
sent so  much  of  the  truth  as  the  pupil  at  this  stage  is  ready  to  receive. 
As  thus: 

J.  A  passage  of  melody  that  makes  complete  sense  is 
called  a  Period. 

Play  the  first  three  or  four  of  the  Schubert  danses  twice  through, 
and  more,  if  necessary.  Instruct  the  class  to  say  "  Period  "  aloud  at 
the  close  of  every  period.  Do  not  let  the  playing  stop  for  them  to 
speak,  but  the  feeling  of  repose  may  be  intensified  by  slightly  empha- 
sizing the  cadence,  and  perhaps  retarding  a  little,  if  found  necessary. 
As  the  period  forms  in  these  danses  are  clearly  defined,  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  observe  them. 
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Let  this  be  followed  by  No.  2  of  the  list  of  illustrations,  repeat- 
ing it  as  often  as  necessary,  the  pupils  signifying  every  period-close  by 
the  word  "Period,"  as  before. 

No.  3,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  conclude  this  stage  of  the 
lesson. 

2.  A  passage  of  melody  that  makes  sense,  but  not  com- 
plete sense,  is  called  a  Phrase. 

This  topic  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous,  the 
pupils  announcing  the  completion  of  every  phrase  by  the  word 
"  Phrase.""  Begin  with  No.  3,  for  in  tliis  the  phrases  are  clearly 
defined.  Follow  this  by  the  next  illustration,  which  may  need  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  Then  go  back  to  No.  2  £igain,  for  its  ])h rases. 
This  may  be  followed,  if  convenient,  by  No.  5  of  the  illustrations, 
treated  separately  for  perio<.ls  and  phrases.  Then  take  up  No.  6, 
going  over  this  also  for  both  periods  and  phrases. 

3.  A  fragment  of  melody  that  is  reiterated  over  and 
over,  or  transformed  and  develo|KHl  into  a  })eriod,  is  called  a 
Motive.     (A  motive  is  a  musical  text,) 

Begin  by  playing  several  times  over  the  first  six  notes  of  No.  6, 
which  form  a  melodic  figure.  Then  play  the  various  traTisformations 
of  this  figure  which  occur  during  the  j)iece,  omitting  the  accompani- 
ment. Then  play  the  entire  first  jmrt  of  the  Novollctte  (preceding 
the  slow  melody),  and  let  tlie  pupils  observe  how  niiiny  times  the 
melodic  figure  is  repeated.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  motive  is  tlie  germ 
of  the  entire  movement. 

Then  take  up  No.  7,  where  will  be  found  a  period  composed  from 
one  motive — that  contained  in  the  first  four  notes. 

Plav  airain  Nt).  3,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed  that  the  melodv  there 
is  not  d(^vel()ped  out  of  a  single  motive,  nor  predominantly  out  of  any 
one  motive.  Thus  we  come  t(^  recognize  two  difl'erent  forms  of  period- 
structure.  In  one  of  them  the  periods  are  developed  mainly  from  a 
singh^  motive;  in  the  other  there  is  a  fiowing  melody. 

4.  jMusic  developed  out  of  a  single  motive,  or  a  small 
number  of  motives,  is  called  Thematic^  or  motivized. 

Examples  of  this  mode  are  found  in  Nos.  G,  T,  S,  0,  and  10. 

T).  Music  not  developed  inotivewise,  but  having  a  flowing 
melody,  is  called  Lyric. 


THEMATIC  AND  LYRIC.  11 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  the  slow  melodies 
in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  9. 

Several  lyric  and  thematic  examples  should  be  played  one  after 
the  other  in  irregular  order,  until  the  pupils  readily  distinguish 
between  them. 

Musical  Illustrations. 

1.  Schubert  Danses  (Peters*  Ed.) 

2.  Schubert  Menuetto  m  B  min.,  op.  78  (Peters'  Ed.  "  Schubert  Pieces). 

3.  Adagio,  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  min.,  op.  2,  No.  1  (16  measures.) 

4.  No.  1  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  Without  Words  "  (Peters'  Ed.  "  KuUak"). 

5.  Allegro  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E6,  op.  7. 

6.  Schumann  Novellette  in  E,  op.  21,  No.  7. 

7.  Thirty-two  measures  of  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D  min.,  op.  31,  No.  3. 

8.  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions,  No.  1,  in  C  (Peters'  Ed.) 

9.  Schumann  Novellette  in  B  min.,  op.  99. 

10.  First  movement  of  Sonata  in  F  min.,  op.  2,  No.  1,  Beethoven. 


LESSON    SECO]S"D. 

I 

THEMATIC  AND  LYRIC.     CLOSER  OBSERVATION  OF  MOTIA^ES. 

This  lesson  pursues  the  sanvc  line  as  the  first,  in  order  to  bring 
the  point  out  more  clearly  in  the  pupils'  minds.  Begin  by  a  recapitu- 
lation of  that  lesson.  Play  again  the  Schumann  Novellettes  and 
Beethoven  Adagio  for  periods  and  phrases. 

Then  play  the  Novellette  in  E  clear  through,  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  lyric  middle  part.  Play  then  the  Adagio  from  Sonata 
Pathetique,  of  Beethoven,  first  for  them  to  determine  whether  it  is 
thematic  or  lyric;  then  for  phrases  and  periods. 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  Bach  Prelude; 
the  one  in  B  min.  in  the  second  book  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier 
suits  well  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  there  is  a  copy  to  be  had 
(Root  &  Sons  Music  Co.,  Chicago),  in  which  the  motives  are  numbered. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  different  motives.  This 
prelude,  e.  //.,  contains  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  motives.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  of  securing  sharp  listening  will  be  by  first  playing 
over  a  single  motive  several  times,  in  order  to  fix  it  securely  in  the 
minds  of  the  listeners.  Then  play  the  entire  prelude,  requiring  each 
listener  to  observe  how  many  times  that  motive  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  piece.     When  the  playing  is  done,  ask  each  one  in  turn  to  state 
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how  many  times  the  motive  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  class  will  have  succeeded  in 
recognizing  the  motive  at  most  of  its  repetitions.  It  will  then  be  well 
to  play  another  motive,  and  then  go  through  the  work  again,  in  order 
to  see  how  manv  times  that  one  occurs. 

Take  next,  e,  g,^  the  Bach  Two-part  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  and 
play  it  first  for  "Thematic -or  Lyric?"  Then  define  clearly  the  first 
motive,  and  go  through  the  piece,  the  pupils  meanwhile  listening  to 
discover  how  many  times  that  motive  occurs  in  the  right  hand  alone; 
then  go  through  it  again,  to  see  how  many  times  the  same  motive 
occurs  in  the  left  haiid  alone.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  attend  to  the  left-hand  part,  as  well  as  the  treble. 
If  there  is  time,  it  will  be  well  to  play  through  the  Schumann  Novel- 
lette  in  B  min.,  for  the  pupils  to  count  the  number  of  times  the  leading 
motive  occurs  in  it. 

Play  again  eight  measures  of  the  Adagio  from  Sonata  Pathetique, 
in  order  to  show  that  in  lyric  music  there  is  generally  a  flowing  melody 
and  accompaniment,  and  that  the  leading  melody  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  bass  or  intermediate  parts,  as  in  most  of  the  examples  of  thematic 
music  thus  far  introduced. 

6.  Lyric  music  is  founded  on  the  people's  song.  It  is 
simple,  natural  music.  Thematic  music  represents  a  more 
active  musical  life,  and  was  primarily  derived  from  the 
dance.  Excitement  finds  expression  mainly  through  the- 
matic music ;  repose  through  lyric. 

Musical  Illustrations  op  Second  Lesson. 

1.  the  Schumann  Novellettes  in  E  (op. 21,  No.  1)  and  B  min.  (op.  99> 

2.  Adagio  from  Beethoven '8  Sonata  Pathetique. 

3.  Bach's  Prelude  in  B  min.,  No.  24  in  Vol.  II  of  "Clavier." 

4.  Bach's  Two-part  Invention,  No.  8. 


ON  CADENCE. 
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LESSON   THIRD. 


ON  CADENCE. 


7.  A  cadence  is  a  formula  of  chords  leading  to  a  close. 

Thus,  e,g,^  in  the  key  of  C: 


='•'•  i$i  j  g 


i 


%.       — " — ^       g: — ^ 


I 


So  in  the  key  of  E6: 


Ex.2,     ^^^igzj^^j 


« 


t3C 


©-—- 


i 


(Play  also  in  several  other  keys.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  called  a  Complete  cadence,  there  are  other 
cadences,  the  most  common  varieties  of  which  are  the  Half  Cadence 
and  Plagal  Cadence.  The  latter  is  the  well  known  "Amen"  cadence 
of  church  music.  For  example,  play  No.  1,  above,  and  conclude  with 
the  following  two  chords,  added: 


Ex.  3.      ^—^- 


t 


1 


•*•         — 


This  is  also  called  the  Church  Cadence. 

8.  The  complete  cadence  is  used  to  mark  the  close  of 
periods  and  important  divisions  in  musical  compositions. 

Listen  now  to  the  Adagio  from  the  first  Beetlioven  Sonata,  and 
when  I  play  a  cadence,  say  "cadence."  At  the  end  of  the  first  phrase 
there  is  a  "half-cadence."  (Play  it.)  Those  who  are  able  may  also 
point  out  the  half-cadences. 

Play  also  Adagio  from  Sonata  Pathetique;  also,  Schubert  Menu- 
etto  in  B  min.,  and,  finally,  the  Adagio  in  E  from  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  E  min.,  op.  90. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  pupils  recognizing  the  cadences  in 
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these  works,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  two  or  three  pieces  of  church 
music,  for  further  practice  in  recognizing  cadences. 

Point  out,  also,  the  cadences  in  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  No.  8, 
the  Invention  in  C,  No.  1,  and  the  Fugue  in  G  min.,  first  volume  of 
"Clavier." 

Musical  Illustrations  of  Third  Lesson. 

1.  Adazios  from  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  No.  1  in  F,  op.  2,  and  op.  13  in  C  mln. 

2.  Adugio  from  Beethoven  Sonata  in  £,  op.  90. 
8.  Sehubert  Menuetto  in  B,  op.  78. 

4.  Bach's  Inventions  in  F  (No.  8),  and  C  (Xo.  1). 

5.  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  min.  (No.  10),  from  "  Clavier."  vol.  1. 


lesso:n  fourth. 

IMITATIVE    AND    FUOUK    FORMS. 

9.  Imitation  in  music  takes  place  when  a  second  voice 
exactly  repeats  a  melody  or  phrase  alrciidy  heiird  in  another 
voice. 

The  term  ''voice''  here  means  voice-part.  Observe,  e,  ,7., the  Bach 
Invention  presently  to  follow,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  has  only 
two  voices,  a  bass  and  soprano.  It  is  in  strict  stylo,  to  the  extent  that 
each  part  or  voice  contains  no  chords.  Each  part  might  be  sung  by  a 
single  voice  ;  and  two  singers,  a  bass  and  soprano,  could  sing  the 
whole  piece. 

Listen  now  to  the  right  hand  alone,  and  point  out  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase.     It  is: 

Ex.  4. 


The  first  eight  notes  form  the  subject  for  imitation.  Throughout 
th(!  first  ])eri(xl  the  tn^ble  leads,  and  the  bass  afterwards  imitates.  In 
the  seventh  measure  the  second  period  begins,  and  the  left  hand  leads. 
(Plavs.)  Listen  and  see  how  manv  times  the  bass  imitates  the  treble 
thnjughout  this  j)iece.     (Seven  times,  viz.:  in  measures  1,  '2,  IT),  10,17, 
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18,  and  20.)  Listen  again  and  see  how  many  times  the  treble  imitates 
the  bass.     (Four  times.) 

Listen  now  to  the  Eighth  Invention,  and  see  how  many  times  the 
treble  imitates;  also  how  many  times  the  bass. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourth  Invention  is  this: 


Listen  as  it  is  played  through,  and  tell  me  how  many  times  this  subject 
is  repeated.     (Plays.) 

10.  A  fiigue  is  a  composition  in  which  one  voice  an- 
nounces a  subject  or  theme,  which  is  taken  up  in  turn  by 
the  other  voices,  each  one  entering  after  the  previous  has 
completed  the  subject. 

In  fugues  the  imitating  voice  does  not  enter  upon  the  same  degree 
as  the  antecedent,  nor  on  the  octave  of  it,  as  in  most  of  the  examples 
so  far  given;  but  replies  in  a  different  key,  according  to  certain  rules 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  composition.  The  voices  not  performing 
the  subject  play  complemental  parts,  called  counter-subjects.  As  a 
first  example,  listen  to  the  following  fugue  in  G  minor,  from  Bach's 
"Well-tempered  Clavier."     The  subject  is: 


Ex.  G.      £^:±::^-^^. 


How  many  times  is  this  melodic  figure  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
fugue?     (Plays.) 

Are  fugues  thematic  or  lyric? 

Listen  now  to  the  Menuetto  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E/>, 
op.  31.  Is  it  thematic  or  lyric?  Observe  the  imitation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period. 

Hear  also  the  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.  Is 
this  lyric  or  thematic?    ,Is  it  imitative  or  not? 

Hear  also  Schumann's  Spring  Song.  Observe  the  imitation  in 
measure  18,  where  the  alto  imitates  the  soprano  motive  in  the  seven- 
teenth measure;  also  in  measures  23  and  24,  where  the  tenor  imitates 
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the  soprano  phrase  of  the  previous  two  measures.     (In  playing,  bring 
out  these  imitations  by  sufficient  accentuation.) 

Musical  Illustbations. 

1.  Bach's  First,  Fourth,  and  Eighth  Inyentions. 

2.  Baches  Fugue  in  G  min.,  Clavier. 

3.  Menuetto  from  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E6,  op.  31. 

4.  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  3. 

5.  Schumann's  Spring  Song,  from  "  Album  for  the  Young."  (No.  15). 


lesso:n"  fifth. 

OF  COUNTERPOINT  AND  THE  CONTRAPUNTAL  SPIRIT. 

11.  The  term  "counterpoint"  means,  in  general,  any 
new  voice-part  added  to  one  already  existing. 

In  a  very  rudimentary  use  of  the  term,  it  would  be  permissible  to 
describe  the  bass  of  an  ordinary  people's  sonijr,  like  "Hold  the 
Fort,"  as  a  counterpoint,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  poor  one. 
The  idea  of  counterpoint  carries  with  it  not  only  the  construction  of 
an  additional  voice  to  one  already  existing,  but  of  an  indejyehdent  and 
imUvidually  distinct  voice,  and  not  of  a  mere  natural  bass.-  Thus,  e.  </., 
observe  the  bass  of  "  Hold  the  Fort."  (Plays.)  You  perceive  that 
the  bass  has  properly  no  melody  or  movement  of  its  own,  but  is  all  the 
tiuie  concerned  with  furnishing  a  proper  foundation  to  the  chords. 
Take  now,  on  the  other  hand,  Ewing's  air,  "Jerusalem  the  Golden." 
(Plays.)  Observe  the  bass,  how  freely  and  independently  it  moves, 
and  to  what  interesting  harmonies  it  gives  rise.  How  much  more 
inspiring  than  the  monotony  of  "Hold  the  Fort!"  The  bass  of 
Ewing's  "Jerusalem  the  Golden"  is  contrapuntally  conceived. 

Observe*,  again,  this  Gavotte  of  Hach's;  it  is  in  1)  (from  a  violin 
sonata).     In  this,  properly  speaking,  we  have  little  counterpoint. 

Listen  now  to  the  followin*:::  It  is  Bach's  Gavotte  in  D  min.  from 
one  of  his  nm'tes.  Notice  the  imss,  and  vou  will  find  tiiat  it  has  asteadv 
rhvthmic  motion  of  eii^lith  notes.  This  bass  has  what  is  called  "a 
contrapuntal  motion,"  and  of  that  variety  called  "two  against  one," 
that  is,  every  nielcMly  note  has  two  notes  in  tln^  counterpoint. 
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Again,  observe  this  Invention  of  Bacli's,  in  E  minor.  In  the  first 
part  there  is  no  contrapuntal  motion;  but  with  the  second  period  it 
begins.     Observe.     (Also  referred  to  in  the  next  lesson.) 

Listen  now  to  this  church  tune,  "  Dennis/'  Is  it  contrapuntal 
or  not? 

Listen  to  this  Chorale.  Is  this  contrapuntal  or  not?  If  contra- 
puntal, iij  which  part  does  the  counterpoint  lie?  (It  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  the  counter{)oiiit  in  this  piece  is  of  the  kind  called  "  note 
against  note,"  with  occasional  "passing"  notes;  and  that  the  principal 
counterpoint  is  the  bass.) 

Observe,  again,  the  Bach  Invention  in  E  min.,  No.  7,  in  the  Three- 
part  Inventions.  In  the  first,  thirteen  measures  there  is  not  what  is 
called  a  "contrapuntal  motion."  In  the  fourteenth  measure  such  a 
"motion"  begins  in  the  bass,  and  from  that  point  onwards  for  twenty- 
three  measures  there  is  a  contrapuntal  motion  of  sixteenth  notes, 
interrupted  only  by  the  omission  of  a  single  sixteenth  note  at  the 
beginning  of  its  twelfth  measure.  The  motive  is  transferred  from  one 
part  to  another;  for  four  measures  it  runs  in  the  bass,  then  for  five 
measures  it  alternates  between  the  soprano  and  alto;  it  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  bass  for  four  measures;  the  soprano  retains  it  during  the 
remaining  ten  measures.  In  listcMiing  to  this,  one  should  also  observe 
that  the  leading  motive  of  the  piece  is  constantly  transferred  from  one 
key  to  another,  and  one  voice  to  another. 

Counterj>oint  gives  dignity  to  a  music-piece.  It  does  this  because 
it  displays  intelligence^  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  heightcjn  the 
musical  quality  of  the  piece. 

Musical  I  llustrations. 

1.  Hold  the  Fort.     (Any  otluT  popular  song  will  do  as  well,  e.  fj..  Dr.  Lowell 

Mason's  "  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming.") 

2.  Ewing's  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden.'* 

8.  Gavotte  in  D,  Biich.    (Arranged  by  Dr.  Wm.  Ma.son.) 

4.  Gavotte  in  D  min.,  Baeh.    (Pieces  Favoris,  Bach.     Edition  Peters.) 

5.  Bach's  Three-part  Invention  in  E  min.,  No.  7.    (i^'ters.) 
0.  Church  Tune,  "  Dennis." 

7.  Chorale,  "  St.  Paul,"  "  Sleepers,  Wake." 
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LESSOX    STXTII. 


VAIZIATIOXS. 


The  lesson  to-dav  begins  with  tlio  followinyf  air  troiii  iho  An<1ante 
of  Boethoveii's  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14.  Tliis  will  be  })laye(l  twice  in  order 
U)  iix  it  in  your  memory.     (Plays  twenty  measures.) 

Observe  now  the  following  strain  and  see  if  it  has  any  res(;mblanc*e 
to  the  previous.     (Plays  the  next  (iiisuing  tw(jnty  measures.) 

In  what  respect  is  this  like  the  air  at  beginnin*]:?  Listen  now  to 
the  harmony  of  the  first  eight  measures.     (Plays  as  before.) 

Hear  also  this,  the  harmony  of  the  first  eight  of  the  sixteen  meas- 
ures last  played. 


E 


X.   i. 


I       I       I 


*— #-- g. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  exactly  the  same,  extrept  that  the 
melody  is  now  in  a  middle  voice. 

Observe  now  the  melodv  of  the  first  <*i^ht  measures.  (Plavsairain 
eiy-ht  meas.  of  air.)  And  the  melodv  of  th«»  eiirht  measures  idaved  after- 
wards.  Ytm  perceive  that  tlu»  nudody  is  the  same,  although  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  assigned  to  the  tenor.  The  accompaniment,  however, 
is  considerai)ly  elaborated,  and  comos  above  the  melody;  tlie  time  also 
is  cut  up  into  half  and  cpiarter  beats.  We  have  here  a  variation  in  the 
ftfrni  of  th(*  air.  Th(»  melodv  an<l  harmonv  are  the  same;  merelv  the 
form  of  them  is  changed  without  impartiuij  anv  essentiallv  new  mean- 
intr  to  the  air.  Obs(»rve  now  the  second  variation  cjf  the  same  air. 
(Plays.)  In  this  you  hear  the  melody  in  the  soprano,  but  entering 
always  on  the  half-beat.  When  it  is  played  on  tluj  beat  you  at  once 
recognize  it.  (Plays  air  in  simple  form.)  This,  also,  as  you  see  is 
merely  a  variation  in  the  form,  Th(?  harmony  and  melody  anj  the  same 
as  before,  and  there  is  therefore  no  new  meaning  except  such  as  is  derived 
from  or  denoted  by  the  increasing  animation  and  complexity  of  rhyth- 
mic motion. 
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The  next  variation  is  a  little  more  elusive  in  character.     It  begins: 
Ex.  8. 


^^^^^^S?^^^ 


m 


.0-^ 


It. 


When  played  softly  the  melody  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  hut 
seems  to  be  looking  out  at  us  through  a  veil.  If  the  ujiper  notes  of  the 
right  hand  part  are  played  alone  (as  indicated  by  the  accent  marks,) 
it  is  at  once  perceived  that  we  have  here  the  melody  in  its  original 
form.  Here  also  the  melody  and  harmony  are  unchanged,  and  here 
again,  consequently,  we  have  no  essentially  new  meaning. 

Consider  now  the  following  air  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Aflat, 
op.  26.  (Plays  air.)  Observe  now  the  first  variation.  (Plays.)  Here 
we  have  a  more  decided  departure  from  the  original.  The  harmony 
remains  the  same;  enough  of  the  melody  remains  unchanged  to  enable 
the  listener  to  refer  it  to  the  air  just  heard  as  its  source.  Still  it  is  in 
several  respects  a  new  air. 

The  second  vaiiation  makes  a  still  wider  departure.  (Plays.) 
Here  you  observe  that  the  melody  is  cut  up  into  repeating  notes,  and 
placed  in  the  bass.  In  the  third  variation  the  key  is  changed  to  the 
minor  of  the  same  name,  and  the  original  harmonic  figure  is  carried  out 
in  syncopation,  producing  a  distortive  efl'ect,  not  unlike  that  of- viewing 
your  face  in  a  bad  mirror.  In  the  fourth  variation  we  have  the  air  trans- 
formed into  ^  scherzo^  a  playful  movement,  as  difiorent  as  possible  from 
the  repose  of  the  original  air.  The  fifth  variation,  again,  brings  back 
the  original  air,  but  much  ornamented. 

In  both  these  sets  of  variations  is  to  be  observed  the  same  law  of 
progression,  namely,  from  the  simjyle  towards  greater  variety  and  di- 
versification. The  coda  at  the  end  of  the  last  set  was  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  movement  back  again  to  a  natural  repose. 

These  variations  in  the  last  set  (A  flat,  op.  2(5)  are  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  first  examined.  In  these  not  only  is  the  form  of  the  original 
air  diversified,  and  in  that  way  varied,  but  the  variations  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  have  the  efi*ect  of  imparting  or  bringing  out  a  new 
meaning  in  each  variation.  Beethoven  was  the  great  composer  of  this 
form  of  variation. 

Let  us  examine  another  set  of  variations  by  Beethoven,  his  Eight 
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Variations  on  the  theme  "  Une  Fiebre  brtilante,"  by  Gretry,  found  in  the 
volume  of  "  Beethoven's  Variations."  Each  one  of  these  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  theme  until  its  construction  is  obvious,  and  its  relation 
to  the  theme  plainly  understood.  Another  example  of  formal  varia- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  Andante  and  variations  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Appassionata,  op.  57.  (Billow's  edition.)  See  also  Mozart's  variations  in 
A^  in  one  of  his  sonatas  (No.  12,  Peters'  edition). 

12.  A  variation  of  an  air  is  an  amplification  of  it,  or 
unfolding,  by  means  of  auxiliary  notes,  rhythmic  devices, 
changes  of  movement,  etc.,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
resemblance  enough  between  the  theme  and  variation  to 
indicate  their  relation. 

In  order  to  do  this  and  yet  allow  the  varying  to  be  carried  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  composer's  genius,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  series  of 
variations  progressively  according  to  their  elaboration,  the  simplest  first. 

• 

13.  Variations  are  of  two  kinds.  Formal  and  Charac- 
ter. In  the  former  tlie  air  or  tlieme  is  elaborated  without 
chiinging  its  original  meaning  or  expression.  Of  this  kmd 
are  the  Beethoven  variations  in  C  and  I)^  (Xos.  1  and  5, 
below).  Character  variations  change  the  original  character 
or  expression  of  the  melody,  as  was  seen  in  the  Beethoven 


variations  in  A<5. 


List  of  Ilhstuatioxs. 


1.  Andante  from  Beclhovcn's  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  Xo.  :>. 

2.  Air  and  Variations  in  Xh.  from  Sonata,  op.  20. 

3.  Variations  on  Grctrv's  **  Une  Fiebre  brftlante,"  B(^ethoven. 

4.  Air  and  Variations  in  A,  No.  12  of  Peters'  ed.  of  Mozart's  Sonataf 

5.  Andante  and  Variations  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata. 
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LESSON    SEVENTH. 


RHYTHMIC    PULSATION    AND    MEASURE 

14.  Rhythm  means  "measured  flow." 

.  Music  is  measured  by  a  pulsation  which  goes  entirely  through  the 
movement  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  like  the  human  pulse.  This  funda- 
mental rhythmic  pulsation  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  accompani- 
ment. Observe  now  the  accompani merit  of  this  little  waltz.  (Plays 
left-hand  part  of  the  first  Schubert  waltz.)  Beat  with  your  hands  on 
the  table  before  you,  the  same  pulsation  while  I  play. 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  the  example  I  now  play.  (Plays  No.  2,  in 
the  list.) 

In  the  same  manner  mark  the  pulsation  in  the  example,  I  now  play. 
(Plays  a  polka.  No.  3,  or  any  other  convenient  one;  but  not  too  fast. 
Be  sure  that  it  sounds  here  like  four  beats  in  the  measure.) 

These  pulsations  are  grouped  by  means  of  accents  into  groups 
called  measures. 

There  may  be  two,  three,  four,  six,  nine  or  twelve  pulsations  in  a 
measure.  Observe  now  the  following,  mark  the  pulsations  and  the 
accents,  and  tell  me  how  many  pulsations  there  are  in  a  measure. 
(Plays  No.  1,  again.     Be  sure  that  every  measure  has  a  decided  accent.) 

Observe  the  following:  (Plays  No.  4.) 

How  many  pulsations  are  there  in  a  measure  in  this  example? 
(Plays  No.  5.) 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  No.  G.     (Plays.) 

Observe  now  the  measures  in  the  same.  (Plays  again.)  How 
many  pulsations  were  there  in  a  measure?  (If  not  correctly  answered, 
repeat  the  example  and  accent  a  little  more.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  in  this  example.  (Plays  No.  7.)  This 
admits  of  being  understood  in  two  ways:  If  played  slowly  it  sounds 
like  six  pulsations  in  a  measure.  (Plays.)  If  played  more  rapidly  and 
accented  a  little  differently,  it  sounds  like  two  triplets  in  the  measure, 
and  you  naturally  beat  it  as  if  there  were  two  pulsations  in  a  measure. 
(Plays.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  in  this  example.     (Plays  No.  8.) 
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Observe  now  the  measures  and  tell  me  how  many  pulsations  in  a 
measure.  ^  (Plays  again.) 

Mark  the  pulsation  in  this  example.     (Plays  No.  9). 

How  many  pulsations  in  a  measure?     (Plays  again  if  necessary.) 

Observe  the  pulsation  and  the  measures  in  this  example.  (Plays 
No.  10.) 

Observe  further  that  the  same  pulsation  runs  through  an  entire 
movement.  (Plays  No.  11,  the  class  marking  the  pulsation  by  a  motion 
of  the  hand  for  each  pulse,  paying  no  attention  to  the  measures.) 

Note  : — ^There  are  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  measure, 
one  holding  it  to  be  "  a  portion  of  time,"  the  other  "  a  group  of  pulses."  The 
true  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  measure  in  music  is  *'  portion  of  time  " 
manifested  by  means  of  pulses  and  accents.  Measure  is  the  precise  analogue  of 
foot  in  poetry.  Poetic  quantity  is  also  related  to  time.  We  ourselves,  and  every 
thing  that  we  know  by  our  senses  or  think  of  imder  sense-forms  of  thought,  are 
related  to  time  or  space.  Music  is  related  to  time,  and  so  is  meter.  The  time  of 
music  is  in  the  rhythmic  pulsation,  measure,  and  rate  of  movement.  And  so 
measure  in  its  ultimate  nature  is  certainlv  time;  but  time  is  not  measure  until  it 
becomes  recognized  as  such  through  th(!  rhythmic  pulsation  and  accent:  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  musical  purposes  to  think  of  measure  as 
pulse-grouping,  as  is  here  don(j. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Tlie  First  of  the  Schubert  Waltzes. 

2.  Schumann's  NachtslQcke  in  F,  op.  24,  No.  4. 

3.  A  Polka,  e.g.  Karl  Merz's  ** Lionore  Polka." 

4.  The  Waltz  from  Weber's  "  Der  FreyschUtz."    (Any  other  quick  waltz  will  do 

as  well.) 

5.  Schulxjrt's  Menuetto  in  B  minor. 

6.  Two  strains  from  the  Schumann  NachtstQcke  in  C,  op.  24,  No.  1. 

7.  "The  Carnival  of  Venice." 

8.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A. 

9.  Sixteen  measures  of  the  Adagio  in  Sonata  Pathetique. 

10.  Thirty-two  measures  of  Rondo  in  same  sonata. 

11.  Allegro  from  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1,  Beethoven. 
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LESSON   EIGHTH. 

4 

MEASURES  AND  RHYTHMIC  MOTION. 

Begin  this  lesson  by  recapitulating  enough  of  the  previous  one  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  the  class  concerning  measures.  Uvse,  if  con- 
venient, other  examples,  only  be  sure  to  select  at  least  two,  each,  in 
double,  triple  and  common  time. 

15.  A  rhythmic  pulsation  may  be  called  a  rhythmic 
motion,  and,  when  satisfactorily  completed  by  an  accent, 
is  called  a  Rhythm. 

(Plays  here  a  scale  in  common  time,  like  that  in  "  table  A,"  in 
Mason^s  Pianoforte  Technics.) 

The  rhythmic  motion  may  be  twice  as  fast  as  the  pulsation.  Thus, 
€.^.,  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique  is  written  in  2-4 
time  with  a  pulsation  of  sixteenth  notes.  The  effect  is  as  if  you  were 
to  count  four  in  a  measure  and  each  pulse  had  two  notes.  (Plays.) 
Counting  four  in  a  measure,  the  motion  here  is  a  half-pulse  motion. 

Example  nine  of  the  previous  chapter  had  the  same  kind  of  motion. 
Observe  the  bass,  and  at  the  same  time  count  the  time  aloud  while  I 
play.     (Plays.) 

Observe  now  the  first  nineteen  measures  of  Beethoven's  first  sonata, 
example  eleven  of  the  previous  chapter.  Mark  the  pulsations  and 
measures,  and  tell  rao  whether  it  is  a  pulse-motion  or  a  half-pulse 
motion.  (Plays.  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  pupils  are  conscious 
of  the  quarter-note  motion  which  is  unmistakable  in  the  first  nine 
measures,  and  strongly  implied  in  the  first  nineteen.) 

Observe  again  how  the  motion  changes  in  the  twentieth  measure. 
(Plays  again  from  the  beginning  through  to  the  double  bar.)  From 
the  twentieth  to  the  forty-first  measure  there  is  what  sort  of  a  motion  ? 
("Half-pulse."  But  play  it  until  they  observe  it.)  What  kind  of  a 
motion  begins  at  the   forty-first  measure?     (Quarter-pulse.     Plays  it.) 

Observe  now  example  five,  especially  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
motion.  What  sort  of  a  motion  has  it  at  beginning?  (Plays,  "  Puls6- 
motion.")  Where  the  motion  changes,  raise  your  hands.  (Plays  again. 
"Half-pulse  "  motion  begins  in  tenth  measure  of  the  second  period.) 
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Observe  the  trio  of  the  same.     What  sort  of  a  motion  has  it? 
(Plays.) 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Scale  of  C  or  G  in  4s  (rhythm  completed). 

2.  Adaijio  from  Sonata  Palhctlque. 

3.  Rondo  of  wmie  Sonala. 

4  Allegro  from  first  Sonata. 

5.  Menuetto  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  min.  (op.  2,  No.  1). 


lesso:n   ninth. 

MEASURES,  RHYTHMIC  MOTION  AND  MOTIVIZATION. 

In  the  examples  of  the  previous  lessons  we  have  observed  in 
every  piece  a  rliytlimic  pulsation  carried  through  the  piece  at  a  uniform 
rate;  and  in  connection  with  this  a  full-pulse,  half-pulse  or  other  rhyth- 
mic motion,  which  changes  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  being 
generally  quicker  towards  the  last. 

Thus,  e.  f/,  observe  the  first  eight  measures  of  Pauer's  "  Cascade." 
What  is  the  pulsation?  What  the  motion?  (Observe  the  half-pulse 
motion  in  the  bass.)     (Plays.) 

Observe  now  that  the  melodv  has  a  certain  definite  motivization 
of  its  own.     Its  rhvthm  is 


Ex.  0. 


r  r  Cj*  If  r  r  r  I 


This  rhythmic  figure  is  repeated  over  and  over.  Observe  now  the 
rapid  motion  that  begins  after  the  theme  is  completed.  Here  we  have 
an  eighth-pulse  motion  in  the  fine  work,  a  half-{)ulse  motion  in  the 
bass,  and  a  full-pulse  motion  in  the  melody.     (Plays.) 

Observe  the  combination  of  measure-pulses,  rhythmic  motions  and 
motivization  in  the  Bach  Invention  in  E  min.  In  the  first  tliirteen 
measures  there  is  a  half-pulse  motion,  except  tiie  fifth  measure,  which 
has  a  quarter-pulse  motion.  (Plays,  the  pupils  marking  the  measure- 
pulses  by  motions  of  the  hand.) 

Along  with  this  is  the  melodic  subject  which  runs  through  the 
piece.     Its  rhythm  is 


Ex.  10.  3 
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At  the  fourteenth  measure  a  (piarter-pulse  motion  begins  in  the 
counterpoint  and  continues  for  twenty-three  measures.     (Plays.) 
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Again,  take  the  Allegro  of  the  souata  (No.  3,  on  the  list  of  this 
chapter).  This  is  in  C-8  time  and  has  the  effect  of  two  pulses  in  a 
measure.  Throughout  the  first  twenty-four  measures  there  is  a  triplet 
(or  "  third-pulse ")  motion  transferred  from  bass  to  treble,  and  back 
again,  but  not  interrupted.  (Plays  twenty-five  measures.)  From  there 
to  the  thirty-ninth  measure  there  is  no  uniform  motion,  but  two  differ- 
ent rhythms  alternately  appear.  (Plays.)  From  the  thirty-ninth  to 
the  fifty-ninth  the  triplet  motion  appears  again.  At  this  point  the 
triplets  disappear  and  we  have  a  full-pulse  motion  for  eight  measures. 

Observe,  again,  the  rhythm  of  this  polonaise.  (Plays  the  Chopin 
Polonaise  in  A,  No.  4,  of  the  list.)  Here  we  have  a  three-pulse  meas- 
ure, with  half  and  quarter-pulse  motion. 

Ex.11.    I  l^^  :^  S  HIT  I  r  1/  i!  !^  '^  r  I 


At  the  entrance  of  the  second  subject  (in  D  maj.),  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  changes  to  this  figure. 

Ex.12.      f>  nt^tr  I 

Rhythm  is  the  primary  element  in  a  motive,  and  is  in  fact  that  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  of  motive,  or  mover. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  rhythmic  uniformity  carried  through 
almost  an  entire  long  movement  is  afforded  by  Beethoven's  Allegretto 
in  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  moves  in  this  figure. 

Ex.  13. 
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It  will  also  be  useful  to  study  the  manner  in  which  rhythmic 
characterization  of  subjects  is  managed  in  long  movements  generally; 
as  e,  g.  in  any  of  the  binary  and  ternary  forms  analyzed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.     (See  Lessons  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.) 


List  op  Illustrations. 

1.  Pauer*8  Cascade. 

2.  Bach*s  Invention  in  E  min.  (Three-part,  No.  7.) 
8.  Allegro  of  Sonata  in  E  flat  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

4.  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A. 
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LESSON  .TENTH. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  FORMS.    CLOSED  FORMS.    VAGUE. 

PERIODGROUPS. 

16.  A  Form  in  music  is  a  period,  or  group  of  periods 
belonging  together;  or  ])ossiblY  belonging  together  only  to 
the  extent  of  being  connected  with  each  other,  and  more  or 
less  contrasted  with  a  following  homogenous  and  well-closed 
period  group. 

By  "  well-closed  "  is  meant  "  fully  and  decidedly  closed."  Thus 
for  example,  observe  the  following  three  waltzes  of  Schubert.  (Plays 
the  first  three  numbers  in  Schubert's  Danses.)  The  first  has  for  its 
leading  motive  this: 


Ex.  14.    ^^S^-rtit 


This  motive  occurs  six  times  in  the  first  two  periods.     The  second 
has  for  leadinjr  motive  this: 


E.,i5.  ^m=^^^m^^^^ 


This  occurs  five  times  in  two  periods.  Analyze  the  third  in  the 
same  way. 

Observe,  again,  that  the  first  waltz  begins  and  ends  in  the  key  of 
A  flat.  So  also  the  second  and  third.  The  cadences  are  complete  and 
satisfactory.  This  will  be  better  observed  by  playing  the  accompani- 
ment alone. 

26 
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Observe,  further,  that  the  first  two  periods  are  intimately  connected 
by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  the  same  leading  motive  in  both.  So 
also  are  the  two  periods  of  the  second  waltz.  Two  of  these  periods 
together,  make  *'  a  form."  The  two  periods  in  each  form  are  homo- 
genous, because  in  the  same  key  and  having  the  same  ruling  motive. 
Each  form  is  a  "  closed  form  "  because  it  concludes  in  its  own  principal 
key  and  is  shut  oflf  from  the  following  periods  by  the  entrance  of  new 
motives  and  a  new  movement. 

Again,  listen  to  the  first  twenty  measures  of  Beethoven's  first 
sonata,  in  F  min.  op.  2.  (Plays.)  Mention  the  periods.  There  are 
two  of  them.  The  first  ends  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  in 
the  eighth  measure.  The  second  begins  with  the  same  leading  motive, 
but  immediately  forsakes  it,  and  builds  with  the  second  motive  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  begins  in  F  minor,  and  ends  with  the 
dominant  of  it.  This  is  a  half-cadence,  and  denotes  incompleteness. 
The  second  begins  in  C  minor,  and  finally  ends  in  E  flat,  as  the  domi- 
nant of  A  flat,  the  key  of  the  next- following  period.  The  first  period 
is  the  principal  subject  of  this  sonata,  and  is  not  a  "  closed  form."  The 
second  period  is  modulatory  or  transitional,  and  is  designed  to  lead 
across  to  the  introduction  of  the  second  principal  subject,  which  enters 
at  the  last  beat  of  the  twentieth  measure. 

Take,  again,  the  Adagio  of  this  same  sonata.  Observe  the  periods 
of  the  first  sixteen  measures.  (Plays.)  Here,  again,  we  have  two 
periods.  They  are  homogenous,  because  the  second  period  concludes 
with  the  principal  motive  of  the  first,  and  in  the  same  key.  Both 
periods  begin  and  end  in  F  major.  They  are  sharply  cut  off"  from  the 
next  following  periods,  because  these  latter  begin  in  a  new  key  and 
with  new  motives.  These  first  sixteen  measures,  therefore,  form  a 
homogenous  period-group  of  two  periods,  which  unite  to  make  *'a 
closed  form."  The  next  following  fifteen  measures  also  contain  two 
periods.  The  first  one  has  eleven  measures.  It  begins  in  D  minor. 
It  ends  in  C  major.  It  is  followed  by  an  abridged  period  of  four  meas- 
ures, or  perhaps  better,  an  independent  section  of  a  transitional  char- 
acter. These  two  periods  are  not  homogenous,  their  modulatory 
structure  is  vague,  and  therefore  they  do  not  unite  to  make  a  form. 

Observe  now  the  Menuetto  of  the  same  sonata.  (Plays.)  How 
many  Periods  have  we?  (Plays.)  The  first  subject  has  this  motive. 
(Plays  motive  of  Menuetto.)  When  the  form  is  complete  and  a  new 
one  enters,  say  "  Form."  (Plays.)  Class  listens  and  says  "  form  "  as 
the  forty-first  or  forty-second  measure  is  begun.  The  three  periods  in 
these  forty-one   measures  should  then  be  examined  again  in  order  to 
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discover  whether  they  unite  to  make  a  homogenous  period-group,  and 
a  closed  form.     The  trio  ipay  then  be  examined  in  the  same  way. 

Examine  in  the  same  way  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  Adagio 
of  Sonata  Pathctique.  Then  the  next  following  twelve  measures. 
Then  the  eight  measures  following  this  (the  repetition  of  the  theme.) 
And  the  fourteen  measures  following  this.  All  these  are  period- 
groups,  more  or  less  homogenous. 

Take  next  the  first  seventeen  measures  of  the  Finale  of  the  same 
sonata.     This  also  is  a  closed  form. 

It  would  be  well  to  introduce  also  a  salon  piece,  as,  €.  ^.,  Wollen- 
haupt's  Whispering  Winds,  the  pupils  watching  for  new  subjects,  and 
pointing  out  the  ends  of  the  closed  forms.  Mason's  Danse  Rustique  is 
another  good  example. 

Musical  Illustrations. 

1.  The  first  three  of  Schubert's  Danses.    (Peters'  Ed.,  No.  160.) 

2.  Part  of  first  movement  of  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  2,  Na  1. 

3.  Part  of  the  Adagio  of  the  same. 

4.  Menuetto  of  the  same. 

5.  Part  of  the  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique. 

6.  Part  of  Finale  of  the  same. 

T.  Salon  Pieces,  such  as  Wollenhaupt's ''  Whispering  Winds,"  and  Mason's  "  Danse 
Hustique." 


LESSON   p:leventh, 

FURTHER  EXAMINATION  OF  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  FORMS. 

In  the  previous  lesson  Closed  Forms  were  the  subject  of  our  ex- 
amination. In  opposition  to  the  term  "  closed,"  we  might  apply  to 
imperfectly  closed  period-groups  the  term  "open,"  although  the  ex- 
pression "  open  form  "  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  solecism.  If,  now,  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  period-group  immediately  following  the  double- 
bar  in  the  principal  movement  of  a  sonata,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  of 
from  two  to  four  or  five  imperfectly  closed  periods,  freely  modulating. 
(Plays  fifty-seven  measures  in  E  minor,  Allegro  inolto  e  con  brio, 
of  first  movement  of  Sonata  Pathetique.)  Now  observe  the  first  part 
of  the  same  movement.  (Plays.)  We  see  that  this  contains  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  forms;  and  that  the  part  following  the  double-bar  is  in 
reality  a  free-fantasy  on  certain  leading  motives  out  of  the  first  part. 

Again,  observe  the  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  (op.  20,)  of  Chopin, 
(Plays.)     Of  how  many  closed  forms  does  this  consist?     Analyze  the 
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first  form  into  its  periods.  (Plays  again,  and  l^ain  until  successfully 
analyzed.) 

Observe  the  Schumann  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7,  op.  21.  (Plays.) 
Of  how  many  closed  forms  does  this  consist?     (Plays  again.) 

Note. — It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  this  work  consists  of  three  forms,  the 
melody  in  the  middle  (in  A  maj.)  being  the  second,  and  standing  between  the 
other  two. 

Examine  now  the  Bach  Gavotte  in  D  minor,  No.  3  in  Baches 
"  Pieces  Favoris."  (Plays.)  Listen  again  and  point  out  the  periods. 
(Plays.)  Does  this  consist  of  one  form  or  more  than  one?  (One, 
since  the  same  motive  prevails  throughout  the  movement.) 

Observe  now  the  Gavotte  in  D,  immediately  following  the  previous. 
(Plays.) 

This,  as  you  perceive,  is  composed'  on  the  same  motive  as  the 
previous,  but  in  a  major  key,  whereas  that  was  in  minor.  This  also 
constitutes  a  single  "closed .form." 

Observe  now  the  first  Mendelssohn  Song  without  Words.  (Plays.) 
Define  the  periods  as  I  play.  (Plays  again.)  How  many  forms  have 
we  in  this?     (Ans.     One  form,  of  three  periods.) 

Wo  have  thus  discovered  that  a  long  piece  of  music  may  consist 
of  several  shorter  forms. 

17.  A  piece  consisting  of  a  single  form  is  said  to  be  in 
"  Unitary  Form,"  wliether  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pe- 
riods. 

Generally  a  unitary  form  will  contain  not  more  than  three  periods, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  at  least  must  be  homogenous  with  each  other. 

Examples  of  unitary  forms  are  numerous  and  owing  to  their 
brevity  easily  recognized. 

Single  church-tunes  are  one-period  unitary  forms. 

Examine  Schumann's  "Traumorei;  Also  the  "  Entrance '^  and 
"  Wayside  Inn "  of  the  Forest  Scenes,  op.  82,  Nos.  1  and  4.  Also 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hunting  Song."  Test  them  separately  and  repeatedly 
for  (1)  periods,  (2)  homogeneity  of  periods,  and  (3)  for  close  of  forms. 

Musical  Illustrations. 

1.  Extract  from  Allegro  of  Souata  Patlieti(iue. 

2.  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  op.  29,  Chopiu. 

3.  Schumann  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7,  op.  21. 

4.  Gavotte  in  D  min.  from  Bach's  '•  Pieces  Favoris."     (Peters'  Edit.,  No.  221.)      - 

5.  First  Song  without  Words.    Mendelssohn. 

6.  "Traumerei  "  Schumann. 

7.  "  Hunting  Sonir."    Mendelssohn. 
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LESSON    TWELFTH,* 

IRREGULAR  PERIOD-FORMS  AND  PERIOD  GROUPS. 

The  natural  length  of  the  simple  period  is  eight  measures  in  stow 
or  moderate  time,  and  sixteen  in  quick  time.  But  in  good  writing  these 
lengths  are  constantly  varied  by  shortening,  extending,  etc.,  to  such  a 
degree  that  period-lengths  of  forty  or  fifty  measures  are  sometimes 
found. 

The  true  way  to  distinguish  periods  from  each  other  is  by  their 
motives  and  the  relation  of  Antecedent  and  Consequent. 

The  simple  period  consists  of  two  similar  sections  (or  halves) 
standing  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

Each  of  these  sections,  again,  consists  in  general  of  two  phrases, 
making  four  phrases  in  the  period.  As  a  rule  two  of  these  phrases  are 
entirely  or  very  nearly  alike,  and  the  other  two  correspond  or  answer 
to  each  other,  having  a  similar  rhythm,  but  different  harmony  and 
melody. 

Thus,  (Beethoven), 
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In  the  same  manner  analyze  the  first  eight  measures  of  the  Adagio 
in  the  Boethovon  sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.  Also  the  first  eight  meas- 
ures of  the  Adairio  of  Sonata  Pathotiquo.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
period.  The  first  eiiifht  measures  of  the  Beethoven  scniata  in  G,  op.  14, 
No.  2,  afford  an  example  of  a  period  in  which  the  antecedent  contains 
the  same  phrase  twice  repeated;  and  a  consequent  entirely  different. 


♦This  Lesson  may  be  omitted  at  the  dictution  of  the  teadicr. 


IRREGULAR  PERIODFORMS  AND  PERIOD  GROUPS. 
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The  Antecedent  in  the  period  is  the  part  that  asks  a  question;  it 
preseuts  the  subject  in  an  incomplete  form.  The  Consequent  completes 
the  form,  answers  the  question,  and  so  forms  an  equipoise  to  the  ante- 
cedent. It  does  this  by  (1)  completing  the  rhythm  (e.  c,  by  filling 
up  the  natural  number  of  eight  or  sixteen  measures,)  and  (2)  by  re- 
turning to  the  tonic.  Thus  in  the  example  above,  No.  16,  the  first 
section  leads  to  the  dominant;  the  second  returns  to  the  tonic. 

Sometimes  the  period  does  not  return  to  the  tonic,  but  leads  off  to 
some  foreign  key.  In  that  case  the  period  is  incomplete,  and  is  either  of 
a  transitional  or  a  modulating  character,  or  else  is  intended  to  be  properly 
finished  at  some  subsequent  appearance  of  the  same  subject.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  first  eight  measures  of  Schumann's 
Aufscjiwung^  whore  the  antecedent  is  in  F  minor,  and  the  consequent 
concludes  in  A  flat. 

Periods  are  extended  to  nine,  ten  or  twelve  measures,  by  prolong- 
ing the  cadence,  or  by  inserting  matter  just  before  the  point  where  the 
cadence  was  expected. 

A  complex  period  is  one  in  which  the  antecedent  is  repeated, 
usually  in  a  higher  pitch,  thus  intensifying  the  feeling  of  expectation 
and  making  the  consequent  more  satisfactory  when  it  does  coino.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  Schubert's  Sonata  in  C.     Thus: 

Ex.  17. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable   examples  of  this  kind  is  a  period  in 
Chopin's  Scherzo   in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31,   (beginning  with  the  sixty- 
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fourth  measure)  which  extends  to  fifty- three  measures,  the  antecedent 
being  repeated  four  times:  viz.,  in  G  flat,  A  flat,  D  flat,  and  in  D  flat 
in  octaves.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  many  would  regard 
this  passage  as  in  reality  consisting  of  two  periods,  the  first  ending  with 
the  first  consequent.  It  is  a  question  of  names  merely,  the  last  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  having  precisely  the  same  content  as  the  first, 
additionally  emphasized  by  means  of  the  octaves. 

A  period-group  is  a  succession  of  periods  on  the  same  motives  (as 
in  unitary  forms)  or  on  different  motives,  as  in  transitional  periods  and 
the  "elaboration  "  of  sonatas.  (See  Chap.  VI.)  Those  parts  of  com- 
position may  be  easily  studied  by  the  student  privately,  using  the 
Ditson  reprint  of  the  Biilow  (Stuttgart)  edition  of  the  Beethoven 
Sonatas. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
principal  subjects  in  extended  movements.  Ability  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  transitional  passages  and  elaborations  is  a  more  mature  accom- 
plishment. 


LESSON    THIRTEENTH. 

BINARY  FORMS. 

18.  A  Binary  Form  is  a  form  composed  of  two  unitary 
forms,  which  mny  or  may  not  1)0  connected  by  means  of 
intervening  ])assages  or  transitional  ])eriods.  The  two  forms 
uniting  to  compose  a  binary  form,  stand  in  the  rehition  of 
Principal  and  Second,  The  Princi]>al  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  is  repeated  after  the  Second.  Thus  the  Principal 
o(*curs  twice;  the  Second  once.  This  is  for  the  sake  of 
unity. 

This  is  the  form,  e.  (/.,  of  the  Menuetto  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
in  F  min.,op.  2,  No.  1.  (Plays  until  the  class  clearly  j)erceive  the  c(>n- 
struction.) 

In  the  older  forms  of  this  kind  we  sometimes  find  the  Second  coni- 
p()S(?d  from  the  same  motives  as  the  Princi])al,  ])ut  changed  from  minor 
to  major,  or  i^fre  versa.  Bacirs  Gavotte  in  D  minor  is  an  example  of 
this  kind.     (Plays  as  many  times  as  necessary.) 
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Observe  also  the  Menuetto  by  Schubert,  in  B  minor,  op.  78.  (Plays, 
as  before.) 

In  both  these  cases  the  Second  comes  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  milder  form  than  the  Principal,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  less  pronounced 
character.  In  this  form  it  is  called  a  trio^  probably  because  in  the 
olden  time  these  parts  were  performed  by  a  smaller  number  of  instru- 
ments. 

Observe  also,  the  Chopin  Polonaise,  in  A,  op.  40.  (Plays  until  the 
class  perceive  this  form.) 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  Second  is  of  a  more  animated  character. 
Observe  the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  first  sonata.     (Plays.) 

Sometimes  the  Second  is  not  so  distinctly  a  unit  as  the  Principal. 
This  is  the  case,  e,  //.,  in  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  second  sonata. 
(Sonata  jn  A,  op.  2,  No.  2.)     (Plays.) 

Binary  forms  are  frequently  extended  by  a  Coda  composed  of  new 
material,  put  in  after  the  repetition  of  the  Principal  in  order  to  leacJ 
more  satisfactorily  to  a  close.  Such  an  example  we  have  already  in 
the  Largo  last  played.  Observe  again,  the  Scherzo  from  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.  No.  3.  (Plays,  and  repeats,  until  the  class  success- 
fully analyzes  it.) 

Very  many  popular  pieces  are  in  this  form.  For  example,  Wollen- 
haupt's  "  Whisj>ering  Winds."  (Plays.)  The  first  page  is  introduction. 
The  next  four  constitute  the  first  form,  the  Principal.  The  part  in  six 
flats  is  the  Second.  Then  the  Princi])al  occurs  again,  l)ut  in  an  abridged 
form.     This  is  followed  by  anew  strain  serving  as  Coda,  or  conclusion. 

Observe  also  Chopin's  little  waltz  in  D  fiat,  op.  G4.     (Plays.) 

Also  the  Chopin  Impromptu   in  A  flat,  op.  29.     (Plays.) 

The  Chopin  Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.,  op.  31,  is  another  example  of 
this  form. 

List  op  Illustrations. 

][.  Menuetto,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2. 

2.  Bach's  Gavotte  in  D  min.    (Peters'  Ed.    Bach's  Favorite  Pieces,  No.  221.) 

X  Menuetto  in  B  miu.     Schubert,  op.  78. 

4.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A,  op.  40. 

5.  Adairio  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F,  oj).  2. 

0.  Lar^o,  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  2,  No.  2. 

7.  8<'herzo,  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  3. 

8.  Wollenhaupt's  "Whispering?  Winds." 
g.  Chopin's  Valse  in  D  flat,  op.  64. 

10.  Chopin's  Inipromptn  in  A  flat,  op.  29. 

11.  Chopin's  Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.,  op.  31. 
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LESSON    FOUKTEENTH. 


TERNARY  FORMS. 

19.  Any  musical  form  consisting  of  three  distinct  unitary 
forms,  is  called  Ternary. 

Observe,  e,g,^  the  following:  (Plays  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique.) 
Tl\e  first  subject  is  this:  (Plays  eight  measures.)  The  second  is  this: 
(Begins  in  seventeenth  measure  and  plays  seven  measures.)  The  third 
subject  is  this:  (Plays  fourteen  measures  in  A  flat  minor,  beginning 
after  the  repetition  of  the  Principal,  which  ends  in  the  thirty-sixth 
measure.) 

These  subjects  we  will  designate  as  Principal,  Second  and  Third. 
Observe  now  when  I  play  the  movement  through,  and  as  I  begin  each 
subject,  say  "Principal,"  "Second"  or  "Third,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
(Plays.)  Observe  again  the  character  of  the  different  movements. 
The  Principal  is  a  pure  lyric;  the  Second  is  much  less  reposeful;  the 
Third,  again,  is  lyric,  but  the  triplet  motion  in  the  accompaniment 
evinces  an  excitement  such  as  wo  do  notfind  in  the  Principal.  Observe 
again  while  the  movement  is  played  through  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  see  how  many  times  each  subject  occurs.  (Plays.  The  Principal 
occurs  three  times,  the  Second  and  Third  once  each.) 

This  movement  is  type  of  a  rare  class,  namely,  of  afilow  movement 
in  ternary  order. 

Another  example  of  ternary  form  is  to  be  found  in  No.  2  of  Schu- 
mann's Kreisleriana.  This  work  consists  of  a  Principal,  the  first  thirty- 
seven  measures.  First  Intermezzo,  or  "Second,"  twenty-six  measures; 
Principal,  thirty-seven  measures.  Second  Intermezzo,  or  "  Third," 
fifty-four  measures;  Transitional  matter  bringing  back  the  Principal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  forty-seven  measures. 

20.  The  most  common  form  of  tliis  order  is  the  Rondo, 
or  round,  a  form  deriving  its  name  from  its  returning  to  the 
same  theme,  circularwise,  after  every  digression. 

Observe,  <».  (/.,  the  following.  (Plays  two  periods,  seventeen  meas- 
ures of  the  Beethoven   Rondo  in  C,  op.   51.)     This  is  the  Principal. 
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Then  follows  a  transition  of  seven   measures,  leading  to  the  key  of  G. 
(Plays.)     Then  the  Second  in  G,  ten  measures.     (Plays.) 

This  is  followed  by  the  "return,*"  a  series  of  passages  leading  back 
to  the  Principal.  (Plays  nine  measures.)  Then  follows  the  Principal 
shortened  to  eight  measures.  (Plays.)  Here  enters  the  Third  subject 
in  C  minor.  It  consists  of  three  periods:  First,  eight  measures;  Second^ 
seven,  and  Third,  six.     Twenty-one  in  all.     (Plays.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  transition  of  three  measures,  the  Principal  in 
A  flat,  thirteen  meas.,  and  passage  of  three  meas.  leading  back  to  the 
Principal  in  C,  shortened  to  thirteen  measures,  followed  by  the  con- 
clusion, thirty-one  measures.     (Plays.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  primary  elements  of  this  Rondo  are  three. 
The  Principal,  (Plays  eight  meas.,)  the  Second,  (Plays  ten  meas.,)  and 
the  Third,  (Plays  eight  meas.)  Everything  else  in  the  Rondo  is  sub- 
ordinate to  these  three  leading  ideas.  These,  again,  are  subjected  to 
the  Principal,  which  by  its  four  recurrences  impresses  itself  upon  the 
attention  as  the  principal  idea  of  the  work. 

Observe  again  these  three  ideas.  (Plays  them  again.)  Now  let 
us  see  if  you  know  them  when  you  hear  them.  (Plays  the  first  three 
or  four  measures  of  each  several  times  in  various  orders  until  the  class 
easily  recognize  them.) 

Observe  now  while  T  play  the  entire  work  through  and  designate 
the  leading  ideas  as  "  Principal,"  "  Second  "  and  "  Third  "  as  they  ap- 
pear.    (Plays,  the  class  responding.) 

Still  further  exercise  in  this  form  may  be  had  by  treating  other 
pieces  in  the  same  way.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  work  is  not  given 
here  entire,  but  only  the  analysis. 

Thus,  another  example  is  the  Rondo  from  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
C,  op.  2,  No.  3.  Its  plan  is:  Principal  and  transition  twenty-nine  meas- 
ures; Second  and  transition  thirty-eight;  Principal  and  transition 
thirty- four;  Third,  in  F,  much  elaborated,  seventy-eight;  Principal 
thirty-seven;    Second  and  transition  thirty-five;  Conclusion  sixty. 

(Note. — In  treating  a  work  so  large  as  this,  it  is  better  to  begin  by  playing 
separately  the  three  principal  ideas,  and  afterwards  going  through  the  entire  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  precediDg.) 

The  Rondo  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A  flat,  op.  26,  is  another 
example. 

Still  another  is  the  Rondo  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22. 
This  work  consists  of  Principal,  (two  periods,  9  and  9)  18  measures; 
transition  4;  Second  9;  transition  (two  periods,  9  and  9)  18;  Principal 
18;  transition  5;  Third,   (four  periods,  6,  17,  6,  10),  39;  Principal  18; 
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transition  G;  Second  abridged,  and  transition  29;  Principal  18;  Coda 
(12  and  5)  17. 

In  the  Rondo  of  Sonata  Pathetique  the  Principal  occurs /bwr  times. 

The  Rondo  is  founded  on  the  people's  son*:^,  and  in  its  essential 
spirit  is  easy  and  rather  cheerful. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.*  Adagio  of  Sonata  Pathetique. 

2.  No.  2  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana,  op.  IG. 

3.  Rondo  in  C,  Beethoven,  op.  51.     (Peters'  No.  297.) 

4.  Rondo  from  Sonata  in  C,  Beethoven,  op.  2,  No.  2. 

5.  Rondo  in  A6,  op.  26,  Beethoven. 

6.  Rondo  in  B6,  op.  22,  Beethoven. 


LESSON     FIFTEENTH. 

THE  SONATA  PIECE. 

We  bcf^in  in  this  lesson  the  examination  of  the  most  important 
form  known  to  instrumental  music; — so  important,  indeed,  that  many 
theorists  designate  it  the  "  princijml  form,"  and  say  unqualifiedly  that 
it  is  the  type  of  all  serious  forms.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  claiming 
too  much  for  it,  for  there  are  in  fact  two  primitive  types,  the  people's 
song  the  type  of  the  hjrlc^  and  the  ancient  binary  form  the  type  of  the 
tlieriKit'n:, 

Tlie  form  we  now  take  up  is  called  the  "  Sonata- Piece,"  or  simply 
the  Sonata-form,  because  it  is  this  form  which  gives  name  to  the  three 
or  four  separate  forms  combined  in  the  sonata. 

Observe  now  this  piece.     It  consists  of  three  large  divisions.      The 

first  part  contains  several  distinct  ideas,  as  thus:     (Plays  the  following 

motives:) 

Ex.18. 
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(Plays  then  the  first  page  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F.  op,  2,  as  far  as 
the  double  bar.) 

Observe  again  this  entire  page.     (Plays  again.) 

Now  listen  to  the  following  while  I  i)lay,  and  tell  me  if  your  hear  any 
motives  you  have  heard  before.  (Plays  fifty-two  measures  beginning 
at  the  double  bar.) 

Let  us  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  original  motives.  (Plays 
the  motives  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  in  different  orders  until  the  class  is  able  to 
name  each  one  as  heard  "one"  "two"  or  "three.")  Now  listen  to 
these  fifty-two  measures  again,  and  when  either  of  these  original  motives 
occurs,  name  it  "  one,"  "  two  "  or  "  three,"  according  to  which  it  is. 
(Plays  then  the  part  again,  and  very  clearly,  the  class  naming  each 
motive  as  it  occurs.) 

Observe  now  the  continuation  of  this  movement.  (Plays  the  re- 
mainder of  the  movement,  from  the  re-entrance  of  the  theme.)  Does 
this  resemble  either  of  the  two  parts  previously  played?  (Play  again 
until  the  class  discover  that  it  is  precisely  similar  to  the  first  part.) 

21,  Thus  we  find  our  sonata-piece  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  the  third  of  whicli  is  like  the  first,  and  the  second  is  a 
fantasia  on  the  leading  motives  of  the  first.  Tlie  fantasia  is 
called  the  "  Elaboration." 

The  first  subject  is  called  Principal ;  the  next  the 
Second  (or  by  the  Germans  the  Song-group  or  "lyric 
period  ") ;  the  third,  the  Close. 

Again  observe  this.  (Plays  the  first  part  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C  minor,  op.  10  No.  1,  as  far  as  the  double  bar.) 

Listen  again  and  designate  the  Principal,  Second  and  Close. 
(This  will  prove  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  Principal  ends  in  the 
thirty- first  measure.  The  Second  begins  in  measure  fifty-six.  The  melo- 
dious passage  beginning  in  measure  thirty-two  is  really  of  a  transitional 
nature.  This  will  become  plain  by  hearing  several  times  the  two  pas- 
sages; the  transition,  measure  thirty-two  to  forty-eight,  and  the  Second, 
fifty-six  to  eighty-six;  it  will  then  appear  that  the  latter  is  a  completely 
organized  period,  a  consistent  melody,  whereas  the  former  is  merely 
a  series  of  rnelodic  and  liarmonic  sequences.  The  part  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty-five  inclusive  is  a  pedal-point.  Measures  seventy-six  to 
ninety-four  a  continuation  of  the  cadence  of  the  Second.  In  measures 
eighty-six,  etc.,  the  motives  of  the  Principal  are  recalled.) 

The  Elaboration  should  then  be  studied  until  its  motives  can  be 
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referred  to  their  origin  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  Elaboration 
ends  at  the  fifty-third  measure  after  the  double  bar;  at  that  place  a 
pedal  point  begins,  lasting  until  the  re-entrance  of  the  theme  in  the 
sixty-third  measure. 

The  Sonata-piece  is  of  so  important  a  character,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  genius  of  all  seriously  composed  music,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
return  to  the  subject  several  times,  at  considerable  intervals.  On  these 
occasions  new  examples  should  be  taken  up,  for  which  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing analyses  are  appended.  The  early  sonatas  in  tbe  Stuttgart  edi- 
tion (Ditson's  reprint)  as  far  as  op.  53,  are  analyzed  in  respect  to  their 
form,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  studies  of  this  character. 

The  first  movement  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  has  this 
plan:  Principal  in  G,  thirty  measures;  Passage  fifteen;  Transition 
proper  twenty;  Second,  in  B  maj.  and  B  min.  (twenty-three  and  ten) 
thirty- three;  partial  conclusion  thirteen.  The  Elaboration  begins  at 
the  double  bar,  and  for  twenty  measures  handles  the  second  motive  of 
the  Principal.  It  then  takes  up  the  "  passage "  figure  out  of  the  first 
part  and  carries  that  through  to  the  forty-eighth  measure,  where  the 
harmony  remains  stationary  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  the  principal 
key.  This  is  continued  as  a  sort  of  pedal-point  to  the  seventy-ninth 
measure,  where  the  Principal  is  resumed. 

The  first  movement  of  Beethoven'^s  Sonata  Appassionata  contains 
four  important  ideas.  The  analysis  of  the  whole  movement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Principal,  F  min.  (sixteen  and  eight),  twenty-four  measures;  Transi- 
tion eleven;  Second,  and  passage,  in  A^,  fifteen;  partial  conclusion 
(ten  and  five)  fifteen.  The  Elaboration  contains  six  periods.  The  first 
from  the  Principal,  little  changed,  in  E  min.,  thirteen  measures;  then, 
the  same  motive  capriciously  handled,  passing  through  E  min.,  C  min., 
Ab  to  Dft,  fifteen  measures;  third,  transition,  as  before,  little  changed, 
sixteen  measures;  fourth,  leading  idea  of  the  Second,  capriciously 
evading  a  cadence  and  passing  through  D^,  BJ  min.,  G^,  B  min.,  G 
F  min.,  fourteen  measures;  fifth,  passage  work  on  diminished  seventh 
of  E,  seven  measures;  sixth,  pedal-point  on  C,  dominant  of  Fmin.,  the 
principal  key  of  the  work,  thus  leading  back  to  the  Principal  which 
then  follows,  five  measures.  The  Recapitulation  closes  with  the  con 
elusion  very  much  extended.  For  whereas  in  the  first  part  the  partial 
conclusion  had  only  two  periods,  fifteen  measures  in  all,  the  full  con- 
clusion has  no  less  than  nine  periods,  and  seventy-four  measures,  as 
thus:  I.  Same  as  in  partial  conclusion,  ten.  II.  Partial  conclusion 
extended,  eleven.  III.  Motives  from  Second,  seven.  IV.  Cadence  work. 
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nine.  V.  Passage,  nine.  VI.  From  transition  in  first  part,  four. 
VII.  From  Second,  nine.  Vlll.  New  matter,  eight.  IX.  Pedal  })oint 
to  close,  seven  measures. 

The  Sonata-picce  is  sometimes  used  for  slow  movements,  in  which 
case  the  elaboration  is  less  extended.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  Adcigio  of  the  sprightly  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22  of  Beethoven. 
Its  plan  is  this.  First  Division,  not  repeated:  Principal,  E  flat,  twelve 
meas.;  transition,  six;  Second,  B  flat,  nine;  partial  conclusion,  three. 
Elaboration:  I,  motive  from  principal,  nine;  II,  seven.  Repetition: 
Principal,  E  flat,  eleven;  transition,  eight;  Second  nine;  conclusion, 
three. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  last  movements  in  the  Beethoven  Sonatas 
are  designated  Finale,  These  are  generally  not  Rondos,  but  precisely 
like  the  Sonata-piece,  except  that  directly  after  the  double  bar  there 
follows  a  third  melody,  called  a  Middle-piece  ( Mittclsatz)  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  Elaboration.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  thei 
Finale  of  the  first  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  F  min.,  op.  2.  These  move* 
ments  may  be  distin<ruishcd  from  Rondos  even  by  inexperienced  stu- 
dents, by  means  of  the  double  bar,  which  does  not  occur  in  Rondos. 

The  Sonata-piece  is  derived  from  the  "  Ancient  Binary  Form," 
which  is  the  form  of  th(i  Bach  gavottes,  courantes,  etc.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  repeated.  In  Courantes  the  first  part  is 
generally  about  three  periods  long,  on  the  same  or  very  slightly  different 
motives.  In  the  Sonata-piece  these  three  periods  have  been  ex])anded 
into  separate  subjects.  After  the  double  bar  the  original  motives  were 
worked  up  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  This  part  has  be- 
come the  elaboration.  A  return  to  the  subject  in  the  priticipal  key- 
completed  the  movement,  as  in  the  Sonata-piece. 

Illustrations. 

1.  First  movement  of  Sonativ  in  F,  op.  2.  No.  1.  Beethoven. 

2.  First  movemeDt  of  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  10,  No.  1.  Beethoven. 

3.  First  movement  Sonulji  in  (J,  op.  ;n.  No.  1.  Be<*thoven. 

4.  First  movement  Sonalu  Appassionatu,  op.  57,  Beethoven. 

5.  Adagio  from  Sonata  in  B  tiut,  op.  22.  Beethoven. 
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LESSON    SIXTEENTH. 

THE  SONATA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Tlie  name  "  Sonata,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  properly  belongs  to 
a  certain  form,  or  single  movement;  but  in  process  of  time  it  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  an  entire  work,  consisting  of  three  or  four  movements, 
only  one  of  which  is  properly  a  sonata.  In  this  larger  sense  all  trios,  quar- 
tetts  and  chamber  music  generally,  as  well  as  all  symphonies  are  sonatas, 
having  the  same  form  as  pianoforte  sonatas,  only  somewhat  longer. 

The  sonata  as  a  whole  consists  of  three  or  four  movements,  or 
forms,  of  which  at  least  one  is  a  sonata-piece.  In  general  the  sonata-piece 
is  the  first  form.  The  second  is  an  Adagio  or  other  slow  movement. 
The  third  either  a  Rondo  or  a  Finale. 

When  the  sonata  has  four  movements,  a  Minuet,  Allegretto,  or 
Scherzo,  intervenes  between  the  slow  movement  and  the  Rondo.  In 
a  few  cases  this  short  movement  precedes  the  slow  movement.  The 
general  plan  of  the  sonata,  therefore,  is  this: 

So  XATA- Piece;  Slow  Movement;  Ron  do  (or  Finale). 

Or  this: 

Sonata- Piece;    Slow  Movement;    Sciiekzo;    Finale. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  easy  example.  Observe  the  Beethoven 
Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.  (Plays  the  entire  sonata.)  You  recognize 
the  separate  movements,  having  already  heard  three  of  them  in  the 
previous  lessons.  What  we  wish  to  observe  now  is  that  the  movements 
thus  associated  into  a  single  work  have  no  motives  in  common,  are  in 
different  keys,  and  generally  contrasted  with  each  other;  yet  that  they 
go  together  to  make  up  a  sort  of  story,  a  musical  cycle,  which  seems 
more  and  more  satisfactory  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 
Listen  again  to  the  whole  work.     (Plays  again.) 

Sonata  Pathetique  is  an  example  of  a  sonata  in  three  movements, 
unless  we  count  the  Grave  introduction  for  an  independent  form.  In 
this  work  the  contrasts  are  extremely  strong,  not  only  between  the 
leadinij  ideas  of  each  movement  but  between  the  different  movements. 
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The  Introduction    opens   as  follows:     (Plays  eight  measures.)     This 

very  slow  movement  is  followed  by  a  very  tumultuous  one.     (Plays 

the   first   period   of  Allegro.)     And   this,   again,   by   a   wonderfully 

deep  and  reposeful  Adagio.     (Plays  eight  moasuriis.)     After  this  comes 

the  Rondo,  a  cheerful  yet  plaintive  movement.     (Plays  first  p(»riocl.) 

These  different  movements  are  not  without  certain  bonds  of  union. 
These  are,  first,  the  Sequence  of  Keys.  The  Introduction  and  Allegro 
are  in  C  minor;  the  Adagio  in  A  flat,  a  nearly  related  key;  and  the 
Rondo,  again,  in  C  minor.  Besides  this  there  is  a  certain  Rhythmic  Pul- 
sation common  to  all  the  movements.  Thus  a  sixteenth-note  in  the 
Grave  is  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  half-note  in  the  Allegro,  a 
sixteenth  in  the  Adagio,  and  a  half-note  in  the  Rondo. 

Note. — The  contrasts  in  this  sonata  are  intensified  by  the  usual,  and  j>rob- 
ably  correct,  tempos,  which  make  the  half-note  of  the  Allegro  considerably  quicker 
than  the  sixteenth  in  the  Introduction,  recovering  the  movement  again  in  the 
Adagio  where  the  sixteenth  corresponds  to  the  sixtrenlh  in  the  lutnKluction. 
The  Hondo  goes  slightly  faster,  hut  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  Allegro,  (the  half-nott? 
of  the  Allegro  l)eing  at  tlie  metronome  rate  of  144,  and  of  the  Rondo  about  120.) 

The  principal  point  to  observe  in  hearing  a  sonata  is  the  progress 
of  the  emotion,  the  cycle  of  feeling.  In  tlie  first  movement  wo  have 
generally  the  trouble,  the  conflict;  in  the  second  repose;  and  in  the 
closing  movement  the  return  to  the  world  again. 

In  the  same  manner  should  be  examined  Mozart's  Sonata  in  F, 
(No.  G,  Peters'  edition,)  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sonata,  op.  28,  the  Sonata 
in  G,  op.  31,  that  in  C  minor,  op.  10,  etc. 

This  exercise  should  be  distribute  1  over  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time;  it  occurs  again  in  a  later  chapter.     (Lesson  XXIX.) 
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THE  CONTENT  OF  MUSIC. 


LESSON  SEVENTEENTH. 

CONTENT  DEFINED. 

We  have  here  three  small  pieces  of  music,  all  well  made,  and  in 
fact  works  of  genius. 

The  first  is  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  (  No.  8  of  the  two-part  In- 
vention) already  known  to  us.  The  second  is  the  first  two  strains  of 
the  Andante  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  minor,  op.  57.  The  third,  the 
Schubert  Menuetto  in  B  minor,  op.  78.     Observe  them.     (Plays.) 

Let  us  consider  the  impression  they  leave  upon  our  consciousness. 
The  first  has  the  spirit  of  a  bright,  rather  talkative,  but  decidedly  talented 
person,  who  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  mild  self-conceit.  The  second 
is  full  of  repose  and  deep  feeling.  As  we  hear  it  over  again  a  serious- 
ness comes  over  us,  as  when  one  enters  a  forest  in  an  autumn  day. 
The  third  has  a  spice  of  the  heroic  in  it,  as  well  as  a  vein  of  tender- 
ness; the  latter  especially  in  tlie  second  part  (the  trio). 

2.  Or  take,  Jigain,  two  other  pieces.  The  first  is  the  Adagio  of 
Sonata  Pathetique;  the  second  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A.  (Plays.) 
The  first  has  a  deeply  tentler  spirit,  sad  yet  comforted.  In  the  second 
we  have  the  soul  of  a  hero  and  patriot  who  hears  his  country's  call. 

3.  Or  take  again  two  pieces  by  a  single  author,  and  for  our  first 
trial  let  them  be  by  Bach.  They  are  the  Inventions  in  F,  (No.  8,  as 
before,)  and  the  three-part  Invention  in  E  minor.  No.  14.  (Plays.) 
The  first  has  the  character  already  assigned  to  it.  The  second  is  full 
of  repose  and  quiet  meditation. 

4.  Or  take,  again,  two  pieces  by  Chopin.  Let  them  be  the  Noc- 
turne in  E  flat,  op.  9,  and  the  Polonaise  in  A,  already  heard.     (Plays.) 
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In  the  nocturne  we  have  a  soft  and  tender  musing,  as  when  at 
twilight  one  sinks  into  a  tender  day-dream. 

From  these  and  multitudes  of  other  examples  that  might  be  ad- 
duced it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  music  something  beyond  a  pleas- 
ant turning  of  words  and  phrases,  something  more  than  a  symmetrical 
succession  of  well-contrasted  periods.  Every  piece  leaves  a  greater 
or  less  effect  upon  the  feelings.  It  has  its  own  spirit  of  grave  or  gay, 
heroic  or  tender.  This  inner  something,  this  soul  of  the  music  we  call 
Content. 

22.  The  whole  Content  of  a  piece  is  the  total  impression 
it  leaves  upon  the  most  congenial  hearer.  Or,  as  another 
has  said,  "  The  whole  Content  of  a  piece  is  all  that  the  author 
put  into  it,  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  imagination  and 
feeling."  * 

The  Content  is  to  be  found  out  by  hearing  the  piece  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  for  its  meaning  to  be  ascertained.  The  Content  is 
not  some  peculiarity  of  the  piece  that  can  be  pointed  out,  but  the  final 
impression  it  leaves  after  repeated  hearings.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  examples  thus  far  referred  to  have  been  sucli  as  were  already 
familiar  through  previous  citation. 

Pieces  lacking  Content  are  merely  empty  forms — bodies  without 
souls.     There  are  many  such  to  be  met  with. 

A  piece  may  be  of  considerable  length  and  elegantly  written  and 
yet  contain  but  a  small  Content.  Compare,  e,  g.  these  two  pieces. 
The  first  is  Fields'  nocturne  in  B  flat,  one  of  his  cleverest  works.  The 
secsond,  Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp,  op.  28.  (Plays.)  The  first 
is  an  elegant  piece  of  verse,  but  it  says  very  little.  The  second  is  ex- 
tremely earnest  and  heartfelt;  yet  even  this  is  not  of  such  deep  mean- 
ing as,  e.  g.y  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  second  sonata.     (Plays.) 

(These  works  should  be  repeated  until  the  puj)ils  or  the  greater 
part  of  them  perceive  the  differences  of  wliicli  mention  is  made.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  tell  them  beforehand  the  qualities  they  are  to  find.  Let 
them  learn  to /eel  them  for  themselves.) 

As  music  is  a  much  more  complete  emotional  expression  than 
speech,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  fitly  describe  in  words  the  general 
impression  musical  master- works  make  upon  the  feelings  of  congenial 
listeners.     "  Congeyiial  listeners,"  is  said,  because  when  one  lacks  a 

♦J.  C.  Fillmore. 
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musical  soul,  or  is  out  of  the  mood  for  it,  a  piece  makes  no  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  creations  of  genius  and  those 
of  an  inferior  order  is  one  of  Content.  Any  student  who  will  study  the 
best  models,  and  follow  the  directions  of  competent  teachers,  may  master 
the  technical  art  of  the   musical  composer,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  technical 

.*  criticism  in  all  respects.     But  unless  he  happens  also  to  have  musical 

feeling  of  a  high  order,  his  works  will  be  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in 
OoTitent.  Even  among  the  greatest  composers  there  are  some  (Francis 
Joseph  Haydn,  e.  //.,)  whose  works  are  masterly  in  form  and  taste,  but 

i^j  as  a  rule  elegant  rather  than  deep. 

In  general  every  piece  falls  into  one  of  two  categories.  Either  it 
is  stimulative  or  restful.  All  well-written  thematic  works  belong  to  the 
former  category;  lyric  movements  to  the  latter. 

:.i  The  stimulative  effect  resides  in  the  quick  movement,  and  a  vigor- 

ous harmonic  and  melodic  movement.    The  restful,  in  a  quiet  movement, 

:  generally  slow  or  at  least  moderate,  and  a  lyric  structure. 

List  op  Illustrations. 

1.  Bach  Invention  in  F.  (No.  8.) 

2.  Andante  from  Beetliovcn's  Sonata  in  F  min.,  op.  57.  (sixteen  meas.) 

3.  Schubert  Mcnuetto  in  B  min. 

4.  Adagio  of  Sonuta  Palhetique.  (sixteen  meas.) 

5.  Chopin's  Polonaise  Militairc  in  A. 

6.  Bach's  three-part  Invention  in  E  min.  No.  14. 

7.  Chopin  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9. 

8.  Field's  Nocturne  in  B  flat. 

9.  Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp. 

10.  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  2,  No.  2. 
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LESSON   EIGHTEENTH. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  EMOTIONAL. 

Let  us  observe  again  two  of  the  pieces  out  of  the  last  lesson. 
They  are  the  Bach  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  and  the  theme  of  the  Andante 
in  the  Beethoven  Sonata  appassionata,  op.  57.     (Plays.) 

Which  of  these  seems  to  mean  the  most?  Which  one  has  the 
more  feeling  in  it?  (This  point  must  be  dwelt  upon  and  the  pieces 
played  repeatedly  until  the  pupils  perceive  that  there  is  more  feeling  in 
the  Andante.)  Let  us  analyze  the  phraseology  of  the  Andante.  Its 
interest  is  chiefly  harmonic.  Its  peculiarly  serious  expression  is  due  to 
the  alternation  of  the  tonic  and  subdominant  chords,  thus: 
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The  effect  of  gravity  is  also  partly  due  to  the  low  position  of  the 
chords  in  absolute  pitch,  especially  of  the  seventh-chord  which  opens 
the  second  period.  To  the  same  impression  the  slow  movement  con- 
duces. The  passage  presents  nothing  of  outward  sensuous  melody  for 
the  ear  to  seize  upon. 

On  the  other  liand,  observe  again  the  phraseology  of  the  Bach  In- 
vention. (See  Chap.  IV,  where  it  is  analyzed.)  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  two  motives  which  are  repeated  many  times  in  different  keys 
and  in  both  voices.  The  first  is  the  bold  arpeggio  figure,  tlie  first  six 
notes  of  the  treble.  The  last  tone  of  this  motive  is  also  the  first  of  the 
second  figure,  the  descending  run  in  sixteenths.  These  two  motives 
together  make  a  phrase  and  form  the  principal  idea  of  the  piece. 

This  phrase  occurs  entire  ten  times  in  the  Invention;  besides  these 
the  first  motive  occurs  six  times,  and  an  inverted  imitation  of  it  (see 
measure  21,  in  the  bass)  several  times  more. 

Thus  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  Invention 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  this  single  idea,  and  that  the  two  speakers. 
Or  rather  singers  (the  treble  and  bass)  arrive  at  nothing  new  after  all 
their  prolonged  discussion. 
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In  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  piece  we  find  a  decided  plan.  It 
begins  in  F  major.  At  the  seventh  measure  it  goes  into  C  major,  and 
makes  a  cadence  in  this  key  in  the  eleventh  measure,  closing  with  the 
accent  of  the  twelfth  measure.  Then  ensues  the  middle  part  which 
begins  in  C,  passes  into  G  minor,  D  minor,  B  flat  and  so  back  to  F. 
The  climax  occurs  in  the  nineteenth  or  twenty-first  measures. 

The  construction  of  so  elaborate  a  piece  from  so  few  materials  is 
an  evidence  of  intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 

2.  Another  example  of  a  similar  mode  of  construction  is  afforded 
by  the  Bach  Invention  in  C,  No.  1,  analyzed  in  Chap.  IV.  This  work 
also  consists  of  a  single  phrase  imitated,  transformed,  transposed,  car- 
ried through  C,  G,  D  minor,  A  minor,  F,  and  so  back  to  C,  and  all  this 
within  a  compass  of  twenty-two  measures. 

3.  Yet  another  example  of  this  mode  of  construction  is  afforded 
by  the  Bach  Fugue  in  C  minor.     (Clavier,  No.  2,  Plays.) 

In  all  these  a  leading  subject  is  taken  as  a  text,  not  to  come  back 
to  and  repeat  entire  as  in  the  Rondo  and  other  binary  and  ternary 
forms,  but  to  xcork  tcith^  to  transpose  and  transform,  to  elaborate  by 
means  of  harmonic  treatment  until  an  entire  movement  is  built  up  out 
of  it.  This  is  tiie  type  of  musical  composition  as  it  existed  in  Bach's 
time.  Some  pieces -arc  more  emotional  than  others,  but  all  of  them  are 
built  up  on  this  plan.  They  contain  Musical  Thought,  These  trans- 
formations of  motive  arc  equivalent  to  reason ing^ in  language.  To  ap- 
preciate them  properly  one  needs  to  follow  the  idea  through  all  its 
modifications  and  modulations. 

The  opposite  of  this  mode  of  structure,  as  we  have  long  ago  seen, 
is  the  lyric,  the  natural  type  of  the  emotional.  Observe  now,  for  the 
sake  of  the  contrast,  the  first  sixteen  measures  of  the  Beethoven  Adagio 
from  the  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2,  No.  1.     (Plays.) 

In  general  the  following  may  be  advanced  as  a  sound  doctrine 
regarding  the  Intellectual  in  Music. 

All  thematic  music  is  of  an  intellectual  character.  In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  it,  the  hearer  needs  to  firmly  seize  the  leading  motive, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  it  throuffh  its  various  transformations.  Such 
a  following  out  and  participating  in  the  author's  musical  thought,  im- 
plies an  unconscious  comparison  of  the  motive  with  its  various  trans- 
formations. All  thematic  music  is  characterized  bv  more  varied  modu- 
lations  and  a  more  artificially  contrived,  or  at  least  a  freer,  harmonic 
structure  than  is  found  in  lyric.  Here,  again,  in  this  elaborate  harmonic 
Betting,  we  have  the  trace  of  mastership  on  the  part  of  the  composer ; 
a  token  of  his  musical  thinking^  as  distinguished  from  merely  meditating. 
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Yet  this  kind  of  music  is  not  unemotionaL  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is 
sometiines  intensely  exciting.  When  this  is  the  case  the  effect  is  due 
to  a  fitly  chosen  harmonic  progression  by  means  of  which  a  climax  is 
attained,  and  the  intensification  of  the  effect  through  the  reiteration  of 
the  leading  motives. 

The  leading  motive  is  repeated  many  times  in  all  music,  for  in  this 
way  only  can  unity  be  attained  in  a  music-piece.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  repetitions  in  thematic  and  lyric  pieces, 
viz.,  that  in  lyric  pieces  the  motive  is  repeated  unchanged,  but  in  the- 
mxtic  pieces  with  manifold  changes. 

Thematic  music  is  at  first  unattractive  to  hearers  in  general,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  hear  it  properly.  When  they  hear  the  same 
piece  many  times  they  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  in  the  end  enjoy  it 
and  even  prefer  it  to  lyric  pieces  they  at  first  thought  more  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  decided  examples  of  the  intellectual  in  music  is 
afforded  by  counterpoint.  (See  Lesson  V.)  The  simplest  theme 
treated  contrapuntally  acquires  a  dignity  which  was  before  wanting. 
In  double  counterpoint  the  intellectual  is  even  more  strongly  marked. 

The  strictest  type  of  musical  composition  is  the  Fugue.  In  this  a 
single  subject  forms  the  substance  of  it.  This  subj(»ct  can  not  I)e  trans- 
formed with  absolute  freedom,  but  each  imitation  must  take  place  on  a 
particular  degree  of  the  scale.  Thus,  e.  ^.,  if  the  antecedent  is  in  the 
tonic,  the  imitation  or  answer  ("  consequent '')  must  be  on  the  dominant, 
and  vice  versa.  When  a  modulation  takes  place  and  the  subject  ap- 
pears in  a  foreign  key,  the  imitation  takes  place  in  the  dominant  of  that. 

Besides  these  restrictions  there  is  also  the  "  counter-subject"  which 
every  voice  must  take  up  immediately  after  finishing  the  subject.  Thus 
the  counter-subject  forms  almost  an  invariable  accompaniment  to  the 
subject  throughout  the  Fugue.  In  spite  of  these  limitations  Bach  was 
able  to  use  this  form  with  such  freedom  as  to  leave  us  a  very  great 
number  of  Fugues  which  are  not  only  masterly  in  their  construction  but 
emotional  and  thoroughly  free  and  musical,  and  among  the  most  cher- 
ished treasures  of  the  musician's  repertory. 

Note. — Students  desiring  to  study  Fugue  analj-tically  can  do  so  in  Mr. 
James  Higgs'  "  Fugue "  (in  Novello's  **  Music  Primers,"  price  one  dollar.) 
Those  able  to  read  German  will  find  a  very  interesting  tn'atment  of  the  subject  in 
the  third  vol.  of  J.  G.  Lobe's  Kompositionslehre^  in  which  he  bases  his  theories 
on  Bach's  remarkable  work  "  Die  Kunst  der  Fugue  "  (Peters'  Ed.)  a  series  of 
twenty.four  Fugues  on  a  single  subject. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  may  be  continued  through  another  one. 
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in    which    case   the   ^Mist  of  additional   illustrations'^  will    be  found 

useful. 

List  op  Illustrations. 

1.  Bach's  Invention  in  F. 

2.  Andanlc  from  BeclUoven*s  op.  57.  (sixteen  meas.) 
8.  Bach*s  Invention  in  C,  No.  1. 

i.  Allegro  from  Beelhoven's  Sonata  in  F,  op.  2  No.  1. 

Additional  Illustrations,  not  analyzed  above. 

1.  Bach's  Fugue  in  C  minor,  Clavier,  No.  2. 

2.  Schubert  Impromptu  in  C  minor,  op.  90,  No.  1. 

3.  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Clavier,  No.  IG. 

4.  Schubert  Impromptu  in  E  flat,  op.  DO,  No.  2. 

5.  Lefebre-Wcly's"Titania.'' 

6.  First  movement  of  piano  solo  in  Chopin's  Concerto  inE  minor,  op.  11. 

7.  Handel  Cliaconne  and  variations  in  G.    No.  3  of  Kohler's  Ilandel's  "  Lessons, 
Pieces,  and  Fugues."    (Peters'  Ed.  No.  40.) 

8.  Himdel's  Capriccio  in  G  minor,  No.  2  of  "  Seven  Pieces  "  in  same  volume. 


LESSON    NINETEENTH. 


PASSAGES,  CADENZAS  AND  EFFECTS. 


Sequence  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  immediate  repetition  of 
a  phrase  or  motive  whether  in  unclianged  or  modified  form. 

In  thematically  composed  periods  the  motive  is  followed  by  several 
repetitions  of  it  in  a  somewhat  changed  form.  The  Sequence  thus 
formed  proceeds  no  farther  than  compatible  with  a  graceful  return  to 
the  key  in  whicli  the  period  is  intended  to  conclude.  A  Sequence  not 
thus  returning  and  completing  itself  into  a  j)eriod,  becomes  either  an 
independent  section, or  a  passdffe^  which  is  the  general  name  given  to 
such  parts  of  a  music-piece  as  do  not  fall  into  periods.  The  following, 
e.  (j.^  is  a  very  simple  passage. 

Ex.  20. 


-^—^ 


Here  is  one  slightly  more  complex. 


Ex.  21.     =fc?- 


PASSAGES,  CADENZAS  AND  EFFECTS.  4li 

Observe  the  following  two  passages  from  Cranicr''s  First  study. 
(Rays  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  measure.)  Observe  also  the 
|)assage  descending  from  the  second  beat  of  the  tenth  measure  to  the 
first  note  of  the  thirteenth.  (Plays.)  Also  the  ascending  and  descend- 
iijg  passages  following.  (Plays  the  whole  study.)  Explain  iho  con- 
struction of  these  passages.  Thus,  e,  </.,  the  right  hand  ascends  in  the 
thirteenth  measure  and  three  measures  after  by  secpiencing  on  the 
figure  at  a  Ex.  22. 

Later  it  descends  by  sequencing  on  figure  ^,  Ex.  22. 

Ex.  22. 


ifg^^^^^il^gi^gl  -• 


Such  passages  as  these  dilfer  from  regularly  constructed  })hr«ises 
in  this,  that  being  composed  of  a  merely  artificial  sequencing  on  a 
single  motive,  whatever  sensible  or  definite  may  come  of  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  harmonic  treatment  and  progressions. 

Passages  in  nnisical  composition  stjrve  the  purpose  of  gracefully 
connecting  one  part  of  a  work  with  another,  and  of  relieving  the  atten- 
tion from  the  strain  of  the  thoughtful  or  deeply  ex[>ressive  periods  b(»- 
tween  whi(^h  they  intervene.  In  this  use  we  find  them  in  Bach,  Ilandt^l, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  in  fact  all  good  composers.  Tn  modern 
writers,  however,  they  have  been  very  much  developcHl  and  have  been 
made  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of  bravoura  effect,  especially  on  the 
pianoforte.  The  effectiveness  of  a  passage  is  in  j)roportion  to  its  appar- 
ent difHculty,  which  impression,  again,  is  derived  either  fron^the  visible 
labor  of  the  player,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  hearer  to  un<lerstand 
the  construction  of  it.  Any  such  Sequence  as  those  in  Exs.  20  and 
21  is  easily  compnihended  by  even  an  inexperienced  ear.  Bnt  we 
find  in  various  modern  works  passages  not  susceptible  of  ready  analysis 
by  the  ear,  especially  when  played  rapidly.  Thus,  f.  //.,  observe  this 
cadenza  from  Liszt's  Rigoletto.  (Plays  Chrcmiatic  Cadenza  on  ]).  4  of 
that  piece.)  When  played  rapidly  it  produces  an  immense  (iffec^t.  Tt 
is  derived  from  the  chromatic  scale.  T^et  us  build  it.  Suppose  we 
take  a  descending;  chromatic  scale  of  one  octave. 


Ex.  23.    : 


: ^ I 


Instead  of   descending  simply,  in   this   way,    let  us  go  down   by 
4 
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sequences   of    a   motive  ascending    one    degree,    played    with   both 
hands. 


Ex.  *^4. 


Btu^nnz S ^  y^.  ^  ' et( 


W^ 


li 


^■. 


Now  let  tlie  little  finger   play  a  chromatic  scale  a  sixth  above  tho 
treble  and  a  sixth  below  the  alto.     Then   the  right  hand  will  play  this: 


Ex.  25. 


^^i^^g.^^^  etc. 


And  the  left  hand  this: 


Ex.  20.     [-"i^^i^^ 


And  both  hands  this: 


/ 


t2^     ♦  !>!>♦      ^      ^ 


i^y 


1^1         l«L«_J_  I         I  ' 


In  Chopin's  works  we  find  a  great  variety  of  passages  consisting 
generally  of  a  combination  of  sequences  of  diminished  sevenths  re- 
solved chromatically.  Of  such  a  kind  are,  e,  ^.,  the  following  from  the 
Concerto  in  E  minor.  Here  (p.  165  of  the  Augener  edition  of  Klind- 
worth's  Chopin)  are  two  ascending  sequences  of  diminished  chords, 
differently  treated  (second  and  third  lines).* 

On  p.  108  of  the  same  edition  we  have  a  different  passage  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  plan.  (See  in  general,  the  chain  of  pas- 
sat^es  following  the  soft  melody  in  C,  middle  part  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Chopin  Concerto.) 

l^cference  mav  also  be  made  if  convenient  to  the  Cadenza  in  the 
Rive- King  edition  of  Liszt's  Second  Rhapsody. 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  aequenccs  immediately  preceding  the  close 
of  the  solo  part  in  E  major,  first  movement  of  Concerto  in  E  minor. 
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List  of  Illustrations. 


1.  Cramer's  First  Study. 

2.  Cadenza  from  Liszt's  "  Rigoletto.'' 

3.  Passages  from  Chopin  Concerto  in  E  minor. 


LESSON    TWENTIETH. 

THE  SENSUOUS  AND  THE  IDEALIZED. 

In  dance  music  all  its  good  harmony  and  melody,  and  grace- 
ful treatment  generally,  are  made  subservient  to  the  sense  of  pliysical 
motion.  Thus,  e.  g,^  observe  the  following.  (Plays  a  part  of  Strauss' 
"  Blue  Danube  Waltzes.")  This  music  unquestionably  is  genuine  and 
valid,  but  it  appeals  mainly  to  the  dancing  instinct.  As  played  by  the 
the  orchestra  it  is  much  more  voluptuous  than  it  appears  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

Observe  now  another  waltz.  (Plays  Karl  Merz's  "  Pearl  of  the 
Sea.")  In  this  we  have  the  dance-instinct  also  addressed,  but  not  in  so 
enticing  and  voluptuous  forms  as  in  the  Strauss  music.  This  belongs 
to  the  class  of  *'  drawing-room  waltzes,"  and  partakes  of  the  naivete  of 
the  People's  Song. 

x\gain,  take  a  still  less  pronounced  type.  (Plays  the  Chopin 
^Valtz  in  E  flat,  op.  18.)  Here  we  have  also  a  waltz;  the  same  rhythm 
and  the  same  form.  Yet  in  this  piece  the  sensuous  element  has  retired. 
It  is  not  now  an  actual  flesh-and-blood  dance  to  which  the  composer 
invites  us,  but  to  a  poetically  conceived  meditation  upon  a  waltz. 
Here  the  fancy  runs  wild.  This  we  see  in  the  extremely  rapid  tempo, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  as  rapid  as  a  waltz  could  be  danced. 

The  Strauss  "  Blue  Danube "  reminds  us  of  the  whirling  ball- 
room, the  thickly  perfumed  air,  the  blazing  lights,  and  all  the  sensuous 
intoxication  that  goes  with  it.  The  Merz  waltz  is  still  a  dance,  a  flesh- 
and-blood  dance,  but  no  longer  so  exciting.  It  is  a  nice,  hearty  family 
dance  under  the  trees  in  open  sky.  The  Chopin  waltz  leaves  the  physi- 
cal scene  entirely.     This  is  the  idealized  dance. 

Observe  again  the  following.  (Plays  the  waltz  from  Gounod's 
"Faust.*')     And  then  this.     (Plays  the  Chopin  Waltz  in  A  flat,  op.  42.) 

Here  again  we  have  the  same  contrast.     One  of  the  pieces  invites 
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us  to  a  real  waltz;  the  other  to  an  idealized  re  very.  Which  is  the 
material?     And  which  the  poetic? 

If  convenient  it  will  be  well  to  show  here  how  the  physical  "  Faust  " 
waltz  is  itself  idealized,  although  in  a  sensational  direction,  in  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Gounod's  "  Faust/'  Here  we  have  the  dreamy  molodv 
in  the  middle  of  the  waltz  dwelt  upon  and  idealized,  and  the  slow 
movement  interposed,  recalling  the  first  meeting  of  Faust  and 
Marguerita. 

The  same  distinction  between  dance  music  proper,  and  parlor 
music  in  dance  forms,  prevails  throughout  all  the  movements  originally 
designed  to  control  the  physical  motions,  such  as  the  March,  Waltz, 
Polka,  Mazurka,  Minuet,  etc.  It  will  bo  felt  by  the  observant  that 
those  pieces  which  most  strongly  suggest  and  invite  to  physical  motions 
(as  the  Strauss  waltzes,  for  example)  stop  there,  and  do  not  possess  a 
poetic  Content. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Strauss'  Blue  Danube  Waltz.    (Any  other  superior  dancing  waltz  will  do.) 

2.  Karl  Merz's  **  Pearl  of  the  Sea." 
;J.  Choi)in  Waltz  in  E  flat,  op.  18. 

4.  Waltz  from  Gk)unod's  "  Faust."    (Sydney  Smith,  perhaps.) 

5.  Chopin  Waltz  in  A  flat,  op.  42. 

6.  Liszt's  Gounod's  "  Faust.'' 


LESSOX     TWENTY- FIRST. 

DESCIUPTIVE,  SUGGESTIVE  AND  POETIC  MUSIC. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  previous  lesson,  we  have  here  to  do  with  music 
in  which  certain  external  events  or  objects  are  referred  to  by  means  of 
music. 

Observe  the  following.  (Plays  Henry  Weber"'s  "The  Storm," 
but  without  naming  it.)  Ask  the  cpiostion  :  "  Do  any  of  the 
class  know  this  piece?"  If  none  of  them  know  it,  ask  them  to 
tell  what  it  means.  It  will  prove  a  very  amusing  experiment, 
the  accounts  will  be  so  different.  If  any  of  the  class  already 
know  it,  ask  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  allow  the  others  to  give  their 
explanation  of  it.  When  this  has  been  done,  read  aloud  the  author's 
prefatory  note  as  follows: 
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"The  Storm.  An  Imitation  of  Naturo(!)  The  foHowinjr  is  the 
idea  conveyed  by  this  composition.  A  shoj)lHMd  is  proing  home  witli 
his  flock — while  he  is  playing  an  air  on  his  tiuto  a  storm  approacrhes. 
The  thunder,  the  roaring  of  the  water,  the  crash  of  tre(?s  and  tli(»  firo- 
bellsareto  be  heard  in  succession."'  (Plays  again.)  As  an  "imitation 
of  nature"  this  pretty  little  piece  is  scarcely  successful.  For  although 
the  flute  and  the  muffled  thunder  are  tolerablv  suijirested,  the  crash  (»f 
trees  and  roaring  of  the  waters  do  not  aj)pear.  The  fire-bells  also 
would  scarcely  be  heard  in  a  pastoral  neighborhood.  However,  this  is 
a  point  relating  to  the  poetic  concej)tion,  with  which  we  have  really 
nothing  to  do.  Our  question  is.  Do  these  musical  figures  really  roj)re- 
sent  or  remind  us  of  the  natural  objects  to  which  the  author  refers 
them?  To  this  question  we  must  return  a  decided  negative.  Even 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
master  as  Wagner,  a  stprm  is  v(»ry  imperfectly  represented. 

Again,  observe  this.  (Plays  Mr.  G.  D.  Wilson's  "  Shepherd  Boy.") 
This  pretty  little  piece  has  no  imitation  of  nature  as  such.  A  name  is 
given  it  which  serves  as  a  starting  point.  But  the  music  gives  us 
neither  the  rocks,  the  grass,  the  sheep,  the  shet^p-liells,  the  boy,  his 
crook,  or  the  bright  sky  over  liead,  but  only  the  peaceful  and  monoton- 
ous spirit  of  such  a  scene.     Tiiis  is  an  Idyll  and  not  a  description. 

For  a  still  more  fortunate^  example  observe  this.  (Phays  Schu- 
marurs  "The  Hobby  Horse"  No.  8,  out  of  the  Album  for  the  Young, 
without  naming  it.  When  the  piec'e  is  concluded,  ask  the  class  their 
impression  of  it,  as  to  what  it  means  or  represents.)  In  such  a  pieces 
as  this  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  the  meaning  of  tlu^  author  from  simply 
hearing  the  piece.  But  when  the  clue  is  afforded,  the  suitability  of 
the  music  becomes  api):irent. 

Observe  also  "The  Jollv  Farmer '*''  No.  10  in  the  Album  for  the 
Young.  (Plays.)  This  pietu*  miglit  bt*  called  by  any  other  name  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  simplicity,  heartiness  and  satisfac- 
tion. Schumann's  title  is  on  the  whole  the  easiest  hypothesis  by  which 
to  account  for  it. 

Plays  also  "Santa  Claus  "  No.  12  in  the  Album,  the  Spring  aoiig 
No.  15,  the  little  Romance  No.  10,  and  the  Sailors  song  No.  37. 

It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  study  in  this  connection,  as  time 
serves,  Schumann's  '*  Scenes  from  Childhood"  op.  15.  These  thirteen 
little  pieces  are  extremely  varied  and  clever,  and  belong  rather  to 
poetic  music,  than  to  descriptive  music!  prop<;r. 

The  diflference  here  implied  is  this:  —  In  descriptive  music  it  is 
attempted  to  represent  the  external  traits  of  objects  by  means  of  music, 
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in  such  a  way  that  a  person  hearing  the  music  will  recall  the  object, 
which  is  practically  impossible.  Jn  poetic  music  it  is  attempted  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  such  and  such  natural  objects  or  experiences. 
The  title  serves  to  connect  the  two.  Whoever  hears  the  music  with- 
out knowing  the  title,  hears  only  some  very  animated  and  widely  <lif- 
ferent  pieces  of  music,  interesting  and  fresh  considered  simply  as 
music.  When  he  knows  the  title  he  has  in  that  a  clue  to  the  com- 
poser's intention  or  desire  of  representing  something  beyond  the  actual 
content  of  the  music  as  such.  Such  pieces,  therefore,  form  useful 
study  for  pupils*  not  yet  thoroughly  musical. 

Of  the  same  class  but  in  a  lower  grade  are  the  fanciful  titles  so 
common  in  parlor  pieces,  such  as  "  W^arblings  at  Eve,"  "  Monastery 
Bells,"  "  Maiden's  Prayer,"  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  title  was  an  after- 
thought, put  on  to  sell  the  piece,  frequently,  indeed,  assigned  by  some 
other  than  the  composer,  and  often  with  very  little  reference  to  the 
actual  Content  of  the  music. 

Observe  again  this.  (Plaj's  the  *' Battle  of  Prague,"  without  an- 
nouncing title.)  This,  again,  is  an  independent  and  fairly  well  made 
piece  of  music,  a  Sonata,  indeed.  That  the  low  tones  represent  can- 
non no  one  would  know  except  he  knew  the  intention. 

If  convenient  it  will  prove  very  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
observe  a  four-hand  performance  of  W^agner's  "  Rido  of  the  Valkyrie," 
one  of  the  most  singular  compositions  before  the  public. 

There  are  also  at  least  two  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas  \vhi(^h  are  of 
especial  interest  in  this  connection.  They  are  "The  Pastorale  ''  op.  t2S, 
and  "The  Adieux,  the  Absence  and  the  Return,"  op.  8-i. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  "The  Storm  "  by  Henry  Weber. 

2.  ^'The  Shepherd  Boy,"  G.  D.  Wilson. 

W.  *'  Tlie  Hobby  Horse,"  etc.  from  Schumanu'*  "  Album  for  the  Young,"  op.  68. 

4.  "The  Battle  of  Prague,"  by  Kotzwara.     ' 

5.  "  Scenes  from  Childhood  "  op.  15.  Schumann. 
0.  "Sonata  Pastorale,"  op.  28.  Bcetlioven. 

7.  "The  Adieux,  the  Absence,  and  the  Return."     S  mala  op.  81.  Beethoven. 


Part  Foitrth. 


STUDIES  IN  ART  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-SECOND. 


SECTION    FIRST.      TUB   IDEAL   AND    ITS   PHASES. 

Every  thing  that  ts^  stone,  plant,  tree,  landscape,  building,  animal 
and  man  himself,  presents  itself  to  the  mind  in  two  aspects.  First  as 
an  actual  appearance,  an  established  and  ordered  existence,  proceeding 
according  to  its  own  laws  and  expressing  its  own  nature.  Man  at 
first  accepts  it  in  uiupiestioning  simplicity.  Presently,  however,  this 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  whatever  is  because  it  Av,  gives  place  to 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  seeks  to  know  fcht/  it  is.  Tho  answer  to  this 
gives  the  second  aspect  of  things;  namely,  that  overy  thing  that  is 
is  the  representation  or  embodiment  of  some  particular  /</<</,  which 
existed  before  the  ap])earance  of  it,  either  in  the  present  individual  or 

« 

any  of  its  predecessors. 

Thus  if  we  attentively  consider  a  piece  of  crystalline  rock,  as 
of  granite,  we  find  it  first  a  merely  natural  appearance,  an  inanimate 
substance,  a  piece  of  matter.  But  when  we  meditate  up(m  it  more 
deeply,  we  perceive  that  its  particles  are  organized  into  crystals, 
determinate  forms,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  particles  of  matter 
have  followed  certain  laws.  Thus,  beyond  all  we  can  learn  of  the  piece 
of  granite  by  mere  inspection,  there  lies  back  of  this  its  If/w^  the  ruling 
principle  of  its  tt/2}e;  the  uiea^  of  which  granite  is  the  ex])ression.  So 
every  piece  of  inorganic  nature  manifests  laws,  ideas,  which  are  back 
of  the  natural  appearance. 

In  an  organized  existence,  as,  e.  .7.,  a  plant,  we  recognize  the  idea 
much  more  clearly.  For,  whereas  in  the  crystal  the  impelling  force 
acted  in  the  original  formation  once  for  all,  in  the  plant  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  continual   creation.     With  its   leaves  open   to  the  sunshine 
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and  showers,  and  its  rootlets  groping  in  the  soil  for  moisture  and 
other  elements  of  its  being,  it  gathers  to  itself  from  the  world  about  it 
whatever  is  most  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  shapes  and  fashions  it 
according  to  the  organic  law  of  its  species.  Here,  then,  we  come  u])on 
certain  rudimental  appearances  of  self-determination;  or,  as  we  might 
otherwise  say,  upon  a  higher  step  in  the  representation  of  idea. 

How  much  stronger  is  the  expression  of  idea  in  a  tree!  Take 
the  oak.  The  acorn  is  a  little  fruit,  scarcely  larger  than  the  end 
of  your  finger.  Planted,  it  yields  but  a  tender  shoot.  But  when  a 
hundred  suns  of  summer  have  shone  upon  it,  and  a  century's  winds  and 
storms  beat  upon  it,  how  sturdy  and  grand  it  stands!  There  is  in  the 
oak  an  idea^  the  law  of  its  being;  and  sunshine,  rain,  storm  and  pass- 
ing years,  but  afford  it  opportunity  to  bring  this  idea  to  expression — to 
work  out  its  own  ideaL 

Again,  consider  the  animal,  more  highly  organized,  gifted  with 
self-movement,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  mind  and  intelligence; 
nay, even  with  the  more  precious  qualities  of  friendship  and  affection. 
Yet  each  kind  is  true  to  its  type.  Individuals  differ,  but  there  is  be- 
hind all  these  variations  the  idea  of  the  species,  the  type  of  the  kind, 
the  ideal ^  from  which  no  one  varies  in  any  radical  degree. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  still  higher  expression  of  idea  in  man,  whose 
glory  is  his  mind;  his  complex  and  wonderful  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature,  the  image  of  God.  This  it  is  which  investigates  the  outer 
world,  arranges  her  phenomena  into  orderly  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  classifies  her  appearances  according  to  their  essential 
character.  It  is  the  mind  of  man  which  multiplies  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  life,  as  well  as  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  Still  more 
the  mind  shows  itself  in  literature,  and  here  in  such  true  sense  as  to 
make  all  these  other  achievements  seem  of  no  meaning  and  significance 
as  if  they  were  indeed  only  the  very  "small  dust  of  the  balance.  "  Thus 
we  have  in  the  lower  department  of  mental  effort,  what  we  might  call  the 
"matter-of-fact''  part  of  literature, the  newspapers  and  magazines  through 
which  man  learns  of  the  doings  and  ideas  of  his  fellow  men  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  histories  in  which  he  learns  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  reads  the  lessons  of  the  past.  How  wonderful  is  the  evi- 
dence these  give  of  far-reaching  human  thought  and  sympathy  ! 
But  above  this  great  practical  department  of  literature  which  relates 
itself  to  material  success,  we  find  Poetry,  and  Imaginative  Composition 
of  every  kind,  in  which  the  human  spirit  soars  into  liigher  regions  of 
fancy  and  feeling.  Here  the  soul  is  represented  as  unhampered  by 
accidents  of  fortune,  or  as  triumphing  over  them  in    the  exuberant 
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force  of  its  own  individuality.  Nay  !  the  spirit  searclies  into 
the  eternal  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  sets  thtMu  in  order  before 
lis.  This  progress  goes  yet  further  in  Art.  Temple,  Statue,  Pieturr, 
Symphony  and  Psalin,  all  unite  in  giving  evidence  of  a  spiritual 
activity  in  man  which  rises  above  the  routine  of  evervdav  life  and  its 
necessities,  into  the  clear  and  more  enduring  radiance  of  the  ideal. 

Thus,  whether  we  consider  the  progress  (jf  creation,  from  the  rudi- 
inental  forms  of  the  earliest  geological  periods  to  the  highly  organized 
beings  which  occupy  the  earth  at  tlie  present  time;  or  if  we  study  one 
natural  appearance  after  another  and  see  how  plainly  each  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  a  hijrher  law,  an  eternal  idea  which  determines 
its  appearance,  and  then  again  combine  these  into  an  ascending  system 
of  excellence: — in  either  case  we  have  to  do  with  ideas  and  the  Ideal; 
and  so  with  everlasting  truth,  the  inner  nature  c^f  things,  the  soul,  and 
immortal  interests;  for  the  ideal  is  the  abiding,  the  eternal.  As 
Schopenhauer  says: 

^*  For  thousands  of  years  a  chemical  force  slumbered  in  matter  until 
the  touch  of  re-agents  set  it  free;  then  it  apj)eared,  but  time  is  only  for 
the  appearance  not  for  the  force  itself.  For  thousands  of  years  galvan- 
ism slept  in  copper  and  zinc,  and  they  both  lay  resting  ov(?r  against 
silver,  which  as  soon  as  all  three  are  cond)ined  under  proper  conditions 
must  burst  out  in  flames.  Even  in  a  drv  s(»(»d-corn  for  three  thousand 
years  the  slumbering  force  lay  hidden  which  in  th(»  final  ap})earance  of 
suitable  circumstances  bursts  out  as  plant.  But,  as  before,  time  is  not 
for  the  idea  itself,  but  only  for  its  appearance." 

Again,  let  us  observe  further  that  in  no  single  individual  is  its  own 
ideal  fully  realized.  Even  in  the  lowest  types,  as  crystals,  it  is  rare  to 
find  fully  formed  specimens,  ]>ut  rather  they  mostly  appear  with  a  <»orner 
broken  liere,  a  line  or  proportion  tlistorted  there,  and  so  on.  On  the 
higher  plane  of  plant-life  the  difTiculty  of  discovering  a  perf(H't  speci- 
men is  much  greater.  In  one  the  brandies  are  not  symmetrical;  in 
another  the  stenj  is  distorted;  even  a  single  perfect  leaf  is  rarely  seen. 
A  perfectly  formed  hnimal  is  equally  rare.  Whethc^r  l)elonging  t(>the 
lowest  grades  of  animal  life  or  the  highest,  or  at  any  intermediate  place 
in  the  scale,  in  almost  every  individual  we  find  some  imperfection  or 
other;  a  hard  winter,  a  season  of  famine,  an  untimely  and  unsui'C(»ssful 
struggle  for  supremacy; — some  one  <^r  all  of  these  have  interfered  with 
the  developmentof  the  animal,  and  have  left  their  mark  of  im])erfection 
upon  him.  In  man  is  this  much  more  the  case.  A  form  ])erfect  in  all 
its  proportions  we  never  see.  It  is  even  difTicult  to  discover  perfectly 
proportioned  single  members.     Tn  his  mental  disposition,  likewise,  the 
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same  imperfect  results  are  observed.  For  wherever  we  search  we  dis- 
cover no  complete  man;  but  on  the  contrary  unbalanced  faculties,  con- 
tradictory impulses,  imperfectly  developed  reasoning  powers,  undis- 
ciplined affections,  and  in  short  a  general  want  of  harmony  and  coher- 
ence in  the  manifold  capacities  of  the  soul. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  these  innumerable  degrees  of  manifestation, 
the  Ideal  itself  remains  steadfast  and  eternal.  For  although,  we  ma v 
not  be  able  to  discover  a  single  individual  but  lacks  some  element  of 
perfection  or  grace,  yet  we  have  at  least  our  idea  of  tlie  averayt  excel- 
lence of  many  individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  in  this  an  imperfect 
ideal.  Beyond  and  above  this,  again,  is  the  much  higher  ideal  arrived 
at  by  collecting  all  the  most  eminent  perfections  ever  known  in  indi- 
viduals of  a  given  class,  and  combining  these  together  into  the  concep- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  crystal,  plant,  animal,  or  character  than  any  one 
has  even  seen  realized. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  no  delicacy  or  splendor  of  color,  nor  any 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  tone,  no  pleasant  savor  or  odor,  no  symmetry 
or  grace  of  form,  nor  any  magnificence  of  mental  endowment  or  genius 
of  any  kind,  but  that  beyond  it  one  immediately  imagines  something 
more  satisfactory  and  complete.  Thus  in  all  these,  the  sensuous  and 
the  purely  spiritual  as  well,  we  have  our  human  ideals  which  we  form 
])y  collecting  and  combining  separate  perfections.  These  remain 
steadfast,  or  become  constantly  more  complete  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  the  discovery  of  injperfections  in  individuals. 
Beyond  these,  again,  exists  the  true  ideal,  perfectly  known  only  to 
God,j3ut  in  some  feeble  degree  imagina])le  to  the  specially  gifted  or 
inspired;  and  these  are  the  naturalists,  statemen,  prophets,  seers, 
artists  and  poets  of  the  world,  who  all  find  their  true  distinction  in 
their  successful  divination  and  communication  of  the  ideal. 

Under  the  term  Ideal,  tlierefore,  we  ])roperly  include 
every  tiling  that  is  eternal  and  true.  Any  object  in  nature 
or  art  is  ideal  according  a.s  it  manifests  in  outward  form 
the  inner  nature  of  the  Ideal. 

Th<M-e  are  three  great  j)hases  of  the  ideal  which  include  within 
themselves  all  ])ossible  grades  of  goodness  and  excellence;  and  imply 
as  op[)osites  all  grades  of  imperfection  and  wrong.  These  all  inclusive 
phases  are  the  TurK,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Goon. 

Under   the  name    True  we   include    not   onlv  all   truthfulness  of 

ft 

statement  and  teaching,  whether  relating  to  material  objects,  to  history, 
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or  to  speculation,  hut  also  all  genuineness  and  consistency,  or  the  quality 
of  agreement  between  the  appearance  and  the  real  nature  in  any 
material  thing  or  person. 

The  conception  we  call  Goodness  relates  to  the  moral  nature,  and 
involves  in  it  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  love  as  the 
habitual  motive  of  action.  This  form  of  the  ideal  is  that  habitually 
appealed  to  in  religion.  In  its  lower  applications  it  involves  the  idea 
of  fitness,  suitability,  adaptation  to  a  proposed  end. 

The  ideal  we  call  the  Beautiful  involves  in  it  predominantly  the 
quality  oi perfection  of  appearance^  and  is  expressed  in  forms  addressed 
to  sense-perception,  or  to  the  inner  senses.  Truth  is  primarily 
addressed  to  the  intellect;  Goodness  to  the  moral  nature;  Beauty  to 
the  senses. 

All  these,  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  unite 
in  the  One  Ideal,  GOD. 

All  qualities  of  the  ideal  whether  in  material  things, 
animals,  or  personal  character,  are  but  reflections,  imperfect 
appearances,  or  intimations  of  the  Divine. 

SECTIOX    SECOND.      TUE    DESIGN    AND    SCOPE   OP    ART. 

Art  has  for  its  object  the  expression  of  the  Ideal  in  sense-form  ; 
or,  which  means  the  same  thing,  the  expression  of  the  Beautiful. 

"  The  sole  principle  of  Art  is  cognition  of  the  ideal;  its  sole  design 
the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  While  ScteficCj  tracing  the 
restless  and  inconstant  stream  of  manifold  principles  and  sequences,  in 
each  point  reached  finds  always  something  further,  and  never  a  last 
limit,  nor  yet  ever  can  find  complete  satisfaction  (just  as  little  as  one 
by  running  can  reach  the  point  where  clouds  touch  the  horizon);  Arty 
on  the  other  hand,  is  already  at  the  limit.  She  arrests  the  object  of 
her  contemplation  out  of  the  stream  of  the  world-course,  and  holds  it 
isolated.  And  this  Single,  which  in  the  stream  was  but  a  little  vanish- 
ing part,  becomes  for  her  a  representative  of  the  lohole^  an  Equivalent 
of  the  endless  Many  in  space  and  time.  She  remains  fast,  therefore, 
by  this  separate.  She  stops  the  wheel  of  time;  relations  vanish  for 
her;  only  the  essential^  the  Idea,  is  the  object. 

"We  can,  therefore,  straightway  designate  Art  SLSt/ie  exa?n  (nation 
of  thill ga  in  their  eternal  nature  and  ineanimj^  in  contrast  to  the  exami- 
nation of  things  in  their  temporal  aspects,  which  is  the  way  of  sense- 
perception   and  knowledge.     This   latter  mode  is  an   endless,  like  a 
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horizontal  line;  the  former  is  a  perpendicular  cuttinjr  the  horizon- 
tal line  at  a  chosen  point.  The  usual  mode  of  examining  things  is  the 
reasonable  one,  which  in  practical  life,  as  in  science,  is  alone  valid  and 
profitable.  The  other  is  in  Art  the  only  valid  and  profitable.  The 
scientific  is  the  mode  of  Aristotle;  the  artistic,  in  the  main,  that  of  Phi  to. 
The  first  is  like  the  furious  storm,  which  hurries  along  without  begin- 
ing  or  limit,  bends,  moves,  and  carries  every  thing  along  with  it;  the 
second  like  the  quiet  sunbeam  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  storm 
<*ntirely  unmoved  by  it.  The  first  like  the  innumerable,  tem[)estuously- 
moving  drops  of  the  water-fall,  which,  constantly  changing,  suffer  no 
glance  to  linger  upon  them;  the  second  like  the  rainbow  resting  in 
stillness  upon  this  tumultuous  crowd."* 

The  Powers  of  Art  are  thus  broadly  defined  by  Hegel:  "It  is 
the  task  and  scope  of  art  to  bring  to  our  perception  and  spiritual 
realization  all  that  in  our  thought  has  a  place  in  the  human  spirit. 
That  well-known  sentence,  Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  ptfto,  Art 
shall  realize  in  us." 

Its  design  is,  therefore  :  To  awaken  and  to  animate  the 
slumbering  feelings,  desires  and  passions  of  all  kinds;  to  fill 
the  heart  and  to  permit  to  be  conscious  in  man  everything 
developed  and  undeveloped  which  human  feeling  can 
c^irry,  experience,  and  bring  forth,  in  its  innermost  and  most 
secret  parts;  whatever  the  human  heart  in  its  manifold 
possibilities  and  moods  desires  to  move*  and  excite ;  and 
es])ecially  whatever  the  spirit  has  in  its  thought  and  in  the 

Idea  of  the  most  Essential  and  High;  the  glory  of  the 
Honored,  Eternal,  and  True. 

"  It  may  also  express  unhap])iness  and  misery,  in  order  thus  to 
make  wickedness  and  criminality  conceivable,  and  to  permit  the 
human  heart  to  share  every  thing  horrible  and  dreadful,  as  well  as  all 
joy  and  happiness.  Then  fancy  may  at  last  indulge  herself  in  vain 
sport  of  the  imagination,  and  run  riot  in  the  ensnaring  magic  of  sensu- 
ously entrancing  contemplation." 

That  is  to  say  :  It  is  within  the  power  of  Art  to  portray  the  entire 
content  of  the  human  spirit;  its  evil  no  less  than  its  good.  Neverthe- 
less the  proper  mission  of  Art,  as  the  expression  of  Beauty,  forbids 

♦Schopenhauer. 
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the  representation  of  the  evil  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  used  for 
contrast  in  order  thereby  to  reveal  a  deeper  beauty.  Any  use  of  evil 
in  art  other  than  in  this  subjection  to  good,  makes  false  art. 

SECTION   THIRD.      CONDITIONS   OF   ART   AND   OP   ITS  ENJOYMENT. 

The  effectiveness  of  Art  rests  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  comes  in  through 
sensation  and  sense-perception,  and  thus  first  reaches  the 
feelings  and  will.  Therefore,  whether  it  is  the  external 
reality  itself  which  occupies  the  attention,  or  only  the  appear- 
ance of  it  (as  in  pictures,  drawings,  or  representations)  "  by 
means  of  which  a  scene,  or  relation,  or  life-moment  of  any 
kind  is  brought  to  us, — it  remains  for  our  soul  the  same,  in 
order  to  depress  or  rejoice  us  according  to  the  nature  ot 
such  an  idea,  to  stir  and  excite  and  to  thrill  us  with  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  sympathy;  of 

anxiety,  fear,  love,  esteem,  and  wonder;  of  Honor  and  of 
Glory. 

"This  waking  up  of  all  sensations  in  us,  the  education  of  our  feel- 
ings through  each  life-picture;  to  set  in  operation  all  these  inner 
movements  through  a  merely  deceptive  external  presence — it  is  which 
is  especially  seen  as  the  peculiar,  unexcelled  power  of  art. 

"Nevertheless,  Art  in  this  manner,  im[)resses  good  and  bad  upon 
the  feelings  and  ideas;  and  the  design  should  be  to  strengthen  it  to  the 
noblest,  so  as  to  nerve  it  up  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  useful  inspira- 
tions."    (Hegel.) 

In  all  art- work  we  have  to  do  with  two  elements,  "  first 
a  content,  design,  meaning ;  then  the  expression,  represontji- 
tion  and  realization  of  this  content ;  and  both  sides  so  brought 
together  that  the  outer  and  material  is  ])resented  only  as  the 
representation  of  the  inner ^  and  not  otherwise;  as  that  which 
the  covering  has  received  and  expressed  out  of  tlie  content^* 

The  Fine  Arts  are  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  and 
Poetry  (including  all   imaginative  composition).     Each  one  of  these 

•Hegel. 
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seeks  to  express  the  beautiful  in  its  own  way,  according  to  the  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  material  through  which  it  works. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  and  justly  estimate  any  master- 
work  of  art,  therefore,  we  need  to  consider  its  conception  or  intention, 
and  the  technical  merits  of  its  execution.  Hence,  the  intention  of  the 
previous  parts  of  the  present  work  has  been  to  lead  to  an  intelligent 
observation  of  the  more  external  qualities  of  music  as  a  form  of  art. 
This  having  been  measurably  accomplished,  we  here  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  content  or  meaning  of  music,  in  doing  which  wo 
find  it  most  convenient  and  helpful  to  inquire  also  concerning  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  all  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  beautiful  itself  which  they  all  have  for  their  ideal. 

All  forms  of  the  Beautiful  as  we  saw  in  the  beginning,  are  t(j 
be  enjoyed  through  corUemplation  rather  than  tliought,  A  beautiful 
sunset,  a  grand  mountain  view,  a  great  moment  in  history,  lose  their 
charm  of  beauty  or  grandeur  when  we  reason  about  them  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry  into  the  scientific  principles  underlying  them. 
The  drops  of  water  in  the  rainbow  are  but  ordinary  examples  of  the 
substance  chemically  known  as  H«0.  It  is  only  our  own  accidental 
position  with  regard  to  them  and  the  sun,  which  enables  us  to  perceive 
in  them  the  beautiful  token  of  God's  remembrance.  We  look,  and 
behold!  it  is  there!     We  approach  to  analyze  it,  and  lo!  it  is  gone. 

All  art  and  all  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  come 
through  childlike  faith  and  openness  of  s[)irit. 

And  whenever  for  the  sake  of  studv  and  knowledge  we  analvze 
an  a4>t-wc)rk  in  order  to  sur])rise  the  secret  of  its  construction,  we 
need  to  re  create  it  again,  according  to  the  simple  directness  of  its 
meaning  as  art,  in  order  to  recover  its  charm  and  inspiration. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-THIRD. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  BExVUTIFUL. 

Under  the  term  "  Beautiful "  are  included  an  innumerable  mani- 
fold of  meanings,  so  great  and  in  their  higher  reaches  so  glorious,  that 
language  fails  in  power  to  express  them,  and  even  the  mind  is  lost 
amid  the  bewildering  splendor.  For  in  this  term  wo  reckon  together 
all  that  is  pleasing  in  sensation,  contentful  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
templation, or  kindling  and  inspiring  in  spiritual  perception.  It  em- 
braces within  itself  every  graceful  and  lovely  existence  in  created  things, 
all  that  artists  have  represented,  poets  dreamed,  or  seer  and  revela- 
tor  made  known,  and  every  possibility  of  splendor,  glory,  and  excellence, 
which  the  longest  ages  of  eternity  shall  make  real  to  the  blessed. 

Since,  then,  the  Beautiful  itself  is  not  yet  fully  revealed,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
never  been  made,  for  such  an  achievement  is  in  its  nature  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  every  act  of  aesthetic  judgment  involves  within  it 
the  determination  of  "beautiful"  or  ,"  un-beautiful,"  and  hence  the 
soundness  of  our  subsequent  progress  in  the  present  studies  requires 
of  us  here  such  preliminary  consideration  of  this  wonderful  ideal  as  wo 
may  be  able  to  attain  to.  Of  all  writers  on  this  subject  Ruskin  is  the 
most  eloquent  and  suggestive,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  complete 
in  scientific  form.  The  liberty  is  taken,  therefore,  of  availing  our- 
selves.of  his  words,  to  piece  out  the  more  systematic,  rational,  and 
practical  classification  we  find  ready  to  our  hand  in  Lotze's  work  on 
"-^Esthetics  in  Germany"  {^^  Aesthetik  in  Deutschland'*^  by  Hermann 
Lotze,  Munich,  18G8). 

"  By  the  term  beauty,"  says  Ruskin,*  "properly  are  signified  two 
things.  First,  that  external  quality  of  bodies,  which,  whether  it  occurs 
in  a  stone,  flower,  beast,  or  in  man,  is  absolutely  identical,  which,  as  T 
have  already  asserted,  may  be  shown  to  be  in  some  sort  typical  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  which,  therefore,  1  shall,  for  distinction's  sake, 
call  typical  beauty;  and,  secondarily,  the  appearance  of  felicitous  full- 
filment  of  function  in  living  things,  more  especially  of  the  joyful 
and  right  exercise  of  perfect  life  in  man.  And  this  kind  of  beauty  I 
shall  call  vital  beauty. 

*"  Modem  Painters,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  27. 
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"  Any  application  of  the  word  beautiful  to  other  appearances  or 
qualities  than  these,  is  either  false  or  metaphorical,  as,  for  instance  to 
the  splendor  of  a  discovery,  the  fitness  of  a  proportion,  the  coherence 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  power  of  bestowing  phiasure  which 
o])jects  receive  from  association,  a  power  confessedly  great,  and  inter- 
fciring,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  in  a  most  embarrassing  way  with 
tlie  attractiveness  of  real  beauty." 

All  modes  or  deiafrees  of  the  Beautiful  mav  be  counted  in  tliree 
categories.  These  are:  (1.)  The  Pleasing  in  Sensation.  (2.)  Tlie 
Satisfactory  in  Contemplation,  and  (3.)  Beauty  of  Reflection. 

SECTION    FIRST.        THE    PLEASIXG    IN    SENSATION. 

All  the  faculties  of  sense-perception  and  sensation  are  suscoptil)le 
of  pleasurable  exercise,  but  none  of  them  awaken  in  us  sensations  of  a 
distinctly  elevated  character  save  only  the  two  ideal  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

These  are  the  two  avenues  along  which  most  of  the  ideas  come 
which  relate  us  to  the  kingdom  of  spirtual  existence.  In  the  pleasur- 
able exercise  of  these  senses  there  is  not  only  the  vision  of  intelligence 
and  the  voice  of  wisdom,  but  a  manifold  and  entirely  pure  and  proper 
pleasure  of  sensation  as  such. 

This  we  have  in  the  purity,  contrasts,  harmonies,  and  sequences 
of  color,  such  as  form  a  material  foundation  for  our  enjoyment  of 
beauty  or  gorgeousness  in  nature  or  art. 

So,  also,  in  tone,  we  have  the  various  grades  of  consonance,  and 
especially  the  contrasts  and  agreeable  combinations  and  gradations  of 
tone-color  as  in  orchestral  works,  and  in  human  voices.  Of  this  kind, 
also,  is  the  pleasure  derivable?  from  chromatically  modulating  chords, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Spohr  and  Gounod,  and  very  often 
in  Italian  opera;  where  no  idea  is  suggested  or  intended,  but  ordy  the 
sweet,  the  pretty,  the  well-sounding. 

All  these  arc  unmistakably  ph^asurable,  and  at  the  same  time 
allied  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.  They  all  have  implications 
which  suggest  higher  (jualities  of  the  beautiful,  as  one  may  see  below 
in  Ruskin's  words  on  Purity. 

"  Purity,  the  Tf/pe  of  the  Divt/tc  Enerfj}/.  —  The  oidy  id(»a 
whi(!h  I  think  can  be  legitimatc^ly  connected  with  purity  of  mat- 
ter, is  this  of  vital  and  enc^rgetic  connection  among  its  parti- 
cles, and  that  the  idea  of  foulness  is  ess«»ntially  connected  with  dis- 
solution and  death.  Thus  the  purity  of  the  rock,  contrasted  with 
the    foulness  of  dust  or  mould,  is  expressed   by  the   epithet  '  living,' 
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very  singularly  given  in  the  rock,  in  almost  all  languages;  singularly 
I  say,  because  life  is  almost  the  last  attribute  one  would  ascribe  to 
stone,  but  for  this  visible  energy  and  connection  of  its  particles;  and 
so  of  water  as  opposed  to  stagnancy.  And  I  do  not  think  that,  how- 
ever pure  a  powder  or  dust  may  be,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  ever  connected 
with  it,  for  it  is  not  the  mere  purity,  but  the  active  condition  of  the 
substance  which  is  desired,  so  that  as  soon  as  it  shoot  into  crystals,  or 
gathers  into  efflorescence,  a  sensation  of  active  or  real  purity  is  received 
which  was  not  felt  in  the  calcined  caput  mortuum. 

"And  again  in  color.  I 'imagine  that  the  quality  of  it  which  we 
term  purity  is  dependent  on  the  full  energizing  of  the  rays  that  com- 
pose it,  whereof  if  in  compound  hues  any  are  overpowered  and  killed 
by  the  rest,  so  as  to  ho,  of  no  value  nor  operation,  foulness  is  the 
consequence;  while  so  long  as  all  act  together,  whether  side  by  side, 
or  from  pigments  seen  one  through  the  other,  so  that  all  the  coloring 
matter  employed  comes  into  play  in  the  harmony  desired,  and  none 
be  quenched  nor  killed,  purity  results.  And  so  in  all  cases  I  suppose 
that  pureness  is  made  to  us  desirable,  because  expressive  of  the  con- 
stant presence  and  energizing  of  the  Deity  in  matter,  through  which  all 
things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  and  that  foulness  is  pain- 
ful as  the  accompaniment  of  disorder  and  decay,  and  always  indicative 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Divine  support.  And  the  practical  analogies  of 
life,  the  invariable  connection  of  outward  foulness  with  mental  sloth 
and  degradation  as  well  as  with  bodily  lethargy  and  disease,  together 
with  the  contrary  indications  of  freshness  and  purity  belonging  to 
every  healthy  and  active  organic  frame,  (singularly  seen  in  the  effort 
of  the  young  leaves  when  first  their  inward  energy  prevails  over  the 
earth,  pierces  its  corruption,  and  snakes  its  dust  away  from  their  own 
white  purity  of  life,)  all  these  circumstances  strengthen  the  instinct 
by  associations  countless  and  irresistible. 

"  And  then,  finally,  with  the  ideaof  purity  comes  that  of  spirituality, 
for  the  essential  characteristic  of  matter  is  its  inertia,  whence,  by  a<lding 
to  it  purity  or  energy,  \ve  may  in  some  measure  spiritualize  even  matter 
itself.  Thus  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is  its  purity  that 
fits  it  for  its  place  in  heaven;  the  river  of  the  wat^r  of  life  that  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  pave- 
ment of  the  city  is  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass." 

SECTION    SECOND.      THE    SATISFACTORY    IN    CONTEMPLATION. 

But  above  pleasures  of  mere  sense-perception  as  such,  mere  ebb 
and  flow  of  sensation,  we  must  reckon  the  quiet   pleasures  one  has  in 
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merely  contemplating  a  beautiful  object.  One  of  the  most  obvio-js 
examples  of  this  is  the  satisfaction  universally  experienced  in  lookini^ 
Jit  a  beautiful  face.  Such  is  the  gratification  one  involuntarily  feels  in 
its  symmetry,  its  pleasantness  and  justice  of  proportion,  that  for  a 
long  time  one  overlooks  whatever  of  emptiness  or  shallowness  oi 
spiritual  expression  it  may  betray.  Nay,  with  some  observers  this 
pleasure  is  so  strong  that  it  suffices  to  overcome  the  strongest  nnd  best 
grounded  elements  of  dissatisfaction  one  may  have  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  owner  of  the  face. 

The  foundation  of  this  satisfaction  lies  in  Symmetry  ("  the  type  of 
the  Divine  justice")  of  which  Ruskin  speaks  thus: 

"  We  shall  not  be  long  detained  by  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
stituent of  beauty,  as  its  nature  is  universally  felt  and  understood. 
In  all  perfectly  beautiful  objects,  there  is  found  the  opposition  of  one 
part  to  another  and  a  reciprocal  balance  obtained;  in  animals  the 
balance  being  commonly  between  opposite  sides,  (note  the  disagree- 
ableness  occasioned  by  the  exception  in  flat  fish,  having  the  eyes  on 
one  side  of  the  head,)  but  in  vegetables  the  op}>osition  is  less  distinct, 
as  in  the  boughs  on  opposite  sides  of  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays 
on  (jach  side  of  the  boughs,  and  in  dead  matter  less  perfect  still,  often 
amounting  only  to  a  certain  tendency  towards  a  balance,  as  in  tin* 
opposite  sides  of  valleys  and  alternate  windings  of  streams.  In  things 
in  which  perfect  symmetry  is,  from  their  nature,  impossible  or  improb- 
able, a  balance  must  be  at  least  in  sohk*  measure  expressed  before  they 
can  be  beheld  with  pleasure.  Hence  the  n(*eessity  of  what  artists  re- 
quire as  opposing  lines  or  masses  in  composition,  the  propriety  of  which, 
as  well  as  their  value,  depends  chiefly  on  their  inartificial  and  natural 
invention.  Absolute  equality  is  not  required,  still  less  absolute 
similaritv. 

'•A  mass  of  subdued  color  may  be  balanced  by  a  ])oint  of  a  ])owerful 
one,  and  a  long  and  latent  line  overpowered  bv  a  short  and  conspicuous 
oiH'.  The  only  error  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  resider 
with  respect  to  symmetry,  is  the  confoundinir  it  with  proportion, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  the  two  terms  could  ever  have  been  used 
as  synonymous.  Symmetry  is  the  (tpposUio)i  of  cf/ftal  quantities  to 
each  other.  Proportion  the  connecHon  of  tDirqnal  quantities  with  each 
otlu^r.  The  property  of  a  tree  in  sending  out  equal  boughs  on  opposite 
sides  is  svmmetrical.  Its  sendinjr  out  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the 
top,  j)roportional.  In  the  human  face  its  balance  of  opposite  sides  is 
symmetry,  its  division  upwards,  proportion. 

"Whether  the  agreeableness  of  symmetry  be  in  any  way  referable 
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to  its  expression  of  the  Aristotilian  laotrj^,  that  is  to  say  of  abstract 
justice,  I  leave  the  reader  to  deteriniiie;  I  only  assert  respecting  it, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  every  form,  and  that  by  the 
removal  of  it  we  shall  render  the  other  elements  of  beautv  com- 
paratively  ineffectual;  though  on  the  other  haiul,  it  is  so  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  rather  a  mode  of  arrangement  of  qualities  than  a  quality 
itself;  and  hence  symmetry  has  little  power  over  the  mind,  unless  all 
the  other  constituents  of  beauty  be  found  t^)gether  with  it/' 

All  degrees  of  the  satisfactory  in  contemplation  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  qualities  which  naturally  appertain  to  and  cluster  around  sym- 
metry. They  are  Regularity,  Moderation  according  to  law.  Harmony, 
and  Proportion,  all  of  which  are  the  qualities  we  discover  first  in  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature. 

All  of  these,  again,  show  themselves  equally  in  sjyace'relatioyis^ 
and  in  time'relatioyis.  Those  of  space,  or  of  visible  forms,  are  already 
referred  to  in  the  extract  from  Ruskin,  above. 

The  element  of  time  properly  includes  every  thing  in  music;  not 
only  its  measure  and  rhythm,  but  even  its  harmony  and  melodic 
organization,  since  tone  itself  finds  its  power  in  regularly  determined 
vibrations,  which  although  physically  taking  place  in  space,  enter  the 
soul  only  in  the  forms  of  time.  In  this  respect  they  ally  themselves  to  a 
deeper  department  of  the  soul ;  for  Schopenhauer  very  cleverly  points 
out  that  space-relations  as  such  are  not  received  into  abstract  thought, 
but  transformed  into  those  of  time^  as  all  the  equations  and  comj)uta- 
tions  of  planetary  spaces  are  carried  on  in  mathematical  formulie. 
In  other  words,  space  itself  is  nothing  more  than  tiine  7nade  visible. 
Time  and  Eternity  are  the  symbols  of  immortality. 

Now  in  the  element  of  time  we  have  in  music  innumerable  rela- 
tions and  cunningly  intermingled  gradations  of  harmony,  proportion, 
order,  symmetry,  and  the  like,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  studies 
in  phraseology  and  form;  and  as  we  shall  see  yet  more  plainly  in  our 
studies  in  classical  music  particularly. 

Moreover,  these  elements  of  beauty  imply  also  lon'ti/^  else  there 
would  be  no  Siyigle  in  which  the  beauty  inheres.  And  so  it  follows 
by  implication  that  in  order ^  proportion .^  and  hartnony^  we  have  the 
"  unity  in  variety  "  so  often  quoted  and  so  little  understood.  But  this 
element  of  Unity  has  a  yet  higher  reach,  therefore  its  particular  dis- 
cussion is  reserved  for  the  next  section. 

In  all  these  together  we  have  Formal  Beauty,  the  outward  con- 
ditions of  beauty;  or  purely  physical  beauty,  the  foryn  in  which  the 
higher  spiritual  beauty  may  inhere.     And  formal  beauty,  again,  implies 
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as  its  check  or  safe-guard  yet  another  quality,  of  which  Ruskin  shall 

tell  us. 

Moderation: 

The  Type  of  the  Divine  Government  by  Law, 

"  I  have  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last,  because  I  consider  it  the 
girdle  and  safeguard  of  all  the  rest,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  may  be 
attained'even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  its  other  constituents,  as  some- 
times in  some  measure  without  symmetry  or  without  unity.  But  the 
least  appearance  of  violence  or  extravagance,  of  the  want  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive  of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in 
every  thing,  color,  form,  motion,  language,  or  thought,  giving  rise  to 
that  which  in  color  we  call  glaring,  in  form  inelegant,  in  motion 
ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in  thought  undisciplined,  in  all  un- 
chastcned;  which  qualities  are  in  every  thing  most  painful,  because  the 
signs  of  disobedient  and  irregular  operation. 

"And  therefore  as  that  virtue  in  which  men  last,  and  with  most 
difficulty  attain  unto,  and  which  many  attain  not  at  all,  and  yet  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  and  almost  to  the  being  of  all  other 
virtues,  since  neither  imagination,  nor  invention,  nor  industry,  nor 
sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good  having,  is  of  full  avail 
without  tliis  of  self-command,  whereby  works  truly  masculine  and 
mighty  are  produced,  and  by  the  signs  of  which  they  are  separated 
from  that  lower  host  of  things  l^rilliant,  magnificent  and  redundant, 
and  further  yet  from  that  of  the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated, 
the  insolent,  and  the  profane,  I  would  have  the  necessity  of  it  foremost 
among  all.our  inculcating, and  the  name  of  it  largest  among  all  our  in- 
scribing, in  so  far  that,  over  the  doors  of  every  school  of  Art,  I  would 
have  this  one  word,  relieved  out  in  deep  letters  of  j)ure  gold  —  Modera- 
tion,*'^ 

SECTION    THIRD.      TOE    BEAUTIFUL   IN    SPIRITUAL    PERCEPTION. 

We  now  reach  the  degree  where  the  beautiful  fully  becomes  what 
in  the  original  conception  it  was  defined  to  be,  namely,  the  expression 
of  the  ideal  in  sense-forms  (or  in  outward  appearance).  When  we  con- 
template a  gorgeous  sunset,  we  experience  much  more  than  a  merely 
contentful  satisfaction  in  splendid  masses  of  crimson  and  gold  lying 
above  the  western  horizon.  It  is  not  the  magnificent  and  incredible 
purity  of  the  colors,  nor  the  pleasing  evanescence  of  the  silently 
changing  cloud-masses,  nor  yet  any  sensuous  gratification  in  the  brilliant 
lights  reflected  from  the  mountains  in  the  east,  or  the  passingsails  on  the 
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ocean,  but  rather  an  inspiration  and  kindling  of  spirit  such  as  all  sensi- 
tive and  highly  organized  natures  well  know,  and  which  all  recognize 
as  among  tlie  most  spiritual  mouKMitsof  their  liv(»s.  Or  when  one  looks 
off  from  a  mountain  top,  how  grand  and  exhilarating  th<»  experience. 
So,  again,  as  one  listens  to  a  great  symphony,  how  it  thrills  and  over- 
powers with  its  exquisite  expression.  In  all  these  experiences,  and  in 
an  endless  number  of  similar  ones  left  unmentioned  here  because  so 
universally  recognized,  we  have  always  two  elements:  some  object  or 
combination  of  objects  presented  to  sense-perception,  and  as  such  sat- 
isfvinjr  at  least  the  chief  demands  of  formal  beaut v;  and,  second,  a  kind- 
ling  of  emotion  in  the  soul,  a  suggesti(m  of  the  unutter.able  and  the  in- 
effable, which  for  the  moment  makes  even  conmion  natures  poetic  and 
appreciative. 

This  play  of  the  imagination,  this  unconscious  kindling  of  soul, 
ranges  through  all  grades,  from  the  merely  pleasing  to  the  most  over- 
powering sense  of  the  Infinite,  as  in  the  sublime.  But  it  is  in  some 
degree  inseparable  from  the  highest  perception  of  beauty,  and  depends 
more  upon  sensitiveness  and  fineness  of  organization  in  the  beholder, 
than  on  any  definable  physical  properties  of  tiie  object  awakening  it. 
We  call  it,  therefore,  the  beautiful  in  spiritual  perception;  or,  with 
Kant  and  Lotze,  the  "l:)eautiful  in  reflection,"  as  if  in  contemplating 
these  objects  something  of  the  radiance  of  the  sj)i ritual  world  was  re- 
flected upon  the  beholder,  or  called  up  from  the  de])thsof  his  own  soul. 
This  emotion  is  what  Richard  Waijfner  calls  "the  sense  of  the  illimit- 
able;"  and  what  Kuskin  eloquently  describes  as  intimations  or  sugges- 
tions of  Unity,  Repose  and  Infinity: — 

Unity: — T/tc  Type  of  the  Divhte  Comprehethnveness,  "All  things," 
says  Hooker,  "  (God  only  exce]>ted,)  besides  the  nature  which  they  have 
in  themselves,  receive  externally  some  perfection  from  other  things." 
Hence  the  appearance  of  separation  or  isolation  in  any  thing,  and  of 
self-dependence,  is  an  appearance  of  imj)erfection;  and  all  appearances 
of  connection  and_brotherhcK)d  are  pleasant  and  right,  both  as  signifi- 
cative of  perfection  in  the  things  united,  and  as  typical  of  that  Unity 
which  we  attribute  to  God,  and  of  which  our  true  conception  is  rightly 
explained  and  limited  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  XCII  lecture;  that 
Unity  which  consists  not  in  his  own  singleness  or  separation,  but 
in  the  necessity  of  his  inherence  in  all  things  that  be,  without  which 
no  creature  of  any  kind  could  hold  existence  for  a  moment,  which 
necessity  of  Divine  essence  I  think  it  better  to  speak  of  as  com- 
prehensiveness, than  as  unity,  because  unity  is  often  understood 
in  the  sense  of  oneness  or  singleness,  instead  of  universality,  whereas 
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• 

the  only  Unity  which  by  any  means  can  become  grateful  or  an  object  of 
hope  to  men,  and  whose  types  therefore  in  material  things  can  be 
beautiful,  is  tliat  on  which  turned  the  last  words  and  prayer  of  Christ 
before  his  crossing  of  the  Kedron  brook.  "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word. 
Tliat  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee." 

"  And  so  there  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  spirit,  nor  any  creature, 
but  it  is  capable  of  an  unity  of  some  kind  with  other  creatures,  and  in 
that  unity  is  its  perfection  and  theirs,  and  a  pleasure  also  for  the  be- 
holding of  all  other  creatures  that  can  behold.  So  the  unity  of  spirits 
is  partly  in  their  sympathy,  and  partly  in  their  giving  and  taking,  and 
always  in  their  love;  and  these  are  their  delight  and  their  strength, 
for  their  strength  is  in  their  co-working  and  army  fellowship,  and  their 
delight  is  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  alternate  and  perpetual  cur- 
rents of  good,  their  inseparable  dependence  on  eachother''s  being,  and 
their  essential  and  perfect  depending  on  their  Creator;  and  so  the 
unity  of  earthly  creatures  is  their  power  and  their  peace,  not  like  the 
dead  and  cold  peace  of  undisturbed  stones  and  solitary  mountains,  but 
the  living  peace  of  trust,  and  the  living  ])ower  of  support,  of  hands 
that  hold  each  other  and  are  still;  and  so  the  unity  of  matter  is,  in  its 
noblest  form,  the  organization  of  it  which  builds  it  up  into  temples  for 
the  spirit,  and  in  its  lower  forms,  the  sweet  and  strange  aflfinity,  which 
gives  to  it  the  glory  of  its  orderly  elements,  and  the  fair  variety  of 
change  and  assimilation  that  turns  the  dust  into  the  crystal,  and  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament  from  the  waters  that  be 
beneath;  and  in  its  lowest  form,  it  is  the  working  and  walking  and 
clinging  together  that  gives  their  power  to  the  winds,  and  its  syllables 
and  soundings  to  the  air,  and  their  weight  to  the  waves,  and  their 
burning  to  the  sunbeams,  and  their  stability  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
every  creature  whatsoever  operation  is  for  its  glory  and  for  its  good. 

Now  of  that  which  is  thus  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  all  things, 
all  appearance,  sign,  type,  or  suggestion  must  be  beautiful,  in  what- 
ever matter  it  may  appear.  And  so  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  in 
lines,  or  colors,  or  forms,  or  masses,  or  multitudes,  the  appearance  of 
some  species  of  unity  is  in  the  most  determined  sense  of  the  word 
essential. 

But  of  the  appearances  of  unity,  as  of  unity  itself,  there  are 
several  kinds  which  it  will  be  found  hereafter  convenient  to  consider 
separately.  Thus  there  is  the  unity  of  different  and  separate  things, 
subjected  to  one  and  the  same  influence,  which  may  be  called  subjec- 
tional  unity,  and  this  is  the   unity  of  the  clouds,  as  they  are  driven  by 
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parallel  winds,  or  as  they  are  ordered  by  the  electric  currents,  and  this 
is  the  unity  of  the  sea  waves,  and  this  of  the  bending  and  undula- 
tion of  the  forest  masses,  and  in  creatures  capable  of  will,  it  is  the 
unity  of  will  or  of  inspiration. 

And  there  is  unity  of  origin,  which  we  may  call  original  unity,  which 
is  of  things  arising  from  one  spring  and  source,  and  speaking  always 
of  this  their  brotherhood,  and  this  in  matter  is  the  unity  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  of  the  petals  and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and  of  the 
beams  of  light,  and  in  spiritual  creatures  it  is  their  filial  relation  to 
Him  from  whom  they  have  their  being.  And  there  is  unity  of  se- 
quence, which  is  that  of  things  that  form  links  in  chains,  and  steps  in 
asce^nt,  and  stages  in  journeys,  and  this,  in  matter,  is  the  unity  of  com- 
municable forces  in  their  continuance  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
it  is  the  passing  upwards  and  downwards  of  beneficent  effects  among 
all  things,  and  it  is  the  melodv  of  sounds,  and  the  beautv  of  continuous 
lines,  and  the  orderlv  successions  of  motion  and  timetj.  And  in 
spiritual  creatures  it  is  their  own  constant  building  up  by  true  know- 
ledge and  continuous  reasoning  to  higher  perfection,  and  the  singleness 
and  straight- forwardness  of  their  tendencies  to  more  complete  com- 
munion with  God. 

And  there  is  the  unity  of  membership,  which  we  may  call  essen- 
tial unity,  which  is  the  unity  of  things  separatel}'  imperfect  into  a 
perfect  whole,  and  this  is  the  great  unity  of  which  oth(;r  unities  are 
but  parts  and  means,  it  is  in  matter  the  harmony  of  sounds  and  con- 
sistency of  bodies,  and  among  spiritual  creatures,  their  love  and  happi- 
ness and  verv  life  in  God. 

Repose: — The  Type  of  the  Dwlne  Permanence,  Repose,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  material  things,  is  either  a  simple  appearance  of  j)ennaii- 
ence  and  quietness,  as  in  the  massy  forms  of  a  mountain  or  rock, 
accompanied  by  the  lulling  effect  of  all  mighty  sight  and  sound,  which 
all  feel  and  none  define,  (it  would  be  less  sacred  if  more  explicalilc,) 
iudoufTi/  dWpiiov  xomxpai  zi  xai  (fuitayyi^^  or  else  it  is  repose  proper, 
the  rest  of  things  in  which  there  is  vitality  or  capability  of  motion 
actual  or  imagined;  and  with  respect  to  these  the  expression  of  repose 
is  greatei  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  sublimity  of  the  action 
which  is  not  taking  place,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  negation 
of  it.  Thus  we  speak  not  of  repose  in  a  stone,  because  the  motion  of 
a  stone  has  nothing  in  it  of  energy  nor  vitality,  neitiier  its  repose  of 
stability.  Hut  liaving  once  seen  a  great  rock  come  down  a  mountain 
side,  we  have  a  noble  sensation  of  its  rest,  now  bedded  immovably 
among  the  under  fern,  because  tlie  power  and  fearfulness  of  its  motion 
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were  great,  and  its  stability  anil  negation  of  motion  are  now  great  in 
proportion.  Hence  the  imagination,  which  delights  in  nothing  more 
than  the  enhancing  of  the  characters  of  repose,  effects  this  usually  by 
either  attributing  to  things  visibly  energetic  an  ideal  stability,  or  to 
things  visibly  stable  an  ideal  activity  or  vitality.  Hence  Wordsworth, 
of  the  cloud,  which  in  itself  having  too  much  of  changefulness  for  his 
purpose,  is  spoken  of-  as  one  "that  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when 
they  call,  and  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all."  And  again  of 
children,  which,  that  it  may  remove  from  them  the  child  restlessness, 
the  imagination  conceives  as  rooted  flowers  "  Beneath  an  old  gray  oak, 
as  violets,  lie."  On  the  other  hand,  the*  scattered  rocks,  which  have 
not,  as  such,  vitality  enough  for  rest,  are  gifted  with  it  by  the  living 
image;  they  "  lie  crouched  around  us  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

Thus,  as  we  saw  that  unity  demanded  for  its  expression  what  at 
first  sight  might  havcj  seemed  its  contrary  (variety),  so  repose  demands 
for  its  expression  the  implied  caj)ability  of  its  opposite,  energy,  and 
this  (jven  in  its  lower  manifestations,  in  rooks  and  stones  and  trees. 
By  comparing  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
boughs  of  a  fair  and  vigorous  tree,  motionless  in  the  summer  air,  with 
the  effect  productid  by  one  of  these  same  boughs  hewn  square  and  used 
for  threshold  or  lintel,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  connection 
of  vitality  with  repose,  and  the  part  tiiey  both  bear  in  beauty. 

Hence  T  think  that  iii<^re  is  no  desire  more  intense  or  more  exalted 
than  that  which  exists  in  all  rigiitly  disciplined  minds  for  the  evidences 
of  repose  in  external  signs,  and  wluit  1  cnutiously  said  respecting 
infinity,  1  say  fearlessly  resj)ecting  n^pose,  I'r.AX  no  work  of  art  can  be 
great  without  it,  and  that  all  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  appear- 
anc(^  of  it.  It  is  the  most  unfailinc^  tost  of  beaut v,  whether  of  matter 
or  motion,  nothing  can  be  ignoble  that  possesses  it,  nothing  right  that 
has  it  n(U,  and  in  strict  proportion  to  its  appearance  in  the  work  is  the 
niiijestv  of  the  minil  to  be  inferred  in  the  artificer.  Without  regard 
to  otiu^r  (jualities,  w(»  may  look  to  this  for  our  evidence,  and  by  the 
s(;aich  for  this  alone  we  may  be  led  to  the  rejc^ction  of  all  that  is 
base,  and  the  accepting  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  for  the  paths  of 
wisdom  are  all  peace.  We  shall  see  by  this  light  three  colossal  images 
standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of  s])irituality  above 
the  \jii()l(»  world  horizon,  Phidias,  Michael  AngeJo,  and  Dante  (and  Bee- 
tiioven — Ki).);  and  then,  separated  from  their  gn»at  religious  thrones  only 
by  l(?ss  fullness  and  earnestness  of  faith,  Homer,  and  Sliaksj)eare;  and 
from  those  we  may  go  down  stej)by  stop  among  the  mighty  men  of  every 
age,   secundy  and  certainly   observant   of  diminished  lustre  in  every 
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appearancft  of  restlessness  and  effort,  until  the  last  trace  of  true  inspira- 
tion vanishes  in  tiic  tottering  affectations  or  the  tortured  insanities  of 
modern  times. 

There  is  no  art,  no  pursuit,  whatsoever,  but  its  results  may  he 
classed  by  this  test  alone;  every  thing  of  evil  is  betrayed  and  winnowed 
away  by  it,  glitter  and  confusion  and  glare  of  color,  inconsistency  or 
absence  of  thought,  forced  expression,  evil  choice  of  subject,  over 
accumulation  of  materials,  whether  in  painting  or  literature,  the 
shallow  and  unreflectin<r  notnini^ness  of  the  Ensjlish  schools  of  art,  the 
strained  and  dissfustinir  horrors  of  the  French,  the  distorted  feverish- 
ness  of  the  German; — pretence,  over  decoration,  over  divisions  of 
parts  in  architecture,  and  again  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing,  in 
whatsoever  art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  greatness  or 
meanness  entirely  dependent  on  this  single  cpiality  of  repose. 

Infinity: — The  Type  of  the  Divine  Itwomjyrehensibilitf/,    "  What- 
ever beauty  there   may   result   from  the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of 
the  cascade,  the  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight  hues  of 
darker  things,  (and  joyfulness  there  is  in  all  of  these,)  tiiere  is  yet  a 
light  which  the  eye  invariably   seeks   with  a  deeper  feeling  of   the 
beautiful,  the  liffht  of  the  declininji:  or  breakinij:  dav,  and   the   flak(»s 
of  scarlet  cloud  burnin*;  like  watch-fires  in  the  ijreen  skv  of  the  horizon, 
a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,   not  perhaps  more   acute,   but  having  more  of 
spiritual  hope  and  longing,  less  of  animal  and  j)resent  life,  more  mani- 
fest, invariably,  in  those  of  more  serious  and  determined  mind,  (I  use 
the  word  serious,   not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful   but  to  trivial  and 
volatile;)  but,  I  tiiink,  marked  and  unfailing  even  in  those  of  the  least 
thoughtful  dispositions.     1  am   willing  to  let  it  rest   on  the  determina- 
tion of  every  reader  whether  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  these 
effects  of  calm  and  luminous   distance  be  not  the   most  siui^ular  and 
memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious,  whether  all  that  is  dazzling 
in  color,   perfect  in  form,  gladchining  in  expression,  be  not  of  evanes- 
cent and  shallow  appealing,  when    compared    with  th(j  still  small  voice 
of  the  level  twilight  behind  the  jnirple  hills,  or  the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn 
over  the  dark  troublous-edited  sea."         ...... 

'•  It  is  not  then  by  nobler  form,  it  is  not  by  positiveness  of  hue,  it 
is  not  bv  intensitv  of  liijht  (for  the  sun  itself  at  noondav  is  effectless 
upon  the  feelings),  that  this  strange  distant  space  possesses  its  attr^ic- 
tive  power.  But  there  is  one  thing  it  has,  or  suggests,  which  no  other 
object  of  sight  suggests  in  equal  degree,  and  that  is, — Infinity.  It  is 
of  all  material  things  the  least  material,  the  least  finite,  the  farthest 
withdrawn  from  the  earth  prison-house,  the  most  tyj)ical  of  t!ie  nature 
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of  God,  the  most  su<rgestive  of  the  glory  of  His  dwelling-place.  For 
the  sky  of  night,  though  we  may  know  it  boundless,  is  dark,  it  is  a 
studded  vault,  a  roof  that  seems  to  shut  us  in  and  down,  but  the  bright 
distance  has  no  limit,  we  feel  its  infinity,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  purity 
of  its  light." 

SECTIOX     FOURTH.      THE    PERCEPTION    OP   THE    BEAUTIFUL    ONE   OF   THE 

HIGHEST  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Thus  Jt  plainly  appears  that  in  its  ultimate  relations  the  perception 
of  the  Beautiful  is  one  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul.  For  as 
Hegel  points  out,  there  are  three  kingdoms  of  absolutely  spiritual  activ- 
ity, having  the  same  content,  namely  knowledge  of  God;  and  differing 
from  each  other  onlv  in  the  form  in  which  thev  brinor  the  ideal  to  con- 
sciousness.  These  three  kingdoms  of  spirit  are  Art,^  Religion  and  Phil- 
osophy. 

Art  communicates  its  content  through  sense-forms;  Religion 
through  the  "representing  consciousness'"*;  and  Philosophy  through 
free  thought  addressed  to  the  pure  reason.  Art  is  most  nearly  related 
to  Religion,  "because  both  have  to  do  with  heart  and  feeling"  (Hegel). 

Still  in  the  very  nature  of  the  medium  throujsrh  which  it  communi- 
cates,  namely  sense -foruui^  Art  has  great  temptation  to  remain  with  and 
of  the  senses  exclusively.  And  this  we  fiiul  plainly  illustrated  in  all  per- 
iods of  its  development.  Even  in  tlie  times  when  there  was  high  art 
in  the  world,  there  has  always  been  along  with  it  a  loio  or  debased  art, 
appealing  to  the  senses  as  such,  and  remaining  there.  The  depart- 
ment of  Painting  has  been  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  this  debase- 
ment, from  which,  indeed,  it  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  free  itself. 

Music  and  Poetry  also  have  at  times  fallen  under  the  same  temp- 
tations, as  we  see  in  the  music  of  Strauss  and  Gounod,  and  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Byron  and  Swinburne.  We  n(»ed  to  be  on  our  guard,  there- 
fore, against  all  forms  and  degrees  of  this  low  art,  which  may  always 
be  known  by  its  peculiarly  sensuous  charm,  and  its  lack  of  higher  and 
deeper  suggestion. 

Jn  tiiis  light  also  we  discover  the  moral  relations  between  the 
j)ractical  pursuit  of  Art,  Religion  and  Piiilosoj)hy.  The  latter,  indeed, 
has  to  do  witii  pure  reason,  and  is  rarely  found  conjoined  with  an  ac- 
tive condition  of  the  artistic  faculties.  Between  Art  and  Reliirion, 
however,  (as  betwe(»n  Strience  and  Religion,)  then^  has  long  been  a  mis- 
understanding, having  its  origin  in  the  one-sidedness  of  their  respec- 
tive votaries.  The  imrsuit  of  Art  in  the  hiijfhest  sense  necessarily 
relates  one  to  Religion,  because  it  not    onlv    exercises    liis    heart    and 
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feelings,  but  calls  out  his  highest  spiritual  intuitions  as  such.  Artists 
in  whom  the  religious  sense  is  wanting,  will  be  discovered  on  careful 
consideration  to  be  concerned  with  low  forms  of  art,  either  resting  in 
the  sensuous  as  such,  or  at  the  most  not  rising  above  the  enjoyment  of 
formal  beauty.  Art  in  the  lowest  stage  is  intoxicating  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  debilitating;  in  the  second  stage  it  is  absorbing  and 
contentful  to  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  formal  beauty  is  acute,  and  if 
they  yield  themselves  to  this  purely  external  charm,  it  has  the  effect 
of  filling  up  the  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  activities  of 
the  soul.  Still,  between  Art  in  this  second  stage  and  Religion  there  is 
no  contradiction  nor  incompatibilty.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of 
Art  is  useful  provided  that  merely  formal  beauty  be  not  made  an  end. 

Art  also  exercises  great  influence  upon  Religion,  and  has  the  ten- 
dency to  soften  the  rigor  of  its  dogmas  and  practices,  and  encourages 
in  it  a  broader  humanity,  as  we  may  see  plainly  enough  by  comparing 
Puritanism  with  later  forms  of  vital  religion.  Besides,  Art  aids  Religion 
in  a  very  important  way  by  furnishing  it  with  its  revelations  of  beauty 
and  truth  in  sense-forms,  in  availing  itself  of  which  Religion  becomes 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  common  mind. 

On  the  other  hand.  Religion  exercises  important  influence  upon 
Art,  especially  by  elevating  the  thoughts  of  the  artist,  and  purifying  his 
soul,  thereby  permitting  truth  to  shine  into  it  with  greater  lustre.  And 
so  we  may  conclude  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  exercise  of  religion 
is  helpful  to  the  artist,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  in 
such  case  a  higher  and  more  inspiring  revelation  of  beauty,  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  And  this,  also,  experience  confirms,  as 
we  see  plainly  in  such  men  as  Dante,  Michael  Angclo,  Bach,  Handel 
and  Beethoven,  who  are  of  the  very  highest  type. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-FOURTH. 


THE  SYMBOLICAL,  THE  CLASSICAL,  AND  THE  ROMANTIC  IN  ART. 

The  progress  of  Art  has  been  gradual,  from  the  imperfection  and 
crudity  of  early  attempts,  to  a  well-nigh  perfect  beauty  in  the  time 
of  its  full  development.  Thus  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
"the  oldest  works  in  all  forms  of  art  yield  in  themselves  vague 
contents:  in  poetry,  simple  history,  Theogenies  fermenting  with  ab- 
stract ideas  and  their  incomplete  expression;  separate  saints  in  stone 
and  wood,  etc.  The  representation  remains  unpliant,  monotonous  or 
confused,  stiff,  broken.  Especially  in  the  pictorial  arts  is  the  visible 
expression  dull ;  in  repose  not  that  of  the  spiritually  deep  in  itself,  but 
mere  animal  emptiness;  or  else  sharply  distorted  and  immoderate  in 
characteristic  expression. 

"So  likewise  are  the  forms  of  the  human  body  and  their  movements 
dead;  the  arms  hung  on  the  body,  the  bones  not  articulated,  or 
else  awkward,  angular,  sharply  moved;  so  likewise  the  figure  untem- 
pered,  dumpy,  or  immoderately  meagre  and  extended.  Upon  the  ex- 
ternals, on  the  contrary,  garments,  hair,  weapons  and  other  adornments 
much  more  love  and  care  are  bestowed;  but  the  folds  of  the  garments, 
e.  f/.,  remain  wooden  and  independent,  without  fitting  themselves  to 
the  form  of  the  body  (as  we  can  see  often  enough  in  the  old-time  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints). 

"Even  so  are  the  earliest  poems  incomplete,  disconnected,  monot- 
onous, oiilv  ruled  remotelv  bv  one  idea  or  sensation;  or  else  wild,  ve- 
hemeiit,  the  difi'erent  ideas  confusedly  entangled,  and  the  whole  not 
vet  hroufzht  tocrether  into  a  firm  orofanization.''* 

Nevertheless  these  early  monuments  have  a  certain  rude  impress- 
iveness  and  grandeur  which  has  been  felt  by  many  generations  of  the 
human  race  who  have  appeared,  admired,  and  passed  away  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  imposing  memorials  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
tlie  earlier  times. 

Progress  in  art  has  arisen  mainly  from  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
ideal.     It  msiy  be  divided  into  tliree  stages,  called  by  Hegel  the  Sym- 

♦Hegcl'8  Aesth^tiky  II,  p.  240. 
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boiical,  the  Classical,  and  the  Romantic.  These  differ  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  a  progressive  elevation  of  the  faculties  addressed  by  Art, 
**  suggested  by  the  classification  of  the  previous  chapter,  but  also  in 
the  mode  of  conceiving  the  ideal  itself.  The  complete  discussion  of 
these  ideas  and  their  illustration  in  the  various  arts  would  lake  us  far 
beyond  present  limits.     The  barest  outline  will  sufiBce. 

SECTION    FIRST.       SYMBOLIC    ART. 

The  Symbol  is  a  natural  object,-  having  a  plain  relation  to 
the  idea  it  represents;  thus,  the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage;  the  fox, 
of  cunning;  the  ox,  of  patience;  the  sheep  of  simplicity;  the  elephant 
of  docility  and  power;  etc.  Besides  these  natural  symbols  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  there  are  also  abstract  symbols,  whose 
meaning  is  almost  universal;  such  as  the  triangle,  symbol  of  the  trinity; 
the  circle,  of  eternity;  etc.  Yet  each  one  of  these  natural  objects  has  in 
it  something  more  than  the  limited  meaning  it  affords  as  a  symbol.  Thus 
the  lion  is  not  only  courageous,  but  fierce  and  treacherous;  the  ox  is 
patient,  but  also  slow  and  stupid;  the  fox  is  cunning,  but  in  his  own  de- 
gree is  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  also.  And  in  this  we  find  a  natural 
limitation  or  inherent  ambiguity  in  symbolical  art. 

Svmbolical  art  is  in  ijeneral  the  entire  art  of  tiie  Oriental  nations. 
To  this  class  belong  the  towers  of  r3jibol,  Pyrami<Is,  Pagodas  and  Temples 
of  China  and  India,  the  sculpture  and  temples  of  Assyria  and  Egy])t; 
Myths,  the  Niebelungen  lied,  etc;  as  well  as  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as,  e,  g.^  parts  of  Ezekiel,  etc.  In  all  these  the  mean- 
ing is  unclear;  each  work  of  this  period  is  a  sphynx,  an  enigma. 

The  sculpture  of  the  symbolical  period  is  mighty  tind  vast.  One 
thinks  of  the  colossal  Memnon,  the  statues  at  Karnac,  the  figures  of 
gods  in  China  and  India,  monstrous  figures  outraging  all  principles  of 
na^tural  form,  yet  strangely  imj)ressive  to  so  many  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  who  have  found  in  these  their  clearest  emblem  of  the 
Divine.  In  all  these  symbolical  pn^luctions  the  beautiful,  as  such,  is  not 
sought.  It  is  the  mighty,  the  grand,  the  eternal,  the  everlasting,  the 
all-creating; — these  are  the  vague  forms  in  which  the  Eternal  and 
Absolute  suggests  itself  first  to  the  human  race. 

We  find  that  in  every  nation,  whenever  movement  takes  place, 
the  symbolical  in  art  gradually  merges  into  the  beautiful.  Temples 
lose  something  of  their  massiveness  in  favor  of  lightness  and  symme- 
try. The  gigantic  structures  of  Egypt  give  place  to  the  delicate  pro- 
portions of  the  Parthenon  and  Acro]K)lis.  The  many-armed  gods 
yield  precedence  to  the   scarcely  super-human   forms  of  Jupiter,  Mi- 
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nerva,  Venus  and  Apollo.  The  eyes  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  discover 
for  mankind  the  beauty  everywhere  veiled  in  nature.  Thus  Art  comes 
to  the  classical  period,  when  beauty  has  become  complete,  in  so  far  as 
it  resides  in  form. 

SECTION    SECOND.       CLASSICAL    AKT. 

Classical  art  is  above  all  unconscious  of  any  want  of  harmony 
between  the  ideal  and  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  oxj)rossed.  The 
human  form,  that  temple  of  in-dwelling  spirit,  is  especiallj-  the  chosen 
typo  of  this  period,  and  sculpture,  therefore,  its  distinctive  ex]>ression. 
Of  the  content  and  meaning  of  this  form  of  utterance  there  will  be 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  sculj)ture  shows  a  progress  towards  the  spiritual  in  art. 
The  Greek  artist,  in  forsaking  the  vast  masses  of  architecture  in  favor 
of  the  comparatively  insignificant  bit  of  marble  only  so  large  as  the 
human  form,  was  beijinninff  to  learn  the  same  lesson  that  was  taujrht 
to  one  of  old,  hid  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  not  in  the  lightning, 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  thunder  could  one  find  God,  but  in  the 
*'  still  small  voice."  Yet  here  we  anticipate,  for  the  voice,  as  a  token 
of  soul,  was  the  peculiar  ideal  of  the  Romantic. 

At  present  the  artist  advances  only  so  far  as  to  discover  in  the 
human  form  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  beautiful.  Thus 
Hegel  says  (Bryant's  translation): 

"  The  Greek  ideal  has  for  its  basis  an  unchangeable  harmonv  between 
spirit  and  sensuous  form  —  the  unalterable  serenity  of  the  immortal 
gods;  but  this  calm  has  about  it  something  cold  and  inanimate.  Clas- 
sic art  has  not  comprehended  the  true  essence  of  the  divine  nature, 
nor  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  lias  not  known  how  to  de- 
velop its  inmost  powers  in  their  opposition,  and  again  to  re-establish 
their  harmony.  All  this  phase  of  existence,  the  evil,  the  sinful,  tlie 
unhappy,  moral  suffering,  tiie  revolt  of  the  will,  remorse,  and  the 
agonies  of  the  soul,  are  unknown  to  it.  Classic  art  does  not  pass  be- 
yond the  proper  domain  of  the  veritable  icleal. 

"As  to  its  realization  in  history,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  must  seek  it  among  the  Greeks.  Classic  beauty,  with  the  infinite 
wealth  of  ideas  and  forms  which  compose  its  domain,  has  been  allotted 
to  the  Greek  people,  and  we  ought  to  render  homage  to  them  for  hav- 
ing raised  art' to  its  highest  vitality." 

This  was  the  perfect  completion  of  formal  beauty.  All  the  quali- 
ties of  symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  unity,  and  the  like  that  enter 
into  and  constitute  perfection  of  form,  are  here  manifested  in  exquisite 
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'    loveliness.    As  Hegel  says:  "There  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  anything 
more  beautiful." 

Greek  plastic  art  attained  its  highest  achievements  in  the  time  of 
Phidias.  Immediately  after  this  Socrates,  Plato  anil  Aristotle,  succes- 
sively, "effected  for  man,  once  for  all,  the  perfect  distinction  between 
idea  and  sensuous  image  —  between  content  and  form  —  the  indissolu- 
ble union  of  which,  it  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  constitutes 
the  central  characteristic  in  classic  art.  Thus  had  the  human  mind 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  classic  ideal,  and  henceforth  the  his- 
tory of  classic  art  is  but  a  history  of  its  decline  and  fall."  * 

SECTION  THIRD.       ROMANTIC    ART. 

The  key  of  romantic  art  is  "  internal  beauty  of  spirit"  as  distin- 
guished from  outward  beauty  of  form.  This  ideal  began  to  appear  in 
later  sculpture.  We  have  a  token  of  it  in  the  well-known  Venus  de 
Medici,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  represent  the  modesty  of  a  delicate 
woman  appearing  unclad  in  public.  The  conception  is  just,  but  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  the  classical  ideal;  for  in  this  notliing  is  represented 
but  the  eternal,  the  enduring.  This  conflict  between  wonianlv  delicacv 
and  the  public  gaze,  create?  shame,  an  unbeautiful  and  temporary 
affection. 

Collision  is  the  principal  mqans  of  the  romantic.  By  collision  is 
meant  a  conflict  between  opposing  principles,  in  the  o^t-come  of  which 
the  superiority  of  the  nobler  principle  is  made  to  appear.  Collision  is 
totally  foreign  to  architecture,  and  almost  so  to  sculpture.  Later 
sculpture,  as  the  well-known  Laocoon,  introduces  this  element,  but 
to  the  destruction  of  absolute  formal  beaut  v.  The  work  of  art  is  no 
longer  beautiful  out-right  and  in  itself,  but  bi.*autitul  on  the  whole, 
and  considering:  what  it  means. 

CD 

In  romantic  art  it  is  not  the  human  form,  the  outward  covering 
which  furnishes  th(^  artist  his  ideal  of  beauty,  but  the  iyiner^  the  soul, 
the  disposition,  the  Itfe,  Hence  sculpture  which  has  to  do  mainly  with 
form,  gives  place  to  painting,  which  affords  perspective,  places  its 
heroes  in  suitable  scenes,  and  contrasts  one  personage  with  another; 
painting  in  turn  gives  place  to  music  and  poetry.  The  meaning  of 
these  various  changes  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter  where  we  have 
to  examine  each  art  in  its  turn. 

In  all  this  later  cycle  of  art  the  key-tone  is  unmistakeable;  it  is 
beauty  of  spirit  rather  than  of  the  form. 

*  Bryant. 
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"  Thfe  material  of  romantic  art,  at  least  with  reference  to  the 
divine,  is  extremely  limited.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  nature  is  deprived  of  its  divine  attributes;  sea,  mountain, 
and  valley,  streams,  springs,  time  and  night,  as  well  as  the  universal 
process  of  nature,  have  all  lost  their  value  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation and  content  of  the  absolute.  The  imajres  of  nature  are  no 
longer  set  forth  symbolically.  They  are  stripped  of  the  characteristit; 
which  rendered  their  forms  and  activities  appropriate  as  traits 
of  a  divinity.  For  all  the  great  questions  concerning  tliu 
origin  of  the  world — concerning  the  whence,  the  whitlier,  the 
wherefore  of  created  nature  and  humanity,  together  with  all  the 
symbolic  and  plastic  attempts  to  solve  and  represent  these  })rob- 
lems  —  have  vanished  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  tlio 
spirit;  and  even  the  gay,  thousand-hued  earth,  with  all  its  classically- 
figured  characters,  deeds,  and  events,  is  swallowed  up  in  spirit,  con- 
densed in  the  single  luminous  point  of  the  absolute  and  its  eternal 
process  of  redemption  (^Erlosensgeschichte),  The  entire  content, 
therefore,  is  thus  concentrated  upon  the  internality  of  the  spirit — upon 
the  perception,  the  imagination,  the  soul  —  which  strives  after  unity 
with  the  truth,  and  seeks  and  struggles  to  produce  and  to  retain  tlie 
divine  in  the  individual  {Subjekt).  Thus,  though  the  soul  is  still  des- 
tined to  pass  through  the  world,  it  no  longer  pursues  merely  worldly 
aims  and  undertakings.  Rather,  it  hais  for  its  essential  purpose  and 
endeavor  the  inner  struggle  of  man  within  himself,  and  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  brings  into  representation  only  personality  and  its 
conservation,  together  with  appliances  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  The  heroism  which  can  here  make  its  appearance  is  by  no  means 
a  heroism  which  makes  its  own  law,  establishes  regulations,  creates  and 
transforms  conditions,  but  a  heroism  of  submission,  for  which  every- 
thing is  settled  and  determined  beforehand,  and  to  which  there  thence- 
forth remains  only  the  task  of  regulating  temporal  affairs  according  to 
it,  of  applying  to  the  existing  world  that  higher  principle  which  has 
validity  in  and  for  itself,  .and,  finally,  of  rendering  it  practically  valu- 
able in  the  affairs  of  e very-day  life.  We  may  now  comprise 
in  a  single  word  this  relation  between  content  and  form  as  it 
appears  in  the  romantic  —  for  here  it  is  that  this  relation  attains 
to  its  complete  characterization.  It  is  this:  just  because  the  ever- 
increasing  universality  and  restless  working  depth  of  the  soul 
constitute  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  romantic,  the  key-note 
thereof  is  mtisical^  and,  in  connection  with  the  particularized  content 
of   the  imagination,  lyricaL      For  romantic  art  the   lyrical  is,  as  it 
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were,  the  elementary  characteristic  —  a  tone  which  the  epic  and  the 
(irama  also  strike,  and  which  breathes  about  the  works  of  the  arts  of 
visible  representation  themselves,  like  a  universal,  fragrant  odor  of  the 
soul;  for  here  spirit  and  soul  will  speak  to  spirit  and  soul  through  all 
their  images."* 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIFTH. 

THE  IDEAL  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  ART. 

In  each  one  of  the  different  arts  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  through  the  various  stages  of  art-conception  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapters,  although  the  complete  progress  is  not 
fully  illustrated  in  any  one  of  them. 

SECTION  FIRST.       AKCniTECTURK. 

The  oldest  of  the  arts  is  arcliitecture.  Hegel  enumerates  three 
general  classes  of  structure  which  are  essentially  symbolical  in  char- 
acter. These  are:  (1)  Works  built  for  a  union  of  people;  such  were 
the  great  works  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  in 
effect  religious  works.  So  Goethe  says,  "What  is  holy?  That  which 
binds  many  souls  together." 

(2)  Works  intermediate  between  buildings  and  sculpture.  Such  are 
the  Indian  Pagodas,  the  Obelisks,  the  Memnoii,  Sphynx,  and  Labyrinth, 
expressive  of  vague  ideas  or  mystical  conceptions. 

(3)  The  transition  to  the  classical,  as  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  Pyr- 
amids, etc. 

Classical  architecture  we  find  in  the  Greek  temples.  Romantic 
architecture  finds  its  expression  in  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Architecture  in  general  is  related  to  the  Ideal  as  the  expression  of 
the  symmetrical,  the  regular,  the  united,  the  grand;  —  the  utterance  of 
spirit  which  has  seized  the  material  from  without  and  formed  it,  but 
which  is  neither  represented  nor  conceived  as  residing  in  it.  So,  e,  g,y 
the  Memnon  had  no  voice  of  its  own,  but  was  played  on  from  without 
by  the  rising  sun. 

*Hegel,  Bryant*s  translation. 
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SECTION    SECOND.       SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture  has  for  its  central  idea  "the  wonder  that  soul  should 
dwell  in  body."*  Again:  "Sculpture,  in  general,  perceives  the  wonder 
that  spirit  imagines  itself  in  the  wholly  material, 'and  so  forms  this  ex- 
ternality that  it  becomes  actually  present  in  it,  and  acknowledges 
therein  the  suitable  look  of  itself." 

-'•Sculpture  is  the  peculiar  art  of  the  classical  ideal  as  suoh.^f 
Thus  it  belongs  properly  to  the  classical  epoch,  and  the  few  works  oi 
the  symbolic  period  arc  to  be  regarded  rather  as  apprentice  works  in 
which  the  artist  is  acquiring  the  plastic  control  over  his  material,  than 
as  independent  and  significant  expressions  of  the  ideal. 

Hegel  speaks  of  three  styles  in  classical  sculpture:  1.  The  Hanlj 
Austere^  Stroyuj^  characterized  by  great  masses  and  simple  content. 

2.  Th'e  Purely  Beautiful^  characterized  by  a  more  living  beaut}^^ 
and  represented  in  the  works  of  Phidias. 

3.  The  Phiising  style,  where  beauty  gives  up  something  of  its 
eternal  repose  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  greater  appearance  of  human 
interest.  The  Apollo  IJelvidere  if  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  in  this 
category,  is  at  least  transitional  between  the  style  next  preceding  and 
this. 

The  Content  and  meaning  of  this  form  of  art  is  already  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  chapter  on  "  Classic  Art,"  to  which  reference 
is  again  made.  The  pith  of  it  all  is  in  the  following  sentence  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Aesthetik:  "Sculpture  has  for  its  principle  and 
content,  Spiritual  Ttidividuality  as  the  classical  ideal,  so  that  the  Inner 
and  Spiritual  finds  expression  to  the  spirit  in  the  immediate  bodily  ap- 
pearance, which  art  has  hereto  represent  in  actual  art-existence."  Or, 
again,  as  Benard  phrases  it,  "The  Content  of  sculpture  is  the  essence, 
the  substantial,  true,  invariable  part  of  character,"  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  accidental  and  transient. 

So, also,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hryant:  "  Sculpture  constitutes  the  first  step 
in  advance  beyond  Architecture,  and  it  pauses  with  this  first  step.  It 
takes  as  its  object  the  sim]ile  form  of  the  human  body,  and  by  this 
form  it  expresses  spirit,  because  spirit  does  not  yet  know  itself  aj)art 
from  this  form." 

Doubtless  the  artist  turned  hims<jlf  to  the  human  form  as  the  most 
suitable  expression  of  the  ideal  in  consequence  of  living  in  Greece,  a 
land  S(3  mild  of  climate  and  so  simple  in  mode  of  life  as  to  afford  on 
every  side  attractive  examples  of  fully  developed,  healthful,   beautiful 

*  Ilegel.    t  Bryant's  Ilegcrs  Philosophy  of  Art,  "  Introductory  Essay." 
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men  and  women.  This  outer  manifestation  of  vital  beauty  was  encour- 
aged by  the  influence  of  the  games  and  gymnastic  training,  so  that  taking 
one  reason  with  another  it  mav  be  doubted  wliether  anv  i)art  of  the 
world  at  any  period  of  its  history  ever  afforded  a  sculptor  so  satisfactory 
a  surrounding  as  Greece  in  its  prime.  At  the  same  time  intellectual 
life  had  become  more  vigorous.  The  imagination  had  long  been  kin. 
died  by  the  Homeric  poems,  recited  universally  by  the  strolling  min- 
strels.' The  constant  wars  between  the  different  States,  and  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  defense  against  the  Persians  did  much  to  stimulate  the 
mind  and  bring  out  the  force  of  individual  character.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  works  of  Phidias  were  produced  soon  after  the  times  of 
Pythagorus,  and  shortly  before  the  days  of  Socrates.  This  was  the 
moment  when  the  classical  idea  reached  an  equilibrium  between  form 
and  content. 

As  already  pointed  out,  Socrates,  and  after  him  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
accomplished  once  for  all  the  separation  bet  ween /brm  and  coiitent  in 
art.  The  human  spirit  went  forward  to  a  higher  development;  it 
turned  inward  to  deeper  and  more  immortal  thouglits.  It  was  then  that 
Romantic  Art  became  inevitable,  and  therein  a  revelation  of  the  ideal 
in  living,  self-determined  beauty,  for  which  sculpture  was  inade- 
equate. 

SECTIOX  THIRD.       PAIXTIXG. 

When  we  think  seriously  upon  the  art  of  painting  and  remember 
its  list  of  triumphs  from  the  days  of  Appelles  and  Praxiteles  to  Raphael, 
Correggio,  and  Angelo,  and  evcm  to  our  own  times,  wo  cannot  wonder 
that  so  many  writers  upon  art  have  taken  this  as  the  type  and  complete 
expression  of  the  artistic  faculty. 

Painting  represents  the  dawn  and  progress  of  a  deeper  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world.  Evidently  it  began  in  rolor^  the 
effort  to  represent  the  evanescent  glories  of  the  heavens  at  sunrise  or 
evening,  the  exquisite  tints  of  flowers,  masses  of  foliage,  etc. 

At  first  painting  was  merely  decorative,  and  was  employed  to 
beautify  the  walls  of  the  more  precious  shrines,  the  best  rooms  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  etc. 

Afterwards  it  became  Unitative,  The  forms  and  tints  of  flowers 
and  fruits  were  its  subjects.  We  trace  this  very  distinctly  in  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  two  great  Greek  painters  who  had  a  trial 
of  skill.  One  of  them  painted  a  plate  of  cherries  so  naturally  that  the 
birds  came  and  pecked  at  them;  the  other  represented  a  fly  on  the  nose 
of  a  portrait  so  naturally  that  the  other  artist  attempted  to  brush  it  off 
in  order  to  examine  the  picture  better.     Therein  he  acknowledged  his 
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superior;  for  he  himself  had  deceived  only  the  unreasoning  birds,  while 
the  other  had  deceived  an  artist. 

Painting  in  any  large  sense  involves  at  least  three  arts:  Drawing 
(the  art  of  representing  outlines  as  they  really  appear),  Color  and  Per- 
spective. The  appearance  of  solid  projection,  that  is  to  say,  the  ap- 
pearance of  realUij^  depends  upon  the  latter.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  color  and  drawing  were  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  indicated  by  the  anecdote 
given  above,  and  by  the  Pompeian  discoveries,  where  in  some  of  tlie 
rooms  the  colors  remain  to  the  present  day  as  clear  as  when  first  put 
upon  the  walls,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  subjects  of  painting  in  that  olden  time,  as  we  have  said,  were 
flowers,  fruits  and  other  natural  objects  not  requiring  difficult  perspec- 
tive for  their  intelligible  representation,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  popular  mythology,  episodes  from  Homer,  and  the  poets, 
etc. 

To  the  painters  (and  their  brethren  the  poets)  mankind  owes  its 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  plowman,  wearily  treading 
in  the  furrow  the  livelong  day,  sees  not  the  fleecy  clouds  above  him, 
nor  is  he  inspired  .by  the  mighty  pinnacles  and  peaks  of  the  mountain 
liorizon  towering  so  grandly,  as  if  matter  herself  were  striving  upward 
toward  her  God.  Nay,  he  overlooks  even  the  delicate  perfection  of 
the  daisies  and  buttercups  whose  sunshine  his  furrow  so  relentlessly 
ends.  Yet  in  tlie  water  he  drinks  to  quencli  his  thirst  he  might,  if  he 
would,  see  all  these  distant  glories  repeated;  as  if,  out  of  this  pure 
fountain  of  refreshing,  the  voice  of  God  called  to  man  to  look  upward 
for  the  secret  of  the  beautiful  and  the  holy.  But  it  is  only  once  in  a 
thousand  years  that  a  Burns  rises  above  the  depressing  influence  of  a 
plowman's  environment.  It  is  the  idle  painter,  or  his  brother,  the  poet, 
lolling  at  ease  under  the  shading  oak  to  whom  this  deeper  vision  of 
beauty  is  revealed. 

When  we  speak  of  painting  as  a  form  of  high  art,  representa- 
tive of  the  spiritual  meanings  of  nature  and  life,  we  immediately  think 
of  that  glorious  company  of  groat  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  chief  among  whom  were  Haphacl  (1483-1520),  Leonardo  da 
Vinri  (1452-1510),  Titian  (1477-1570),  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1563), 
Tintoret  (1512-1594),  Paul  Veronese  (1532-1588).  Nor  can  we  forget 
their  eminent  successors  in  the  next  century,  Claude  Lorraine  (1600- 
1682),  and  Rembrandt  (1606-1660). 

In  the  productions  of  these  great  artists  we  find  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing unfolded  in  all  its  capacities  except  that  of  strict,  literal  realism — 
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imitation  of  nature  as  such;  this  was  left  for  later  masters.  Every  pro- 
duction of  these  old  masters  has  its  mannerisms.  Natural  forms  arc 
conventionalized,  or  at  times  distorted,  with  unhesitating  boldness. 
Historical  anachronisms  are  common  in  the  historical  j)ieces.  But  they 
show,  nevertheless,  a  life,  a  meaning,  an  expression  of  spirit,  such  as 
nowhere  existed  in  this  art  before. 

Were  we  to  analyze  the  impressions  they  severally  produce  upon 
us,  we  should  find  certain  marked  diiferences  in  the  faculties  to 
which  they  appeal,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XXIII.  Thus,  e.  f/.,  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Paul  A^eronese  are  noted  for  their  magnificent  and 
exquisite  coloring.  In  this  quality  they  appeal  to  the  "  pleasing  of 
sensation,"  and  less  decidedly  to  the  spiritual  as  such.  Raphael  is 
noted  for  the  expression  of  his  works.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
serene  and  matchless  grace,  such  as  one  seeks  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  is  neither  a  great  colorist,  nor  a  com- 
poser of  graceful  forms.  But  he  conceives  with  such  superhuman 
boldness,  and  pierces  so  deeply  into  the  very  pitli  and  marrow  of  the 
world  about  him,  that  he  stands  recognized  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  minds  who  have  made  human  nature  illustrious  by  their 
participation  in  it. 

The  art  of  Painting  also  shows  a  progress  beyond  sculpture,  in  the 
direction  of  the  spiritual.  The  massive  matter  of  architecture,  and  the 
solid  dimensions  of  sculpture,  have  here  given  place  to  merely  the  ap- 
pearafice  of  matter.  But  this  diminution  of  material  is  accompanied 
by  a  most  important  increase  in  power  of  expression,  and  this  espec- 
ially in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  scale  of  beauty. 
For  here  at  the  basis  of  it  we  have  the  wonderful  delights  of 
color  and  "tone,"  an  entire  new  kingdom  of  sense-gratification. 
Every  facility  for  representing  human  relations  and  deeds,  which 
sculpture  or  basso-relievo  could  furnish,  here  exists  entire,  and  in 
the  far  greater  perfection  of  natural  perspective.  Only  in  a  single 
direction  is  there  a  loss,  namely  in  the  direction  of  the  sublime, 
in  which  architecture  certainly  has  greater  power.  Yet  this 
concession  is  immeasurably  atoned  for  by  the  wonderful  increase 
in  power  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  For  while 
Architecture  gave  us  the  mighty  enigmas  of  Egypt,  and  the 
everlasting  beauty  of  the  Parthenon;  and  Sculpture  reveahul  to  man  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  own  form  when  permeated  by  a  noble  soul, 
and  thus  by  images  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter  led  his  mind  toward  the  true 
God;  Painting  has  given  to  mankind  not  only  the  beauties  of  field  and 
flower,  and  preserved  for  him  a  life-like  semblance  of  the   living  faces 
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of  its  heroes,  but  has  portrayed  in  bodily  form  the  incarnate  sufferings 
of  his  Redeemer. 

SECTION  FOURTH.       MUSIC. 

The  three  forms  of  art  previously  examined  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  address  the  observer  by  means  oi  forms  permanently  existing 
\ii  8pace.  Architecture  deals  in  matter  in  vast  masses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  which  in  any  single  form  comes  into  actual  contact  with 
spirit.  The  extorior,  the  form,  is  shaped  and  fashioned  by  spirit  ac- 
cording to  its  own  ideal.  In  a  pyramid,  for  example,  how  slight  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  is  the  surface.  The  inner  part  does  indeod  boar 
the  impress  of  spirit  in  the  fact  of  its  location  so  as  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  form;  yet  this  relation  to  spirit  is  faint  at  most.  In  a 
temple  the  mass  of  matter  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  interior  parts  are, 
distinctly  subservient  to  the  mechanical  necessities  of  structure.  Here 
therefore,  soul  has  left  its  impress  upon  a  much  greater  proportion  by 
the  whole  mass  than  in  the  pyramid. 

Sculpture  again  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  is  much 
more  particular  about  the  quality  of  it.  Only  the  finest  marble  will 
answer  to  the  artist's  denmnds.  But  here  art  has  to  do  with  t\iQ  form  and 
with  the  smface^  which  practically  is  the  form.  The  inner  is  inert,  dead. 
Vet  sculpture  conceives  of  this  inner  part  as  having  been  alive,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  care  with  which  muscles  and  jointsand  all  particulars  which 
indicate  internal  organization  are  represented.  The  spirit  does  not  reside 
even  in  the  most  speaking  statue;  yet  one  thinks  it  a  suitable  residence 
of  soul,  and  scarcely  wonders  at  the  miracle  of  Psyche. 

In  painting,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  still  further  reduced,  and  art 
has  to  do  with  forms,  and  the  appearances  of  matter^  by  means  of  which, 
as  we  saw,  relations  of  soul  are  manifested. 

Yet  all  these  forms  of  art  deal  with  forms  permanently  existing  in 
space,  outside  of  and  entirely  separate  from  the  most  appreciative  ob- 
server. As  Hegel  well  says,  "  Painting,  as  we  saw,  may  likewise  give 
expression  in  physiognomy  and  shape,  to  the  inner  life  and  energy,  the 
determinations  and  passions  of  the  heart,  the  situations,  conflicts  and 
fate  of  the  soul;  but  what  we  have  always  before  us  in  painting,  are 
objective  appearances,  from  which  the  observing  Z,  as  inner  self,  re- 
mains entirely  separate.  One  may  never  so  completely  absorb  and 
sink  himself  in  the  subject,  the  situation,  the  character,  the  form,  of  a 
statue  or  painting,  admire  the  art  work,  gush  over  it,  nay,  may  complete- 
ly fill  himself  therewith; — it  matters  not,  these  works  of  art  are  and  re- 
main indej)endent  objects,  in  review  of  which  we  come  not  beyond  the 
position  of  an  observer.''' 
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Music,  on  the  contrary,  builds  no  permanent  fabric  in  space.  It 
has  no  fonn  which  can  be  seen.  It  is  a  voice.  Out  of  the  unsee^i,  in 
cunningly  modulated  tones,  it  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Like 
the  voice  itself  it  no  sooner  utters  its  word  than  it  is  silent.  Whenever 
we  would  recall  its  message  we  must  recreate  the  informing 
word. 

In  this  way  music  approaches  the  observer  as  none  of  the  previous 
arts  can.  When  it  is  perceived  it  is  no  longer  something  outside  of 
and  separate  from  the  observer;  it  is  within  him;  it  has  penetrated  into 
the  very  center  of  tliQ  soul.  Hence  its  power  to  absorb  the  observer, 
to  carry  him  along  with  it,  so  that  men  everywhere  *' delight  to  sing 
with  the  melody,  to  strike  with  the  measure,  and  in  dance  music  it 
comes  into  the  very  bones." 

This  remarkable  power  of  music  lies  fundamentally  in  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  which  it  appeals,  and  in  time^  which  is  the  material  of  its 
form.  For  by  the  sense  of  hearing  we  are  brought  into  our  nearest 
relations  to  other  souls.  It  is  with  the  ear  that  man  receives  the  word 
of  reproof,  the  approval  of  his  fellow,  and  the  commandment  of  his 
God.  This  wonderful  mechanism  of  hearing  is  particularly  tlie  sympa- 
thetic channel  of  feeling.  Many  shades  of  emotion  may  be  conveyed 
by  modulations  of  the  speaking  voice,  without  use  of  words.  All  this 
material  of  inflection  and  pitch  relation,  carried  to  an  almost  infinitely 
greater  perfection  of  delicate  organization  than  in  speech,  Music  em- 
ploys with  such  cunning  mastership  as  to  indicate  very  plainly  that 
this  was  one  of  the  ends  intended  in  all  the  delicate  organization  of  the 
inner  ear. 

But  music  rests  its  greatest  power  in  its  modulation  in  time.  The 
beat,  the  measure,  chimes  in  with  the  human  pulse,  hurries  it  or  retards 
it;  the  motive  brightens  up  the  rhythm,  modifies  it,  characterizes  and 
individualizes  the  different  moments  in  a  piece;  and  measure,  motiviza- 
tion,  and  rate  of  movement,  all  combine  with  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
filling  up,  to  complete  a  form  of  utterance  in  which  soul  speaks  to  soul 
not  of  its  ideas  and  notions,  but  of  its  feelings,  its  general  states.  Thus 
the  content  of  music,  in  general,  is  Emotion,  *' It  extends  itself  in 
every  direction  for  the  expression  of  all  distinct  sensations  and  shades 
of  joyousness,  serenity,  jokes,  humor,  shoutings  and  rejoicings  of  soul  ; 
as  well  as  the  graduations  of  anguish,  sorrow,  grief,  lamentation,  dis- 
tress, pain,  regret,  etc.;  and,  finally,  aspiration,  worship,  love,  etc., 
belong  to  the  proper  sphere  of  musical  expression."  (Hegel's  Aesthetik, 
III.  144.) 

Of  the  material  of  music  we  have  already  learned  in   the  earlier 
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lessons  of  this  course.     Its  form  is  a  symmetrically  co-ordinated  suc- 
cession of  movements,  expressive  of  a  sequence  or  cycle  of  feelings. 

Thus  music  in  its  very  nature  expresses  spiritual  relations.  True 
the  niatej-ial  of  hearing  may  lend  itself  to  play.  Mere  jingle  is  not 
without  charm.  Agreeable,  piquant,  or  bizarre  combinations  of  tone- 
coh)r  may  tickle  or  delight  the  sense  of  hearing  without  utterin<r  a 
message  to  the  soul.  Hut  properly  conceived  all  these  are  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  this  voice  ;  part  of  its  material  for  spiritual  communica- 
tion. Tlierefore  music  is  in  itself  a  romantic  art.  And  it  quite  aorrees 
with  this  idea  that  its  systematic  and  artistic  development  is  the  very 
latest  of  all  the  arts. 

Hence  the  terms  symbolical  and  classical  have  only  a  modified  ap- 
plication in  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  earliest  attempts  at  music, 
such  as  the  Gregorian  or  Ambrosian  hymns,  the  oldest  songs  of  the 
church,  we  may  well  enough  style  symbolical.  They  fully  agree  wilh 
the  peculiarities  of  this  epoch  in  all  the  other  arts.  The  true  handling 
of  the  material,  the  value  of  tone  as  tone,  and  the  significance  of  time 
and  melodic  modulation  they  have  not  yet  fathomed.  And  yet  their 
quaint  cadences  have  a  strange  power,  and  are  the  source  of  all  the  dis- 
tinctlv  "ecclesiastical  "  conventionalities  of  music. 

The  classic  in  music  exists  in  all  those  works  which  afford  a  content 
entirolv  harmonious  and  commensurate  witli  their  form.  Such  works 
are  those  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  part  of  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 

In  many  works  of  the  latter  two  composers,  form  and  content  do 
not  coincide  ;  the  beautv  of  the  form  as  form  is  sacrificed  to  the 
expressiveness  and  meaning  of  the  work.  Here,  therefore,  form  is  less 
than  content;  and  we  have  the  romantic  moment  in  art.  To  this  cjitc- 
gory  belong  many  of  the  Beethoven  works,  notably  such  as  the  '*  moon- 
light "'  sonata,  and  the  last  two  or  three,  almost  everything  of  Chopin''s 
and  Schumann's,  etc.  The  true  relation  of  all  this,  we  shall  learn  later. 
(See  Parts  Y.  and  VI.) 

SKCTIOX    FIFTH.       POETKY. 

W<'  have  seen  from  the  beffinninff  of  this  discussion  that  the  beau- 
tiful  is  the  expression  of  the  ideal  by  means  of  forms  directly  addressed 
to  tho  s(»nses  and  intuitions,  rather  thantotlie  reason.  In  architecture 
the  ideal  merely  begins  to  apj)ear;  in  sculptun;  it  shines  out  more 
plainly,  though  even  in  this  form  the  spirit  is  not  living;  in  painting 
are  represented  transition  movements  of  human  life,  tin*,  very  point  of 
spiritual  defeat  or  triumph,  and  thus  we  go   deeper  than   the   merely 
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outward  form,  and  become  conscious  of  the  inner  life  of  spirit  as  repre- 
sented in  the  appearance  before  us.  In  music  we  go  still  further  in  the 
same  direction.  For  here  we  have  not  a  representation  which  stands  out- 
side of  us  and  over  against  us,  independent,  to  appreciate  \^thicli  re- 
quires that  the  beholder  should  at  least  yield  himself  to  it;  but  instead  of 
it  a  finely  organized  and  infuiitely  complex  voice,  which  tells  its  story  di- 
rectly to  the  soul,  and  as  already  pointed  out  moves  and  excites  the 
hearer,  "  carries  him  along  with  it,  quite  otherwise  than  the  way  "  in 
which  other  arts  affect  him.  Music  represents  the  self-moved  activity 
of  the  soul.  In  no  other  art  is  the  difference  so  great  between  the  in^ 
spired  and  the  merely  mechanically-put-together. 

Yet  music  also  has  its  limitations.  As  already  pointed  out  in  th^ 
passages  on  Romantic  art,  the  true  meaning  of  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  the  final  beauty  of  spirit  attained  through  conflict  and  suffering. 
The  ideal  of  the  romantic  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion itself ;  the  attainment  of  complete  rej>ose,  and  blessedness  of 
spirit,  in  which  bodily  sense  and  appetite  and  all  the  negative  or  sinful 
elements  of  the  moral  nature  are  finally  subjected  to  the  reason,  itself 
illumined  by  clear  vision  of  the  truth,  and  the  whole  spirit  glorified 
into  the  image  of  the  Divine.  This  state  is  attainable  only  through 
conflicts,  .in  which  one  after  another  the  evils  of  the  nature  are  met  and 
overcome;  nor  yet  by  conflict  only,  but  by  conflict  sustained  in  faith 
and  love.  This  is  the  Christian  ideal.  Nor  is  it  tlie  mission  of  art  to 
instruct  or  definitely  or  directly  aid  the  individual  in  this  work.  Yet 
in  an  indirect  way  it  does  do  this  and  always  will.  For  it  is  the  artist 
who  earliest  sees  the  beauty  of  every  natural  appearance,  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  lake,  and  ocean;  and  it  is  the  artist,  the  poet,  who  sees 
deepest  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.  Hence  in  art-works  one  finds  re- 
presented the  moments  of  this  redemption  conflict,  through  which  every 
individual  must  pass;  seeing  which  the  tempted  soul  takes  heart  again, 
knowing  that  some  one  has  already  passed  by  the  same  path  to 
victory. 

Now  these  conflicts  of  the  spirit  are  not  representable  in  architecture 
or  sculpture.  Later  sculpture  tried  this;  but  it  is  a  work  foreign  tothe 
proper  genius  of  that  art.  In  painting  they  may  come  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. But  a  painting  is  necessarily  but  a  single  moment  of  life;  it  gives 
us  only  a  position,  a  relation,  a  contrast.  Whereas  no  account  of  a 
soul-conflict  is  intelligible  which  does  not  give  us  the  opposing  princi- 
ples, and  also  their  collision  and  final  resolution  in  the  triumph  of  the 
good;  and  this  is  a  story  too  long  for  painting. 

Music  can  give  us  a  prolonged  action  of  the  soul, a  life-history,  and 
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in  this  is  its  great  superiority  in  spirituality  to  the  otlier  forms  of  art. 
Nevertheless  i\e  come  here  to  its  limitations.  A  collision  is  an  opposi- 
tion of  evil  and  good.  The  good,  in  music,  is  the  consonant,  tlie  well- 
sounding,  the  melodious,  the  pleasing;  the  evil  is  the  dissonant,  the 
discordant,  the  dis-united,  the  heterogenous.  Now  music  itself  as 
music  has  ])roperly  and  chiefly  to  do  with  the  consonant,  or  with  the 
dissonant  introduced  in  strict  subjection  to  the  consonant.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  dissonant  forms  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  musical  art- 
work, it  ceases  to  be  music  and  becomes  unmusical,  tiresome,  as  we  see 
in  long  passages  of  Wagner's  later  operas.  The  proper  sphere  of  music 
is  to  portray  the  progress  of  the  soul  from  grief  or  sadness  to  comfort, 
joy,  and  blessedness;  it  can  do  this  with  an  intelligibility  entirely  its 
own.  It  is,  so  to  say,  the  art  of  the  ideal  sphere  of  the  soul,  the  sphere 
into  which  sin  and  its  consequent  suffering  has  never  entered.  What- 
ever is  bright,  tender,  joyful,  resolved,  or  noble,  music  expresses  with 
peculiar  power.  But  evil  lies  outside  its  pure  province.  This,  then  is 
one  of  its  limitations. 

Music  suffers  a  second  limitation  in  its  entire  want  of  relation  to 
reason.  It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  teceive  from  the  senses  and  tin* 
understanding  the  apparent  facts  of  the  outer  world,  to  compare  them, 
discern  their  essential  nature,  and  especially  the  deeper  laws  that  regu- 
late their  co-ordination  and  succession.  It  is  also  its  office  to  determine 
concerning  any  particular  piece  of  conduct  that  in  view  of  its  real 
nature  and  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  same  life,  it  does  or  do(*s 
not  conduce  to  virtue;  that  such  and  such  things  are  related  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  nature,  and  such  and  such  others  to  the  higher. 
Roasfjn  is  the  faculty  of  man  by  means  of  which  he  generalizes  and  so 
arrives  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  truth.  This  faculty  is,  therefore, 
the  ruling  intelligence  of  the  entire  man  with  power  to  co-ordinate  his 
movements  and  conduct  as  well  as  his  thouglit  so  as  to  bring  him  more 
rapidly  and  surely  along  the  road  to  goodness  and  God.  Now  music 
is  outside  of  reason,  lieason  beijins  to  act  onlv  when  it  is  furnished 
with  distinctly  formulated  conceptions  or  thoughts,  and  these  are  not 
foun<l  in  music.  Music  and  reason,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  ea(rh  other,  but  belong  to  different  departments  of  the  soul.  Music 
goes  in  through  sense-perception  and  addresses  the  feelings  directly  as 
such.  Roason  operates  in  the  range  of  thought,  and  by  comparisons 
between  tlie  information  it  receives  from  sense-perc(*ption  and  its  own 
<(.  priori  conceptions  (time,  space,  and  causality)  is  able  to  arrive  at 
certain  forms  of  truth;  which  may  or  may  not  afterward  be  applied  to 
the  feelings  and  motives  of  conduct. 
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Thus  as  soon  as  art  contemplates  conflicts  of  soul  and  a  blessedness 
of  victory  residing  in  a  complete  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit, 
including  the  reason,  some  higher  and  more  universal  form  of  art  be- 
comes inevitable.  Such  a  form  we  have  in  poetry,  which  expresses  it- 
self not  in  shapes  and  forms  outwardly  visible  as  such,  but  through 
words,  which  reason  understands. 

Because  it  finds  its  expression  in  words  and  through  ideas  and 
conceptions  properly  belonging  to  reason,  poetry  comes  into  near  prox- 
imity to  prose,  to  ordinary  discourse.  Poetry  is  distinguishable  from 
prose  in  its  form  as  well  as  its  content. 

The  poetic  form  or  mode  of  expression  is  imaginative  and  pictur- 
esque. However  intensified  by  thought,  the  mode  of  expression  must 
be  such  as  to  create  in  the  inner  sense  pictures  of  the  outer  worlds  or 
of  such  and  such  living  beings  in  such  and  such  conflicts  and  relations. 
Thus  poetry  in  its  picturesque  modes  of  embodying  thought  addresses 
the  inner  sense  exactly  as  an  external  reality  resembling  it  would  ad- 
dress the  same  feelings  going  in  through  the  ordinary  gates  of  sense- 
perception.  Thi^  is  the  distinctive  trait  of  poetic  expression.  Verso 
is  an  added  grace,  which  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  lends  smoothness  and 
musical  quality  to  the  discourse,  and  is  a  token  of  the  complete  control 
which  the  creative  artist  exercises  over  his  material.  Verse  also  serves 
a  purpose  in  idealizing  the  style  and  so  setting  it  apart  to  nobler  uses 
than  those  of  common  every-day  life. 

The  contefU  of  poetry  is  spiritual  existence  and  eternal  truth,  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  men.  "The  entire  circle  of  the 
outer  world  enters  poetry  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  finds  its  activity  in 
ruling  over  the  material  ;  as  the  environment  of  man,  also,  his  outer 
world,  which  has  its  essential  value  only  in  reference  to  the  inner  of 
consciousness,  but  dares  not  make  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  itself  the 
exclusive  subject  of  poetry.  Then  the  word,  this  most  plastic  material, 
which  belongs  immediately  to  the  spirit,  and  is  the  most  capable  of  all 
of  seizing  the  interests  and  movements  of  things  in  their  inner  life, 
must  here  be  applied  to  the  highest  meaning  of  which  it  is  capable. 

"  Thus  it  becomes  the  chief  task  of  poetry  to  bring  to  consciousness 
the  power  of  spiritual  life,  and  especially  whatever  swells  and  sinks  in 
human  passion  and  feeling,  or  passes  quietly  before  the  attention;  the 
all-embracing  kingdom  of  human  idea,  activity,  work,  fate,  the  machin- 
ery of  this  world  and  the  divine  government.  So  has  it  been  and  still 
is  the  most  general  and  broadest  teacher  of  human  kind.  Its  teaching 
and  learning  are  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  which  is.  Star, 
beast,  and  plant  neither  know  nor  experience  their  law;  but  man  exists 
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in  the  suitable  law  of  his  actual  life  only  when  he  knows  what  he  him- 
self is  and  what  is  about  him;  he  must  know  the  power  which  drives 
and  manages  him; — and  such  a  knowledge  it  is  w?iich  Poetry  gives  in 
its  first  substantial  form."     (Hegel.) 

The  superior  power  of  poetry  lies  equally  in  its  mode  of  expression 
and  in  its  content.  In  the  former  because  all  men  comprehend  and  are 
moved  by  picture-building  discourse.  This  mode  of  expression  also 
lends  itself  most  easily  to  the  artistes  wav  of  conceivinir  truth,  whirh 
is  by  direct  intuition  and  not  by  reason.  Hence  in  the  earliest  time  the 
deepest  eternal  truths  were  perceived,  not  clearly,  but  as  if  through  a 
veil;  in  epic,  ode,  psalm,  prophecy,  and  drama  they  found  clearer  and 
clearer  expression.  And  thus  long  before  the  philosopher  had  dis- 
covered that  man  had  a  soul,  Poets  and  seers  had  shown  to  the  spirit  of 
man  the  love  and  providence  of  his  God. 

The  principal  kinds  of  poetry  are  three:  The  Epic^  which  treats 
of  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  people;  the  Xync,  in  which 
the  human  heart  sings  its  own  sorrow,  hope,  joy,  or  love;  and  the 
Drama^  in  whicli  men  live  and  act  before  us,  and  so  by  collisions  and 
conflicts  the  lesson  of  motive  and  consequence  is  read. 

In  its  very  nature,  therefore,  the  art  of  Poetry  is  universal.  It 
belongs  to  every  age,  and  to  every  grade  of  intelligence.  And  in  all 
it  elevates,  refines,  and  educates. 

Yet  in  its  very  dofiniteness  and  the  completeness  with  which  the 
artist  may  work  out  his  full  meaning  in  it,  it  leaves  less  room  for  the 
imairination  of  the  reader.  And  in  tliis  respect  Music  possesses  a  certain 
advantage  over  it.  AVe  have  thus  completed  the  circle  of  the  arts,  and 
have  seen  in  all,  and  more  and  more  plainly  as  we  have  advanced, 
that  the  i<loal  of  them  all  is  the  expression  of  the  True  in  sense-forms 
— in  other  words,  the  expression  of  the   beautiful. 

Art  is  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder  on  which  from  the  days  of  Adam 
until  now  the  angels  of  God  have  descended  to  man,  and  up  which  man 
has  gone  to  seek  his  God. 
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STUDIES  IN  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 


LESSON    TWENTY-SIXTH. 

THE  PLAYFUL  MOMENT  IN  THE  CLASSIC. 

We  find  the  starting  point  of  the  playful  in  the  classic  in  such 
productions  of  Bach,  as  the  little  fugue  in  C  minor,  No.  2  in  the 
"  Clavier."  (Plays.)  Here  the  playful  spirit  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
shown  in  the  rhythm,  the  quick  movement,  and  especially  in  the  way 
in  which  one  part  catches  up  another.  These,  again,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Gigue  of  Bach,  Mozart  and  other  composers  of  that  day,  which 
were  an  idealized  form  of  an  old  Italian  dance  in  triplet  rhythm. 

Observe  now  the  following:  (Plays  the  Scherzo  from  the  Beetho- 
ven Sonata  in  C,  op.  2.)  This  charming  little  piece  deserves  to  be 
heard  twice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  little  bits  of  imitative 
writing  to  be  found  in  Beethoven.     This  is  in  thematic  style. 

Observe  now  this:  (Plays'  the  Allegro  in  E  flat,  f  time,  third 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  7.)  This  is  the  lyric  style  at  first, 
but  in  the  second  period  falls  into  the  imitative  forms  for  a  while.  The 
charming  feature  in  this  work  is  its  delicacy.  Observe  that  the  "  trio" 
refrains  from  definitely  enunciated  melody,  although  a  melody  is  sug- 
gested by  the  progression  of  its  harmonies. 

Again,  observe  this:  (Plays  the  Menuetto  from  Sonata  in  D, 
op.  10.)  In  point  of  structure,  this  little  piece  very  much  resembles 
the  Allegro  last  played.  The  impressive  feature  in  it  as  one  knows  it 
better,  is  the  peculiarly  graceful  turn  of  the  melody,  in  which  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  Beethoven  short  movements. 

Observe  again  this,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Rondo:  (Plays  Finale 
of  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14.)  Here  we  have  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  agree- 
able contrast  of  the  singing  melody  in  C  which  begins  in  the  seventy- 
third  measure. 
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Still  more  unmistakable  in  its  form,  and  very  beautiful  in  its  way, 
is  the  Scherzo  from  the  "  Pastoral "  sonata  of  Beethoven,  o[).  28.  This 
movement  goes  very  fast.  It  is  relieved  by  a  trio  which  contains  a 
lovely  melodic  phrase,  repeated  several  times  with  diflferent  harmonies. 
(Plays.) 

Of  the  same  general  character  are  the  other  playful  movements  in 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas.  Those  in  the  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  as 
well  as  the  trios  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  afford  yet  more  decided 
humoristic  traits.  They  are  full  of  quirks  and  catches  of  time,  caprices 
of  motives  —  in  short,  they  are  frolicsome. 

Movements  of  this  kind  were  introduced  into  the  sonata  bv  Bee- 
thoven,  as  a  compensation  for  the  greater  length  and  seriousness  he 
im])arted  to  the  other  movements  as  compared  with  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  Independent  movements  of  this  kind  are,  however,  nu- 
merous in  the  Bach,  Ilaydn  and  Mpzart  works.  See,  c.  g,^  the  Mozart 
"  Pieces,"  (Peters'  ed.)  and  similar  collections  of  other  composers. 
All  of  these  movements  are  idealized  dance-forms. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Bach  Invention  in  C,  No.  1. 

2.  Scherzo  from  Beethoven  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2. 

3.  Allegro  (3d  mov't)  of  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

4.  Mcnuetto  from  Sonata  in  D,  op.  10,  Beethoven. 

5.  Finale  of  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  Beethoven. 

6.  Scherzo  from  Pastoral  Sonata,  Beethoven. 


LESSOX     TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  TENDER  AND  SOULFUL  IX  THE  CLASSIC. 

In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  the  works  of  the  greatest  composers 
we  need  to  give  especial  attention  to  their  deepest  and  tenderest 
moments.  These,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  in  tin,'  slow  movements  of 
the  sonatas  and  symphonies.  These  movements  are  founded  upon  the 
people's  song;  they  are  in  lyric  forms,  in  slow  and  sustained  melodies, 
which  in  the  longer  movements  are  contrasted  with  second  and  third 
subjects  of  a  different  character,  as  we  already  saw  in  our  studies  in 
form. 

The  general  type  of  these  movements  is  the  Cantabile,     They  are 
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not  to  be  found  in  Bach,  nor  yet  in  Handel.  Haydn  gives  us  the  form 
but  not  the  deep  spirit  we  now  look  for  in  a  movement  of  this  kind. 
A  pleasing  example  is  found  in  one  of  his  symphoi>ies.  (Plays  Largo 
Cantahile  from  Haydn's  symphony  in  D,  No.  5  in  Wittman's  arrange- 
ments for  piano  solo,  Ed.  Peters,  No.  197.)  The  second  subject  is  in 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  G,  beginning  in  the  thirty- 
first  measure. 

The  slow  movements  in  the  pianoforte  works  are  not  so  serious  or 
well-sustained,  because  the  pianoforte  of  that  day  had  not  the  "singing 
tone"  necessary  for  properly  rendering  movements  of  this  kind.  For 
the  same  reason  such  movements  can  not  be  met  with  in  the  Mozart 
pianoforte  sonatas.  In  these  the  ideas  lack  breadth  and  depth.  In 
Mozart's  string  quartettes  and  symphonies,  however,  we  find  move- 
ments of  this  kind  beautifully  sustained,  but  not  characterized  by  the 
depth  we  find  in  Beethoven.  Such  a  movement  is  the  Andante  from 
the  5th  Quintette.  (Plays.)  Another  example  is  the  Larghetto  in  I) 
from  the  Clarinet  concerts.  ("Mozart  Album,"  Ed.  Peters,  No.  1823, 
p.  36.) 

Beethoven,  however,  is  the  great  master  of  this  type  of  composi- 
tion. We  find  traces  of  it  even  in  his  earliest  works,  as  in  the 
Adagio  of  the  first  sonata,  op.  2  in  F  minor.  This  movement  was 
originally  written  by  him  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old;  it  formed  part 
of  the  first  quartette  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  'cello.  The  quartettes 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  The  principal  subject  is  ex- 
tremely tender  and  fine.     (Plays  the  entire  movement.) 

The  Largo  appasaionata  of  the  second  sonata,  op.  2  in  A,  is  a  still 
more  notable  example.  The  principal  idea  of  this  movement  is  ex- 
tremely large,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  second  idea,  beginning  with 
the  last  three  notes  of  the  eighth  measure,  is  rather  insignificant,  and 
indeed  is  used  merely  as  an  interlude.  The  second  subject,  proper, 
begins  with  the  last  three  notes  of  the  nineteenth  measure.  The  depth 
and  seriousness  of  this  movement  are  due  to  its  slow  pace,  the  long 
tones  in  the  melody,  and  the  low  staccato  notes  in  the  bass,  which  give 
an  impression  of  repressed  passion. 

The  beautiful  Adagio  grazioso  of  the  sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1,  is 
perhaps  a  better  example  of  a  purely  classical  movement  of  this  kind, 
since  it  has  all  the  classic  peculiarities  in  a  high  degree;  such  as  repose, 
symmetry,  moderation,  purity,  and  an  exquisite  grace  such  as  one  may 
search  through  many  volumes  elsewhere  without  finding.  (Plays.) 
This  piece,  as  indeed  the  whole  sonata,  seems  a  purely  classical  work. 
It  means  absolutely  nothing  more   than  it   says.     It  is  a  beautiful  ox- 
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ample  of  Beethoven's  most  cheerful  work  when  he  was  at  the  very 
prime  of  his  health  and  powers.  Many  other  works  of  his  mean  more 
than  they  say  and  so  belong  to  the  romantic.  This  one  is  the  full 
expression  of  its  own  idea,  and  for  that  very  reason  requires  a  certain 
maturity  and  refinement  of  taste  to  properly  apj^reciate  it. 

A  short  movement  in  dance  form,  but  in  verv  much  the  sauio 
serious  vein,  is  found  in  the  Menuetto  in  E  flat,  out  of  the  third  sonata 
of  this  opus  31.     (Plays.) 

A  very  long  but  beautiful  movement  in  similar  spirit  is  furnislied 
by  the  second  part  of  the  sonata  in  E,  op.  90.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  satisfactory  cantabile  pieces  of  Beethoven.  It  has  in  it  an 
exquisite  air  of  tenderness  and  nobility,  like  that  of  a  refined  andno])le 
woman.     (Plays.) 

Yet  another  movement  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  Tempo  iH 
Menuetto  of  the  sonata  in  G,  op.  30,  for  piano  and  violin,  one  of  the 
tnrce  great  ones  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  (Let  this  be 
heard  if  convenient.)  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  exquisite  Andante 
and  variations  of  the  Sonata  appassionata^  op.  57,  which  are  also 
characterized  by  the  same  repose  and  elevated  beauty.     (Plays.) 

Tn  all  these  movements  the  predominant  impressions  are  of  repose, 
and  depth  of  soul.  As  Ilegol  says  of  Greek  sculpture,  "this  is  the  un- 
alterable permanence  of  the  immortal  gods." 

List  of  Illi.strations. 

1.  Larjjo  Cantabile  from  Iljiydn's  5th  Symphony,  in  D,  No.  5,  in  Wittmann's  arr. 

for  piano  solo,  Ed.  Peters,  No.  107. 

2.  Andjinte  from  Quintette,  3Ioziirt. 

:».  Adagio  from  Sonata  in  P,  op.  2,  No.  1,  Beethoven. 

4.  Largo  Appassionata  from  S  mata  in  A,  op.  2,  No.  2,  Beethoven. 

5.  Adagio  Grazioso  from  Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1,  Beethoven, 
fi.  Menuetto  from  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  31,  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

7.  Temi>o  di  Menuetto  from  Sonata  in  G,  op.  30,  Beethoven. 

8.  Andante  and  Variations  from  Sonata,  op.  57,  Beethoven. 

0.  Larghetto  in  D,  from  Clarinet  Concerto,  Mozart  (p.  36  in  "Mozart  Album," 
No.  iy23  Peters.^ 
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LESSON    TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

THE    CONTENTED,    THE    JOVIAL,   THE    COMFORTABLE,    AS    EX- 
PRESSED IN  THE  RONDO. 

As  to  its  form  the  rondo  consists  of  a  principal  subject  three  or 
four  times  repeated,  with  second  and  third  subjects  intervening  be- 
tween these  repetitions.  As  already  appeared  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  the  rondo  differs  from  the  sonata-piece  in  having  less  thematic 
work,  and  less  seriousness.  The  rondo  is  derived  from  the  people's 
song,  and  represents  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  of  burgher-like  satisfac- 
tion; a  comfortable  contentment  in  life  which  is  too  lively  for  repose, 
and  too  cheerful  for  work  or  striving.  Thus,  e.  g.^  observe  the  follow- 
ing:    (Plays  Rondo  in  E  flat  from  Beethoven's  op.  7.) 

In  the  very  first  idea  we  have  this  feeling  of  rathet*  satisfied  com- 
fort, and  the  secondary  matter  only  serves  to  bring  this  spirit  out 
more  plainly. 

For  another  example  take  the  rondo  out  of  the  little  sonata  in  G, 
op.  14,  No.  3.     This  is  still  more  playful.     (Plays.) 

Even  in  the  serious  and  deeply  moved  sonatas,  the  rondo  is  in  a 
spirit  which  indicates  that  conflict  has  had  its  victory  in  happiness  or 
something  approaching  it.     (Plays  rondo  of  ^on^Xa.  p'athetique.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Beethoven  rondos  is  the  ex- 
tremely bright  and  clever  Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  129,  one  of  his  very 
latest  compositions.  The  theme  of  this  might  have  been  written  by 
Haydn,  it  is  so  clear  and  sunny,  but  Haydn  could  never  have  indulged 
himself  in  the  endless  caprices  of  the  elaboration.  (Plays  Rondo 
Capriccioso  of  Beethoven.)    - 

If  further  examples  are  desired,  let  them  be  found  in  the  two 
rondos  of  Beethoven,  op.  51  inC  and  G,  and  Mendelssohn's  well-known 
Rondo  Capriccioso. 

In  several  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  we  find  in  place  of  the  rondo 
a  movement  called  "Finale,"  which  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  sonata- 
piece  except  that  a  third  subject  (or  middle-piece)  takes  the  place  of 
the  Elaboration.     An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  first  sonata  in  F, 

op,  2.     In  other  instances  the  Finale  is  a  sonata-piece,  but  conceived  in 
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a  lighter  spirit.     Such  are  found  in  the  Sonata  op.  10  in  C  minor,  op. 
31  No.  2  in  D  minor,  op.  31  No.  3  in  E  flat,  etc. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Hondo  of  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  7,  Beethoven. 

2.  Hondo  of  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2,  Beethoven, 

3.  Hondo  of  Sonata  Pathetiqne,  op.  18,  Beethoven. 

4.  Hondo  Capriccioso,  op.  120,  Beethoven. 

5.  Two  Hondos,  op.  51,  Beethoven. 
C.  Hondo  Capriccioso,  Mendelssohn. 


LESSON    TWENTY-NINTH. 

THE  CYCLE  OP  THE  SONATA. 

The  form  of  the  sonata-piece  and  the  composition  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name  wc  have  already  considered  in  Lessons  XV.  and  XVI. 
The  emotional  cliaractcristics  of  its  component  parts  have  now  been 
consiih^rcMl  in  detail.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  tiie  study 
of  tlie  work  as  a  whole.  This  cannot  bo  done  profitably  otherwise  than 
by  rop(»atodly  hearing  an  entire  sonata  until  one  knows  it  in  its  sopa- 
rato  mov(Mnonts  and  parts,  and  again  in  the  unity  of  the  complete  work, 
so  that  rme  thinks  of  the  different  movements  as  chapters  in  the  same 
lifo- history,  or  as  successive  and  logically- related  states  of  the  same 
person.  This  unity  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cell(MH;i»'s  of  Beethoven's  works.  We  do  not  find  the  same  comprehen- 
sive grasp  on  the  part  of  any  other  composer  in  this  form  of  composi- 
tion. 

Tho  first  movement  represents  the  earnest  and  intellectually  de- 
termined part  of  the  work.  The  second,  the  reposeful  and  deep  mo- 
ments. The  third,  the  out-come*  into  healthful,  every-day  activity.  If 
then^  are  four  movements,  a  playful  moment  interv(»nos  between^  the 
secon<l  and  third  or  the  third  and  fourth,  as  a  sort  of  interlude.  The 
first  movement,  therefore,  strikes  th(»  key-note  of  the  whole  work.  If 
its  subjects  are  trivial  and  scantily  handled,  no  great  depth  of  senti- 
ment in  the  following  part,  the  slow  movement,  can  reasonably  bo  ex- 
])ect(id.  We  already  know  that  the  different  movements  in  the  same 
sonata  have  no  motives  in  common;  they  are  not  even  in  the  samekev. 
They  are  not  composed  at  the  same  time.     Generally  we  may  conceive 
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of  a  sonata-piece  as  having  first  occurred  to  the  composer  merely  as  a 
single  motive,  with  certain  dimly-perceived  possibilities  of  elaboration. 
Possibly  a  second  motive,  that  of  the  lyric  t\igression,  was  thought  of  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  entire  Principal  was  written  out  immedi- 
ately; by  chance  the  Second  also,  though  this  is  not  common.  The  inter- 
vening passage  work  and  the  elaboration  may  have  occupied  the  leisure 
moments  of  several  days.  Thus  after  considerable  delay  the  composer 
is  in  possession  of  the  entire  first  movement.  It  may  be  a  week  later 
before  he  composes  the  slow  movement,  and  a  month  before  the  sonata 
is  finished.  Yet  this  does  not  go  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  sonata  as  a 
whole.  For  do  not  novelists  write  the  most  absorbing  tales  in  pre- 
cisely similar  piecemeal  way?  These  delays  represent  the  time  of  medi- 
tation, during  which  the  author  decides  what  the  natural  out-come  of 
his  characters  shall  be,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  history  as  represented. 

In  some  cases  the  motives  of  a  work  were  thought  of  several  years 
before  they  were  finally  worked  up.  In  Beethoven's  "note-books" 
(rude  memorandum  books  of  music  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  down  at 
the  moment  any  good  idea  that  struck  him)  we  find  the  motives  of 
his  symphonies  sometimes  for  several  years  before  the  symphony  was 
composed.  Some  of  these  motives  undergo  remarkable  changes  before 
they  come  into  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  great  master.  When  the 
sonata  is  done  it  is  not  always  satisfactory.  Thus,  the  well-known 
^^Amlante  Favons  in  F"  of  Beethoven  was  written  to  go  in  the  Wald- 
stein  sonata  in  C,  op.  53.  But  on  trial  it  did  not  suit  him;  perhaps 
because  of  its  length.  So  it  was  taken  out  and  published  separately, 
and  the  short  "  Introduction"  which  now  stands  there,  put  in  its  place. 
Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  association  of 
pieces  in  the  sonata  was  a  matter  of  experiment,  instead  of  insight  and 
logical  development.  It  is  rather  ds  if  an  author  had  concluded  on  re- 
flection that  in  a  certain  chapter  he  had  allowed  an  unsuitable  weight 
to  certain  tendencies  in  some  one  of  his  principal  characters. 

A  few  general  traits  of  these  sonatas  we  may  easily  observe.  Thus, 
if  the  first  movement  is  vigorous  and  strongly  marked,  the  ensuing 
movements  partake  of  the  same  decision.  To  take  a  very  strong  ex- 
ample, consider  Sonata  Pathetique.  Here  the  Introduction  {Grave) 
opens  very  broadly  and  passionately.  (Plays.)  Then  follows  an  equally 
forcible  Allegro  which  goes  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace,  and  is  strongly 
accented  and  marked  by  wide  transitions  of  power.  (Plays.)  The 
Elaboration  in  this  is  equally  forcible,  and  iiicludes  motives  from  the 
Introduction  as  well  as  from  the  Allegro  proper.     (Plays.)     Then  after 
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the  completion  of  this  movement,  there  foUows  an  Adagio  of  the  most 
deep  and  spiritual  expression.  (Plays.)  On  this  follows  a  Hondo, 
which  manifests  the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  rondo,  as  through  a 
veil  of  tears.  The  third  subject  in  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  unemotional, 
only  to  give  place  for  an  unusual  and  unj)recedented  recapitulation  of 
the  principal  subject  of  the  rondo.  It  maybe  confessed  that  this  ron- 
do, fine  as  it  is,  sometimes  seems  inadequate  to  the  sonata  it  concludes; 
and  yet  Beethoven  put  it  there,  and  the  world  generally  accepts  this  as 
one  of  his  most  satisfactory. 

Again  in  the  sonata  in  F,  op.  2  No.  1,  we  have  an  extremely  f(^r- 
tunate  example  of  association.  The  Allegro  is  founded  on  one  of 
Friedmann  Bach's.  It  has  no  properly  developed  lyric  digression.  The 
Adagio  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  and  as  we  know,  taken  out  of  a  youthful 
work.  The  Menuet  is  pretty,  and  the  Finale  charming  and  impetuous, 
and  saved  from  a  flavor  of  the  morbid  only  by  the  exquisite  melody  in 
A  flat  (tiiird  subject). 

It  is  unnecessary  t<;)  multiply  examples.  To  properly  comprehend 
the  sonata  in  all  its  possibilities  is  to  comprehend  everything  in  instru- 
mental music.  All  that  can  here  be  done  to  assist  the  student  is  to 
suggest  the  unity  of  the  son«ata  as  a  whole.  More  must  come  by  study 
and  experience.  It  will  be  found  a  profitable  experience  in  every  way 
to  resume  this  study  from  timt^  to  time,  using  the  four-hand  arrange- 
ments of  the  symphonies  of  Ilaydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Some 
one  work  is  to  be  taken  and  each  separate  movement  studied  until  it 
becomes  familiar;  afterwards  the  entire  symphony,  and  this,  also,  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  boarding  school, 
for  example,  when  an  eight-hand  arrangement  of  one  of  these  works  is 
undertaken;  we  have  there  immediately  four  pupils  j)ractically  inter- 
ested in  one  work.  The  lengtli  of  time  necessary  to  bring  such  a  per- 
formance to  a  satisfactory  state,  suffices  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the 
entire  school  with  tlie  motives  and  h^adinjr  features  of  the  work.  In  this 
way  very  much  genuine  musical  cultivation  can  be  had  in  places  where 
orchestral  music  is  never  heard.  For  such  a  purpose  a  list  is  added, 
below. 

List  of  Ii-lustkations. 

1.  Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13,  Beethoven. 

2.  Sonata  in  F  minor,  op.  2,  Beethoven. 

3.  Four-hand  arrangement  of  Beethoven's  Septette,  op.  20. 

4.  Becthoven^s  2d,  5th  and  7th  Symphonies,  for  four  hands.    (Peters'  ed.) 

5.  Be<>thoven  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  arranged  for  four  hands.    In  partic- 

ular Nos.  5  in  F,  7  in  C  minor,  and  8  in  G. 
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LESSON  THIRTIETH. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN    CLASSIC    MUSIC,    AND    THE    TRANSITION 

TOWARD  THE  ROMANTIC. 

As  compared  with  sensational  modern  works,  classical  music 
seems  cold,  impassive.  Much  of  this  impression  depends  on  one's  mu- 
sical habits  of  thought.  A  student  who  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
practice  on  finger  exercises  and  studies,  will  find  almost  any  classical 
sonata  musical  and  grateful  to  him;  but  one  who  idles  away  his  pre- 
scribed "hours''  on  pleasing  and  capriciously  chosen  pieces,  and  never 
practices  exercises  or  studies,  will  find  a  sonata  tiresome — at  least, 
until  it  is  heard  often  enougli  for  its  real  character  to  impress  itself 
upon  an  inattentive  player.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a 
student  to  avoid  modern  works  in  order  to  enjoy  a  sonata.  It  will  be 
enough  if  he  is  willing  to  decide  for  himself  that  he  prefers  music  as 
such,  to  the  strained  and  forced  or  empty  in  expression. 

When  we  take  up  a  piece  of  Bach's,  as,  for  example,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  it  at  first  seems  tame.  When  heard 
maiiy  times,  however,  a  certain  fluency  and  genuine  melodiousness  ap- 
pear in  it,  which  betray  the  touch  of  genius.  (Plays.)  The  piece  seems 
to  our  ears  somewhat  too  long.  This  impression  is  not  due  to  its  ab- 
solute length,  but  to  its  want  of  contrast.  If  we  take  up  a  larger 
piece  of  Bach's,  such  as  the  Passacaglia  in  C  min.  (organ  works  ar- 
ranged for  four  hands),  we  find  in  it  a  certain  monotony,  yet  a  decided 
progress  toward  a  climax.  The  piece  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a 
"ground  bass,"  or  ca^itus  fermtis  which  goes  through  all  the  variations 
unchanged.  It  ends  with  a  splendid  fugue.  When  we  compare  these 
variations  with  each  other  we  observe  that  each  is  more  complex  than 
the  preceding.  (Plays  theme  and  variations,  remarking  the  com- 
mencement of  each.  Afterwards  it  would  be  well  to  examine  the  va- 
riations in  detail,  pointing  out  the  motives  of  each.  Then  play  the 
whole  again.)  In  all  this  we  have  no  new  disposition  or  emotional 
contrasts  represented,  but  only  an  unfolding  of  what  was  already  pos- 
sible in  the  theme.  As  the  rose  in  full  bloom  displays  no  petals  which 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  bud,  so  these  latest  and  most  luxuriant  blos- 
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.-.  : ;.  •  iSoms  give  us  nothing  that  was  not  already  implied  in  the  theme. 
Nevertheless  it  was  only  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  it  is  only  a 
theme  of  such  a  man  as  Bach  that  blossoms  out  like  this. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  characteristic  moments  of  classical 
music.  It  is  that  in  which  music  itself  is  trying  its  wings  for  itself. 
Nothing  here  seeks  expression  save  only  the  musical  ideas  themselves, 
nay,  the  single  idea  of  the  theme,  and  its  logical  implications. 
In  order  to  appreciate  it,  therefore,  one  needs  to  hear  it  many  times, 
and  especially  to  have  within  himself  a  really  musical  nature.  All  the 
greatest  masters  since  Bach  have  admired,  wondered  at,  and  enjoyed 
these  works  of  his,  the  greatness  of  which  lies  in  the  lengths  they  go 
as  music,  and  their  entire  freedom  from  any  thing  like  emotional  effort. 
They  are  not  without  emotional  expression ;  they  could  not  be,  with  a 
rhythmic  pulsation  so  thoroughly  established  and  so  long  maintained, 
for  the  heart  falls  in  with  it  and  retards  or  accelerates  in  sympathy. 
Add  to  this  the  constantly  augmenting  energy  of  the  motivization,  and 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  emotional  expression  in  spite  of  the  mo- 
notony of  the  harmonic  foundation.  Yet  with  all  its  energy  and 
strength,  and  its  climax,  it  remains  in  some  way  cold.  It  is  like  a  won- 
derful statue  in  music. 

Lot  us  examine  it  in  the  lisjht  of  our  studies  in  the  beautiful. 
Beginning  t)n  the  lowest  plane,  we  ask  what  has  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing?  In  answer  it  must  l)e  at  once  admitted  that  merely  sensuous 
charm  is  not  here  sought.  It  sounds  well;  all  its  dissonances  are  prop- 
erly prepared  and  resolved,  and  the  finest  of  all  harmonic  instincts  pre- 
sided over  the  arrangement  of  its  chord-secjucnces.  Here,  therefore, 
it  yields  only  negative  results.  We  ask  again,  what  has  it  for  satis- 
faction in  contemplation?  And  in  this  direction  it  has  much  to  say 
for  itself.  Each  period  is  symmetrical  and  well  concluded.  The 
strictest  unity  jirevails  throughout.  The  work  as  a  whole  does  not 
manifest  svmmetrv,  since  it  does  not  consist  of  two,  three,  or  anv  num- 
ber  of  sections  or  members  standing  over  ajjainst  eacrh  other.  This 
element  of  form  is  wantin<r.  The  Passacajxlia  is  merelv  the  life-histo- 
ry  of  a  single  idea  from  its  first  simple  form  through  its  development 
to  its  return  again  into  repose,  the  j^^ircand  of  nuisir.  Yet  this  (ie- 
velopment  itself  is  traced  with  such  skill,  each  step  follows  so  natural- 
ly on  the  preceding  and  the  whole  is  managed  without  any  overdoing 
or  forceful  effort,  that  in  the  unitv  and  movement  of  the  work  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the  beautiful,  as  such,  found  expres- 
sion in  music.  Nor  is  the  work  without  a  decided  outlook  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  higher  percej>tion  and  spiritual  realization  of  beauty. 
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Perhaps  this  is  shown  in  the  persistence  of  the  theme;  and  its  final 
conflict  and  victory  in  the  fugue.  All  that  goes  before  is  to  interest 
ufi  in  the  theme.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  Baches  day,  lovers  of 
music  generally  were  familiar  with  fugal  phraseology  and  followed  with 
readiness  and  interest  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  subject  as  only  musi- 
cians now  do,  so  that  intricacies  of  treatment  which  sound  to  us 
somewhat  far-fetched  and  difficult,  sounded  to  them  natural  and  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  modulations  common  in  modern 
works,  and  the  brilliancy  and  comparative  looseness  of  treatment  in 
modern  pieces,  would  have  occasioned  them  a  genuine  shock  of  sur- 
prise and  disapproval. 

Again,  let  us  observe  the  Andante  from  Mozart's  fifth  quintette 
for  strings  (No.  3  on  the  list  below).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo. 
The  principal  subject  is  this.  (Plays  first  subject,  16  measures.)  The 
seoond  subject  is  in  E  flat.     (Plays.) 

Now  when  we  attentively  consider  the  impression  this  work 
makes  upon  us,  we  immediately  perceive  that  it  manifests  the  ele- 
ments of  formal  beauty  in  a  much  more  complete  degree  than  the 
Bach  works  just  mentioned.  Considered  merely  as  music  it  is  less  se- 
rious than  the  Bach  pieces.  For  this  reason  it  bestows  less  attention 
upon  developing  a  single  subject.  The  world  goes  more  easily  here  than 
there.  Life  has  certain  ameliorations.  The  episode  comes  not  in  tlie 
form  of  additional  trouble  for  the  theme,  but  in  a  complete  digression 
from  it,  like  a  visit  to  a  new  world.  (Plays  entire  movement  again.) 
Such  an  introduction  of  a  complete  digression  within  a  movement 
is  very  rare  in  Bach.  Mozart's  appreciation  of  its  n^stfulness  marks 
his  deeper  comprehension  of  the  emotional  njiture  of  music.  Examined 
with  reference  to  its  degree  of  beauty  this  j)iece  does  not  manifest  im- 
portant difference  from  that  of  Bach.  Thus  in  the  merely  well-sound- 
ing the  Mozart  Andante  is  stronger.  It  has  more  Fvmmetry  and 
sweetness;  a  more  evident  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts;  the  com- 
plete digression  into  another  key  relieves  the  ear.  Still  this  last  com- 
parison is  hardly  fair,  for  the  Passacaglia  has  its  modulatory  structure 
determined  by  its  ground  bass.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bach  piece  is 
very  much  more  earnest  and  vigorous.  The  intellectual  element  pre- 
ponderates in  it.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  a  monologue,  a  discus- 
sion of  a  single  theme  carried  out  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts,  with  no 
regard  for  the  hearer.  The  Mozart  Andante,  on  the  contrary,  is  dis- 
tinctly lyric.  It  is  a  song.  And  so  in  all  its  parts  it  is  simplor,  more 
easily  comprehended,  more  pleasing.  Yet  both  pieces  are  so  masterly 
in  their  way  that  neither  can  be  accredited  with  a  general  superiority 
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ov(?r  the  other.     Tlie   latter  marks  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
secular,  and  the  softer  and  less  divine  sides  of  beauty. 

.Or  take,  again,  the  Beethoven  "Moonlight"  sonata.  Its  first 
niov(Mnent  is  also  a  monody  on  a  single  theme.  (Plays  the  first  strain 
of  melody  of  Adagio  in  sonata.)  It  is  of  the  most  plaintive  character. 
The  same  spirit  pervades  the  entire  movement.  (Plays  the  entire 
m()V(Mnent.)  This  sonata  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  cry  of  the 
hoart.  The  beautiful  as  such,  the  symmetrical,  n?posoful,  the  well-pro- 
portioned and  sweet,  are  not  here  the  objects  of  expression.  But  instead 
of  them  we  have  the  very  heart  of  the  composer;  its  sorrow,  its  grief, 
its  desire.     (Plays  again.) 

This  wonderfully  sad  movement  is  followed  by  a  Scherzo  whieli  to 
some  extent  relieves  the  tension.  The  afflicted  mourner  takes  u])  again 
the  syiu])atliies  and  associations  of  life;  not  with  undisciplined  buc  yaney, 
but  with  a  sad  and  tender  resignation.  Is  this  all  fancy?  (Plays  Al- 
legretto.) On  this,  again,  follows  the  Finale,  which  is  in  fact  a  regu- 
larly eonstructed  sonata-j)iece  with  all  its  appurtenances.  In  this  w(» 
have  the  soul  in  its  hours  of  solitude,  when,  no  longer  distracted  by  the 
world  about  it,  all  the  waves  of  its  grief  come  over  it.  At  times  hope 
springs  up,  but  only  to  be  immediately  overwhelmed.  (Plays  the  en- 
tire Finale.) 

Thus  in  the  whole  sonata  as  well  as  the  movements  separately,  we 
have  a  life  history,  not  of  a  single  musical  theme  and  its  implications 
(as  in  tli(^  Passacaglia),  but  a  story  of  the  human  heart,  a  voice  fnmi 
the  soul.  However  fine  we  may  find  this  stmata  in  point  of  construc- 
tion, we  do  not  listen  to  it  for  its  music  merely.  It  is  distinctly  a  j)oem, 
carrying  a  meaning  which  is  not  in  any  sensuous  charm  of  pleasantly 
chosen  harmonies  or  agreeable  secjuences  of  melody,  nor  yet  in  any 
formal  beauty.  IndetMl,  the  beautiful,  as  such,  is  not  the  impref^sion 
this  work  leaves  upon  us,  but  its  t,rpi'is:iioii^  its  son'otc.  In  this,  then, 
we  come  upon  the  romantic  moment  of  music,  wlien  art  becomes  tlie 
expression  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  soul. 

Yet  another  exam])le.  Let  ns  lake  the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  fhit, 
op.  31  No.  3.  This  belongs  to  the  more  j)leasing  moments  of  experience. 
The  Allegro  opens  with  a  motive  that  sounds  lik(^  a  ([uestion,  an  im- 
pression having  its  source  partly  in  the  motive  itself  but  more  in  the 
harmony  which  supports  it.  The  entire  movement  is  short  and  not 
seriously  intended.  (Plays  entire  rsiovement.)  This  is  followed  by  a 
Scherzo  which  has  something  sonsr-like  in  it,  althousrh  it  is  in. the  sam<» 
form  as  the  preceding,  a  sonata-piece.  (Plays.)  This  is  followed 
by  a  Menuetto,  a  genuine  cautahife  movement  (one  of  the  loveliest,  by 
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the  way),  which  is  a  simple  binary  form.  (Plays.)  This,  again,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Finale,  which  also  is  a  sonata-piece,  perhaps  the  only  ex- 
ample in  the  Beethoven  sonatas  where  three  of  the  forms  of  the  same 
sonata  are  of  this  kind.  This  movement  is  extremely  jolly  and  pretty, 
(Plays.)  Listen  now  to  the  entire  sonata.  (Plays  entire  sonata.)  Here, 
as  you  perceive,  we  have  not  a  moment  of  grief  or  any  deep  sorrow,  nor 
yet  any  great  moral  earnestness.  But  instead  of  it  the  musical,  the 
symmetrical,  the  pleasing,  the  beautiful.  If  now  we  would  bo  fully 
conscious  of  the  musical  distance  we  have  passed  over  we  should  hear 
again  the  Bach  Passacaglia.  (If  agreeable  the  Passacaglia  may  here 
be  heard  again.) 

When  we  thus  bring  these  two  extremes,  or  at  least  widely  separ- 
ated points,  of  thiB  musical  scale  into  juxtaposition,  we  are  able  to  real- 
ize that  the  beautiful  itself  is  not  the  principal  subject  of  the  Bach 
piece;  and  that  from  Bach  to  Beethoven  a  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  lovely  and  the  expressive. 

Yet  one  more  example.  Let  us  observe  carefully  the  Air  and  Vari- 
ations in  B  flat  by  Schubert.  (Plays  Schubert's  air  from  the  Im- 
promptu in  B  flat,  op.  142.  Then  play  the  beginning  of  each  variation, 
calling  attention  to  the  motivization  of  each,  and  afterward  the  entire 
piece.)  In  this  lovely  work  we  have  something  very  different  from 
any  thing  we  find  in  the  Passacaglia,  or  even  in  the  Mozart  Andante. 
Yet  its  prevailing  expression  is  one  of  beauty  and  grace.  A  careful 
examination  of  it  will  indicate  considerable  attention  to  the  well-sound- 
ing, a  strict  but  purely  unconscious  observance  of  formal  beauty,  and 
beyond  this  a  perceptible  flavor  of  more  inward  and  exquisite  move- 
ment of  spirit.  Yet  this  without  at  all  going  into  the  depths  of  the 
soul.  Like  a  pleasant  sunset,  one  regards  it  with  delight,  but  com- 
posure. As  when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  done,  its  pleasant  exj)er- 
iences  remembered,  all  its  annoyances  and  cares  forgotten,  in  peaceful 
contemplation  one  awaits  the  hour  of  sleep. 

In  all  these  examples  we  have  had  to  do  chiefly  with  formal  beauty, 
save  where  the  "Moonlight"  sonata  brought  us  to  a  still  more  inward 
exercise  of  spirit.  The  progress  thus  traced,  from  the  strict  musical 
logic  and  elevated  formal  beauty  of  Bach,  through  the  pleasing  and 
enchanting  in  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  the  deeply  heart- 
felt in  Beethoven's  latest  works,  goes  yet  further  in  the  romantic 
school,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  This  same  progress  is  traced  from 
the  vocal  side  in  Part  VII.,  on  Songs,  where  new  conditions  lead  to 
new  and  important  results.  The  smaller  classical  composers,  such  as 
Clementi  and  Dussek,  display  in  the  main  the  same  general  character- 
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istics  as  we  have  observed  in  Beethoven,  yet  with  less  unity  and  im- 
aginative power.  Indeed  we  must  think  of  Dussek  as  an  imitator,  or 
at  least  follower  of  Mo2art,  and  as  breaking  no  new  paths.  Baoh, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  comprehend  everything  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  classic  in  music. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Allegro  from  Bach*s  Italian  Concerto. 

2.  Passacaglia  in  C  minor  for  the  organ.    Bach.    (Arranged  for  4  hands  o»  the 

piano.    Peters*  Ed.  No.  224.) 

3.  Andante  from  5th  Quintette,  Mozart    (4  hands.    Peters*  £d.  No.  997.) 

4.  The  "  Moonlight "  SonaU  of  Beethoven,  op.  27  Na  2. 

5.  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  31  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

6.  Impromptu  in  B  flat,  op.  142,  Schubert  ^ 


Part   Sixth. 


STUDIES  IJN  THE  ROMANTIC. 


LESSON     THIRTY-FIRST. 

THE    CHIVALROUS. 

"  The  chief  content  of  Chivalry,"  says  Hegel,  "  may  be  expressed 
as  Honor^  Lom^  and  Fideliti/,'''*  The  idea  of  chivalry  carries  with  it  the 
heroic,  the  tender,  the  graceful  and  considerate,  and  above  all  the  noble 
and  dignified,  or,  as  Southerners  say,  *'  the  high-toned."  This  phase 
of  musical  expression  finds  its  most  congenial  expression  in  the  works 
of  Chopin,  especially  in  the  Polonaises.  Yet  the  polonaise  expresses 
these  graces  in  many  instances  with  a  certain  qualification.  The  Chopin 
polonaise  not  only  represents  the  phases  of  chivalry,  but  there  runs 
through  it  the  sad  and  almost  morbid  element  of  Polish  character,  as  if 
the  unfortunate  history  of  this  country  had  imparted  a  tinge  of  sadness 
even  to  its  moments  of  victory.  Of  the  polonaise  in  general,  Liszt 
writes : 

"  While  listening  to  some  of  the  polonaises  of  Chopin,  we  can  al- 
most catch  the  firm,  nay,  the  more  than  firm,  the  heavy,  resolute  tread 
of  men  bravely  facing  all  the  bitter  injustice  which  the  most  cruel  and 
relentless  destiny  can  offer,  with  the  manly  pride  of  unblenching  cour- 
age. 

"The  progress  of  the  music  suggests  to  our  imagination  such  mag- 
nificent groups  as  were  designed  by  Paul  Veronese,  robed  in  the  rich 
costume  of  days  long  past;  we  see  passing  at  intervals  before  us, 
brocades  of  gold,  velvets,  damasked  satins,  silvery,  soft  and  flexible 
sables,  hanging  sleeves  gracefully  thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders, 
embossed  sabres,  boots  yellow  as  gold  or  red  with  trampled  blood, 
sashes  with  long  and  undulating  fringes,  close  chemisettes,  rustling 
trains,  stomachers  embroidered  with  pearls, head-dresses  glittering  witii 
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rubies  or  leafy  with  emeralds,  light    slippers   rich   with  amber,  gloves 
perfumed  with  the  luxurious  attar  from  the  harems. 

;  "  From  the  faded  background  of  times  long  past  these  vivid  groups 
start  forth;  gorgeous  carpets  from  Persia  lie  r-t  their  feet,  filagrecd  fur- 
niture from  Constantinople  stands  around;  all  is  marked  by  the  suuip- 
tupus  prodigality  of  the  magnates  who  drew,  in  ruby  goblets  embossed 
wfth  medallions,  wine  from  the  fountains  of  Tokay,  and  shod  their 
fleet  Arabian  steeds  with  silver  ;  who  surmounted  all  their  escutcheons 
with  the  same  crown  which  the  fate  of  an  election  mi/^rht  render  a  roval 
one,  and  which,  causing  them  to  despise  all  other  titles,  was  alone  worn 
as  insigHe  of  their  glorious  equality." 

Thus  in  the  Military  Polonaise  of  Chopin,  already  heard  severa,! 
times  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  we  have  the  martial  element 
strongly  brought  out.  This  runs  through  the  whole  piece.  In  form 
this  polonaise  is  of  the  simple  binary  order.  The  second  leading  sub- 
ject beginning: 

Ex.  28. 


is  of  the  nature  of  a  "  trio."  Vet  in  this,  where  if  anywhere  we  would 
look  for  the  expression  of  tenderness,  the  military  ardor  glows  still 
uiKjuenched.  After  one  strain  of  this  wo  encounter  a  different  spirit. 
What  is  it?  (Plays  th(3  middle  strain  of  trio  beginning  with  the  trill 
on  C  sharp  in  the  bass.)  This  is  in  effect  a  salute.  It  is  as  if  we  had 
been  witnessing  a  grand  review.  Here  the  general  and  his  staff  ride 
down  the  line,  and  we  hear  the  salute  of  honor,  the  roll  of  musketry, 
the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  and  see  the  waving  of  the  colors. 

On  the  other  hand  let  us  examine  a  work  in  which  there  is  much 
greater  diversity  of  momentary  expression,  and  consequently  much  less 
coherence. 

Observe,  now,  the  following:  (Plays  the  first  twelve  measures 
of  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  20.)  Il(»re  the  first  four 
measures  have  the  force  of  a  full  period;  they  start  off  splendidly,  with 
the  greatest  determination  and  coura<re.  In  the  next  eii^ht  measures 
this  courage  still  exists,  it  is  true,  but  with  it  a  vein  of  weakness  be- 
c<nnes  apparent.  (Plays  this  phrase;  and  then  repeats  the  entire 
perio<l.) 

At  the  twentv-fifth  measure  a  new  fiorure  meets  us,  not  referabh* 
to  any  warlike  spirit  as  such.  It  more  reminds  one  of  Liszt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  complicated  figures  and  constantly  fresh    inventions    intro- 
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duced  into  the  Polish  dance.  (Plays  seven  measures.)  At  the  tenth 
measure  of  this  part  the  chivalrous  spirit  reappears.  (Plays  to  the  end 
of  this  part;  i.  e*y  to  the  signature  of  five  fl.-its.) 

Here  enters  an  entirely  new  spirit.  Our  valiant  soldier  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  snares  of  love.  Yet  note  how  tender  his  devo- 
tion. With  what  subtle  nobility  of  tenderness  lie  breathes  his  love. 
(Plays  sixteen  measures  of  this  part.)  Here  at  the  seventeenth  meas- 
ure a  different  spirit  enters.  It  seems  a  conflict,  a  dialogue.  Above 
we  hear  the  woman's  voice,  gentle,  persistent,  tender;  below  the  man's, 
more  importunate,  not  so  reserved  and  regular.  The  denouement  each 
hearer  may  imagine  for  himself.  When  this  little  conflict  is  over  wo 
have  again  the  gentle  song  of  love  which  opened  this  part.  And  thus 
the  piece  ends.     (Plays.) 

Observe  again  the  entire  piece.  (Plays  the  whole  piece.)  It  con- 
sists, as  you  perceive,  of  two  equal  parts  or  pictures,  different  sides  of  the 
same  nature.  The  first  martial  and  ardent;  the  second  tender  and 
pleading.  The  work  has  no  unity  except  in  so  far  as  the  uniform  rhyth- 
mic pulsation  throughout  the  piece  enables  us  to  recognize,  underneath 
all  those  moods,  the  beatinojs  of  the  same  hearts. 

Here,  again,  and  in  order  to  study  the  polonaise  from  a  different 
stand-point,  observe  the  following:  (Plays  Polacca  Brilliant  in  E,  op. 
72,  Von  Weber.)  This,  as  you  perceive,  is  a  melodious  and  poetic 
piece,  but  it  lacks  the  nameless  grace  and  charm  of  the  Chopin  works, 
though  to  very  many,  and  perhaps  to  all,  there  is  something  extremely 
pleasing  in  its  freshness,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. 

Again,  observe  this  little  polonaise  of  Schumann's:  (Plays  the 
polonaise  in  D,  out  of  the  papillons,  op.  2.) 

In  order  to  unde/stand  this  phase  of  music  fully  we  need  to  ex- 
amine three  more  vorkv.  The  first  is  the  Chopin  polonaise  in  A  flat, 
op.  53.  This  is  in  the  grand  style.  Observe  the  Introduction.  (Plays 
sixteen  measures.)  See  how  strong  and  resistless  the  impulse !  Then 
enters  the  theme.  (Plays  from  seventeenth  measure  to  the  end  of  this 
part,  through  forty-eighth  measure.)  Here  at  the  forty-ninth  measure 
there  enters  one  of  those  capricious  figures  referred  to  by  Liszt. 
Evidently  it  is  of  a  grandiose  and  somewhat  startling  character;  it  is 
repeated  with  emphasis  (represented  by  the  transposition  to  a  higher 
degree).  At  the  fifty-seventh  measure  a  grand  and  dignified  melody 
begins,  which  presently  brings  us  again  to  the  theme,  (Plays  four 
measures  and  four  measures;  and  then  this  melody;  then  the  theme 
and  so  on  through  the  Principal  to  the  change  of  signature.) 
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Here  at  the  change  of  key  a  new  caprice  presents  itself.  In  the 
treble  we  have  a  very  quiet  melody;  under  it  in  the  bass  a  monotonous 
octave  figure  repeated  over  and  over  many  times,  at  first  very  softly, 
then  by  degrees  louder.  It  expands  and  expands  until  it  fills  the  whole 
field  of  observation;  then  it  subsides  only  to  mount  up  once  more. 
(Plays  through  the  passage  containing  bass  running  passage  in  octaves.) 
At  the  end  of  the  octaves  there  enters  a  gentle  figure  in  G  major, 
afterwards  transposed  to  A  flat,  and  this,  after  some  time,  loads  again 
to  the  principal,  and  so  to  the  close.  (Plays  last  part  of  piece.)  Ob- 
serve now  the  whole  work.  (Plays  the  entire  polonaise.)  This  piece, 
in  spite  of  a  considerable  degree  of  contrast  between  the  various  strains, 
IS  essentially  of  one  spirit,  and  that  of  an  extremely  heroic,  dignified, 
and  noble  character. 

Another  work  of  this  class  and  remarkable  for  still  greater  con- 
trasts, though,  as  a  whole  pervaded  by  a  more  refined  (and  possibly 
effeminate)  spirit,  is  the  Chopin  polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22.  This  work 
is  preceded  by  a  charming  Andante  Spiaiiato^  which  belongs  to  the 
tender  side  of  emotion.  The  ])oIonaise  enters  thus:  (Plays.)  In  the 
sixtieth  measure  of  the  polonaise  proper  (not  counting  the  orchestral 
tuUi  intervening  between  the  andante  and  the  polonaise)  a  series  of 
strong  contrasts  begins.  Here  we  have  two  lines  of  extremely  bold 
octaves  in  both  hands.  (Plays.)  In  the  sixty-seventh  measure  a  soft 
and  delicate  melody  enters,  concluding  with  sc^me  delicate  cadencing, 
in  the  sixty-ninth,  etc.  (Plays.)  In  the  seventy-third  measure  a  bold 
and  fiery  passage  bursts  in,  closing  with  an  octave  passage.  (Plays.) 
In  the  eighty-third  measure  a  lovely  melody  in  C  minor  begins.  (Plays.) 
But  enough.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  piece  we  have  almost  every 
phase  of  the  Chopin  nature  represented,  and  it  is  rightly  counted  for 
one  of  his  most  exquisite  works. 

Still  another  and  more  sensational   work  of  this  school  is  Liszt's 

Polonaise  in  E.     This  great  work  (one  of  the  best  of  Liszt's)  contains 

very  few  of  the  refinements  we  have  seen  so  abundant  in  the  work  last 

considered.    Nay,  it  is  even  less  so  than  the  heroic  jmlonaise  in  A  fiat. 

Yet  it  is  a  concert-piece  of  the  same  general  typo,  and  as  such  deserves 

to  be    carefully    heard.     The    finest    work    in    it  is    in    the  Cadenza. 

(Plays.) 

List  of  iLLrsiRATioxs. 

1.  Cliopin's  Polonaise  Milita^re,  op.  40,  No.  1. 

2.  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  26,  No.  1. 
8.  Polacca  Brilliante  in  E,  Weber,  op.  72. 

4.  Schumann's  Polonaise  in  D  (out  of  Papillons,  op.  2). 

5.  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  op.  53. 

6.  Chopin's  Andante  and  Polonaise  in  £  flat,  op.  2^ 

7.  Liszt's  Polonaise  Ilcroique  in  £. 
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THE  GENTLE  AND  SENTIMENTAL;  THE  DEEPLY  TENDER. 

The  earliest  consistent  examples  of  this  kind  of  spirit  worked  out 
in  pianoforte  music  in  simple  forms,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Haydn  adagios  and  andantes,  and  the  Field  nocturnes,  the  latter  most 
particularly.  Field  very  probably  derived  more  or  less  suggestion  from 
the  slow  movements  in  Beethoven  sotiatas,  all  of  which,  as  far  as 
the  "Waldstein"  appassionata*  and  "Kreutzer"  sonatas,  were  published 
before  the  Field  nocturnes.  In  many  of  the  earlier  sonatas  of  Bee- 
thoven we  find  short  passages  in  the  genuine  nocturne  vein;  as,  e.  ^.,  in 
the  Adagio  of  sonata  pathetique,  the  Menuet  in  the  sonata  in  E  flat, 
op.  31,  etc.  To  Field,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  established 
the  form  of  the  nocturne  as  an  independent  piece  for  piano,  in  a  ten- 
der, elegiac  vein,  and,  both  in  point  of  difficulty  and  emotional  range, 
keeping  it  within  the  resources  of  amateurs  generally.  Here,  e.  g,^  is 
such  a  piece.  (Plays  Field's  nocturne  in  B  flat.)  This  piece,  like  all  of 
Field's,  is  characterized  by  an  extremely  clear  and  limpid  style,  and  a 
truly  refined  and  delicate  spirit. 

Field  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  contrast,  as  we  see 
in  the  following,  where  the  second  subject  makes  an  admirable  con- 
trast with  the  first.     (Plays  Field's  nocturne  in  D,  No.  13.) 

Mendelssohn,  however,  is  the  magician  who  first  made  known  to 
amateurs  generally  the  latent  singing  powers  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
he  did  in  his  famous  works,  the  "  Songs  Without  Words."  No  doubt 
the  fortunate  selection  of  title  had  much  to  do  with  their  immediate 
popularity,  which  was  very  great,  and  has  in  fact  continued  ever  since. 

The  first  book  of  these  beautiful  works  was  published  in  1829 
and  contained  six  pieces,  in  which  the  Mendelssohnian  spirit  is  unmis- 
takable. In  the  first  we  have  a  tender  melody  and  a  gentle  and 
well-blended  accompaniment,  which,  when  well  played,  is  truly  charm- 
ing. (Plays.)  In  the  second  we  have  a  vein  of  sadness  or  melancholy,  as 
well  as  the  usual  tenderness.  (Plays.)  The  third  is  the  well-known 
"  Hunting  Song,"  which  may  well  enough  be  heard  here  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast.  (Plays  No.  3.)  No.  6  is  a  Venetian   Gondellied  in  which 
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one  plainly  hears  the  melancholy  and  passion  of  a  decayed  and  fading 
race.  (Plays.)  Whatever  meaning  we  may  be  led  by  their  fanciful 
titles  to  attach  to  these  pieces,  they  all  speak  unmistakably  the  voice  of 
tenderness  and  sadness.  Whenever  we  are  in  any  similar  mood  these 
pieces  chime  in  with  our  feelings,  and  utter  the  very  tones  we  would 
ourselves  have  originated.  This  is  the  quality  of  popularity:  to  seem 
to  say  what  every  reader  would  himself  have  said  (if  only  he  had 
thought  to  do  it).  And  this  quality  the  Mendelssohn  songs  possess 
in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Another  example  of  the  same  spirit  we 
have  in  the  lovely  Duetto  in  A  flat,  No.  18,  which  may  be  hoard  again 
if  desired.  (Let  it  be  played  if  it  is  not  clearly  remembered  from  for- 
mer citations.) 

Chopin  took  up  the  nocturne  form  as  Field  left  it,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  greater  depth  and  range  of  meaning.  One  of  the  simplest 
types  of  his  is  the  second  one,  the  lovely  nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9, 
No.  2.  This  consists  of  a  gentle  melody  and  a  delicate  accompaniment 
of  chords.  It  is  extremely  unpretending,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  in  this  department  of  composition.  (Plays.) 

Here,  in  the  4th  nocturne,  he  avails  himself  of  a  stronger  contrast. 
(Plays  nocturne  in  F,  op.  15,  No.  1.) 

Another  of  the  singing  nocturnes  of  Chopin  is  that  in  B  maj.,  op. 
32,  No.  1.  (Plays.) 

In  the  13th  nocturne  there  is  a  deeper  meaning.  It  tells  of  greater 
depths  of  passion,  and  has  stronger  contrasts  than  those  already 
heard.  (Plays  the  nocturne  in  C  minor,  op.  48,  No.  1.) 

Two  of  the  most  admired  of  these  works  are  those  in  G,  op.  37. 
No.  1  in  G  minor  is  an  elegy  full  of  sadness  and  longing.  It  is  relieved 
by  an  episode  of  pure  uninverted  triads,  like  a  church  piece.  In 
this  we  have  portrayed  a  deep  and  spiritual  peace.    (Plays.) 

The  second  one,  in  G  maj.,  is  of  a  much  more  gonial  and  cheer- 
ful character,  delicate  and  tender.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
thirds  and  sixths  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  play  well.  (Plays.) 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Nocturne  in  B*,  Field. 

2.  Nocturne  in  D,  No.  13,  Field. 

3.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6  and  18  of  Songs  without  Words,  Mendelssohn. 

4.  Nocturne  in  Eft,  op.  9,  Chopin. 

5.  Nocturne  in  F,  op.  15,  Chopin. 

0.  Nocturnes  in  B,  op.  32;  C  min.,  op.  48;  and  G,  op.  37,  Chopin. 
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LESSON    THIRTY -THIRD. 

THE   HUMORISTIC  XND  THE    PASSIONATE. 

■ 

By  the  name  Humor  the  Germans  denote  caprices,  whims,  moods, 
change  ;  and  not  the  ludicrous,  as  in  later  Ent^lish  usage.  There  is  one 
side  of  the  modern  romantic  school  which  can  be  appropriately  named 
by  no  other  term  than  humoristic.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  whim- 
sical, the  difference  being  that  the  latter  term  has  acquired  an  objection- 
able meaning,  like  the  "foolishly  humoristic"  or  the  "unreasonably 
humoristic."  This  element  of  musical  expression  frequently  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  beauty,  and  is  indeed  allied  to  realism,  since  realism  in 
music  is  in  fact  nothing  but  musical  expression  made  subservient  to  a 
strictly  literal  representation  of  natural  sounds  or  common-place  sen- 
sations. Humor  in  music  frequently  approaches  the  grotesque.  The 
groat  exponent  of  this  school  is  Schumann,  whose  fancy  ran  wild  in 
every  direction,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  controlled  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  moderate  and  decorous. 

Here,  for  example,  are  three  little  pieces  from  the  Kinderscenen. 
(Plays  successively,  "From  Strange  Lands,"  "A  Curious  Story,"  and 
"Playing  Tag,"  the  first  three  pieces  in  the  "Scenes  from  Childhood.") 
These  little  pieces,  as  you  observe,  are  entirely  unlike  each  other,  and 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself.  The  first  a  graceful  little  melody.  The 
second  a  bright  and  rather  sprightly  and  forcible  little  piece  in  march 
time.  The  third  a  sort  of  presto  with  very  strong  accents.  It  would 
be  a  very  superior  sort  of  clairvoyance  in  any  one  who  should  be  able 
to  guess  the  names  of  these  pieces  from  hearing  them  played.  Yet  the 
names  give  a  very  decided  assistance  toward  divining  the  author's 
meaning.  Observe  now  the  following:  (Plays  No.  5,  "Happy  Enough," 
No.  7,  "Traumerei,"  and  "Frightening,"  No.  11.)  Among  larger 
pieces  of  the  humoristic  type  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Schumann  Phan- 
tasiestiicke,  op.  12.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  Franz  Brendel  re- 
marks: "It  brings  us  blessed  enjoyment,  vernal  airs,  and  flowery  sa- 
vors." (Plays  "In  the  Evening.")  This  dreamy  nocturne  is  followed 
by  a  powerfully  excited  piece  called  ^^Anfschwirng^^'*  "Soaring,"  a  name 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  such  a  mental  state  as  one  falls  into  in 
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wakeful  hours  of  night,  especially  after  taking  too  strong  tea,  or  a  li^-ht 
•opiate.  Then  the  brain  is  preternaturally  active,  nothing  seems  im- 
possible; the  most  brilliant  conceptions  throng  the  mind,  one  visits 
titrange  lands,  rises  into  unknown  regions,  solves  impossible  problems. 
Tlie  sober  light  of  day  dissolves  all  these  visions,  but  while  they  last 
they  carry  the  bewildered  visionary  captive  at  their  will.  Such  a  j)iei'e 
is  this:  (Plays  "Soaring.")  Then  follows  a  sort  of  njusical  conundrum, 
"  Tf'arwm,"  *'Why."  It  consists  of  a  single  motive  many  times  slowly 
repeated,  accompanied  by  a  restless  accompaniment  of  chords  entering 
on  the  half-beat.  (Plays  Warum,)  Then  follows  yet  a  different  strain, 
called  "Whims,"  of  which  wo  need  no  further  explanation  than  the 
title.     (Plays  Grillefi.) 

In  all  these  pieces  we  plainly  see  that  the  beautiful,  as  such,  is  not 
sought  by  the  composer.  They  afford  neither  the  sensuous  eliarm  of 
delicately-balanced  phrases,  sweetly-modulating  chords,  or  any  other 
mere  gratification  of  a  love  for  the  well-sounding.  Quite  as  little  do 
they  afford  satisfaction  in  contemplation.  Formal  beauty  they  do  not 
possess.  Their  distinctive  merits  are  two:  First,  their  coherence  as 
music.  Here  comes  along  a  new  composer,  Schumann,  a  hundred  years 
later  than  Bach,  and  develops  musical  ideas  in  ways  that  are  musically 
right  and  proper,  and  yet  new.  And,  second,  these  humoristic  pieces 
carry  us  along  with  them,  move  us,  excite  us,  as  the  Bach  pieces  do 
not.  You  may  pronounce  them  unbeautiful  if  you  please,  but  they  are 
musically  right  and  genuinely  expressive. 

There  is  also  a  darker  side  of  the  picture.  Observe  now  this: 
(Plays  Schumaini's  "In  the  Night.")  It  is  of  this  piece  that  Franz  Breii- 
del  says:  "  It  is  a  powerful  night-pieco,  hobgoblin-filled,  awful' pictures, 
anxious  waking-dreams;  a  state  of  soul  the  opposite  of  the  'Evening** 
formerlv  mentioned."  This  vein  is  not  uncommon  in  Schumann,  es- 
pecially  in  his  later  years.  It  also  appears  in  Chopin  as  the  first  part 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  Bfiat  minor,  op.  35,  and  in  many 
other  places.  So  also  many  of  the  Beethoven  pieces  must  have  sounded 
in  tliis  vein  when  thev  were  new,  before  the  listener's  ears  had  be- 
come  accustomed  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  these  pieces  and  their 
restlessness.  This  spirit  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Bach,  as  in  the  great 
organ  prelude  in  A  minor,  and  in  many  other  j)ieces.  This  prelude, 
for  example,  seems  to  aim  at  representing  a  tossed  and  troubled  spirit, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Neither  the  tuneful  as  such,  nor  still  loss 
the  reposeful,  could  have  been  inten<led.  They  cannot  be  called  beau- 
tiful since  they  are  neither  pleasing  to  hear,  satisfactory  to  continually 
meditate  upon,  nor  inspiring  except  as  they  widen  the  range  of  musical 
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expression  and  serve  for  contrast,  thereby  heightening  the  beauty  of 
other  movements  with  which  they  are  associated.  This  use,  however, 
was  not  intended  either  by  Baoh  or  Schumann.  The  former  wrote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  himself  in  this  direction,  which  he  saw  to 
be  legitimate  and  possible;  Schumann,  to  satisfy  his  musical  instincts 
in  the  same  way,  and  also  to  gratify  morbid  moods. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Schumann^s  Kinderscenen  (Scenes  from  Childhood)  oi)f  15.  Nos  1, 2,  3,  5,  7, 11. 

2.  Schumann^s  "  In  the  Evening,"  No.  1  in  op.  12. 
8.  AufscKwungj  or  "  Soaring,"  No,  2  in  the  same. 

4.  Warum,  "Why?"  the  same. 

5.  Grillen,  "  Whims,"  from  the  same. 

6.  "  In  the  Night,"  No.  5  in  the  same. 

7.  First  part  of  Allegro  in  Chopin  Sonata,  op.  35. 

8.  Great  Organ  Prelude  in  A  minor.    (\ol.  II.  Bach*s  Organ  Works,  Peters*  Ed.) 


LESSON     THIRTY-FOURTH. 

THE  FANCIFUL  AND  PLEASING. 

Pieces  of  this  class  represent  the  lighter  sentiments  of  social  life, 
especially  of  polite  society.  We  find  in  them  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful forms,  permeated  by  a  bright  and  pleasing  spirit.  They  are  re- 
fined and  true,  but  they  do  not  express  the  heroic  or  despairing 
moments  of  the  soul.  In  consequence  of  their  representing  so  com- 
pletely the  spirit  of  social  life,  they  are  eminently  suitable  for  parlor 
performance.  Observe  this  elegant  waltz.  (Plays  Chopin's  waltz  in  A 
flaty  op.  34,  No.  1.)  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  society. 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  Rubinstein's  Valse  Caprice  in 
E  flat.  (Plays.)  Still  another,  and  a  famous  one,  too,  is  Weber's 
*'  Invitation  to  the  Dance."  (Plays.)  This  latter  is  more  perfectly  ideal- 
ized than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  introduction  is  moderate  and 
meditative,  as  if  undecided  whether  to  dance  or  not.  Fanciful  people 
have  imagined  that  they  saw  in  it  the  advance  of  the  gentleman  and 
his  address  to  the  lady,  her  acceptance,  their  quiet  and  fragmentary 
talk  in  the  moment  before  the  dance  actually  be<?ins.  Then  the  dance 
itself.  At  the  close  he  re-conducts  the  lady  gracefully  to  her  seat,  in 
the  figure  of  the  introduction. 
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Another  example  of  similar  spirit  is  the  eloj^ant  Chopin  Rondo  in 
E  flat,  op.  IG,  which,  though  long  and  difficult,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  play,  and  represents  the  light  and  worldly  side  of  feeling,  yet  with  true 
refinement  and  earnestness.  (Plays.)  Were  we  to  go  further  in  this 
field  wo  might  bring  forward  the  elegant  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op. 
31,  a  very  beautiful  and  poetic  piece,  which  contains,  ])erhaps,  rather 
more  of  meaning  than  this  list  properly  includes. 

This  field  is  practically  illimitable.  It  includes  all  the  lighter 
works  of  the  greatest  composers,  except  Schumann,  who  has  left  notliing 
properly  belonging  to  it,  and  almost  the  entire  production  of  yi^iy 
many  smaller  writers,  such  as  SchulhotT,  Jaell,Ilunten,  Leybach,  Gotts- 
chalk,  etc.,  etc. 

Pieces  of  this  class  should  be  elegantly  written  and  agreea]>ly 
sounding.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  perfectly  easy  to  under- 
stand, for  which  reason  we  do  not  dwell  upon  them,  but  content  our- 
selves with  simply  calling  attention  to  them. 

List  of  Illcstratioxs. 

1.  Chopin's  Valse  in  A  flat,  op.  34,  No.  2. 

2.  Rubinstein's  Valse  Caprice  in  E  flat. 
8.  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  Dance. 

4.  Chopin's  Introduction  and  Rondo  in  E  flat,  op.  16. 

5.  Chopin's  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  81. 

6.  Mill's  l8t  Tarantclle. 

7.  Raflfs  Valse  Impromptu  in  B  flat,  op.  94. 


LESSOX  THIRTY  -  FIFTH. 

THE   SEXSATIOXAL   AND   THE   ASTONISHING. 

In  ordinary  English  usage,  the  term  Romantic  implies  something 
"striking,"  "characterized  by  strong  contrasts,''  "  sensational,'"  etc. 
Our  studies  thus  far  in  this  school  of  music  are  sufficient  to  show  us  the 
propriety  of  its  name.  In  the  previous  lessons  we  liave,  indeed,  come 
upon  only  the  more  reasonable  and  justifiable  features  of  the  romantic, 
in  which  the  beautiful  in  some  sense  is  the  supreme  object.  Recent 
music,  however,  and  particularly  pianoforte  music,  contains  many  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  sensational  and  tlie  astonishing  are  the  ends 
sought.     Of*this  kind    are   concert  j)i(ices   in    general,  especially    the 
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earlier  works  of  Liszt,  and  most  of  the  productions  of  other  virtuoso 
players.  Such,  also,  are  very  many  orchestral  works,  especially  some 
of  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  Wagners  "Ride  of  the  Valkyrie,"  etc. 

In  making  the  sensational  their  object,  all  of  these  exceed  the 
bounds  of  the  beautiful,  and  are  of  real  use  in  art  only  in  so  far  as  they 
break  new  paths  of  technical  accomplishment,  and  thereby  provide 
means  of  expression  which  may  afterwards  be  employed  in  artistic 
creation.  In  this  way  all  great  virtuosi  have  illustrated  the  capacity  of 
their  instruments,  and  in  their  works  have  ])rovided  useful  studies  for 
the  mastery  of  peculiar  difficulties.  Of  this  kind,  for  example,  are  the 
Caprices  of  Paganini,  which,  while  containing  many  musical  and  beauti- 
ful passages,  are  in  general  rather  extravagant,  and  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  symmetry  and  repose.  They  resemble  tropical  vegetation 
where  in  a  humid  soil  and  a  dank  atmosphere  the  most  extravagant  and 
fantastic  growths  are  seen,  lux\iriant  and  beautiful  in  abounding 
vitality,  yet  oppressive  to  the  senses. 

In  all  these  productions,  moreover,  there  is  a  certain  charm  which 
recommends  them  to  the  player.  It  is  not  unlike  what  Ruskin  calls 
"  vital  beauty,  or  the  appearance  of  felicitous  fullillment  of  function  in 
living  creatures;"  in  other  words,  their  remarkable  adaptation  to  the 
instrument  for  which  they  were  composed.  The  study  of  them  has 
particular  value  in  affording  a  free  and  dashing  mode  of  playing. 

The  sensational  in  piano  music  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the 
diminished  seventh  and  its  chromatic  susceptibility.  Thus  in  many  of 
the  earlier  Liszt  pieces  there  are  passages  which  are  neither  pretty  nor 
expressive,  but  which  are  merely  noise.  This  kind  we  have  illustrated 
in  the  "  Lucia,"  for  instance,  and  in  the  Rigoletto  chromatic  cadenza, 
described  in  Lesson  XIX. 

Another  example  is  found  in  the  cadenza  near  the  close  in  RafTs 
Polka  de  la  Reine.  (Plays  cadenza  of  diminished  sevenths  in  the  bass, 
and  the  ascending  passages  belonging  to  them;  afterwards  the  entire 
piece.) 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cadenzas  in  the  Chopin  concerto,  referred  to 
in  Lesson  XIX.  (Play  if  convenient.)  In  the  Liszt  concerto  in  E 
flat,  we  have  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  put  together  much 
more  loosely.     (Play,  if  convenient.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  satisfactory  in  the 
way  in  which  these  effects  are  planned.  Thus  in  Liszt's  "Rigoletto'' 
fantasia  we  have  opening  passages  which  although  brilliant  and  pleas- 
ing are  not  very  difficult.  Then  follows  the  pretty  melody,  and,  after 
the  striking  se([uence  of  chromatic   modulations,  the  cadenza  already 
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described  comes  in.  The  work  then  resumes  the  melody  pianissimo^ 
with  very  delicate  and  pretty  runs,  rising  occasionally  to  fortissimo. 
Still  the  general  build  of  these  three  paresis  the  jnanissimo.  At  the  close 
of  this  part  there  is  a  cadenza  which  is  of  extremely  simple  construc- 
tion, but  when  well  done  is  even  more  showy  than  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  j)art.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  octave  finale,  at  first  softly, 
but  at  the  close  working  up  to  a  brilliant  and  astonishing  efi'oct.  The 
success  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  care  with  which  the  brilliant  j)assages 
are  preceded  with  those  of  a  soft  and  pleasing  character,  and  this  must 
be  observed  by  the  performer  who  expects  to  make  a  success  with  it. 

This  reserve — ^these  long  passages  of  really  musical  writing  leading 
to  astonishing  and  sensational  passages,  are  the  saving  elenu^nts  in 
bravoura  pieces.  The  Liszt  concerto  is  an  extremely  fragmentary 
work.  It  is  written  on  a  plan,  and  very  cleverly  too;  but  its  primary 
elements  are  few,  and  it  entirely  lacks  the  artistic  coherence  and  re- 
pose of  such  work  as  that  in  Chopin's  concerto  in  E  minor  or  in  F 
minor.  All  of  the  Liszt  bravoura  pieces  are  written  on  the  same  plan, 
the  climaxes  being  of  occasional  occurrence  and  carefully  foreseen. 
Thus  the  well-known  "Tannhauser  March"  opens  brilliantly  with 
the  trumi>et  call,  but  presently  subsides  into  a  very  reasonable  and 
agreeably  sustained  presentation  of  the  chorus.  Gradually,  however, 
the  movement  becomes  more  and  more  elaborate,  and  at  last  reaches 
an  imposing  effect. 

All  this  modern  virtuoso  bravoura  rests  upon  the  idea  of  astonisli- 
ing  by  mere  sensation,  and  therein  stands  upon  a  lower  plane  than  the 
cadenza  formations  of  the  older  musicians.  Bach,  Ilandol,  Beetliov<Mi 
and  Mendelssohn,  all  were  great  performers  who  could  entertain  tlie 
most  cultivated  audiences  by  their  masterly  improvisations.  But  in 
their  cadenzas  thev  made  their  effect  bv  the  musicianship  with  which 
they  ehiboratod  and  handled  their  themes,  and  not  with  any  merely 
vulgar  scrambling  about  the  keyboard  in  apparently  impossible  pas- 
satj(»s. 

Nevertheless  the  ways  of  Nature  are  not  so  crude  after  all;  for 
every  creature  has  its  natural  enemy  which  acts  as  a  check  upon  its 
undue  multiplication.  So  here,  this  sensationalism  finally  reaches 
bounds.  Such  a  passage  of  sevenths  as  that  of  Raff^s,  already  referred 
to,  is  the  limit.  This  is  mere  noise,  and  just  as  bad  and  astonishing 
as  any  other  hideous  succession  of  chords  played  fortissimo  on  the  bass 
of  the  pianoforte.  So,  also,  Liszt  in  one  piece  and  another  covered  the 
possibilities  of  radically  different  passages  which  would  at  the  same 
time  be  ])layable,  and    therein   effective.     Hence   in  the  later  period 
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of  his  creative  activity  he  gave  over  the  piano  as  a  brnvoura  instru- 
ment, and  applied  Jiis  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  pieces  of  every 
kind  upon  it,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  impossible.  And  in 
these,  although  a  great  technique  and  alK>unding  courage  are  presup- 
posed for  the  player,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  musical  declamation  and 
the  imitation  of  orchestral  effects,  or  at  least  their  substitutioii  I)v 
pianoforte  equivalents  (as  in  engraving  such  and  such  lines  re])reseiit 
one  color,  and  such  and  such  another,  though  all  in  the  engraving  an? 
in  black  and  white).  In  this,  while  he  by  no  means  rises  into  the  plane 
of  original  creation,  he  certainly  entitles  himself  to  respect  by  employ- 
ing his  powers  for  worthy  uses.  Three  remarkable  examples  of  this 
kind  are  afforded  by  Liszt^s  transcriptions  of  the  Wagner  "Spinnlied,"" 
"Isolde's  Liebes  Tod,"  and  "Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa."  Another 
fine  example  is  in  Billow's  excessively  difficult  transcription  of  Wag- 
ner's "Faust  Overture."  These  observations  hold  true  of  other  vir- 
tuoso work  since  Liszt,  such  as  the  concert  pieces  of  Tausig,  Saint- 
Saens,  etc. 

It  should  be  said  of  these  experiments  in  the  sensational  that,  like 
most  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  romantic  school,  they  have  found 
their  inciting  cause  in  poetry,  or  the  effort  to  represent  by  means  of 
music  something  which,  j)roperly  speaking,  is  neither  in  music  nor  in 
any  strict  and  proper  sense  reprcsentable  by  it.  This  has  already  been 
suggested  in  the  lesson  on  descriptive  music,  and  comes  more  plainly 
in  review  in  the  next  following  discussion  of  Songs. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  Lifzl's^Rigoletto." 

2.  lUflL's  "Polka  de  Ic  Reino.' 

3.  Chopin  Coucorto  in  E  minor,  op.  11. 

4.  Liszt^s  Concerto  in  E  flat. 

5.  LiszVs  "Tannhauser  March." 


Part  Seatiktu. 
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LESSON    THIRTY-SIX. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY  UPON  MUSIC. 

Modern  music  owes  its  development  to  the  co-worki ng  of  three  in- 
fluences. The  first  of  these  is  the  better  comprehension  of  the  nature 
ol  music  itself;  the  true  relations  of  tonality,  harmonic  progressions, 
melody,  and  form  to  each  other;  and  the  logical  methods  of  handling 
musical  ideas  merely  as  music,  and  aside  from  a  definitely  chosen 
emotional  content  seeking  expression  through  them.  The  secon<l 
operative  force  is  the  general  jirogress  in  art  conception,  and  especijiUy 
the  overmastering  desire  of  the  Romantic  for  a  natural  and  valid  means 
of  expressing  feeUnfj^  merely  as  suoli,  and  uncolored  with  conscious 
thouglit.  Tiie  third  of  theses  forces  is  the  influence  of  poetry  uj)on 
music,  and  especially  of  the  desire  to  express,  by  means  of  music,  ideas 
not  ])roperly  belonging  to  it,  but  suggested  to  it  by  poetry. 

These  three  have  oj)erated  simultaneously  throughout  the  history 
of  music.  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  first  of  them  came  soonest 
to  expression;  and  this  very  naturally.  For  in  the  earliest  times,  when 
the  development  of  music  began,  its  relation  to  the  other  arts  was  not 
understood;  indeed  the  meaning  of  art  in  general  has  only  lately  begun 
to  be  fathomed.  So  the  musician  work(Ml  bv  himself  as  a  musician, 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  this  new  form  of  art,  and  to 
reproduce  his  thoughts  in  it.  Outside  influences  were  not  wanting 
here,  particularly  that  of  the  church.  On  the  whole,  as  already  suggested 
in  Chapter  XXIII,  the  influence  of  religion  has  been  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  art  by  raising  and  purifying  its  ideal.  But  Religion  is 
one  thing,  and  the  Church  sometimes  another.  And  so  while  Religion 
has  always  performed  this  service  to  art,  and  has   further  extended  her 
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inspiration  to  music  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  sublime  hymns  and 
canticles  which  become  truly  complete  in  the  liturgy  only  when  music's 
voice  has  modulated  and  shaped  the  hallowed  utterance,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  has  sometimes  tended  in  the  direction  of  merQ  con- 
ventionality. ^  They  have  it  for  a  proverb  in  Germany,  that  when  a 
composer  has  written  all  his  original  ideas,  he  can  then  compose  only 
church  music.  And  so  the  truly  original  musicians  in  every  generation 
have  developed  and  matured  their  talents  in  purely  secular  fields,  and 
only  in  old  age  have  brought  a  single  wreath  (often  of  flowers  how 
precious!  and  gathered  in  fields,  how  far  away  !  )  and  laid  it  with  pal- 
sied but  reverent  hand  upon  the  altar.  So  did  Bach  in  his  Passion 
Music  and  his  one  Mass;  so  also  did  Handel  with  his  immortal  '^Mes- 
siah," a  work  in  which  we  hear  not  the  feeble  and  un.^ertain  accents  of 
age,  but  the  sweet- songs  of  hope  and  trust,  as  if  the  old  composer  had 
tasted  before  time  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  or  that,  like  the  servant 
of  the  prophet,  his  eyes  had  been  opened  so  that  he  saw  the  mountains 
full  of  the  chariots  of  the  Lord.  So  was  it  with  Mozart  in  his  Requiem; 
and  Beethoven  with  his  colossal  Mass  in  D  minor.  But  as  a  rule,  all 
the  composers,  who  gave  coherence  and  shape  to  music,  arrived  at  their 
results  by  working  in  purely  secular  fields,  where  the  swift-coming 
fancies  might  all  find  legitimate  utterance.  In  particular  the  com- 
posers who  wrote  music,  as  music  merely,  were  Bach,  Ilaydn,  and 
Beethoven;  and,  since  them,  Schumann  and  Chopin,  though  the  latter  is 
rather  to  be  counted  for  a  worker  in  one  particular  province  of  music, 
the  pianoforte,  than  in  the  whole  field  of  absolute  and  independent 
music. 

The  influence  of  the  second  of  these  operative  forces  has  been 
silent  and  unconscious,  as  indeed,  inspiration  generally  is.  There  has 
never  been  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  art,  least  of 
all  by  artists.  Each  man  has  builded,  moulded,  painted,  sung  or  pro- 
phesied as  the  inner  force  impelled  him.  His  life  has  gone  into  his 
works.  ^Yhen  death  overtook  him  ho  dropped  his  workman's  tools, 
and  sank  unconscious  into  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  Sometimes, 
his  very  friends  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  count  and  reckon  uj)  his 
efi'ects,  and  only  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity  has  been  able  to  gather 
up  the  precious  tokens  and  place  them  in  the  pantheon  of  art.  So 
was  it  with  Bach,  and  Schubert  ;  and  so  almost  with  Schumann  and 
Berlioz. 

Yet  in  one  way  this  force  has  operated  upon  musical  development, 
and  that  in  great  power;  namely,  in  the  extinction  of  other  forms  of 
art,  leaving  almost  the  wiiole  ideality  of  several  generations  to  seek  ex- 
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pression  through  music.  This  comes  out  plainly  enou^^h  iu  the  dates. 
Michael  Aiigolo  and  Raphael  were  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
Bach  and  Handel.  Dante  was  two  centuries  earlier  still.  Shakespeare 
was  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Bach.  Thus  Bach,  Handel  and 
Beethoven  had  the  stage  to  themselves  for  a  century,  during  which 
there  was  no  absolutely  great  master  in  any  other  form  of  art.  In  this 
way  the  world  gained  leisure  to  attend  to  music  ;  and  so  it  has  been 
since,  for  during  the  last  century  there  has  never  been  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order  outside  of  music.  Thus,  what  music  could  do,  as  music, 
we  must  learn  for  the  most  part  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schumann.  And  in  the  very  same  works,  also,  wo 
must  measure  its  value  as  a  form  of  art  and  an  expression  of  the  ideal. 
And  this  has  been  our  labor  in  these  studies  hitherto.  We  now  come 
to  the  point  where  we  must  enter  upon  the  historical  and  practical 
study  of  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry,  and  of  the  manner  and  extent 
of  the  action  of  poetry  upon  it.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
for  full  handling  takes  us  over  wide  lapses  of  time  and  a  considerable 
range  of  topics.  In  general,  however,  we  shall  obtain  a  fair  idea  of 
the  course  of  this  development  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  observa- 
tions following. 

In  the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  both  sides  have  to  make  im- 
portant concessions.  These  are  of  so  serious  and  so  vital  a  character 
that,  speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  wo  might  say  that  both  poetry  and 
music  must  needs  sacrifice  their  most  eminent  qualities,  as  j)oetry  and 
music  rospectivoly,  in  order  to  successfully  unite  themselves  in  tlio 
complex  uttorancc  of  song.  We  are  already,  to  some  extent,  pre- 
pared to  understand  tliis,  by  our  studies  in  Chapter  XXV.  For,  as  wcj 
there  saw,  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  Poetry  are  its  sense-pictures, 
and  its  power  of  awakening  emotion  by  contrasts  and  collisions  of 
persons,  respectively  living  and  acting  out  the  opposing  principles  b(»- 
tween  which  the  collision  takes  phice.  The  highest  poetry,  while 
always  in  sense-forms,  is  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  intensified  by 
thought. 

The  first  and  perhaps  <!hief  difficulty  Poetry  has  to  contend  with 
in  uniting  with  music,  i^  the  long  time  consumed  by  musical  utterance, 
a  time  from  two  to  six  times  greater  tlian  si)oech, — and,  it  may  be 
a<l(led,  constantly  increasing  in  the  later  composers,  as  we  see,  for  (*x- 
amj>le,  in  Max  Bruch's  Lay  of  tiie  Bell,  otc.  Almost  any  poetical  pic- 
ture or  scene  runs  through  four  lines,  and  sometimes  through  ten  or 
twenty,  but  as  all  these  lines  do  something  towards  completing  the 
picture,  thev  must  all  be  retained  in  the  mind  at  tluj  same  time.     Ordi- 
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nary  reading  passes  so  quickly  as  to  permit  the  mind  to  do  this  with- 
out difficulty.  But  when  this  time  is  spun  out  too  long,  and  especially 
when  .the  unity  of  the  description  has  been  destroyed  by  the  inception 
and  completion  of  several  musical  periods  to  one  period  of  words,  the 
pictorial  quality  of  the  poetry  is  lost  in  the  song.  In  like  manner,  the 
very  form  of  musical  utterance  is  fatal  to  the  intelligible  e^^ression  of 
any  kind  of  reasoning,  or  deduction  of  conclusions  from  premises. 
Not  even  Beethoven  would  be  able  to  set  to  music  successfully  such  a 
passage  as  Portia's  Plea  for  Mercy,  in  ''The  Merchant  of  Venice.'* 
Music,  as  we  well  know,  is  the  expression  of  feeling;  when  poetry  be- 
comes directly  expressive  of  emotion  it  becomes  musical — provided 
only  that  its  feeling  is  not  outside  of  or  contrary  to  music.  Thus 
when  hate,  revenge,  or  remorse  are  the  feelings  seeking  expression  in 
the  words,  music  can  do  nothing,  to  aid  them,  for  they  are  in  their 
essence  contrary  to  music,  and  if  at  all  representable  in  sounds,  repre- 
scntable  only  in  harsh  and  hideous  discords.  Yet  even  this  range 
must  not  be  denied  the  opera;  we  can  only  limit  its  recourse  to  such 
extravagant  measures,  to  its  moments  of  brief  and  insuperable  necessity, 
to  be  atoned  for  by  many  a  bar  of  tuneful  penance.  Hence  we  may 
say  in  general  that,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  musical  expression, 
Poetry  must  forego  its  reason,  its  long-spun  descriptive  passages,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  coherence.  Its  pictures  must  become  mere 
outlines,  such  as  a  couple  of  phrases  will  compass;  its  thought  sharp, 
incisive,  terse,  and  never  of  an  abstract  character.  And  it  is  only 
when  it  speaks  directly  the  language  of  the  heart,  that  musical  utter- 
ance becomes  indispensable  to  its  completeness.  A  true  lyric  requires 
music  to  fully  express  it.  Of  such  sort  are  all  true  hymns,  such  as  the 
"Gloria,"  the  "Te  Deum,"  the  "Venite,"  "Jubilate."  These  without 
the  voice  of  song  are  but  birds  or  angels  without  wings. 

On  the  other  hand.  Music  has  much  to  lose  in  a  direct  union 
with  poetry.  She,  also,  must  part  with  her  coherence  in  long  fornis% 
Such  closely  knit  and  legitimately  developed  musical  creations  as  the 
great  organ  fugues  of  Bach,  and  the  sonatas  or  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven are  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  song.  Here  first  music  has  to 
consider  the  compass  and  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  its  effectiveness  in 
different  registers.  One  recalls  here  the  remark  of  the  teacher,  him- 
self a  distinguished  composer,  who,  when  a  pupil  brought  him  an  an- 
them in  which  the  tenor  had  the  words  "Praise  the  Lord"  on  G  below 
middle  C,  crossed  out  the  passage  with  the  remark,  "The  tenor  can 
not  *  praise  the  Lord'  below  middle  C,"  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  non- 
effectiveness   of  the  tenor  voice  at  so  low  a  pitch.     So,  also,  music 
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must  provide  the  singer  with  opportunities  for  breathing,  and  inter- 
ludes for  rest  after  trying  passages.  She  must  not  forget  to 
confine  herself  within  a  practicable  range  of  keys,  for  singers  sing  on 
melodic  principles,  and  no  singer  sings  or  thinks  a  full  score.  These, 
with  many  other  such  like  restrictions,  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  song, 
and  hamper  the  musical  composer  extremely.  The  old  proverb  says 
that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"';  so  here  the  necessity  of 
finding  compromises  or  mutual  concessions  between  music  and  poetry 
has  at  length  led  to  several  well  defined  types  of  song,  which  difTor 
from  each  other  in  the  manner  and  nature  of  the  concessions  niatlc. 
These  are  (1)  Simple  Ballad,  (rl)  The  Recitative,  (3)  The  Aria  and 
Scena,  (4)  The  German  Thoroughly  Composed  Song,  (5)  The  Arioso, 
and  (G)  the  union  of  them  all  in  The  Oratorio  and  Opera. 

In  all  these  modes  of  union  there  are,  however,  certain  prin- 
ciples that  remain  constant  and  must  not  l)e  violated.  These  are  the 
correct  accentuation  and  emphasis  of  the  words,  according  to  the  sense, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  music  to  the  poetry  in  respect  to  feel- 
ing. All  forms  of  song  must  observe  these  conditions.  To  this  extent, 
at  least,  poetry  is  dominant.  Besides,  the  musical  phrasing  must  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  grammatical  and  declamatory  necessities 
of  the  text,  and  this  in  all  forms  of  vocal  piec*es.  Besides  these,  there 
are  important  variations  in  style,rosulting  from  the  greater  or  less  at- 
tention paid  to  the  convenience  of  lh(?  voice.  Thus  Italian  songs,  in 
general,  are  carefully  j)binned  so  as  to  suit  the  voice,  and  to  ro([uire  ef- 
fect only  at  rang(»s  of  pitch  in  which  eifect  is  possible.  Moreover,  this 
entire  school  induljres  itself  less  with  chromatic  and  difficult  modula- 
tions,  and  in  general  is  much  less  elaborate,  as  music  merely,  than  the 
(terinan  sonirs.  The  Italians  consider  the  tuficc  the  main  thinor  in 
sinirjnjr:  the  (.rermans  the  hh-ff.  In  thus  ranirinix  themselves  under 
op])osite  princii)les,  both  parties  fall  short  of  th(Mr  goal.  The  German 
ruins  his  song  for  actual  delivery,  by  placing  it  badly  for  the  voice. 
This  aj)pears  continually  in  Bach,  and  Schumann,  and  frequently  in 
other  writers.  The  Italian's  method  of  work,  on  tlie  other  hand,  pro- 
duces a  composition  in  which  the  voice  makes  an  agreeable  effect;  so 
that  tliese  works  are  cherished  all  the  world  over,  as  the  most  conveni- 
ent show-pieces  for  singers.  Neverth<^less  he  works  within  so  narrow 
musical  limits  as  seriously  to  impair  the  value  of  his  pieces  from  the 
musical  side.  And  in  general  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the 
best  Italian  nuisic  sounds  thin  and  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with 
the  best  German  music;  while  the  common  run  of  Italian  work  is  thin 
indeed. 
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Yet,  after  all,  the  Italian  certainly  has  the  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  taste,  and  we  find  in  the  productions  of  such  writers  as  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti  and  Mercadante,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  cantelejii  of 
less  noted  composers,  a  grace  and  elegance  of  style  which,  since  Gliick 
and  Mozart,  is  no  longer  to.be  found  in  German  song. 


LESSON    THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  SIMPLE  BALLAD. 

The  nearest  example  of  the  union  of  poetry  and  music  is  afforded 
by  the  simple  ballad.  Musically  considered  it  consists  of  a  symmetri- 
cally balanced  and  pleasing  melody,  of  a  quiet  character,  with  words 
easily  enjoyed  by  the  common  people.  In  this  form  of  composition  tlui 
melody  is  of  the  foremost  importance,  and  in  very  many  cases  was  first 
composed,  and  the  words  afterwards  written  to  fit.  As  a  rule,  both 
words  and  music  are  pleasing,  quiet,  popular,  and  but  a  sliade  removed 
from  the  commonplace.  Examples  of  this  class  are  practically  innu- 
merable. We  may  begin  with  almost  any  specimen.  Let  it  be  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Root's  "Brooklet,"'  from  the  "Curriculum."  (Plays  and  sings.) 
Another  example  is  "Joys  that  we've  tasted,"  adapted  to  an  Irish 
melody.  (Plays  and  sings.)  Other  examples  are  the  two  by  Mr.  Root 
so  popular  many  years  ago,  "The  Hazel  Dell"  and  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower."  (Sings  "Hazel  Dell.")  This  class  also  includes  many 
songs  of  a  sad  and  mournful  temperament  (as  well  as  many  Scadly  poor 
ones),  such  as  "Pass  Under  the  Rod,"  Mr.  Root's  "Vacant  Chair," 
Miss  Linsay's  "  Resignation,"  etc. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  Claribel's  "  O  many  a  time  I  am  sad  at  heart." 
(Sings.)  The  life  of  this  song  is  mainly  in  its  words.  This  was  not  so 
much  the  case  in  the  earlier  American  songs  of  the  same  class,  as  is 
shown  by  the  continual  popularity  of  the  music  in  cotillons,  quadrilles, 
etc.,  after  the  words  have  been  forgotten.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Foster's  "Uncle  Ned"  and  ^'Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  etc.  In  all  of  these  the  distinguishing 
feature  was  the  agreeable  and  easily-remembered  melody.  Another 
example,  depending  partly  on  its  words  and  partly  on  its  music  for  a 
deserved  popularity  is  Claribel's  "  Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning." 
(Sings.)     In  this  the  music  takes  a  wider  range  of  liarmonies  than  in 
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any  of  the  American  examples  referred  to.  In  Claribel's  "Como  Back 
to  Erin"  we  have  a  still  more  unmistakable  example  of  a  purely  musical 
interest  and  that  mainly  in  the  melodv.     This  nielodv  has  been  sunir 

*f  V  tf  c) 

and  ])layed,  varied  and  arranged,  all  over  the  English-speaking  world. 
(Sings.) 

The  apparent  depth  and  meaning  of  these  songs  are  very  much  in- 
creased when  the  words  are  deliberately  and  clearly  spoken,  and  the  mel- 
ody delivered  with  artistic  emphasis.  An  example  of  this  was  afTordcd 
by  Nillsen's  singing  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  in  her  American  concerts, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  popular  singers  in  London,  as  Avell  as  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa's  "Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning,"  etc.  Such  a  delivery 
would  lend  dignity  and  worth  to  any  air,  however  empty.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  thorough  control  of  the  voice  and  extended  experience  in  the 
delivery  of  every  kind  of  song. 

List  of  Illustrations. 

1.  The  Brooklet,  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Roct,  "  Curriculum. 

2.  Joys  that  We've  TaUed. 

8.  Hazel  Dell.     Dr.  Geo.  F.  Root. 

4.  Pass  under  the  Rod. 

5.  The  Vaca*Dt  Chair.    Root. 

6.  Resignation.    Miss  Linsay. 

7.  O  Many  a  Time  I  am  Sad  at  Ilc^irt.     Claribel. 

8.  Five  o'clock  in  the  Morning.     Claribel. 

9.  Come  Back  to  Erin.     Claribel. 
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RECITATIVE. 

Our  second  type  of  song  is  one  in  which,  cleaily,  the  text  receives 
primary  consideration.  By  Recitative  is  meant  a  form  of  song  to  which 
the  text  is  set  to  musical  pitch  and  cadence,  hut  not  to  a  definite  speed, 
rhythm,  or  in  lyrically-adjusted  phrases.  In  this  form  of  song  it  is  thti 
sole  task  of  the  music  to  afford  an  impressive  and  suitable  delivery  of 
the  words.  In  plain  recitative  the  accomj)aninient  consists  only  of  sim- 
ple chords.  Of  all  writers,  Handel  was  at  times  particidarly  fortunate 
in  his  recitatives,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  "  Messiah."  Observe 
the  dignity  of  the  following:     (Plays and  sings  the  recitative  "  Behold  a 
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virgin  shall  conceive,"  from  "Messiah.")  And  this:  (Plays  and  sings 
"Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,"  also  from  the  "Mes- 
siah.") 

This  form  of  song  admits  of  great  pathos.  Handel  affords  a  great 
example  in  the  tenor  recitative  "  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  lieart." 
(Sings  it.)  In  this  the  melodic  cadences  are  extremely  clever,  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  remark  presently.  Measured  recitative  differs 
from  the  plain,  in  having  a  measured  accompaniment,  and  hence  in  re- 
(juiring  of  the  voice  at  least  an  approximate  adherance  to  the  measure?. 
In  one  instance  Handel  has  contrasted  these  two  methods  with  fine 
effect.  Thus  in  the  "Messiah"  we  find  the  plain  recitative  "  There  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field."  This  is  followed  by  a  measure<l 
recitative  to  the  words.  "Andlol  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  ujion 
them."  And  this,  again,  by  the  plain  recitative  "And  the  angel 
said  unto  them."  And  this,  again,  by  the  measured  recitative  "And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel."  (Sings  the  two  measured  recita- 
tives first,  and  afterward  the  four  in  succession.)  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  measured  recitative  is  found  in  the  opening  num- 
ber of  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  (Sings.) 

In  all  these  examples  the  music  is  determined  in  the  effort  to  fur- 
nish suitable  expression  to  the  words.  To  recur  to  an  example  already 
ffiven,  consider  "Thv  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart."  The  verv  first 
upward  inflection  on  the  word  "rebuke,"  and  the  downward  sweep  of 
the  octave  in  "hath  broken  his  heart,"  are  extremely  impressive.  So, 
again,  when  the  words  come  "  but  there  was  no  man,"  the  emphasis 
falls  on  the  last  word;  but  when  the  same  words  are  repeated  the 
emphasis  falls  on  "  was." 

In  many  instances  the  phrases  of  recitative  are  interspersed  or  in- 
tercalated between  descriptive  phases  of  the  accompaniment.  Of  this 
we.  have  many  examples  in  Haydn's  "Creation."  So  wo  have  it  in 
Raphael's  "Now  furious  storms  tempestuous  rage,"  which  is  preceded 
by  the  storm  in  the  orchestra.  And  so  successively  are  set  "As  chaff 
by  the  winds  are  impelled  the  clouds,"  "By  heaven's  fire  the  sky 
is  inflamed,"  "And  awful  thunders  are  rolling  on  high,"  etc.  This 
plan  of  structure  suggests  the  Apostolic  practice  of  afterward  inter- 
preting the  propheci(3S  just  delivered  in  unknown  tongues.  In  the 
same  way  is  treated  "In  splendor  bright."     (Sings.) 

Perhaps  the  most  insignificant  form  of  recitative  is  that  where  the 
voice  recites  on  a  monotone  while  the  orchestra  pursues  a  measured 
melody.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  text  is  little  if  at  all  considered. 
A  convenient  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in   Ambroise 
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Thomas's  well-known  song  from  "  Mignon,''  "  Know'st  tliou  tho  luiid," 
whore  a  difficult  and  unmusical  part  of  the  text  is  trt'ated  in  this 
way.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  managed  with  real  art,  sinc(»  it  but  serves 
to  intensify  the  climax  that  follows.  (Sings  Mignon's  song.)  The 
musical  structure  of  recitative  is  necessarily  coherent,  else  it  could 
not  be  sun*;.  But  it  does  not  return  ui)on  itself  in  Ivricallv-arranir'^d 
phrases. 

List  of  Tllustkatioxs. 

1.  "Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive.*'     No.  7  of  Handel's  '*  Messiali." 

2.  "Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  openeil."     No.  17,  the  sanu*. 
o.  "Tliy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart."     No.  27,  the  same. 

4.  "There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  Held."     No.  14. 

5.  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."     No.  1,  the  same. 

0.  "  And  CfOd  made  the  firmament."    No.  4,  "Creation." 

7.  "  In  splendor  bright."     No.  1:5,  "  Creation." 

8.  Mignon's  song  from  the  Oi>era  of  "  Mignou,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas.  ^ 
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TUE  ARIA  AND  SCENA. 

The  aria  is  a  regularly  develoj)e(l  musical  form.  Its  text  is  usu- 
ally meagre.  In  the  older  works  it  consists  of  hut  a  single  couplet,  or 
at  most  of  but  two  or  three.  The  nuisic  seizes  the  emotional  content  of 
th«»  t(»xt,  and  repeats  it  over  and  over,  builds  out  of  it,  intensifies  it  in 
many  ways.  Examples  aro  innumerable.  Let  us  begin  with  Bach's 
''My  h(»art  ever  faithful."'  (Sings.)  In  this  w(»  have,  first  and  foremost, 
irood  music.  And  this  also  is  cdaborated  out  of  verv  few  motives. 
Th(^  first  phrase  returns  with  th(^  ])ersist(Mice  of  a  rondo.  In  tii<»  in- 
teruHMliate  couplets,  whicb  serve  for  e|)isod(^s,  tlui  words  an*  broken  in 
twt),  the  syllables  separated,  and  ebxtutionary  j)roprieties  viohite<l 
with  im])unity.  Yet  it  is  an  extremely  enjoyable  ])ioee  of  music.  In 
tills  case  we  see  plainly  that  music  has  given  up  littb^  of  its  own. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  Handcrs  "Oh  had  1  .Jubai's  lyre,"  excej)t  that 
he  (^  there  is  an  evident  jdeasure  in  providing  agre(»abi<»  j)assages  for  th<» 
voice,  which,  however,  are  in  very  good  keeping  with  the  emotional 
stand-point  of  the  song.  (Sings.)  In  other  cases  th<»  text  is  treated 
more  seriouslv,  as  in  Handel's  "lit*  shall  f<'ed  his  flock,"  and  "How 
ln'autit'ul  are  the  fc^et.'"  (Sings.)     In  both  thes<',  as  indeiMl  in    th(i    pre- 
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vious  examples,  we  have  consistently  developed  musical  creations, 
which  in  point  of  form  are  the  same  as  the  gavottes,  sarabands,  etc. 
of  the  ancient  binary  order.  In  respect  to  musical  development  they 
partake  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  thematic,  since  the  leading* 
motives  are  often  repeated,  transformed,  presented  with  various  har- 
monies,, modulated  into  new  keys,  etc.,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  we  find  in  the  simple  bjfllad. 

The  aria  is  also  capable  of  being  applied  to  descriptive  purposes^ 
Of  this  we  have  two  very  pretty  examples  in  Haydn's  "Creation,''  in 
the  well-known  soprano  songs  "With  verdure  clad,''  and  "On  mighty 
pens."  (Sings,  both,  if  convenient.)  The  descriptive  part,  it  will  he 
observed,  is  in  the  accompaniment  rather  than  in  the  vocal  phrases. 

Mozart  imparted  to  the  aria  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  peo- 
ple's song,  and  at  the  same  time  contrived  for  the  most  part  to  remain 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  text.  Some  of  these  songs  are  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite character,  as  for  example, *' T'^e^/rr/i  Carino''''  and  "7?6rWi,  Batti^^'' 
sung  by  Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni."  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  tenor 
aria  "//  mio  tesoro  "  in  that  opera.  Another  one  of  the  same  sort  is 
^^Porf/i  amor^^'^  in  M(^zart's  "Figaro."'  In  ^''Dove  sono^^^  of  the  same 
opera,  we  have  a  more  varied  treatment.  An  ndaglo^  first  part, 
changes  to  an  allegro^  closing  part.  (Let  any  of  these  be  sung  tliat 
can  be  conveniently  produced.  It  does  not  particularly  matter  which, 
since  all  manifest  in  general  the  same  traits.) 

Another  famous  example  of  the  aria  is  Beethoven's  well-known 
song,  "Adelaide."*  (Sings.)  This  song  is  a  fully  developed  piece  of 
instrumental  music,  in  which  the  voice  is  treated  from  a  musical 
standpoint,  merely,  as  if  it  were  a  violin  or  'cello. 

In  Italian  opera  we  have  various  kinds  of  aria,  all,  however,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  adaptation  to  the  voice.  In  these  the  well-sound- 
ing, the  effective,  the  astonishing,  the  tuneful,  are  the  chief  points  of 
concern.  Thus  in  Bellini's  "Norma"  we  have  the  lovelv"(7<r.'*^a  7>/tvy," 
an  air  which  is  now  out  of  style,  and  is  indeed  somewhat  wanting  in 
heart  when  compared  with  those  of  Mozart,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  tuneful  and  refined,  and,  when  well  done,  an  extremely  pretty  piece 
of  singing.  (Sings.)  In  Bellini's  "  Sonnambula"  we  have  a  similar 
song,  "^4A  tion  Credea^'*  and,  at  the  close,  the  famous  war-horse  of 
prima  dr)nnas,  "^lA  non  giufige^^  where  the  voice  becomes  a  mere  in- 
strument of  rejoicing,  and  the  text  as  such  is  very  little  regarded. 

Again  there  is  the  scejux^  or  scene,  to  be  taken  into  account;  a 
composition  in  which  recitative,  arioso,  and  aria  alternate  according 

*Tue  pronancUtloQ  reqalred  b;  the  masic  is  Kd-el-a-e«  -dS. 
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to  the  fancy  of  the  composer,  in  order  to  meet  unusual  transitions  in 
tlie  text.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  great  dramatic  scene  for 
soprano  in  Weber's  "Oberon,"  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  and  in 
*'Der  Freysch\jtz,"  where  the  prayer  occurs.  In  these  the  fullest  re- 
sources (^f  the  orchestra  are  unsparingly  employed  to  paint  the  dra- 
matic situation 

Throughout  all  forms  of  the  ana,  the  music  is   consistently  devel- 
oped, as  music.     The  general  spirit  of  the  text   is  seizcnl  and   repre- 
sented, but  no  effort  is  made  to  represent  merely  transitory  shados    of 
feeling,  except  in  descriptive   arias.     When   this  is   done    it   naturally 
deprives  the  aria  of  its  power  to  absorb  and  carry  along    the  listcMior, 
because  such  a  lingering  on  separate   ideas  precludes  attention  to  any 
single,  grand,  overmastering  impulse  of  feeling;  and  this  is   what  tlie 
ana  has  for  its  fundamental  design  to  express.     It  is  to  be  observed 
further  of  the  examples  here  referred  to,  that  they  are  all  from  master - 
works,  by  great  composers,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  chief  arias  in 
the  works  in  question.     They  represent,   therefore,  the   highest  con- 
ception of  song  in  this  direction,  and  for  their  adequate  interpretation 
demand  exceptional   voices,   thoroughly  trained,   and  musical  endow- 
ments   of   high    order.       Nevertheless,    an    inferior    presentation    of 
them  will  serve  to  familiarize   one    with  their   phraseology   and  mode 
of  treatment.     Only,  if  they  fail  of  eft'ect  in  such  presentation,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they   are  really  great  works,  and    require    to  be 
lieard  many  times. 

List  of  I  illustrations. 

1.  "My  heart  ever  failhful,"  Bich. 

2.  "O,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre!"  Handel. 

3.  "llo  shall  feed  his  flock,*'  Handel. 

4.  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet."  Handel. 

5.  "With  verdure  clad,"  from  the  "Creation,"  Haydn. 
C.  "On  mighty  pens,"  Ilaydn. 

7.  "Vedrai  Cirino,"  Irom  "Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart. 

a  "Batti,Balti,"  fro.-n  "Don  Giovanni,"  3Iozart. 

9.  'II  niio  tcsoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart.  • 

10.  "Dove  sono,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart.  ^ 

11.  "Porgi  amor,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart. 

12.  "Vol  che  sapete,"  from  "Figaro,"  Mozart, 
lo.  "Adelaide,"  tenor  song,  Beethoven. 

14.  "Casta  Diva,"  from  "Norma/*  Bellini. 

li.  "Ah  non  Credea,"  Belliai. 

10.  "Ah  no.i  giunge,"  "Sonnambula,"  Bellini. 

17.  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon,"  Weber. 
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THE  THOROUGHLY  COMPOSED  SONG. 

The  simple  ballad  and  the  aria  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
botli  strive  first  for  a  symmetrically  returning  lyric  melody.  Each 
ballad  or  aria  represents  on  the  whole  a  particular  phase  of  emotion, 
or  state  of  feeling,  from  which  no  wide  departure  is  made  throughout 
the  song.  In  the  ballad  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  all 
the  stanzas  of  the  words  to  the  same  melody:  and  in  the  aria  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  words.  An  aria  although  fre- 
quently extended  to  six  or  eight  or  ten  periods,  rarely  has  more  than 
two  or  three  couplets  of  words.  Thus,  in  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
the  niusic^  rather  than  upon  th6  text,  both  ballad  and  aria  display  a 
decided  congeniality  of  spirit.  The  aria  is  a  ballad,  magnified  or  exalted 
to  meet  more  important  demands. 

We  come  now  to  the  study  of  a  form  of  song  which  we  owe  chiefly 
to  Schubert  and  Schumann,  in  which  the  text  and  music  receive  almost 
equal  consideration,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  every  part  of  the  text 
a  legitimate  musical  expression.  This  necessarily  includes  tlic  idea  of 
a  spontaneous  musical  activity  in  the  music,  for  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
be  free  in  its  movement,  it  ceases  to  be  expressive.  The  Germans  call 
it  the  (hirchcomponirte  Lied^  or  "song  composed  throughout."  As 
there  is  no  English  equivalent  of  this  expression  in  use,  the  title  here 
employed  is  "thoroughly  composed  song;"  and  the  meaning  is  that 
every  stanza  of  the  song  has  its  own  music,  different  from  the  others, 
and  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  words.  Unity  is  subserved  by 
a  return  of  the  first  stanza,  or  of  something  very  like  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
refrain. 

We  get  something  of  this  in  the  earlier  songs  of  Schubert,  as  the 
"  Miller  "  songs.  But  it  is  in  the  grand  ballad  of  the  "  Erl  King"  that 
we  have  one  of  the  most  shining  examples.  This  ballad  contains  ^yq 
speakers,  the  narrator,  the  boy,  the  Erl  King  and  Erl  King's  daughter, 
and  the  father.  Although  the  singer  represents  them  all,  each  one  has 
a  particular  form  of  expression.  Thus  the  narrator  has  a  plain  figure 
accompanied  by  that  wonderful  figure  of  repeating  octaves.  The  father 
speaks  in  a  low  voice;  the  son  in  a  higher  one,  and  with  more  wildness. 
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The  Erl- King's  daughter  speaks  caressingly,  and  this,  also,  tlie  accompa- 
niment intensifies.  When  the  boy  is  touched  by  tiie  Erl-King,  he  cries 
out  with  terror,  and  always  a  semitone  sharp  of  the  .accompaniment. 
This  is  a  touch  of  realism.  Considered  merely  as  music  this  piece  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  romantic  school;  it  has  been 
very  popular  in  instrumental  arrangements.  But  it  is  j)lain  to  see  that 
the  music  has  derived  its  most  important  suggestions  from  the  words. 
(Sings.) 

Another  example,  equally  fine  in  its  way,  though  not  so  diversified, 
is  found  in  Schubert''s  '•  Gretchen  at  the  spinning  wheel."  In  this  we 
have  the  monotonous  whirling  of  the  wheel,  the  sadness  of  Marguerite 
after  meeting  Faust,  her  dreams  of  love,  and  her  fears  she  will  never 
see  him  again,  and  especially  the  very  eftective  climax  at  the  word 
"kiss.''     (Sings.) 

Schumann  effects  a  still  closer  union  between  the  text  ana  the 
music.  Indeed  we  niiorht  sav  that  Scluimann's  jjenius  consisted  in  his 
preternatural  quickness  in  thinkuKj  music,  and  his  intuitive  realization 
of  th(^  true  relation  l>etween  music  and  emotion.  Among  the  greatest  of 
liis  sontrs  are  the  six  called  "Woman's  Love  and  Life."  These  are  bv 
no  means  of  e([ual  merit.  Perhaps  the  very  choicest  is  "He,  the  best  of 
all,  tiie  noblest,"  in  which  the  maiden  tcdls  the  virtues  of  her  lovt^ 
This  soiiiT  is  one  of  ilu?  most  remarka))le  that  exist.  The  interest  of  it 
is  not  in  the  vocal  part  alone.  Tlie  nu^lodv  is  verv  far  from  com- 
])h^ting  itself  within  the  usual  lyric  limits.  The  first  period  closes  with 
a  half-cadence  into  the  dominant,  and  tiie  subjc^ct  is  completed  by  the 
piano  alone.  The  harmony  is  extremely  fresh  and  varied.  The  princi- 
pal motive  appears  in  many  forms,  and  modulations  are  unsparingly 
employed.  Yet  x\u\  song  as  a  wliole  has  a  warmth,  a  vitality,  an  onward 
sweep,  such  as  is  hardly  anywhere  else  to  be  found  in  a  song.  And 
especially  the  music  is  remarkably  true  to  the  text.     (Sings.) 

The    next   one   gives  us   a  different   phase  of  the   woman's  heart. 

"  Tis  true,  I  can  not  bcllrve  it, 
A  dream  doth  mv  senses  enthrall," 

After  this  follows  the  charming  piece 

*'  Thou  ring  upon  my  fingrr 
Thou  dear  little  golden  ring." 

a  song  little  if*  at  all  inferior  to  the  gr(»at  one  before-mentioned. 
(Sings.) 

The  entire  Schumann  nature  is  to  be  found  in  his  songs.  One 
phase  of  it,  although  not  strictly  belonging  here,  we  may  characterize  as 
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the  tender  and  deep.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  lovely  little  piece  "  Moon- 
light."    (Sings.) 

Again  in  "  Waldesgesprdch "  (Woodland  Di  ilo;;rue),  we  have 
another  example  of  a  dual  personality  expressed  by  means  of  a  change 
of  style  in  the  music.  There  are  two  speakers,  the  kniglit  and  the 
sorceress  "  Loreley."  The  knight  speaks  in  a  quick,  martial  motive; 
Loreley  in  more  gentle  accents  and  to  a  harp-like  accompaniment. 
(Sings.) 

There  is  another  form  of  song  nearly  allied  to  these,  called  Arioso. 
By  this  is  meant  an  aria-like  form,  which  may  be  either  a  small  and  less 
intense  aria,  or  a  piece  in  which  lyric  phrases  do  not  complete  themselves 
by  sequences  and  tonality  into  regular  period  forms.  But  instead 
thereof,  the  melody  closely  follows  the  words,  and  the  periods  are 
lengthened,  shortened,  modulated  into  other  keys,  or  completed  in  any 
way  that  the  feeling  of  the  words  seem  to  require.  Mendelssohn  uses 
the  term  arioso  to  denote  a  small  and  less  complete  aria.  In  this  sense 
we  have  in  St.  Paul  the  arioso,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own." 
(Sings.)  Wagner  is  the  great  exponent  of  this  form  of  writing.  lie  has 
employed  it  with  the  greatest  freedon,  and,  it  maybe  added,  with  great 
propriety  and  beauty.  A  lovely  example  is  Elsa's  balcony  song  in 
"Lohengrin."     (Sings.) 

The  thoroughly  composed  song  and  the  arioso  represent  th(i  latest 
advance  in  the  union  of  music  and  poetry.  As  suggested  in  the  Chap. 
XXXVI,  both  music  and  poetry  have  something  to  sacrifice  in  the  union. 
If  we  attend  closely  to  the  texts  of  these  later  songs  we  shall  find  that 
the  unmusical  elements  of  poetry  have  been  eliminated,  and  that  the 
words  now  express  sentiments  congenial  to  music.  On  first  sight  the 
music  seems  to  have  retained  its  qualities  better.  But  if  we  examine 
these  later  songs  and  arioso-pieces  we  shall  find  that  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  form  have  nearly  departed  from  the  music.  The  period- 
forms  are  so  vague,  and  the  modulations  into  so  remote  keys,  and  occur 
so  frequently  ("  near  and  far,"  as  the  song  has  it)  that  it  requires  a 
special  training  in  the  most  recent  music  in  order  to  really  enjoy  them 
when  heard  as  instrumental  music  merelv.  If  such  works  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  it  is  only  when  the  voice  and  musical  qualities  of  the  singer 
have  been  cultivated  to  an  extent  adequate  to  these  demands,  and  are 
employed  in  subjection  to  a  strongly  conceived  and  truly  dramatic  in- 
terpretation of  the  text.  They  require  much  more  of  a  singer  than  the 
famous  "  voice,  voice,  tovjours  Voice." 

Of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  thoroughly  composed  song  is  the 
Ensemble^  an  important  form  in  opera.     The  ensemble  staads  at  that 
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point  in  the  drama  where  certain  opposing  principles  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  personages  representing  them,  and  here  they  are  all 
brought  upon  the  stage  together.  The  problem  for  the  composer  ti> 
solve  is  to  unite  these  contradictory  impulses  in  the  performance  (or, 
as  it  seems  on  the  stage,  production)  of  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
piece  of  music,  without  causing  the  persons  to  violate  their  own  indi- 
vidual characters  and  dispositions.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  prol)- 
lem  is  impossible  of  solution.  For  although  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
viduality in  the  different  parts  of  an  ensemble  piece  can  well  enougli 
be  attained  by  skillful  use  of 'counterpoint,  it  remains  certain  that  no 
piece  produces  a  coherent  impression,  that  does  not  present  some  lead- 
ing idea,  and  therein  a  dominant  emotion,  which  of  course  can  not  be 
done  without  practically  extinguishing  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
opposing  element.  Many  beautiful  endemble  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
opera.  In  some  the  librettist  has  simplified  the  matter  by  leaving  out 
tlie  contradictions.  In  others  the  most  -  antagonistic  persons  alternate 
with  each  other  and  presently  join  in  as  soprano  and  second,  like  society 
women  who  kiss  in  public  and  back-bite  in  private,  and  the  music  of 
the  whole  goes  not  as  the  text  goes,  but  as  the  composer  would  have 
it.  Wagner  has  attempted  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  other  ways,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  Some  of  the  best  ensemble  pieces  are  to  be  found  in 
Mozart's  operas.  There  is  one  in  "  Figaro"  which  lasts  forty  minutes 
and  includes  some  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  music.  The  form  is  referred 
to  here  merely  because  it  represents  an  additional  phase  of  vocal  writ- 
ing, the  study  of  which  by  composers  has  been  of  use  in  ascertaining 
how  far  it  is  j)racticahle  to  go  in  music  in  the  simultaneous  represen- 
tation of  opposite  determinations. 

List  of  Illustuatioxs. 

1.  The"Erl  King,"  Schubert. 

2.  "Gretcliea  at  the  Spinning  "VVhocl,"  Schubert 
IJ.  "  He,  thel)ost  of  all,  the  noblest,"  Schumann. 

4.  "Thou  ring  upon  my  linger,"  Schumann. 

5.  *'  Moonlight*'  Schumann. 

0.  "  Waldesgcsprach,"  Schumann. 

7.  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own,"  from  "  St.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn. 

S.  "  Elsa's  balcony  song,"  'Ye  Wandering  Breezes"  from  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner, 
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LESSON     FOETY-ONE. 

THE  OPERA  AND  ORATORIO. 

Oratorio,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  musical  work  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  on  a  sacred  subject.  It  is  sung  without  action,  although 
the  text  is  conceived  in  a  dramatic  spirit  if  not  strictly  in  dramatic 
form.  Of  dialogue  oratorio  has  very  little  if  any.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  in  passages  where  an  angel  or  other  speaker  delivers  a 
message  and  a  reply  is  made,  but  this  is  rare.  The  text  deals  with 
the  large,  the  heroic  or  religious  interests,  and  not  with  those  of  every 
day  life.  Indeed,  oratorio  was  in  the  beginning  an  actual  part  of  re- 
ligious service.  This  was  so  with  Baches  church  cantatas,  and  the  Pas- 
sion Music.  '    . 

Handel's  oratorios  were  essentially  concert  works.  As  we  shall 
see  hereafter  (in  Chapter  XLTII),  Handel  composed  operas  for  some 
forty  years  before  he  began  to  write  oratorios,  and  during  most  of  that 
time  had  his  own  singers  and  theater.  So,  when  actuated  by  some 
fortunate  instinct,  or  by  the  neglect  of  the  public,  he  began  to  write 
oratorio,  he  changed  his  style  of  composition  but  very  little.  The  use 
of  an  English  text,  the  vernacular  of  his  audience,  no  doubt  had  a 
certain  tendency  to  increase  his  verbal  accuracy  in  adapting  his  music 
to  it.  But  such  airs  as  "O  had  I  Jubal's  lyre"  from  "Joshua,"  and 
"  Rejoice  greatly"  from  the  "  Messiah"  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same 
cut  as  the  bravoura  arias  in  his  innumerable  operas.  So,  also,  very 
many  of  the  smaller  choruses  are  revamped  from  some  of  his  former 
works. 

Still,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  difference  between  Handers 
oratorios  and  his  operas  is  very  great;  not  so  much  in  exceptional 
moments  as  in  the  average  of  the  oratorio,  which  is  on  a  higher  ajid 
more  serious  level  than  the  opera.  Then,  too,  between  Handel's  opera- 
music  and  his  text  there  was  often  a  certain  contradiction,  or  at  least 
what  seems  to  be  such  in  our  day.  The  contrapuntal  spirit  was  the 
habit  of  Handel's  musical  thought,  and  this  spirit  in  its  essential  nature 
is  suited  to  grave  and  elevated  discourse.  So  when  Handel  fell  into 
the  sacred  vein,  it  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  style,  a  conversion,  or 
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a  rising  to  a  new  plane  of  work,  as  a  choice,  fortunate  though  somewhat 
late,  of  a  text  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  musical  phantasy. 

Yet  when  this  change  was  made  and  tlie  sacred  words  applied,  and 
all  the  best  and  most  elevated  of  his  j)revious  efforts  fishoil  up  from 
their  waters  of  oblivion  and  stood  upon  honest  English  feet  in  marcii- 
ing  order,  like  EzekiePs  dry  bones,  which,  also,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  clothed  upon,— even  then  it  is  but  rarely  sacreiJ  music  that  comes 
to  utl<»ranoe,  but  concert  music  still;  music  to  attract  and  please,  music 
to  elevate  and  edify; — but  not  ijiusic  with  which  to  worship.  To  de- 
monstrate tills  position  would  take  us  too  far.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
call  over  the  names  of  some  of  these  works,  leaving  the  student  to  con- 
firm or  overthrow  our  position  at  his  leisure.  They  are  *' Solomon,'' 
**  Joshua,''  ^^  Judas  Maccabeus,''  "Israel  in  Egypt,''  "Esther,"  "De- 
borah," ••*  Susannah,"  "  Theodora,"  etc.  In  some  of  these  he  reaches 
great  heights.  In  particular  is  this  the  case  in  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
where  those  great  double  choruses  must  have  been  inspired  by  some 
idea  of  what  his  great  contemporary  Bach  bad  done  at  Leipsic  in  his 
Passions  Music. 

Oratc^io  had  at  least  one  other  decided  advantage  for  Handel,  and 
for  the  development  of  nuisic  after  him.  It  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
cliorus,  and  not  on  the  solo.  The  operatic  chorus  is  small  at  best.  It 
is  the  peasantry  of  singers  and  must  on  no  account  usurp  a  leading 
interest  in  the  drama.  But  in  music  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Latin 
j)roverl)  is  true,  W)X  populi  vox  dti — the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God. 

These  Handel  choruses  have,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  in  their 
texts,  whi{!h  for  the  most  part  are  well-known  passages  of  scripture.  The 
familiar  word  of  some  Biblical  war-cry,  such  as  "  Sing  to  the  Lord,  for 
lie  hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  '"Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  etc.,  awakens 
the  historical  associations  that  ])elongto  it  ;  these  join  in  with  the  in- 
herent majesty  and  impressivcness  of  the  music,  the  effectiveness  of  its 
instruuKMitation  and  especially  the  deep,  thrilling,  pervading  suj)port 
of  tlie  organ,  and  all  combin(»  in  introducing  music  to  the  public  in  a 
new  liijrht,  that  of  the  sublime. 

Then,  for  once,  it  was  permitted  the  almost  inspired  master  to 
write  with  headlong  hast(»  all  through  that  blessed  fortnight,  one  great 
work,  which  stands,  and 'will  long  stand,  as  a  ne  jp/us  ultra  of  musical 
effort  in  the  direction  of  the  pathetic,  the  inspiring,  and  the  sublime. 
The  "  Mt.'ssiah  "  draws  a  part  of  its  impress! veness,  no  doubt,  from  its 
noble  text,  which  traverses  the  entire  range  of  the  most  precious 
religious  associations.     An<l  this  also  helped  the  composer,  who    here, 
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at  times,  rises  almost  above  himself.  But  to  whatever  source  we  may 
attribute  its  power  over  us,  it  is  certain  that  in  Handel's  *'  Messiah  " 
we  have  a  work  without  which  our  idea  of  music  would  be  much  lower 
than  it  is,  and  the  world  would  be  by  much  the  loser. 

In  the  Bach  "Passions  Music''  we  have  a  different  work,  and  one 
which  is  decidedly  the  expression  of  worship.  But  of  this  subject 
more  is  said  in  chapter  XLII.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  here  that  oratorio 
is  the  field  in  which  music  has  been  furnished  with  the  occasion  and 
the  means  for  exercising  itself  to  its  farthest  bounds  in  the  direction 
of  the  elevated,  the  heroic,  and  the  sublime. 

Opera  is  of  the  world,  worldly.  And  this  for  two  reasons  :  As  a 
ilrama  it  deals  with  life,  idealized,  perhaps,  sometimes  made  ludicrous, 
but  in  any  case  with  life.  Its  trinity  in  unity  is  "  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil."  We  have  only  to  run  over  the  librettos,  if  we  have 
never  seen  the  pieces  for  ourselves,  to  find  in  almost  every  one  of 
them  "  the  prince  of  this  world"  enthroned.  Read  the  books  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  "Figaro,"  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "Faust,"  "11  Trovatore," 
"  II  Traviata,"  and  almost  jill  the  rest.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
opera  stands  for  an  amusement.  The  opera  composer  must  meet  his 
public.  They  do  not  go  to  the  play-house  to  hear  sermons,  nor  to 
}»ing  psalms,  but  to  hear,  to  enjoy,  and  to  be  merry. 

The  opera  is  the  great  field  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  worldly 
emotion  comes  to  expression.  As  a  form  of  art  it  is  as  blessed  in 
abundant  means  as  the  oratorio.  For  although  it  lacks  the  massive 
chorus,  it  has  a  larger  num])er  of  trained  singers,  and  the  advantage  of 
action  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the  audience,  as  helps  to  inspi- 
ration. Librettist,  composer,  scene-painter,  and  singers,  all  combine  to 
place  before  us  a  lV)rm  of  art  which  has  in  it  every  possible  pleasure  of 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  along  with  this  much  of  a  finer 
and  hitfher  character. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  stage  and  the  drama,  opera  was  im- 
possible in  Handel's  day.  The  prophet  and  founder  (jf  the  modern 
opera,  Gllick,  wrote  his  great  works  more  than  thirty  years  after  Handel 
had  laid  down  his  operatic  pen  forever.  Counterpoint  needed  to  relax 
its  severity  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  in  chamber- 
maids  and  valets  upon  the  stage.  Fugue,  also,  might  find  artistic  jus- 
tification in  a  fire,  where  the  first  engine  company  on  the  ground  gave 
out  the  theme,  the  next  answered  it,  etc.,  but  for  guests  at  an  evening 
party  it  is  but  a  tedious  form  of  utterance.  The  opera  needed  the  peo- 
ple's song.  Gliick  took  a  great  stej)  in  the  true  direction,  and  estab- 
lished the  canons  of  operatic  work.     Mozart  went    beyond    him  ;  and 
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Weber  beyond  hira.  In  "  Der  Freischiitz "  we  have  the  very  peo- 
ple's song  itself. 

Besides  the  people's  song,  opera  needed  the  neat  and  pleasing 
melodic  and  harmonic  forms  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  With  these  it  be- 
came fully  equipped  in  its  department,  and  went  forth  under  its  cap- 
tains, such  as  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Auber, 
Verdi,  and  last  of  all,  Wagner,  to  conquer  the  world  of  secular 
music. 

In  its  nature  as  a  form  of  drama,  dealing  with  men  of  the 
present  or  the  immediate  past,  who  in  any  case  are  presented  on  the 
stage  as  living  before  us,  and  in  ranging  through  all  varieties  of  plays, 
from  roaring  farce  up  through  comedy  to  heroic  and  elevated  phases 
of  life  (though  these  are  always  given  from  what,  in  stage  parlance,  one 
might  call  the  "  practicable  "  side  as  opposed  to  the  "  impractical  "  of 
oratorio),  the  opera  calls  upon  music  for  every  form  and  phase  of  its 
})Ieasant  modulation,  all  its  love  and  its  hate,  its  rejoicing  and  its  sor- 
row. And  what  the  voice  can  not  do,  it  offers  to  complete  through  the 
unrivalled  riches  of  the  modern  orchestra;  and  in  every  time  of 
"  trouble,''  where  music,  as  such,  fails  of  power,  it  produces  the 
"  sheep-skin,"  its  diploma  of  powers  yet  unexpended. 

Thus  the  opera  and  oratorio  together  present  us  on  the  whole 
with  everv  result  that  has  boon  reached  in  the  effort  to  clothe  words 
with  music,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  achievements 
in  music.  Yet,  (^von  in  these,  all  that  was  said  in  the  beginning  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  j)()otry  upon  music  holds  true;  and  all  the 
limitations  of  vocal  music  as  a  form  of  art  are  here  to  be  found  illus- 
trated. We  have  on  one  side  Poetry,  of  which  the  practicable  libretto 
is  but  a  very  small  part.  And  on  the  other  side  Music,  of  which  opera 
and  oratorio  are,  to  be  sure,  a  larger  part,  yet  still  lacking  very  much 
of  the  eh'vated  sentiment  and  the  epic  sweep  of  pure  music,  as  found 
in  the  symphony.  Nevertheless,  vocal  music  retains  for  itself  two 
gnsat  points  of  merit:  It  is  the  most  understandable  form  of  music, 
for  even  the  unmusical  can  follow  the  words.  And,  second,  through 
tlu'  effort  to  unite  music  to  poetry,  and  to  extend  its  range  to  an 
e<iual  compass,  the  true  relation  of  nnisic  to  emotion  has  been 
worked  out,  and  instrumental  music  itself  has  gained  in  freedom  of 
form  and  range  of  expression. 


Part  Eighth. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

SKETCHES. 


CHAPTER    FOBTY-TWO. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH. 

Across  this  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  Back's  life  appears  to 
liave  been  very  dull  and  uneventful.  He  was  born  at  Eisenach,  Prus- 
sia, March  21,  1685,  as  Ritter  says,  "  a  musician  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  one  of  the  most  musical  families  ever  produced  bv  anv  couiitrv." 
His  entire  life  passed  in  the  burgher-like  simplicity  of  the  middle  class 
German.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young;  and  before  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  had  lost  his  father  also.  He  then  went  to  his  elder 
brother,  John  Christopher,  organist  at  Ohrdruff,  who  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  piano  playing.  Bach  had  scarcely  more  than  made  a  begin- 
ning (which  must  have  been  exceedingly  easy  to  so  gifted  a  nature  as 
his)  when  ho  cast  his  covetous  eyes  on  a  paper-bound  volume  contain- 
ing pieces  by  Frohberger,  Kerl,  Pachelbel  and  others.  But  such 
treasures  of  art  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  a  boy  not  yet  twelve  years 
old — at  least  not  if  the  crusty  John  Christopher  could  help  it — so  he 
locked  the  book  in  a  corner  cupboard,  and  gave  himself  no  further 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  But  the  little  John  Sebastian  was  of  a  perse- 
vering kind,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  have  done  with  hini,  and  his 
little  hand  proved  able  to  push  through  the  lattice  work  door  and  reach 
the  precious  book.  But  how  to  make  it  his  own.  Why  copy  it,  to  bo 
sure.  But  the  awful  John  Christopher  !  "  Do  it  at  night,"  said  the 
tempter.  "  But  I've  no  candles,"  said  the  boy.  "  The  full  moon." 
"  Sure  enough,"  said  plucky  John  Sebastian,  "  free  to  all."  So  for  six 
long  months  every  bright  night  found   him  diligently  copying  the  for- 
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bidden  treasure — copying,  wo  may  be  sure,  with  rare  patience,  and  a 
singularly  fine  hand  for  a  boy,  for  paper  was  scarce.  Alas!  just  as  the 
task  was  done,  in  an  unlucky  moment  his  brother  found  him  out,  and 
not  only  confiscated  the  original  but  the  copy  as  well,  and  the  poor 
John  Sebastian  had  only  the  comforting  recollection  that  at  least  he 
"  had  done  his  best.'' 

After  a  while  the  brother  died,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  "  gym- 
nasium" (or  grammar  school)  at  Luneberg,  and  was  soprano  singc^r  at 
St.  Michael's  church.  While  here  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  players.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  Hamburg  (about  forty  miles 
away)  to  hear  Reinken,  who  was  at  that  time  a  famous  organist,  and 
again  to  Zell  to  hear  the  Prince's  band  there,  and  especially  to  become 
better  versed  in  the  French  taste  that  prevailed.  All  the  while  he  ap- 
j)lied  himself  so  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  organ  and  piano  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  (in  1703)  we  find  him  widely  recognized  as  an  un- 
doubted master,  and  appointed  court  musician  at  Weimar.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  organist  at  the  new  church  of  Arnstadt — pro- 
]>ably  because  he  could  pursue  his  taste  for  the  organ  better  there,  for 
his  duties  as  court  musician  involved  only  bis  services  as  violinist.  In 
his  new  place  he  manifested  the  diligence  that  had  all  along  character- 
ized him.  Wherover  in  all  the  countrv  around  there  was  a  celebrated 
ori^aiiist,  tiiero  would  Hach  be  sure  to  go  in  order  to  discover  the  charm 
and  secret  of  his  })ower.  lie  went  on  foot  to  Liibeck  to  hear  Bux- 
tehude,  a  distinguislied  master  there;  and,  too  poor  to  take  lessons,  he 
even  remained  a  full  quarter  of  a  year  a  secret  hearer. of  that  organist. 
All  this  time  he  diligently  exercised  himself  in  organ  and  piano  play- 
ing, and  in  all  schools  of  composition.  Hcj  studied  with  the  closest 
<uire  all  the  older  master  works  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  lie  fervently 
desin^d  to  make  a  longer  art  journey  into  Italy,  but  poverty  prevented. 
By  dt'grees,  however,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  chief  works  of  Pal- 
estrina,  Caldara,  Lotti,  and  the  other  best  writers  of  the  Italian  school. 
11(5  had  already  learned  the  Itiilian  art  of  sin^cin^:,  from  Italian  sinirers 
lu»  had  known  in  Hamburg. 

Witii  such  diligence  no  wonder  his  fame  spread  abroad  as  that  of 
a  master.  Aecordiniiflv  we  find  him  soon  back  to  Weimar  as  Court 
organist,  and  later  (1T17)  as  chief  music  director.  Here,  doubtless,  he 
composed  many  of  his  chief  works  for  the  organ  and  his  orchestral 
suites. 

About  this  time  Marchand,  Ilanders  master,  died  at  Ilalle,  and 
Bach  was  invited  to  succeed  liim.  He  even  went  to  Ilalle  to  prove  his 
qualifications,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  take  the  place.     Some  time 
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belore  this  Marchand  and  Bach  had  been  invited  to  play  in  contest 
before  the  king  at  Dresden,  but  at  the  last  moment  Marchand's  courage 
failed  him,  for  he  had  in  some  way  found  out  that  the  young  German 
had  an  unparalleled  fluency  of  ideas  combined  with  rare  skill  in  treat- 
ment; so  Bach  amused  and  astonished  for  hours  the  great  audience 
gathered  by  his  wonderful  performances.  Passing  over  Bach's  service 
as  court  mUsic  director  under  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen  (extend- 
ing through  six  years),  and  his  journey  to  Hamburg  to  play  the  organ, 
where  he  excited  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  breast  of  the  veteran 
Reinken  by  his  masterly  improvisations  on  the  cliorale,  "  A?i  W(isse7'- 
flnssen  Bahyloji's^^'*  we  come  to  the  year  1733  when  Bach  was  appointed 
Cantor  to  the  St.  Thomas  school  in  Leipsic,  where  he  spent  twenty-six 
fruitful  and  peaceful  years.  What  good  came  of  this  quiet  life  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his  works.  The 
chief  episode  of  his  Leipsic  life  was  his  visit  to  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
Potsdam,  in  the  year  1747.  This  visit  was  paid  only  after  the  most 
pressing  invitations  from  the  king,  expressed  through  Bach's  second 
son,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  who  was  at  that  time  chapel  master  to  the 
Princess  Amelia.  King  Frederick  was  a  flute  player,  and,  like  the 
most  of  the  breed,  thought  himself  a  fine  one.  So  every  night,  when 
not  too  busy  with  gares  of  state,  he  was  accustomed  to  get  his  orchestra 
together  and  astonish  them  with  his  flute  virtuosity.  In  this  way  he 
imagined  himself  greater  than  a  king — a  God-endowed  artist.  One 
night  just  as  the  musical  hilarity  was  about  to  begin,  a  servant  brought 
him  the  list  of  arrivals.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  solemnly,  "  Old 
Bach  is  come!"  So,  all  stained  with  travel  and  tumbled  and  torn  with 
the  horrible  stage-coaching  of  those  days,  with  never  a  moment  for  a 
hasty  bite  of  something  to  eat,  with  scarcely  a  glass  of  beer  to  soothe 
the  inner  man,  the  great  king  was  confronted  by  a  greater,  the  king  of 
tlie  organ,  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Bach,  taken  from  one  room  to 
another  by  the  king  and  assembled  musicians,  was  compelled  to  i.ispoct 
and  i)lay  upon  every  one  of  the  numerous  Silberman  pianos  in  the 
palace.  After  Bach  had  improvised  for  a  while  he  asked  the  king  to 
give  him  a  subject  in  which  to  work  out  a  fugue,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  the  work  was  highly  admired  by  all  present.  He  then  selected 
a  suitable  subject  and  worked  out  extempore  a  fugue  in  six  obligato 
})arts. 

The  next  day  they  made  the  tour  of  all  the  organs  in  Potsdam,  in 
in  order  that  the  King  might  hear  his  organ-playing.  On  his  return  to 
Leipsic,  Bach  composed  the  subject  he  had  received  from  the  King  in 
three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  engraved   under  the  title  '*  Miisikal- 
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isches  Offer'''*  (musical  offering),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  inventor — 
certainly  a  neat  and  proper  thin;^  to  do,  and  for  which  I  hope  the 
rather  stingy  King  had  the  grace  to  make  a  fit  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Bach  not  only  used  his  eves  enormouslv  in  reading  and  writinsr  an 
immense  mass  of  works  in  early  youth,  seriously  undermining  his  sight 
by  the  moonlight  writing,  but  in  many  cases  he  had  engraved  his  own 
compositions.  In  consequence  of  all  this  application  through  more 
than  sixty  years,  at  last  his  eyes  became  much  inflamed,  and  finally  he 
lost  his  sight  altogether.  This  so  weighed  upon  his  spirits  that  he  con- 
tinued to  decline  for  fully  half  a  year,  and  finally  expired  July  28th, 
1750. 

Bach  was  twice  married.  The  first  wife  had  seven  children;  the 
second  thirteen,  of  whom  eight  were  sons.  Several  of  his  children 
were  music  il,  and  one  of  them,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  school  of  music.  His  theory  was  that 
the  instrument  must  be  made  to  »ing^  accordingly  we  find  him  content 
with  shorter  forms  and  less  learned  musical  phraseology  than  that 
adopted  by  his  father,  whom,  on  his  own  ground,  he  modestly  confessed 
himself  totally  incapable  of  rivalling. 

As  a  piano  player  Bach  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  ti  me.  His 
touch  wassilvory,  distinct  and  expressive,  his  legato  playing  extremely 
perfect,  and  his  contrasts  of  power  remarkable  for  that  day.  He  had 
a  short,  thick  hand,  and  Prof.  Karl  Klauser  (of  the  seminary  at  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.)  says  that  as  near  as  he  can  make  it  out  from  Forkel's  life, 
Bach's  t()U(?h  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason — a  touch  which  then,  as  now,  produced  the  most  lovely 
and  varied  tones  from  tho  piano-forte. 

As  an  organ  player  Bach  has  had  great  injustice  done  him  by  those 
who  sui)pose  that  every  time  he  sat  down  to  the  organ  he  drew  all  the 
stops  and  "  blazed  away  "  by  the  hour  on  the  full  organ.  Not  he.  The 
organ  builders  used  to  complain  of  his  audacity  in  making  combina- 
tions. They  said  he  put  stops  together  in  the  most  unheard  of  and 
unorthodox  manner.  And  all  this  is  easv  enouirh  to  understand. 
BaiOi  was  first  a  violinist,  and  then;  is  no  record  of  a  violinist  who 
could  not  appreciate  melody.  H(»  was  full  of  melody.  Consider  fur- 
ther that  he  was  i\a\  orchestral  writer  of  rare  power — (juite  an  irniova- 
tor  in  his  day,  coloring  his  scores  to  the  full  scope  of  the  instruments 
then  em|)loved.  Besides,  his  very  organ  works  themselves  contradict 
this  notion,  for  the  full  organ  pieces  do  not  make  up  more  than  half 
the   volume  of  them;  but  we  find  trios  for  two  claviers  and  pedale. 
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and  variations  which  you  may  be  sure  Bach  "  variecl"  in  combination 
no  less  than  in  harmony  and  melody.  . 

Wliile  Bach  was  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  he  had  two 
choirs  and  an  orchestra  at  his  disposal.  Music  was  no  small  part  of 
the  service.  The  hearty  sin;^ing  of  the  German  peasants  and  school 
children  in  the  simple  chorals,  which  Bach  accompanied  with  such 
wonderful  harmonies,  and  the  well-trained  choirs,  combined  to  afford 
the  composer  rare  facilities  for  the  illustration  of  the  musical  ideas 
with  which  his  solid-looking  old  head  teemed.  So  on  every  feast  day 
he  brought  out  a  new  Cantata,  a  psalm  set  to  music  for  one  or  two 
choirs,  orchestra  and  organ,  now  and  then  a  verse  of  a  psalm-tune  in- 
terspersed, in  which  everybody  took  part,  and  the  freest  use  of  solos 
that  the  subject  demanded.  Of  these  works  about  seventy  have  been 
published,  ranging  from  twenty  minutes  in  length  to  an  hour — works 
which  suggested  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  "  As  Pants  the 
Heart,"  etc. 

To  be  sure  but  few  of  the  common  people  knew  what  wonderful 
things  they  were  hearing.  Robert  Franz  tells  that  he  once  saw  a  very  old 
man  who  was  sexton  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  while  Bach  was  there. 
"  And  what  did  they  think  of  his  works?"  asked  the  enthusiastic  and 
reverential  Franz.  "  Mr.  Bach's  compositions,"  said  the  sapient  critic, 
"  were  very  much  alike." 

Ti)e  greatest  work  of  this  period  was  Bach's  "  Passions  M  usic," 
according  to  St.  Matthew.  This  consists  'of  about  two  hours'  music, 
solos,  choruses,  interspersed  stanzas  of  hymn  tunes  descriptive  of  the 
passion  of  the  garden  and  the  cross.  It  was  written  for  and  first  given 
o\  Good  Friday  evening  in  1729,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  again  until  Mendelssohn  exhumed  it  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
gave  it  on  Good  Friday  1829.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  done 
in  Germany,  and  always  on  Good  Friday  in  the  St.  Thomas  Church  in 
LiMpsic.  This  work  has  become  much  admired  in  London,  and  was  nil)- 
bled  at  bravely  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston  at  their 
Festival  in  1871,  and  finally  given  entire  in  1877,  largely,  be  it  said, 
through  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Dwight  and  two  or  three  other  entlnisi- 
astic  admirers  of  Bach. 

When  given  at  Leipsic,  and  as  a  religious  service,  the  Passion 
Music  is  full  of  pathos  and  beauty.  Let  us  imagine  a  vast,  barn-like 
church,  dimly  lighted,  with  two  galleries,  one  above  the  other.  Far** 
u^)  in  the  upper  gallery,  with  never  a  soul  in  sight,  we  hear  the  voices 
of  the  choirs  and  organ.  The  choirs  occupy  opposite  galleries.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  gentle  strain  begins,  "Come,  ye  daughters,  weep 
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for  anguish,"  and  presently  breaks  in  the  penetrating  voice  of  a  couple 
hundred  school  children,  singing  independently  the  choral,  "  O  Lamb 
of  God,  all  blameless,"  a  tone  and  words  as  familiar  there  as  the  Old 
Hundre<lth  here.  The  effect  is  totally  indescribable.  The  gentle  and 
cultivated  tones  of  the  choir  as  they  thread  the  graceful  strains  of  the 
counterpoint,  the  reed-like  and  lusty  tones  of  the  boys'  voices,  the 
coloring  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  sombre  majesty  of  the  organ — all  this 
with  never  a  performer  visible;  you  sit  there  in  the  darkness  and  from 
some  far-away  shore  the  sounds  come  to  you  and  overwhelm  you 
with  waves  of  music.  Anon  the  chorus  dies  away  and  a  piercing  haut- 
boy takes  up  a  charming  theme  which  a  solo  voice  interprets,  "  Til 
watch  with  my  dear  Jesus,"  and  softly,  yet  richly,  the  chorus  responds,  . 
**  So  slumber  shall  mv  sins  befall." 

And  further  on  the  whole  congregation,  choirs  and  instruments, 
all  ia  tender  devotion,  take  up  the  strain — 

*'  O  Head,  all  bruised  and  wounded. 
Hung  up  to  brutal  acorn ! 
O  Head  with  shame  surrounded 
With  crown  of  cruel  thorn! 
O  Head,  to  honor  wonted, 
To  splendor  all  divine, 
Now  outraged  and  affronted : 
All  hail,  dear  master  mine!" 

This  indeed  is  religious  art  I  Not  these  the  utterances  of  the 
bright  concert  room,  for  the  applause  of  the  unthoughtful  crowd;  but 
here  the  Christian  heart  meditates  on  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and 
to  celebrate  that  wondrous  love  tearfully  brings  every  offering  that 
the  musical  art  affords. 

Mr.  John  Hullah,  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  Transition  Periods  of 
Music,"  holds  that  Bach's  obscurity  of  expression  is  such  as  will  for- 
(?ver  debar  him  from  wide  popularity.  This  way  of  putting  it  does  »iot 
soem  to  me  fortunate.  "  Obscurity  of  expression"  is  not  properly  pre- 
dicable  of  Bach.  Nor  has  he  anv  lack  of  melodv.  On  the  contrarv, 
he  is  absolutely  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all  in  this  direction.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  Bach  carried  the  intellectual  in  music  beyond  the 
point  where  technical  devices  assist  the  expression  of  emotion — at  least 
for  our  day.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  while  there  are  now  few  musi- 
cijins  who  can  handle  contrapuntal  forms  well,  in  Bach's  day  this  was 
a  common  accomplishment,  and  formuL'c  of  expression  which  in  his 
day  were  clear  enough,  and  dramatic  enough.  ?.r^«  in  the  lifhi  of  this 
excitable  nineteenth  century,  too  oold. 
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And  however  Bach  may  stand  with  the  public,  he  has  been  the 
great  inspiration  to  all  tiie  best  and  most  poetic  of  later  musicians, — 
as  for  instance  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Chopin — and  this,  across 
a  century  or  so,  is  surely  great  honor.  To  the  organist  and  violinist 
Bach's  works  are  at  once  the  best  exercises  for  developing  his  art  as  a 
player,  and  the  freshest  and  most  characteristic  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment. Yet  not  all  Bach's  compositions  are  great.  But  in  the  mass 
(the  manuscripts  m«ake  a  pile  over  two  feet  high,  and,  it  is  computed, 
would  occupy  a  copyist  more  than  twenty  years  to  copy  them — 
although  this,  I  dare  say,  is  making  it  rather  a  fat  thing  for  the  copy- 
ist) masterworks  of  the  purest  conception  are  to  be  found,  and  that  in 
hirgre  numbers. 

I  can  not  sum  up  Bach's  works  better  than  in  the  words  of  Wilhelm 
Rust,  in  Mendel's  "  Con ver8atio?is- Lexicon^'*'*  article  "Bach." 

"  In  all  these  works,  from  the  greatest  and  richest  in  compass  clear 
down  to  the  smallest  range  of  musical  formations,  Bach  maintained  his 
imperishable  glory  as  the  lofty  representative  of  the  Inner  and  Spiritual 
in  art,  as  t\m  boldest  and  mightiest  herald  of  the  ideal  in  art  works. 
Tlie  great  contrapuntal  skill  which  holds  performer  and  hearer  in  the 
cliains  of  tlie  most  perfect  polyphony,  the  mastership  of  the  works  in 
tlicir  organic  development,  and  their  value  and  thankfulness  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  serve  on\y  as  means  for  expressing  his  ideal.  All 
these  are  the  stuff  through  which  he  expresses  the  spiritual.  The  purely 
technical,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  Bach's  chief  great- 
ness, although  many  still  suppose  so.  Ilis  greatness  rests  not  in  the 
ingenious  forms  of  which,  to  be  sure,  he  is  master,  so  that.no  one  before 
or  since  has  expressed  himself  in  them  so  easily  and  naturally,  but 
ratlier  in  the  noble,  free  and  lofty  spirit,  which  in  its  mighty  flight  is 
able  to  rule  and  control  his  thoughts  and  perceptions,  and  with  ecjual 
ease  strike  the  strings  of  a  sought- for  emotion,  or  rise  into  the  bound- 
less fields  of  free  music.  Deep  moral  earnestness  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  music,  and  glorifies  even  his  playful  creations;  lestiiotic 
loveliness  adds  itself  to  him,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord.  Only  such 
a  strength,  eminent  in  depth  of  thought,  and  equally  skillful  in  expnjs- 
sion,  could  possibly  have  produced  such  colossal  structures  and  nriant 
forms  as  Bach  has  left  us  in  his  great  church  works,  which,  in  all  their 
greatness,  are  created  out  of  the  deepest  and  most  trustful  piety." 

10 
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Programme  op  Bach  Illustrations. 

1.  (Moderately  Difficult ) 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  *'  Clavier"  I.  No.  2. 

2.  Loure  in  G,  arranged  by  ileinze. 

3.  Sarabande  in  A,  No.  5,  Bach  "Favorite  Reces,"  Peters^  No.  281. 

4.  Gavotte  in  D,  No.  3  in  the  same. 
T).  Song,  "  My  Heart  ever  Faithful." 

6.  Invention  in  £  minor,  No.  7  of  the  3-part  Inventions. 

7.  Gavotte  in  D,  arranged  by  Mason. 

2.  {Difficult,  Employing  the  Piano,  Organ,  and  Violin,) 

1.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue. 

2.  Air  for  G,  string,  (As  played  by  Wilhelmj). 

8   Courante  in  E  minor,  No.  7,  from  Peters,  No.  221. 

4.  Organ  Prelude  in  B  minor.  Organ  works  Vol.  II,  No.  10. 

5.  Chaconne  for  violin  Solo. 

0.  Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Organ  works,  Vol.  II,  No  4. 

7.  Meditation  upon  Bach's  1st  Prelude,  by  Ch.  Gounod,  For  organ,  piano,  ana 

violin. 

8.  {For  Piano  and  Voice.) 

1.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue. 

2.  Song,  "  My  Heart  ever  Faithful. 

3.  Invention  in  F,  No.  8,  two  part 
Sarabande  in  A. 

Invention  in  E  minor. 

Giguc  in  G,  (No.  2  in  Peters,  No.  221). 

4.  Sluml)erSong  from  Christmas  Oratorio. 

5.  Invention  in  C  minor,  3  part. 
Lou  IT  in  G,  Hcinze. 

Sarabande  in  F,'No.  6,  Peters,  No.  221. 
Echo  in  B  minor.  No.  8  of  the  same, 
(yavotte  in  E  major,  Arr.  by  Tours. 

6.  Echo  Aria  from  the  Christma.s  Oratorio. 

7.  Grand  Organ  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Arranged  for  piano  by  Llaat 
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CHAPTER    FORTY-THREE. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 

At  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  Feb.  23, 1G85,  was  born  Baches  great 
contemporary,  and,  in  after  times,  rival,  Geo.  Frederick  Handel.  His 
father  was  a  physician  and  surgeon.  The  little  George  early  showed 
an  immense  desire  for  music,  and  that  to  his  poor  father's  discomfiture; 
"  For,"  said  the  judicious  sire,  "  music  is  an  elegant  art  and  fine 
amusement,  but  as  an  occupation  it  hath  little  dignity,  having  for  its 
object  nothing  better  than  mere  entertainment  and  pleasure."  So  he 
kept  the  boy  out  of  school  lest  he  should  learn  to  sing,  and  taught  him 
his  Latin  and  humanities  at  home.  But,  by  connivance  of  mother  or 
nurse,  they  say,  the  boy  contrived  to  get  a  dumb  spinet  hid  away  in  the 
garret,  and  there,  by  night,  taught  himself  to  play.  The  "  dumb  spinet" 
was  a  very  small  piano-forte,  of  w^hich  the  strings  were  wound  with  cloth 
so  tliat  when  struck  it  gave  forth  only  a  mild  tinkling  sound.  They 
were  made  for  nuns  who  might  want  a  little  music  in  a  quiet  way  with- 
out disturbing  the  lady  superiors.       .  ' 

When  still  a  small  boy,  scarce  eight  years  old,  his  father  made  a 
trip  to  Weissonfels,  to  visit  his  eldest  son,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  there.  Of  course  he  nad  no  idea  of  taking  the  little  George 
Frederick  with  him,  for,  at  court,  the  boy  would  be  almost  sure  to  hear 
some  music  and  so  get  further  strengthened  in  his  pestiferous  liking  for 
the  slmllow  artf .  But  as  the  good  old  doctor  drove  away  in  his  chaise 
the  b(^v  ran  after  him  a  mile  or  two,  and  beiryred  so  hard  to  l)e  taken 
tiiat  the  father  finally  bundled  him  into  the  chaise  and  took  him  along 
"  to  jret  rid  of  him."  Arrived  at  court,  the  bov  was  left  to  shift  for 
himself  while  papa  and  the  big  brother  were  seeini;  the  lions  of  the 
place.  By  a  natural  attraction  the  young  musician  soon  found  himself 
in  the  chapel,  and,  with  the  friendly  aid  of  a  good  naturiMl  servant  at 
the  bellows,  was  soon  in  fine  frenzy  of  harmony  at  th<^  organ.  By  a 
lucky  chance  the  Duke  came  along,  and  immediately  perceived  the  real 
talent  of  the  young  player.  And  here,  to  his  great  horror,  papa  Handel 
found  him  a  little  later.  But  the  Duke  assured  the  old  gentleman  that 
the  boy  had  a  genuine  talent  for  music  which  must  on  no  account  be 
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hid;  that  he  must  put  young  George  Frederick  under  strict  training  as 
a  musician,  and  not  try  to  thwart  the  plain  design  of  Providence. 

So,  on  his  return  to  Halle,  young  Handel  was  put  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  great  organist  there,  Zachau,  who,  for  about  three  years, 
put  him  through  a  course  of  the  heroic  training  those  times  delighted 
in.  Towards  the  last  of  this  course  TIandel  wrote  a  cantata  or  motette 
every  week — many  of  them,  T  dan*  say,  poor  stuff;  for  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  a  boy  of  ten,  although  they  must  have  been  techni(*ally 
correct  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  old  pedagogue.  At  length  Zai'hau 
had  not  the  heart  to  keep  it  up  any  longer,  for  a  boy  who  could  produce 
fugues  with  such  facility  and  of  so  good  an  average  of  merit  was  already 
a  master,  and  so  Zachau  told  him.  So  Handel  went  next  to  Berlin,  in 
1G9G,  and  studied  the  opera  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eh»ctor. 
The  next  year  old  Dr.  Handel  died,  leaving  his  family  jK)orly  provided 
for.  George  Frederick  then  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  hoped  to 
earn  a  living  as  violinist  in  the  opera  orchestra.  Being  a  rather  poor 
player  he  got  a  very  subordinate  position,  that  of  ripUno  second  violin 
(a  sort  of  fifth  wheel),  and  was  regarded  by  the  other  i)layers  as  a  verit- 
able dunce,  for  he  was  nineteen,  large,  awkwanl,  rather  shy,  and  a  poor 
fiddler.  But  one  dav  the  leader  was  sick  and  the  rehearsal  likelv  to 
fall  through;  and  Handel  took  his  seat  at  the  harpsichord  (or  piano) 
because  he  could  best  be  spared  from  his  place  in  the  orchestra,  and 
carried  the  rehearsal  throuijh  with  such  spirit  that  the  whole  orchestra 
broke  into  loud  applause. 

On  the  strength  of  this  n^eognitioii  lie  appears  soon  as  permanent 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and,  along  with  his  dear  friend  Matheson,  a 
chief  composer  of  oj)cra  for  the  Hamburir  stage.  Here  presently  he 
brought  out  '\  l/;;///v/ "'  and  "Xir/'o/'  and,  j)rol)al)ly,  ''^Flnt'imJo  and 
Dffjf/ute^''''  which  he  had  already  written  while  in  Berlin.  But  it  was 
Handel's  irreat  desin*  to  visit  Italy.  So,  rcfusinuf  tiie  liberal  offi^r  of 
Prince  Giovanni  (laston  <hi  Medici  to  sen<l  him,  \io  saved  his  money  and 
was  straio-htwav  able  to  iro  at  his  own  ex])ens(\and  in  170T,  at  the  air<'  of 
twentv-one,  he  entered  Flonince.  llen»,  howi»v(»r,  he  stayed  only  long 
enouirh  to  compose  the  opera  '*  /?o</f /•/;/o,''  i'or  which  h«»  rec(?iv(*d  one 
hundred  secjuins,  wIkmi  he  immediately  betook  hiinst^lf  to  Venice. 
Here  he  was  received  with  optni  arms.  Tli<.»  abounding  vitality  of  his 
music  and  its  sparkling  and  good  naturecl  originality  was  such  as  to 
secun^  for  him  the  epithet  "th(»  dear  Saxon'*  ("  //  <^/>v>  AS//.-<.sv>y/r"'). 

Domenico  Scarlatti  was  the  great  harpsichordist  of  all  Italy  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  sort  of  Chopin  of  his  day,  imparting  a  new  grace  and 
scope  to  piano-forte  music,  yet  not  creating  in  such  a  masterly  way  as 
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to  conquer  the  after-coming  generations.  Handel,  also,  excelled  as  a 
harpsichordist,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  artists  were  widely 
discussed.  It  was  generally  thought'that  Scarlatti  played  -with  more 
grace;  but  at  the  organ  Handel  was  unquestionably  the  superior. 
Scarlatti  himself,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  One  night  at  a  masked 
ball  a  disguised  player  seated  himself  at  the  harpsichord  and  amid 
the  noise  and  confusion  played  away  unnoticed.  But  just  then  Scar- 
latti came  in  and  at  once  his  trained  ear  recognized  the  masterly  touch. 
*'  It  is  either  the  Saxon  or  the  Devil,"  said  he.  It  wa^  the  Saxon. 
Whenever  people  used  to  praise  his  playing  he  used  to  pronounce 
Handel's  name  and,  with  the  Italian  grimace,  cross  himself.  But  Handel 
and  Scarlatti  became  fast  friends. 

Here  in  Venice,  Handel  in  three  weeks  composed  an  opera 
^'Agrippina^'*'^  which  made  a  furore  from  Venice  to  Rome.  Here 
he  secured  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  whose  band-master 
was  the  celebrated  Corelli,  a  composer  and  violinist  of  somewhat  re- 
fined and  gentle  nature,  but  of  marked  genius.  Here  Handel  wrote 
five  operas,  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  speak  further. 

In  1709  he  was  back  again  in  Germany,  at  Hanover,  where  he  was 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  George  of  Brunswick,  afterwards 
the  English  George  I,  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  Here  he  fell  in  with 
some  English  noblemen,  who  invited  him  over  to  London.  So  with 
gracious  leave  of  absence  from  the  Elector,  he  came  to  London  in  the 
Autumn  of  1710,  wliere  he  found  the  Italian  taste  everywhere  prev- 
alent. To  meet  this  he  composed  the  opera  JRvialdo^  which  was 
brought  out  in  1711  with  immense  success,  and  was  forthwith  arranged 
for  pianos  and  barrel  organs,  and  was  thrummed,  whistled  and  beat 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Walsh,  the  publisher,  is 
said  to  have  made  J61,500  out  of  the  sale  of  the  pieces  of  this  opera. 
Within  a  few  months  Handel  was  back  again  in  Hanover,  but  the  quiet 
German  Court  was  not  much  to  his  taste  after  the  success  in  London. 
So  again  he  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  London,  and  in  1712 
brought  out  an  ode  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  birthday.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  peace  of  Utrecht  gave  occasion  for  the  Te  Deum  and  Juhi- 
hfta  (both  well  known  in  England),  and  for  these  three  the  composer 
received  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  Queen  Anne,  and  forthwith 
Ilandel  (to  use  a  western  phrase)  "  went  back  "  on  Hanover  and  its 
rather  slow  court  completely  and  for  good.  Now  this  was  all  very  well 
as  long  as  the  Queen  lived,  for  the  public  was  ready  to  hear  and  pay. 
But  presently  Queon  Anne  died,  and,  bad  luck  for  Handel,  George  I, 
in  very  wrathful  mood  at  the  trick  played  him  by  his  quondnin  chapel 
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master,  came  over  himself  to  reign.  Handel  was  forbidden  the  court; 
but  Handers  music  was  sung  and  played  everywhere,  and  the  new  King 
not  only  knew  good  music  when  he  heard  it,  but  he  knew  HandePs 
music  as  well  as  he  knew  his  robust  frame  and  round  face.  So  one 
day  as  the  King  went  down  the  river  in  a  state  barge,  a  boat  came 
after  him  playing  some  new  and  delightful  music,  which  in  the  turn  of 
the  phrases  was  HandePs  clearly  enough.  This  was  the  celebrated 
"water  music,'"*  well  enough  in  its  day,  but  now,  in  spite  of  its  election 
and  high  calling,  rather  pasaet^.  But  it  appeased  the  ire  of  the  King, 
and  Uandel's  pardon  was  sealed  with  a  new  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

Mr.  Haweis,  in  "  Music  and  Morals,"  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  society  in  which  Handel  moved  at  that  time.  "  Yonder  heavy,  rag- 
ged looking  youth,  standing  at  a  corner  of  Regent  street  with  a  slight 
and  rather  refined  looking  companion,  is  the  obscure  Samuel  Johnson, 
quite  unknown  to  fame.  He  is  w-alking  with  Richard  Savage.  As 
Signor  Handel,  the  composer  of  Italian  music,  passes  by,  Savage  be- 
comes excited,  and  nudges  his  friend,  who  only  takes  a  languid  in- 
terest in  the  foreigner.  Johnson  did  not  care  for  music  ;  of  many 
noises  he  considered  it  the  least  disagreeable. 

"Toward   Charing  Cross  comes,  in  shovel   hat  and  cassock,  the 

renowned  ecclesiastic.  Dean  Swift.     He  has  just  nodded  patronizingly 

to  Bononcini  in  tlie  Strand  and  suddenly  meets  Handel,  who  cuts  him 

dead.     Nothing  disconcerted,  the  Dean  moves  on  muttering  his  famous 

epigram  : 

'  Some  say  that  Siirnor  Bononcini, 
Compared  to  Jlandel,  is  a  ninny; 
While  others  vow  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardlv  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strannre  that  sueh  diflcrenccs  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledec' 

"  As  Handel  enters  'Turk's  Head/  at  the  cornorof  Roixent  street, 
a  noble  coach  and  lour  drove  up;  it  is  the  Dukii  of  (Jhandos,  who  is 
in(|uiring  for  Mr.  Pope;  pres<'ntly  a  deformed  little  inivn  in  an  iroii- 
gr(?y  suit,  and  a  face  as  ke(Mi  as  a  razor,  hol^bles  out,  makes  «a  low  bow 
tf)the  burly  Handel,  who,  helping  him  into  tlie  chariot,  gets  in  after 
him,  and  they  drive  ott'  together  to  Cannons,  tlie  Duke^s  mansion  at 
Kdireware  TIkm-c  thev  meet  Mr.  Adrlison,  tin*  i)oet  Gav,  and  the  witty 
Arbuthnot,  who  havi*  been  asked  to  luncheon.  Th<^.  last  number  of 
th(^  /SjHftafor  li(^s  on  the  table,  and  a  brisk  discussion  soon  arises  be- 
tween Pope  and  Addison  concerning  the  merits  of  tiie  Italian  Opera,  in 
which  the  poet  would  have  the  better,  if  he  only  knew  a  little  more 
about  music,  and  could  keep  his  temj)er." 
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The  Duke  had  a  private  chapel,  and  a})pointed  Ilaiidel  organist 
in  place  of  J)r.  Pepusch,  who  retired  witli  very  good  grace  beiore  one 
so  manifestly  his  superior.  The  I)uko''s  chaj)el  became  a  very  fashion- 
ji})le  Sunday  resort  of  those  who  wanted  to  worship  God  in  great  com- 
pany and  hear  Mr.  Handel  play  the  organ.  While  in  this  position 
Handel  composed  what  were  called  the  "  Chan dos  Anthems,"  numbering 
over  a  hundred  pieces.  These  are  interesting  as  marking  his  transi- 
tion towards  the  oratorio  ;  but  they  are  never  performed  now,  except 
for  their  historical  interest.  During  his  residence  at  Cannons,  which 
extended  to  1721,  Handel  composed  his  oratorio  of  "  Esther."' 

In  1720  Handel  was  eng«aged  by  a  societ}*^  of  noblemen  to  com- 
pose operas  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Haymarket,  of 
which  ^^  liadumistus^'^  was  one  of  the  iirst  fruits;  on  this  followed 
^''FloHdante''''  in  1721  and"0/<o"  in  1753 — the  latter  beingr  considered 
the  flower  of  his  dramatic  works.  Of  the  favorite  air  "Affani  del  pen- 
sier,"  Dr.  Pepusch  remarked,  "The  great  bear  was  certainly  inspired 
when  he  wrote  that  song."  This  career  of  activity  went  on  with  full 
tide  of  fashionable  favor  for  four  years,  including  seven  more  operas. 
Tium  the  fashion  chcinged.  At  a  rival  theatre  Dr.  Pepusch  brought 
out  'The  Beggar's  Op(;ra,'  composed  of  all  sorts  of  bits  from  every 
source  including  much  from  Handel  himself,  and  all  the  public  went  to 
laugh  at  and  enjoy  it. 

Not  disheartened,  Handel  posted  off  to  Italy  to  get  a  supply  of 
the  best  singers,  determined  to  "fight  it  out  on  that  line."  But  fash- 
ion is  a  fickle  goddess,  and  it  was  many  a  struggling  year  before  tough 
old  Handel  saw  her  smiling  face  again.  New  and  better  oporjis  were 
given  with  iiew  and  good  clothes  ;  but  the  public  did  not  respond. 
Giving  operas  with  Italian  singers  is  apt  to  try  one's  temper,  as  perhaps 
Messrs.  Maretzek,  Strakosch  and  Grau  could  inform  us  if  th(»v  would. 
It  is  n^lated  that  at  a  rehearsal,  after  repeated  signs  of  insul)ordination 
that  iiad  terribly  tried  the  composer's  irascible  temper,  the  famous  Cuz- 
zoni  finallv  declined  to  sinff  "Falsa  Immaijine."  Handol  oxi)lo(led  at 
last.  "  He  flew  at  the  wretched  woman  and  shook  Ikm-  like  a  rat.  'Aii! 
1  always  knew  you  were  a  fery  tefil,'  he  cried  ;  and  1  siiall  now  let 
you  know  that  I  am  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  te  tefils.'-  and  dragging 
iier  to  the  open  window,  was  just  on  the  jmint  of  j)it(;inMg  her  into  the 
street,  when,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  she  recanted.*'' 

The  struggle  against  fate  lasted  until  about  1741.  In  1732,  we 
read  that  ''^  Hester ^  an  English  oratorio,  was  performed  six  timos,  and 
very  full."     Within  the  next  seven  years  he  wrote  sixteen   operas  and 

*Muflic  .in<l  Morals. 
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five  oratorios.  Still,  with  strange  blindness,  Handel  could  not  see 
that  the  public  liad  done  with  his  operas.  He  wrote  ballet  music 
(fancy  Handel  writing  music  for  "the  Black  Crook"  or  "the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold")  and  lavished  immense  sums  in  scenery,  "  new 
clothes "  and  properties.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  In  eight  years  he 
lost  £10,000  in  opera  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  payment  and  close 
the  theatre.  With  failing  health  he  betook  himself,  sick,  discouraged 
and  mad,  to  Aix-la-Chapello.  In  1727  he  was  much  amended  and  re- 
turned to  Englt^nd,  as  Mr.  Haweis  suggests,  "  not  like  Mozart  from 
Baden,  to  write  his  own  requiem,  but  some  one's  else."  It  was  the 
funeral  anthem  in  memory  of  Queen  Caroline  that  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. 

Resolute  still,  he  tried  the  opera  again,  producing  three  successively; 
but  each  failed  worse  than  the  last.  Still  many  were  true  to  him. 
King  George  II,  paid  him  well  for  his  work,  and  taught  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV)  to  love  his  music.  "  Southey  tells  us 
that  Handel  asked  the  boy,  then  quite  a  child,  who  was  listening  very 
earnestly  to  his  playing,  if  he  liked  the  music,  and  when  the  little  prince 
expressed  his  delight,  '  A  good  boy  I  a  good  boy!'  cried  Ilandel.  '  You 
shall  protect  my  fame  when  I  am  dead.' "  The  best  writers,  too,  stood 
up  manfully  for  Ilandel.  Such  were  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Hughes,  Colley 
Cibber,  Pope,  Fielding,  Hogarth  and  Smollett.  ''  These  wore  the  men 
wlio  kept  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  age  ;  they  gauged  Handel 
accuratelv,  and  they  were  not  wrong.  At  a  time  when  others  jeered 
at  ILmders  oratorios,  lhes(»  men  wrote  them  up  ;  when  the  tide  of  fine 
society  ebbed,  and  left  Handt'l  liigh  and  dry  on  the  boards  of  a  deserted 
theatre,  they  occu[)ied  the  j)it  ;  when  he  gave  his  benefit  concert  they 
bouirht  the  tickets,  and  when  his  imeras  failed,  thev  innnediatelv  sub- 
scribed  and  had  them  entrraved.'''* 

The  peoj)le,  also,  were  true  to  Handel.  His  music  was  j)layed  by 
bands  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  became  very  popu- 
lar as  a  player,  and  at  every  oratorio  performance  performed  one  or 
two  "new  organ  concertos."  The  vear  1730  was  a  very  active  one  for 
Handel ;  in  it  he  j)roduc(Ml  the  oratorios  of  '*  Saul,''  '••  Alexander's  Feast," 
an<l  "  Israol  in  Fgvpt.''  The  latter  is  truly  a  colossal  work,  containing 
twentv-seven  choruses,  nearlv  all  of  whicli  are  double,  tliat  is,  writt(Mi 
for  two  ciioirs.  Tiiis  work  has  Im.m.mi  nriven  bv  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Havdn  Sotiietv  several  times,  and  perhaps  elsijwhere  in  this  countrv. 
It  is  very  grand,but  many  regard  it  as  somewhat  tedious  on  account  of  tin* 
preponderance  of  choruses.     This  succession  of  such  mighty  choruses 

*  Music  and  Morals,  p.  167. 
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has  always  struck  musicians  with  wonder.  Mendelssohn  regarded  it  as 
something  almost  superhuman.  In  the  letters  from  1833  to  1847,  Men- 
delssohn recounts  the  use  he  made  of  a  part  of  this  oratorio  in  an  en- 
tertainment of  music  and  tableaux  given  at  Dusseldorf,  in  honor  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  "  They  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy 
where  a  stage  was  erected.  In  front  was  the  double  chorus  (about 
ninety  voices  altogether)  standing  in  two  semi-circles  around  my  Eng- 
lish piano;  and  in  the  room,  seats  for  four  hundred   spectators.     R 

in  mediieval  costume  interpreted  the  whole  affair,  and  contrived,  very 
cleverly,  to  combine  the  different  objects  in  spite  of  their  disparity. 
"  He  exhibited  three  transparencies:  1st.  '  Melancholy,'  after 
Diirer,  a  motette  of  Lotti's,being  given  by  men's  voices  in  the  far  distance; 
then  the  Raphael,  with  the  Virgin  appearing  to  him  in  a  vision,  to 
which  the 'O  Sanctissima' was  sung  (a  well  known  song,  but  which 
always  makes  people  cry);  thirdly,  St.  Jerome  in  his  tent,  with  a  song 
of  Weber's  '//br'  w;/*f,  War/ieiL^  This  was  the  first  part.  Now 
came  the  best  of  all.  We  began  from  the  very  beginning  of  'Israel 
in  Egypt.'  Of  course  you  know  the  first  recitative,  and  how  the  chorus 
gradually  swells  in  tone  ;  first  the  voices  of  the  alti  are  heard  alone, 
thcMi  more  voices  join  in,  till  the  loud  passage  comes  with  single  chords, 
*  They  sighed,'  etc.  (  in  G  minor),when  the  curtain  rose  and  displayed 
tlio  first  tableau,  'The  Children  of  Israel  in  Bondage,' designed  and 
arranged  by  Bendeman.  In  the  foreground  was  Moses,  gazing  dream- 
ily into  the  distance  in  sorrowful  apathy;  beside  him  an  old  man  sink- 
.  ing  into  the  ground'under  the  weight  of  a  beam,  while  his  son  makes 
an  effort  to  release  him  from  it;  in  the  background  some  beautiful 
figures  with  uplifted  arms,  a  few  weeping  children  in  the  foreground — 
the  whole  scene  closely  crowded  together  like  a  mass  of  fugitives. 
This  remained  visible  till  the  close  of  the  first  chorus;  and  when  it 
ended  in  C  minor  the  curtain  at  the  same  moment  dropped  over  the 
bright  picture.     A  finer  effect  I  scarcely  ever  saw. 

"The  chorus  then  sang  'The  Plagues,'  'Hail  Darkness  '  and  'The 
First-Born,'  without  any  tableaux,  but  at  the  chorus  '  He  Led  Them 
Out  Like  Sheep,'  the  curtain  rose  again,  when  Moses  was  seen  in  the 
foreground,  with  raised  staff,  and  behind  him,  in  gay  tumult,  the  same  fig- 
ures who  in  the  first  tableaux  were  mourning,  now  all  pressing  onwards 
ladened  with  gold  and  silver  vessels;  one  young  girl  (also  by  Bende- 
man) was  especially  lovely,  who,  with  her  pilgrim's  staff,  seemed  as  if 
advancing  from  the  side  scenes  and  about  to  cross  the  stage.  Then 
came  the  choruses  again,  without  any  tableaux,  '  But  tlie  Waters,' 
*He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,'  '  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord,'  and  the  recita- 
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tive  *  And  Miriam,  the  Prophetess,'  at  the  close  of  which  the  solo  so- 
prano appeared.  At  the  same  moment  the  last  tableau  was  uncovered 
— Miriam  with  a  silver  timbrel  sounding  praises  to  tlie  Lord,  and  other 
maidens  with  harps  and  citherns,  and  in  the  background  four  nuMi 
witii  trombones  pointing  in  different  directions.  The  soprano  solo  was 
sung  behind  the  scenes,  as  if  proceeding  from  tlie  picture,  and  when 
the  chorus  came  inforte  real  trombones  and  trumpets  and  kettle  drums 
were  brought  on  the  stage  and  burst  in  like  a  thunderclap.  Handel 
evidently  intended  this  effect     *     *     *     ^' 

In  1741  Handel  composed  his  master  work,  "The  Messiah,"*  in 
seventeen  days.  For  a  detailed  criticism  on  this  work  and  the  "Judas 
Maccabeus  "  I  have  no  place.  It  must  suiBce  to  say  of  '*  The  Messiah  " 
that  certain  numbers  of  it  Jire  masterpieces  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
Even  the  quaint  and  curious  "And  lie  Shall  Purify"  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  morceaux  to  be  found  in  the  whole  chorus  repertory. 
The  "Hallelujah"  chorus  is  now  everywhere  known.  Still  those  who 
have  never  heard  this  chorus  with  hundreds  of  voices,  full  orchestra 
and  organ,  have  not  yet  heard  Handel's  "  Hallelujah,"  but  only  a  part 
thereof.  It  is  generally  known  that  Mozart  added  new  wind  parts  to 
the  score  of  the  "Messiah."  These  additions  in  this  chorus  fill  up 
seven  staves,  and  impart  a  characteristic  splendor  to  this  noble  crea- 
tion, which  the  orchestra  in  Handers  time  could  not  attain.* 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that-  Handel  was  helped  in  the 
"  Messiah  "  very  much  by  the  text^  which  contains  the  most  inspiring 
passages  to  be  found  in  all  literature;  besides,  in  his  other  works  he 
only  rarely  rises  to  the  heights  he  reaches  in  this  one. 

"  The  Messiah  "  was  first  produced  in  Dublin  in  1742,  for  a  charita- 
ble purpose,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  oratorio  has  con- 
tributed more  money  in  charity,  first  and  last,  than  any  otlier  work  of 
art  whatevi^r.  The  production  of  th(*se  great  oratorios  was  the  turning 
point  in  Handel's  fortunes.  Ho  speedily  paid  off  his  debts,  and  with- 
in tho  n(ixt  sevent(*en  vears  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
last  oratorio  was  "  Jephtha,"  written  in  1751,  about  which  time  he  began 
to  be  ])lind,  from  the  affection  known  as  fjf(fta  screna.  He  was  couched 
s«M'eral  tinn^s,  but  he  finally  lost  his  sight  entirely.  He  continued 
to  give  oratorio  performances,  at  intervals,  until  about  a  week  before 
his  death.  lie  <lied  in  London,  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1750,  in  his 
s<'viMity-fifth  year.  His  large  property,  amounting  to  something  like 
.L*5().()U0  was   all   bequeathed  to   charitable    institutions.     Handel    was 

•fTlioso  curious  III  this  matter  can  obtain  the  full  oroliestral  sror«"  of  "The   Mosslali,'*  In  tlie 
Peters' edition,  includini;  Mozart's  a<ldltlun.s  for  about  thn-i-  <b»llar.s.  • 
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never  married,  had  no  vices  except  an  irascible  temper,  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  in  love  but  once. 

As  an  organist,  he  was  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  clearness 
with  which  he  expressed  his  ideas,  the  dignity  of  his  musical  thought, 
so  well  suited  to  the  organ,  together  with  his  decision  and  spirit  as  a 
performer,  combined  to  make  him  immensely  successful. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  relative  rank  of  Handel  and  Bach 
as  great  masters,  and  to  weigh  their  influence  on  the  course  of 
musical  development  since.  As  Brendel  well  savs,  they  were  the  cul- 
mination of  musical  progress  in  their  age,  but  they  represented  oppo- 
site poles.  Bach  was  a  quiet  home-body,  writing  always  in  a  highly 
subjective  manner  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  feeling.  Although  the 
greatest  organist  of  his  times,  and  often  listened  to  by  kings  and  lords, 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  change  from  the  ideal  of  art  that  was  con- 
genial to  his  nature.  Handel  on  the  other  hand,  a  bustling,  energetic 
man,  of  a  truly  cosmopolitan  taste,  had  it  always  for  his  task  to  please 
and  attract  the  masses.  Resources  were  not  wantinnr.  He  controlled 
for  nearly  forty  years  the  best  singers  and  players  in  the  world.  His 
genius  liiid  every  thing  to  favorit.  To  a  German  honesty  and  depth 
of  artistic  conception  he  united  the  Italian  art  of  clear  expression;  yet 
all  tills  with  no  sacrifice  of  the  nobility  of  his  art,  and  for  a  genius  of 
sucli  composition,  England,  the  land  of  common  sense,  was,  of  all  others, 
the  field  of  action.  Handel  has  done  more  to  make  the  musical  art 
respected  by  the  public  generally  than  any  other  composer.  Bacii  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  musicians.  Bach  and  Handel  are  the  corner 
stones  of  Modern  Music. 

Handel  was  pre-eminently  a  composer  of  vocal  music.  In  his 
recitatives  he  attains  a  dignified  and  truly  musical  declamation  of  the 
text,  as  we  already  saw  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  and  occasionally  rises  to 
true  pathos.  In  his  arias  he  is  frequently  difi'use.  The  leading  motive 
is  too  many  times  turned  over.  Yet  this  fault  is  wellnigh  universal  in 
the  classical  aria,  which  is,  as  we  know,  merely  a  prolongation  of  a 
single  moment  in  the  dramatic  movement.  Besides,  this  j)rolixity  only 
gave  more  opportunity  to  the  prima  donna.  At  otlier  times,  however, 
his  arias  are  not  too  long,  even  for  the  rapid  age  we  live  in.  In  very 
many  of  them  we  find  a  close  relation  between  the  text  and  the  music, 
and  always  a  careful  consideration  for  the  voice.  His  styh*,  although 
melodious  and  thus  far  Italian,  was  distinguished  for  its  contrapuntal 
spirit,  and  its  elevation  and  dignity,  and  was  therefore  especially  suited 
to  the  oratorio.  In  his  choruses  he  rises  to  the  highest  points  yet 
reached  in  this  form  of  art.     Of  this  one  finds  very  maiiv  (*xaini)les,  of 
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which  the  '* Hallelujah,"  "The  Horse  and  His  Rider,"  "The  Hail- 
stone Chorus,"  "  Lift  up  Your  Heads,"  and  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  " 
are  known  to  all.  His  instrumental  music  is  not  so  important.  It  is 
melodious,  and  of  course  well  written,  but  in  general  somewhat  diffuse. 
Even  his  famous  organ  concertos  do  not  escape  the  charge  of  being 
commonplace. 

Programme  op  Handel  Illustrations. 

1.  (Moderateli/*  Difficulty  Employing  the  Piano  and  Soprano.) 

1.  Fugue  in  E  minor  ("  Fire  Fugue"). 

2.  *'  As  when  (he  dove  laments  her  love,"  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea."    Soprano. 

3.  Pastoral  symphony,  from  "  Messiah." 

4.  "  How  beautiful  are  the  Feet "  (from  "  Messiah").    Soprano. 

5.  Air  and  Variations  in  £,  ''  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 

6.  Aria,  "  Lascia  ch'  io  Pianga,"  from  "  Rinaldo." 

7.  a.  Minuet  from  Samson. 

b.  Chaconne  in  F. 

e.  March  from  occasional  Oratorio. 

8.  !*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."    Soprano.     . 

9.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "Messiah."' 

(2.  Employing  Soprano,  Alto^  Tenor^  and  Chorus  with  Piano-forte.) 

1.  a.  "  Comfort  ye  my  people." 

h.  Every  Valley  shall  Imj  exalted.    Tenor  Solo. 

c.  Chorus"  And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

2.  a.  Minuet  from  Samson. 
h.  March  from  Joshua. 

c.  Air  BourCe  and  Double.    Arr.  by  Mason.    The  Piano-forte. 

3.  "Hope  in  the  Lord,"  Arr.  by  Mason.    Soprano. 

4.  "  O  thou  that  tellest,"  from  "  Messiah."    Alto  solo  and  Chorus. 
6.  a.  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart." 

b.  "  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow."    Tenor. 

c.  "  But  Thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell."    From  the  "  Messiah." 

6  "How  beautiful  are  the  Feet."    Soprano. 

7  Hallelujah  Chorus,  or  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 
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CHAPTER    FORTY-FOUR. 

FRANXIS  JOSEPH  HAYDN. 

Up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  write,  the  great  crea- 
tive geniuses,  Handel  and  Bach,  had  devoted  their  efforts  to  vocal 
music;  instrumental  music  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  attention, 
it  is  true,  and  the  organ  especially  was  carried  no  further  until  the  time 
of  Mendelssohn.  But  although  Bach  and  Handel  were  not  altogether 
above  playfulness,  it  was  of  a  sort  essentially  masculine  and  earnest. 
The  light  and  easy-going  spirit  of  modern  society,  which  chiefly  culti- 
vates instrumental  music,  formed  no  part  of  Bach  or  Handel's  nature, 
and  honce  it  has  no  exj)ression  in  their  works.  Nevertheless,  what  they 
had  done  wont  far  to  render  instrumental  music  possible,  as  they  im- 
])artcHl  to  music  a  degree  of  emotional  coloring  entirely  unknown  before 
their  tiinc.  At  the  liands  of  Handel,  also,  melody  had  assumed  more 
dotiiiitt'  form.  Both  these  men,  also,  were  able  to  develop  a  musical 
thought  in  a  purely  musical  spirit  (that  is,  independently  from  words, 
ami  influenced  simply  by  conditions  of  symmetry  and  contrast,  as  well 
as  unity)  to  a  masterly  degree,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  One? 
of  Bach's  sons,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel,  began  the  career  of  instrumental 
music.  He  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  the  art  of  improvising,  for  which 
he  was  amply  qualified  by  the  thorough  training  he  had  received  from 
his  father.     Emanuel  Bach  was  the  father  of  the  Sonata. 

In  March,  1733,  in  the  village  of  Rohrau  (not  far  from  Vienna),  a 
(•<>rta.in  wheelwright,  of  a  musical  turn,  was  blessed  with  a  dark  and 
perhaps  rather  scrawny  little  son,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Francis  Joseph  Haydn.  Papa  Haydn  played  a  little  on  the  organ  and 
harp,  and  sang  with  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Sunday  afternoons,  when  his 
official  duties  as  sexton  Were  over,  he  was  accustomed  to  have  a  sort  of 
concert  with  the  aid  of  his  wife.  The  little  Francis  Joseph  was  an 
interested  assistant  at  these  domestic  celebrations,  and  soon  learned  to 
add  his  own  pining  little  voice  to  the  family  concerts.  At  an  early  age 
he  went  to  Hamburg  with  his  cousin  Frank,  who  promised  to  teach 
him  music  and  Latin.  When  yet  hardly  eight  years  old  the  youngster 
became  celebrated  as  a  choir- boy,  and  very  soon  he  was  captured  by 
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Router,  the  director  of  the  music  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna, 
who  used  to  make  frequent  tours  in  search  of  promising  voices  for  his 
choir.  Haydn  afterwards  said  that  all  the  time  he  was  with  Renter 
(over  ten  years),  never  a  day  passed  in  whicli  he  did  not  practise  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours,  although  the  boys  werepractically  their  own 
masters,  only  being  obliged  to  practice  two  hours. 

When  thirteen  years  old  he  composed  a  mass,  which  to  his  groat 
chagrin  was  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Router.  Haydn  presently  saw 
that  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  was  essential  to  success 
in  composition.  But  who  would  teach  a  penniless  choir  boy  ?  For 
Haydn  was  absolutely  as  poor  as  poverty  itself.  Bread  and  cheese  and 
an  annual  suit  of  clothes  he  had  to  bo  sure,  but  the  authorities  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna  preserved  their  choir  boys  as  carefully 
from  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,"  as  many  churches  do  their  ministers 
now-a-days.  But  genius  is  indefatigable.  Haydn  found  a  copy  of  a 
treatise  on  counterpoint  by  Fux,  in  a  second-hand  bookstore,  and  by 
some  desperate  expedient  contrived  to  get  possession  of  it.  Now  Fux's 
book  is  in  Latin,  and  not  in  the  clearest  form.  But  Haydn  knew  there 
were  worse  things  in  the  world  than  bad  Latin,  and  one  of  these  was 
ignorance.  So  he  **  p^g.^od  away  "  at  it,  like  the  plucky  little  man  he 
was,  lying  a-bed  in  cold  days  to  keep  warm,  taking  his  diurnal  portion 
of  the  sorry  old  book  as  conscientiously  as  he  did  his  daily  mass  and 
dinner.  About  the  time  he  had  begun  to  get  easy  on  the  subject  of 
counterpoint,  Providence  sent  him  another  lesson. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  the  great 
Italian  master  and  singer.  Xioolo  Porpora.  Now  Porpora  was  a  crusty 
old  person,  and  was  not  a  man  who  at  all  looked  like  taking  up  a  pro- 
//gc'in  the  shape  of  a  seedy  looking  little  choir  boy.  But  if  Porpora 
(lid  not  know  Haydn,  Haydn  did  know  Porpora,  and  that  he  was  the 
same  great  master  who  had  been  brought  over  to  London  to  rival  the 
mighty  Handel,  just  now  in  the  very  glory  of  his  fame.  So  Haydn  got 
up  early,  cleaned  the  boots,  brushed  the  coat,  and  curled  the  wig  of  the 
amiable  master,  whose  only  recognition  of  these  services  was  a  mut- 
torod  "/boV'  when  Haydn  entered  the  room.  But,  as  Sam  Slick  dis- 
covered, "soft  soap'^  will  tell  if  persevered  in,  and  when  to  these 
civilities  was  added  the  fact  that  they  were  f;raff\  and  when  the  boy 
had  proved  himself  so  useful  in  accompanying  some  of  Porpora's  songs, 
wliich  the  beauteous  lady  of  the  ambassador  was  fond  of  singing — at 
last  the  severity  began  to  relent,  and  Haydn  got  many  a  word  of  sound 
advice,  and  with  it  the  Italian  taste  in  singing.  Presently  the  ambas- 
sador recognized  the  young   man's  progress   by  a  pension  of  fifteen 
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dollars  a  month,  and  a  seat  at  the  secretaries'  table.  Haydn  was  now 
full  of  activity.;  as  soon  as  it  was  light  he  made  haste  to  the  Church  of 
the  Father  of  Mercy,  where  he  played  first  violin;  from  thence  he 
hastened  to  the  chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  where  he  played  the  organ; 
afterwards  he  sang  the  tenor  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  then  returned  home 
and  finished  out  the  day  at  his  piano.  If  there  is  any  one  lesson  that 
the  early  lives  of  these  composers  teach  more  plainly  than  another,  it  is 
that  laziness  is  not  a  sign  of  genius.  Hard  xoork  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  in  any  business  that  is  worth  following.  Haydn's 
voice  broke  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  he  found  himself 
without  employment.  A  wig-maker  named  Keller  kindly  received 
him  as  a  son,  and  in  this  house  Haydn  gave  himself  more  decidedly 
to  composition.  When  he  was  twenty  he  published  six  instrumental 
trios,  which  attracted  general  attention.  The  individuality  of  his  talent 
was  more  fully  confirmed  by  his  first  quartette,  which  soon  followed. 
Presently  he  left  the  house  of  Keller,  and  found  a  boarding  place  with 
a  Mr.  Martinez,  on  condition  of  his  giving  piano  and  singing  lessons  to 
his  two  daughters.  In  the  same  house  lived  the  poet  Metastasio,  who, 
being  fond  of  music,  took  Haydn  into  his  friendship,  having  him  daily 
to  dinner  and  good  converse.  In  this  way  Haydn  picked  up  a  great 
deal  of  ireneral  knowledofe  and  some  Italian,  aft'ordin^:,  I  dare  sav,  with 
his  simple  German  nature,  fully  as  much  as  he  gave. 

In  1758  he  entered  the  employment  of  Count  Mortzin,  as  leader 
of  liis  orchestra.  In  this  capacity  some  of  his  works  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  old  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  in  1760  appointed  him  Jcapell- 
nieister.  The  old  gentleman  died  a  year  after,  but  Haydn  continued 
for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his  son  Nicholas,  who  died  in  1790. 
Within  the  ten  years  previous  to  this  appointment,  he  had  composed 
his  opera  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  a  number  of  quartettes  and 
trios,  and  just  now  his  first  symphony,  and  here  he  is  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Yet  this  short  list  of  works  was  by  no  means  all  Haydn*had 
written.  He  had  produced  an  immense  mass  of  pieces  of  every  kind, 
whicli  had  merely  served  the  purpose  of  giving  him  that  facility  of 
expression,  that  mastery  over  the  technics  of  his  art,  without  which  a 
genius,  however  highly  gifted,  is  curtailed  in  the  most  promising 
flights. 

The  thirty  years  that  followed  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
About  two  months  of  every  year  were  spent  in  Vienna;  the  other  ten 
at  the  prince's  quiet  Hungarian  estates.  Haydn  produced  an  enormous 
list  of  pieces,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  They  comprise  119  sym- 
phonies, 83  quartettes,  24  trios,  19  operas,  15  masses,  163  compositions 
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for  barytone  (Prince  Esterhazy's  favorite  instrument),  44  pianoforte 
sonatas,  etc. 

Haydn  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  immense  reputa- 
tion he  had  achieved  throughout  Europe,  and  was  never  more  aston- 
ished than  when,  soon  after  Prince  Esterhazy's  death,  a  stranger  burst 
into  his  room,  saying,  "  I  am  Salomon  of  London,  and  am  come  to  carry 
you  oflf  with  me;  we  will  strike  a  bargain  to-morrow."  "Oh,  papa/' 
said  the  youthful  Mozart,  "you  have  had  no  education  for  the  wide, 
wide  world,  and  you  speak  too  few  languages."  "Oh,  my  language," 
replied  the  papa  with  a  smile,  "  is  understood  all  over  the  world." 
And  so  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  came 
Haydn  to  London.  Here  in  little  more  than  a  year  he  wrote  six 
new  symphonies,  and  many  other  smaller  things.  These  symphonies 
were  brought  out  as  novelties,  Haydn  conducting  in  person,  seated  at 
the  piano. 

The  bustle  of  London  and  the  favor  with  which  he  was  received 
struck  Haydn  favorably.  **  He  tells  us*  how  he  enjoyed  himself  at  the 
civic  feast  in  company  with  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lids  (Leeds).  He  says,  after  dinner  the  highest  nobility — 
i.e.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  wife  (!) — were  seated  on  a  throne.  In 
another  room,  the  gentlemen,  as  usual,  drank  freely  all  night;  and  the 
songs  and  the  crazy  uproar  and  the  smashing  of  glasses  were  very 
great.  The  oil  lamps  smelt  terribly,  and  the  dinner  cost  £0,000.  He 
went  down  to  stay  with  tho  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  and  Sir 
Johiima  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait.  The  Prince  played  the  violon- 
cello not  badly,  and  charmed  Haydn  by  his  affability.  'He  is  the 
handsomest  man  on  God's  earth.  He  has  an  extraordinary  love  ol* 
music,  and  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  but  very  little  money.'  From  the 
palace  he  passed  to  the  laboratory  and  was  introduced  to  Herschel,  in 
whom  he  was  delighted  to  find  an  old  obOe  player.  The  big  telescope 
astc^ished  liim,  so  did  the  astronomer.  'He  often  sits  out  of  doors  in 
the  most  intense  cold  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.'" 

In  1792  Haydn  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  brought  out  his  new 
symphonies.  In  1795  he  was  back  again  in  London,  and  earned  no  less 
than  12,000  florins  (five  or  six  thousand  dollars).  lie  bought  him  a 
little  home  near  Vienna,  where  he  passed  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quiet.  In  1795  he  began,  and  in  1798  finished  his  cantata 
or  oratorio  "  The  Creation,''  wiiich  we  commonly  speak  of  as  his  greatest 
work.  Ilaydn  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  in  1809,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Gumpfendorf,  Vienna. 

•'•Music  and  Morals." 
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Haydn's  works  number  about  eight  hundred,  many  of  them  of 
small  value,  yet  all  finished  with  great  care.  I  hardly  know  whether 
in  strict  justice  we  ought  to  accord  Haydn  the  greater  honor  as  a  vocal 
or  instrumental  composer;  for,  although  his  works  in  the  line  of  cham- 
ber music  and  symphony  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
composers,  his  "Creation"  has  been  very  influential  (in  this  country  at 
U»ast)  in  educating  the  taste  of  the  public.  It  is  the  one  oratorio  that 
receives  the  earliest  attention  of  amateur  societies,  a  pre-eminence  it 
well  deserves  from  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  its  ideas,  and  the  elegance 
with  which  they  are  worked  out.  And  although  "  The  Creation  "  ap- 
pears somewhat  childlike  and  bland,  for  a  work  in  severe  style  (espe- 
cially when  compared  with  Handel's  "  Messiah ''  or  "  Israel,"  Bach's 
"  Passion's  Music,"  or  even  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah"),  we  can  not  deny 
the  consummate  ::^race  of  the  lovely  airs  ''  With  verdure  clad ''  and 
"  On  mighty  pens,"  or  the  almost  operatic  sweetness  of  the  trio  "On 
thee  each  living  soul  awaits,"  and  the  concerted  duet  "  By  thee  with 
bliss."  "  The  heavens  are  telling "  has  been  universally  a  fav- 
orite. 

Nevertheless  the  critic  turns  from  this  work,  which  in  every  trait 
except  grace  and  sweetness  has  been  far  surpassed,  to  the  quartettes; 
and  here,  as  the  conditi(ms  have  remained  substantially  the  same  from 
his  time  until  now,  Haydn  has  not  been  so  far  out-ranked.  Mozart  had 
a  livt'lier  imagination,  Beethoven  and  Schumann  more  of  Bach's 
earnestness.  Haydn's  music,  even  in  its  most  elaborate  moments,  is 
simple  in  its  essential  nature — the  expression  of  a  child-like,  contented 
soul,  so  completely  well  bred  as  almost  to  seem  never  to  ha-ve  required 
training. 

As  an  orchestral  writer  Havdn  made  enormous  advances.  He 
gave  the  symphony  the  systematic  development  of  the  sonata  form,  in- 
troduced many  new  combinations,  and  established  the  type  of  the 
Amhinte  ca)Uahile  movement,  which  Mozart  and  Beethoven  afterwards 
carried  to  so  great  a  perfection. 

His  pianoforte  compositions  sound  narrow  and  old  fasliioned. 

Jn  the  mere  fact  of  producing  so  much  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
texture,  Haydn  did  a  great  deal  for  the  cultivation  of  instrumental 
music.  He  seems  always  to  have  had  a  singularly  accurate  idea  of  the 
practical  and  the  available.  We  may  be  sure  both  that  he  was  a 
pleasant  man  to  get  along  with,  and  an  agreeable  writer,  or  he  would 
not  have  remained  so  long  in  one  position. 

ELaydn  attached  small  importance  to  the  actual  substance  of  the 

germinal  ideas  in  his  works.     He  had  such  consummate  art  that  he 
il 
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could  work  up  the  most  commonplace  ideas  into  an    attractive  and 
beautiful  whole.     He  said  the  treatment  was  every  thing. 

List  op  Haydn  Illustrations. 

{Employuig  SopranOy  Tenor^  Bass^  and  the  Pianoforte,) 

1.  Sonata  in  E  flat 

2.  "  My  Mother  Bids  me  Bind  my  Hair/'  Soprano. 
8.  Minuet  in  C  (Oxen  Minuet) . 

4.  "  In  Native  Worth,"  Tenor. 

5.  Variations  on  "  God  Save  the  Emperor''  (Haydn  Alhum,  p.  38). 

6.  "  Now  Heaven  in  Fullest  Glory  Shone,"  Bass. 

7.  Symphony  in  D  for  four  hands  (No.  5  Peters'  Edition). 

8.  Trio,  "  On  Thee  each  Living  Soul  Awaits,"  Soprano,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 


CHAPTER    FORTY-FIVE. 

MOZART. 

Rarely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  writer  to  undertake  a  more  genial 
task  than  to  sketch  the  short  life  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  born 
at  Salzburg,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Vienna,  January  27,  1756 — a 
life  of  such  marvellous  richness  as  to  orive  to  a  sober  account  the  air  of 
liveliest  romance.  Bach  had  died  onlv  six  vears  before.  Handel  was 
in  his  old  age  and  blindness,  and  died  three  years  later  ;  Haydn  was  in 
the  very  pinch  of  his  hardest  fortunes,  living  in  the  house  with  Metas- 
tasio,  as  previously  recorded.  Vet  these  proximities  of  dates  look  far 
more  significant  to  us  now  than  they  could  have  looked  a  hundred  years 
ago;  for  then  there  were  nnmy  olhcir  comj)osers  of  great  talents  who 
contested  with  these  giants  the  claim  to  immortality.  The  century 
that  has  intervened  has  been  very  busy  in  analvzinir  and  sifting  their 
productions,  and  this  has  finally  resulted  in  giving  due  honor  to  these 
great  ones,  who  the  more  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  have 
proven  themselves  the  more  worthy. 

Le()i)old  Mozart,  the  father,  was  himself  a  musician  of  marked 
talent.  He  published  an  instruction  book  for  the  violin  and  held  a  place 
as  court  musician  with  the  Archbishoj)  oH  Salzburg.  When  Wolfgang 
was  three  vears  old  his  talent  for  music  beiran  to  manifest  itself. 
AVhen  he  was  four  years  old  he  could   play  a  number  of  minuets  and 
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the  like,  and  learned  with  wonderful  facility.  He  found  out  for  himself 
thirds  and  other  concords.  When  yet  under  six  years  old  his  father 
found  him  one  day  writing  something  which  he  called  a  "  concerto  for 
the  liarpsichord."  The  father  of  course  laughed  at  such  a  work  by  a 
mere  baby,  but  the  little  fellow  insisted  that  it  was  really  a  concerto, 
and  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  written  strictly  according  to  rule, 
although  so  overloaded  with  difficulties  as  to  be  impossible.  When  a 
little  over  six  years  old  he  performed  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  at 
Munich,  with  his  eldest  sister,  where  his  wonderful  gifts  excited  the 
greatxjst  astonishment.  Still  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  child-virtuosity 
was  of  much  easier  attainment  then  than  now,  for  the  pianos  of  that  day 
were  very  small,  the  touch  light,  and  the  compositions  in  vogue  were  of 
an  amiable  and  unimpassioned  character. 

Presently  young  Wolfgang  learned  the  violin,  and  surprised  his 
father  by  playing  correctly  in  a  quartette.  Of  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
the  Mozart  biographies  are  full.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  his  first 
twelve  years  his  talent  shone  out  brighter  and  brighter,  and  on  all 
hands  he  received  the  warmest  approbation,  yet  he  never  became  a 
spoiled  child.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  confiding  disposition,  of  a  sweet 
and  even  temper,  fond  of  play — a  queer  compound  of  manly  talent  and 
skill  with  (childish  tastes  and  habits.  He  spent  some  three  years  in 
traveling,  visiting  France,  England  and  Holland — his  public  life  as  a 
yonthiul  virtuoso  being  supplemented  by  regular  and  daily  studies  in 
musical  theory,  and  the  regular  branches  of  a  polite  education.  Tnthis 
way  he  learned  French,  Latin  and  Italian.  In  1767  or  so  he  visited 
Vienna,  and  composed  a  small  opera,  which,  however,  was  never  per- 
formed. By  the  command,  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a  mass  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Waisenhaus  church,  and  conducted  with  baton 
in  hand.  When  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  he  was  appointed  concert- 
nieister  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  within  the  next  year  wrote 
a  number  of  masses. 

But  his  father  was  anxious  that  Wolfgang  should  become  known 
in  Italy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  fountain  of  musical  inspiration.  So 
in  DtM;eniber,  1769,  they  set  off  for  Italy,  staying  some  months  in  Rome, 
Bologna,  Florence  Milan,  etc.  The  Pope  made  him  a  "  knight  of  the 
goldcin  spur." 

The  most  significant  triumph  of  this  tour  was  his  admission  as  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna,  at  that  time  the 
highest  musical  authority  in  the  world.  At  its  head  was  the  learned 
contrapuntist.  Father  Martini,  and  at  his  right  hand  the  great  singer, 
Farinelli,  also  a  learned  musician.      These  men  and  the  members  of 
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the  Academy  generally  recognized  Mozart's  genius  as  a  performer,  but 
no  one  could  believe  that  a  boy  of  twelve  could  pass  triumphantly 
through  the  severe  tests  in  counterpoint  required  of  candidates  lor  ad- 
mission. Nevertheless,  Padre  Martini  rightly  judged  that  the  extreme 
youth  of  Mozart  made  it  necessary  that  his  admission  to  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  membership  should  be  justified  to  the  world  by  the 
severest  tests  ever  assigned.  This  t^sk  was  the  composition  for  four 
voices  of  one  of  the  canticles  of  the  Koman  Antiphonariuni,  The  work 
was  to  be  treated  according  to  severe  rules,  and  performed  within  three 
hours  in  a  locked-up  room — the  Academy  waiting  as  patiently  as  they 
might  in  order  to  judge  the  work  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished.  Men 
who  regarded  themselves  great  masters  had  often  failed  in  this  task,  con- 
suming the  whole  time  in  the  production  of  a  few  lines.  It  was  there- 
fore with  no  small  misgivings  that  Father  Martini  delivered  to  the  hope- 
ful Mozart  the  task  which  was  to  announce  liis  manhood  in  the  most 
^  difficult  department  of  musical  theory.     But  great  was  his  surprise,  when 

*.  after  little  more  than  a  half  hour  the  beadle  came  in  saving  that  the 

young  Mozart  declared  himself  ready  to  be  let  out,  having  finished  the 
task. 

"  Impossible !"  said  many  of  the  members.  "  In  the  hundred 
years  the  Academy  had  been  established  such  a  case  had  never  occur- 
red." Nevertheless,  when  the  committee,  proceeded  to  Mozart's  room 
they  received  from  him  a  manuscript,  written  in  his  usual  neat  and 
delicate  hand;  and  after  careful  scrutiny  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  contained  no  faults  whatever.  I  may  add  that  it  took  the  old 
doctors  about  an  hour  to  go  through  the  paper  thoroughly  enough  to 
convince  themselves  that  Mozart's  rapid  work  was  faultless.  The  young 
composer  was  then  led  in,  and  the  whole  Academy  greeted  him  with 
hearty  applause,  and  recognized  in  him  an  accomplished  JMnestro^  and 
a  Knight  of  Harmony, 

Now,  the  gratifying  point  of  this  transaction  is,  that  this  highly 
gifted  boy,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  playing  in  public  almost 
daily,  found  time  for  such  thorough  study  as  to  be  able  at  the  childish 
age  of  twelve  to  meet  and  conquer  the  most  learned  theorists  on  their 
own  ground.  And  better  than  this,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
puffed  up  by  his  success;  to  him  it  was  not  difficult,  and  while  proud  of 
the  commendation  of  these  learned  men,  and  of  liaving  proven  himself 
a  master,  we  find  his  letters  just  as  simple,  and  child-like,  and  modest 
as  before. 

After  this  Italian  tour  Mozart  returned  to  Salzburg,  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  left  for  Munich.     But  his  future  ups  and  downs  we  have 
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not  room  to  follow;  for,  unlike  Bach,  Handel  and  Ilaydn,  whose  lives 
LMnbraced  long  periods  of  twenty  years  and  more  passed  in  one  place, 
>[ozart  was  rarely  more  than  a  few  years  in  a  place,  except  his  hist  ten 
years,  which  he  spent  in  Vienna.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  bring  his 
life  into  a  sketch  from  the  fact  that  he  went  much  into  society,  and  has 
l(ift  on  record  a  large  collection  of  letters  which  give  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  life  at  that  time.  These  letters  fill  two  volumes,  and  are  well 
worth  reading.  The  little  book  called  "  Mozart's  Early  Days,"  lately 
])ublished,  gives  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  account  of  his  life  up  to 
the  time  of  his  triumph  in  the  Bologna  Academy.  Lee  &  Shepard  also 
publish  a  book — "  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  " — which  not  only  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  his  life,  but  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  his  music.  To  these  sources  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  the 
details  of  Mozart's  marriage  and  later  life,  assuring  them  that  only  in 
the  life  of  Mendelssohn  do  we  find  equally  rich  musical  materials. 

In  1779  Mozart  j)roduce(l  his  opera,  "  Idomeneo,"  the  first  upon 
which  his  present  fame  rests.  It  was  followed  during  the  next  ten 
years  by  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "Don  Juan,"  and  "The  Magic 
Fluto,"  which  comprise  his  master-pieces  in  this  department  of  coni- 
j)()sifi(^n.  These  operas  showed  a  marked  advance  over  similar  works 
of  procMMling  composers,  chiefly  in  their  wealth  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
and  especially  in  their  geniality.  They  wore  in  the  first  place  mff^iail 
to  a  liigli  degree,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  science  dis- 
j)layed  in  the  concerted  pieces.  What  was  the  state  of  music  as  left 
by  Mozart's  predecessors?  Ilandel  gave  a  clear  form  to  melody, 
but  we  rarely  hnd  him  successful  in  avoiding  prolixity.  His  greatest 
songs  are  open  to  this  charge.  In  the  line  of  delicate  sentiment  he  was 
also  out  of  his  element  to  a  degree  not  always  admitted  by)iis  admirers. 
He  was  fully  successful  only  in  a  certain  rude  and  genial  energy,  and 
in  setting  passages  of  such  overpowering  emotional  import  as  to  carry 
him  beyond  himself.  In  such  airs  as,  "Oh,  ruddier  than  the  cherry," 
we  find,  to  be  sure,  freshness  to  the  last  degree  gratifying, yet  it  is  not 
sentimental  music. 

Haydn,  as  we  have  already  seen,  developed  mn,'<ir(d  life  as  such; 
for,  in  his  manifold  symphonies  and  quartettes,  w©  find  musical  motives 
worked  out  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  and  musical,  and  essentially 
independent  of  words  for  their  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  Haydn 
was  simply  geihial  and  good  ncUured  q,x\({  not,  in  a  high  degree,  poetic  or 
imaginative,  still  less  dramatic.  His  "Creation,"  indeed,  was  written 
after  Mozart's  death,  and  here  Haydn  builds  on  Mozart,  notwithstand- 
ing that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  Mozart  had  built  his  first  sym- 
phonies on  Haydn's  foundation. 
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In  Mozart's  operas  we  find  the  orchestra  treated  with  a  fullness 
greater  than  in  the  Ilaydn  symphonies.  An  equally  masterly  working 
out  of  germinal  ideas  meets  us  here,  but  how  changed  !  Mozart  had 
rich  imagination,  and  no  small  amount  of  the  dramatic  spirit.  lie  had 
studied  singing  thoroughly,  and  well  knew  what  was  suitable  for  the 
voice.  Still  better,  he  knew  what  would  please  the  public.  And  those 
amateurs  who  hold  up  their  hands  in  blind  worship  of  Mozart^s  operas 
(as  some  literary  men  do  of  every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare), imagining  that  he  evolved  them  out  of  a  prophetic  inner  con- 
sciousness, a  striving  after  the  ideal,  with  no  consideration  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public  of  the  day,  show  in  this  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
man  and  his  music.  What  is  there  in  "  Figaro,"  1  ask,  unappreciable 
by  the  Prague  public  of  1787?  Nothing  at  all!  Of  this  the  best  proof 
is  that  it  was  played  the  whole  WuUer  long  in  that  theater  where  first 
brought  out.  It  is  not  the  fate  of  prophetic  masterpieces  (music  of  the 
future)  to  succeed  at  once  with  the  theater-going  public  like  that. 

Let  it  suffice  for  the  operatic  fame  of  Mozart  to  say  that  he  first 
wrote  melodies  of  matchless  grace  (see  "Fcf7^f^  Carino^'"'  in  Don  Juan) 
and  the  most  genial  and  bewitching  sentiment.  It  was  tlie  beautiful 
especially  in  its  lighter  aspects  that  Mozart  came  to  reveal.  Thes6  be- 
witching strains  of  opera,  ground  on  hand  organs,  sung  by  amateurs, 
and  strummed  on  pianos  the  world  over,  were  exactly  the  new  revela- 
tion needed  to  render  music  a  household  word  among  all  enlightened 
people. 

Mozart's  indifference  to  all  but  music  is  further  shown  bv  his  find- 
ing  himself  able  to  set  such  objectionable  texts  as  *'  Figaro"  and  "Don 
Juan;"  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn,  or  for  any  tnan  of  sensitive  moral  earnest- 
ness.  Nor  do  1  find  invself  able  to  attribute  to  Mozart  the  dramatic 
ability  many  think  thev  find  in  his  works.  But  to  discuss  this  would 
take  me  too  far.  In  the  opera,  then,  we  see  Mozart  reaching  the 
highest  triumphs  of  his  age,  namely,  fascinating  and  individualized 
melodies,  the  loveliest  instrumentation,  and  a  high  degree  of  dramatic 
contrast. 

In  the  symphony  his  success  was  almost  equally  great — although 
he  gives  no  foreboding  of  the  transiticm  from  the  punjly  musical  sym- 
phony of  Ilaydn  to  the  tone-po(Mn  symphony  of  Beethoven.  His  great 
art  is  in  the  increased  wealth  of  instrumentation  he  disolayed,  more 
dramatic  contrast,  and  an  incomparable  elegance  and  fascination  ol 
stvle. 

Mozart  left  a  great  many  string  quartettes,  duos,  etc.,  of  the  most 
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lovely  character.  In  this  kind  of  composition  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, as  the  instruments  and  the  sphere  of  that  kind  of  music  were 
as  well  understood  then  as  now. 

His  pianoforte  sonatas,  though  much  talked  about  in  school  cata- 
logues and  the  like,  are  really  old  fashioi.ed,  narrow  and  meagre  works; 
possessing,  indeed,  beautiful  ideas,  yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  inferior  to 
more  recent  productions  as  to  convoy  but  an  extremely  imperfect  idea 
of  Mozart's  real  powers. 

Of  his  church  writing  much  might  bo  said.  He  left  a  large  num- 
ber of  masses,  nearly  all  composed  before  ho  was  twenty,  and,  therefore, 
full  of  a  lively  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  hope,  but  not  characterized  by 
the  deep  and  reverent  devotion  of  Bach  or  Handel.  Mozart  was  not 
distinctively  a  religions  writer,  but  a  worldly.  He  was  fond  of  dancing, 
of  society,  loved  every  beautiful  woman,  liked  a  glass  of  wine,  and  in 
every  thing  was  the  opposite  of  the  ascetic,  self- forgetful  church  com- 
poser. Still,  these  works  contain  many  beautiful  movements,  and  give 
another  side  of  the  richly  endowed  Mozart  nature.  The  last  of  the  so- 
called  sacred  works  was  the  Jiequiem^  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
under  the  circumstances  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  recounting 
iiero.  Tills  "  Mass  for  the  Dead"  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  life  of  thi> 
great  composer. 

One  of  the  most  useful  services  of  Mozart  was  the  addition  of  wind 
luid  ])rass  parts  to  the  score  of  Handel's  "Messiah'* — a  helpful  act 
which  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  prolong  the  popularity  of  that 
sublime  masterpiece.  Mozart  died  on  December  5,  1792,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty- fivtj,  worn  out  by  hard  work  and  too  much  society. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  while  this  groat  master  was  en- 
dowed by  God  with  a  wealth  of  musical  inspiration,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect no  one  has  yet  surpassed  him,  ho  found  time  to  thoroughly  study 
the  works  of  his  predecessors^-espocially  of  Bach,  Handel,  Gliiok  and 
Hiivdn;  and  thouirht  himself  not  above  the  drud;?erv  of  mastering  the 
theoretical  ])rinciples  of  his  art;  and  in  this  way  only  did  ho  contrive 
to  leave  on  record  such  a  brilliant  list  of  boautiful  creations. 

Programme  of  Mozart  Illustratioxs. 

1.  ( Employing  Sopratw  and  Pianoforte). 

1.  Symphony  in  C,  "Jupiter,"  for  4  hands  The  Piano. 
•2.  Air,"  Vedrai  Carino"  from  "  Don  Juan,"  Soprano. 
:J.  Air,  "  Voi  Che  Sapete  "  from  "  Figaro,"  Soprano. 

4.  rt.  March  from  the  Magic  Flute. 

h.  Menuet  in  E  flat,  arranged  by  Schulhoff,  Tlio  Pianoforte. 

5.  Air, "  Dove  Sono"  from  "  Figaro,"  Soprano. 

0.  The  Ovortare  to  "Fijjaro"  for  four  huiuls,  Tlic  Piano.  \ 
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CHAPTER   FORTY-SIX. 

BEETnOVEN. 

All  our  studies  throughout  tiiis  course  have  revolved  around 
Beethoven.  His  works  furnished  a  part  of  the  illustrations  of  the  very 
first  lesson,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  thirty-seven  practical  les- 
sons in  tlie  present  course  where  his  name  does  not  appear.  Not  only 
is  this  the  greatest  name  in  Music,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  that 
has  appeared  in  Art.  When  men  think  of  the  grace  and  refinement 
and  incomj)arable  beauty  of  his  work,  they  call  him  the  Raphael  of 
music,  although  such  a  title  by  right  should  belong  to  Mozart.  When 
they  listen  to  the  Heroic  Symphony  or  the  Mass  in  D  minor,  they 
call  him  the  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Milton  of  music.  But  both  these 
are  misnomers.  Others  call  him  the  Dante  of  the  tone-art,  or  the 
Shakespeare.  Thes<*,  also,  are  unfruitful  suggestions.  There  is  no 
Shakespeare  in  music,  nor  can  be;  the  arts  are  too  dissimilar.  For 
the  same  reason  there  is  no  Raphael,  nor  Tintoret,  nor  Angelo  in  tones. 
Mozart  had  a  grace  and  sweetn(*ss  ocjual  to  that  of  Raphael's.  But  be- 
sides those  (pialitios  there  is  in  Mozart's  work  a  simplicity  and  unaf- 
fected naivete  peculiar  to  him.  The  grandeur  and  seriousness  of 
Milton  exist  in  music  also,  and  in  greater  measure,  but  without  the 
labored  and  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Milton's  phraseology. 

What  we  do  have  in  Beethoven  is  a  genius  of  as  pure  a  ray  as  the 
world  has  ever  se(in.  He  was  not  technicallv  the  most  scientific  of 
great  composers.  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  even  the  genial  and  spon- 
taneous Mozart,  wrote  smootlu-r  counterj)oint,  and  traveled  more  easily 
within  the  lines  of  fugue.  Yet  Bec^thoven  knew  Mnsfr  bettor  than 
any  of  these,  and  loft  works  which  out-rank  theirs  in  every  direction 
except  that  of  purely  formal  phraseology.  What  was  it  then,  in  which 
Beethoven  excelled?  And  wherein  lies  the  stjcret  of  the  estimation  in 
wliich  h(i  is  held  bv  the  whole  civilized  world? 

Beethoven's  greatness  as  a  composer,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
d(*veloj)in(»nt  of  music  since  his  day,  lies  in  one  point,  namely,  his  intui- 
tion of  llu»  n  liitlon  of  ytvmc  to  emotion.  As  already  pointed  out,  Bach 
wrote  more  learnedly,  Handel,  at   times,   <|uite   as   heartily,  Haydn    as 
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clearly,  and  Mozart  as  sweetly;  hut  what  Beethoven  does  is  to  avail 
himself  of  all  these  excellencies  of  form  and  substance,  in  order  to  ex- 
jyress  feeling  through  them.  The  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  Bach, 
also  had  feeling  and  expressed  it  in  his  Passion  Music  with  great 
power.  But  his  style  is  not  easy,  the  phraseology  is  too  learned.  It 
seems  to  us  cold.  The  composers  after  him  relapsed  his  severity,  as  we 
have  seen.  Through  Handel,  the  sons  of  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  — 
the  World  and  Art  were  drawing  nearer  each  other.  In  Beethoven 
they  coalesce.  And  so  it  is  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  this  Muster  to 
have  expressed  his  soul  in  music  as  fully  and  as  exclusively  as  Shakes- 
peare expressed  his  in  his  plays,  or  Raphael  in  his  cartoons,  and  with 
such  force  and  range  of  imagination,  and  such  exquisite  propriety  of 
diction,  that  all  the  world  immediately  listens  to  him.  Like  all  these 
geniuses  of  the  very  highest  rank,  his  soul  is  in  his  works.  His  daily 
life  is  nothing.  He  is  never  a  citizen,  magistrate,  a  teacher,  a  writer, 
a  talker,  or  a  man  of  property;  but  always  and  only  a  creative  Artist. 
In  early  life  he  was,  indeed,  a  virtuoso,  not  through  study  and  drud- 
gery, but  by  sheer  force  of  the  overmastering  inspiration  within  him. 
The  world  used  him,  how  shall  we  say?  Well,  or  badly?  If  we 
reflect  upon  his  humble  origin,  his  steady  elevation  during  his  life- 
time into  the  highest  estimation  ever  accorded  a  musician  and  com- 
p()S(M',  his  comparative  immunity  from  want  or  the  necessity  of  drudg- 
iiiii;  toil  either  in  teaching  or  playing,  and  this  through  the  ready  sale 
of  the  j:)roductions  of  his  pen — we  must  say  icell.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  think  of  his  lack  of  education  or  early  training,  his  solitary  life, 
his  graceless  nephew,  his  deafness  and  his  suspicious  and  difficult  habit 
of  mind, — in  these  we  recognize  the  unfavorable  side  of  his  relation 
to  the  world;  and  when  we  think  that  all  this  befell  one  whose  creations 
have  acjded  delight  and  beauty  to  the  daily  lives,  not  only  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  compatriots,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  civilized  worhl 
ill  three  generations,  we  can  not  help  perceiving  here  a  certain  disso- 
nance the  resolution  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  trace. 

■ 

It  is  our  difficult  task,  therefore,  to  outline  the  life  of  this  man,  to 
<lescribe  his  surroundings  and  personal  peculiarities,  and  to  trace  his 
mode  of  outward  life,  so  as  to  bring  him  before  our  minds  in  S(;me  re- 
semblance to  the  form  he  wore  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  and  friends; 
and  yet  along  with  this,  to  trace,  in  his  works,  the  transcendently  beau- 
tiful operations  of  his  mind  and  inner  nature,  and  to  hold  them  up  as 
the  true  expression  of  the  Beethoven  soul,  which  they  most  certainly 
were.  If  in  doing  this  we  might  also  unite  both  pictures  into  one,  so 
that  we  could  think  of  Beethoven  as  a  humbly-born,  hardworking  boy, 
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of  the  most  determined  "grit,"  yet  with  a  <lelicacy  and  sweetness  of 
fancy  which  is  absolutely  nobler  than  even  Shakespeare^s  (for  Beetho- 
ven nowhere  descends  to  coarseness),  and  then  trace  his  growth  to  man- 
hood, his  steady  pursuit  of  his  one  ideal,  Music,  the  blessing  that 
followed  him  in  it,  and  that  has  followed  us  for  his  being  in  it; and 
crown  the  whole  with  the  still  nobler  side  of  his  nature  in  his  un- 
selfish and  well-meant  love  and  providence  for  a  graceless  relative, 
when  he  himself  was,  as  we  ordinarily  say,  "a  crusty  old  bachelor"  of 
fifty; — if  we  could  bring  all  tiiese  together  into  a  single  consistent 
idea  we  should  then  have  performed  for  the  reader  a  service 
indeed. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  the  Res  Idem- Stadt  of 
the  Electors  of  Cologne,  in  1770.  His  father  was  tenor  singer  in  the 
Elector's  Chapel,  an  ill-natured,  drunken  fellow  with  a  shiftless,  easy- 
going wife.  Thoy  lived  in  a  very  humble  way,  the  annual  income  of 
the  family  being  probably  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  As  Mo- 
zart was  just  then  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  the  father  of  our 
Beethoven  was  in  no  small  degree  delighted  to  observe  the  promising 
musical  talent  of  the  boy — a  talent  which  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  There  was  music  in  the  family,  unquestionably — Beetho- 
ven's grandfather  having  been  an  organist  and  a  composer  of  credita- 
ble  talent.  So  at  the  early  age  of  five  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  his  father 
and  set  to  work  in  the  laborious  German  fashion  to  learn  to  play  the 
piano  rjid  the  violin.  The  crusty  father  is  said  to  have  pulled  him 
out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  make  him  finish  up  the  prac- 
tice he  had  neglected.  Nor  was  the  practice  sweetened  for  him;  for 
the  boy  was  not  allowed  to  play  melodies,  many  of  which  came  to  him 
even  then  untaught,  but  only  the  exercises  then  most  approved  for 
practice. 

At  that  time  tne  works  of  Bach  held  high  lionor  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  the  boy  Beethoven  was  so  thoroughly  exercised  in  them 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  entire 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues  of  the  '*  Well  Tempered  Clavier,"  and 
could  play  them  with  the  utmost  facility.  All  this  time  he  went  to 
the  public  school,  but  owing  to  his  father's  ambition  to  bring  him  out 
as  a  musical  wonder-child,  his  studies  in  letters  were  seriouslv  nejr- 
l(?ct<Ml.  When  the  bov  was  about  eijjflit  vears  old  his  father  turned 
him  over  to  the  teaching  of  one  Pfielfcjr,  an  oboe  player  and  pianist, 
un<ler  whose  kindlier  direction  he  irot  alonir  more  rapid!  v  and  no  doubt 
much  more  pleasantly.  Presently  the  ort^anist  Neefe  took  him  in  hand 
and   taught  him  the  organ  and  composition,  so  that  when  twelve  or 
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thirteen  years  old  he  appears  as  author  of  three  sonatas  for  piano, 
which  are  small,  but  very  clever  for  a  boy. 

For  some  time,  probably  since  his  tenth  year,  he  had  played  a 
viola  in  the  orchestra.  About  this  time  he  became  assistant  organist 
to  Neefe,  although  the  form'al  appointment  was  not  received  until 
he  was  about  fifteen.  When  he  was  about  thirteen,  he  began  to  act 
as  pianist  and  assistant  director  in  the  orchestra  during  Neefe's  ab- 
sence, which  frequently  extended  over  several  months.  The  duties  of 
this  position  were  not  small.  High  Mass  was  performed  in  church 
three  times  a  week  besides  Sunday,  and  on  at  least  as  many  days  there 
were  elaborate  vesper  services.  The  theater  gave  a  light  opera  or 
operetta  three  times  a  week,  and  comedies  on  other  nights,  for  all  of 
which  music  had  to  be  prepared.  This  kind  of  activity  seems  to  have 
continued  until  Beethoven  was  about  twenty,  interrupted  only  by  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  somehow  managed  to  go  when  he  was- 
about  sixteen.  Beethoven's  duties  as  organist  must  have  beeu  very 
unthankful,  since  the  old  organ  liad  been  removed  from  the  chapel,  and 
in  his  time  only  a  small  chamber-organ  stood  in  its  place.  That  he 
had  no  special  vocation  for  the  organ  appears  plainly  from  his  never 
haviiii^  written  anything  for  it.  The  particulars  of  his  Vienna  journey 
are  rat'iier  hypothetical,  especially  the  anecdote  of  his  having  played 
before  Mozart  and  receiving  lessons  from  him. 

During  all  these  years  he  attained  no  recognition  in  Bonn  as  a 
promising  artist.  On  the  several  lists  of  the  Elector's  musical  staff, 
the  name  of  Beethoven  figures  as  organist  and  player  of  clavier  con- 
certos, but  amid  many  who  are  distinguished  as  of  exceptional  talent, 
he  stands  unnoticed  and  undistinguished. 

The  theater  at  Bonn  produced  a  fine  selection  of  works  for  that 
day,  among  which  were  the  best  of  Gliick's  operas.  On  the  wiiole  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  place  better  calculated  to  familiarize  a  young 
composer  with  every  slightest  peculiarity  of  the  comj)o.>crs  before  his 
(lay,  than  Beethoven  found  in  his  six  years' service  as  assistant  director 
at  Bonn.  In  the  work  of  arranging  and  adapting  the  scores  to  the 
limitations  and  weaknesses  of  his  orchestra,  he  could  not  fiiil  to  acquire 
rare  tact,  and  a  spontaneous  comprehension  of  all  effects  of  instrumenta- 
tion. He  played  the  piano  part  from  the  full  orchestra  score,  and  it 
was  thus  that  he  developed  that  lightning-like  comprehension  of  the 
fullest  scores,  which  he  always  manifested.  Mendel  says  that  Max 
Franz  (the  Elector,  brother  of  Joseph  I  J)  when  he  a[)pointed  Beethoven 
second  organist  furnished  funds  for  him  to  go  to  Vienna  to  make  more 
extended  studies. 
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During  this  Bonn  life  Beethoven  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  von  Breunings,  a  wealthy  and  refined  family  of  that  town,  and  at 
their  house  he  was  always  at  home.  No  doubt  it  must  have  required 
a  fjood  deal  of  faith  in  the  diamond  concealed  in  his  routrh  exterior,  for  the 
fine  von  Breunings  to  have  made  so  much  of  so  unpromising  a  customer 
as  the  boy  Beethoven.  He  was  moody,  often  irritable.  He  was  the 
very  prince  of  awkwardness,  upsetting  and  breaking  every  fragile 
article  he  came  near.  Still  tiiere  seems  to  have  been  a  charm  about 
him,  for  as  we  shall  see  later,  he  was  through  life  a  favorite  among  the 
best  people,  especially  the  ladies,  of  an  elegant  and  ceremonious  court. 
Here  at  the  Breunings'  he  became  familiar  with  the  books  and  pictures 
denied  him  at  home.  Count  Waldstein,  also,  was  one  of  the  friends 
he  made  in  this  early  time,  and  who  always  remained  true  to  him.  It 
was  Waldstein  who  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  titled 
relatives  of  his  family  when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  to  live;  and 
it  was  to  Count  Waldstein  that  in  1803  the  brilliant  sonata  in  C,  op. 
53,  was  dedicated. 

In  personal  appearance  Beethoven  must  have  been  rather  striking. 
He  was  of  medium  height  (or  rather  under),  tliick  set,  a  noble  forehead, 
small,  brown  eyes,  deeply  set  in,  very  profuse  hair,  generally  "  tow- 
seled,"  his  dress  of  rather  common  texture  originally,  «but  now  rich 
with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  many  brushless  months.  His  hands 
are  well  shaped,  but  the  nails  are  not  well  kept.  In  movement  he  is 
quick  and  abrupt,  often  boorish.  This  want  of  politeness  adhered  to 
him  through  life.  Still,  it  was  his  lot  to  associate  with  many  eminent 
men,  and  from  them  he  doubtless  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  cultivation. 
His  manners  must  have  be(Mi  worse  about  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  Bonn  and  first  entrance  into  Vienna  than  afterwards. 

As  to  his  self-conceit,  all  testimony  proves  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  it.  It  must  iiave  been  perfectly  apparent  to  Beethoven 
that  he  was  able  to  improvise  music  of  such  rare  power  over  the  feel- 
ings that  nothing  of  Haydn's  or  Mozart's  or  Handel's  could  be  compared 
with  it.  We  read  remarkable  stories  of  this  facultv.  As,  for  instance: 
"  Ignace  Pleyel  had  brought  some  new  quartettes  to  Vienna,  which 
were  performed  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  At  the  close, 
Beethoven,  who  was  present,  was  asked  to  play.  As  usual,  he  had  to 
be  pressed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  was  almost  dragged  by  force 
to  the  instrument  by  the  ladies.  With  an  impatient  gesture  he 
snatched  from  the  violin  desk  the  open  second  violin  part  of  Pleyel's 
quartette,  throw  it  on  the  desk  of  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  impro- 
vise.    His  playing  had  never  been  more  brilliant,  original   and  grand 
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than  on  that  evening.  But  through  the  whole  improvisation,  in  the 
middle  parts  ran  like  a  thread  or  canto  /ermo  the  notes,  nnimportant 
in  themselves,  of  the  accidentally  open  page,  on  which  he  built  the 
noblest  melodies  and  harmonies  in  the  most  brilliant  concert  style. 
Old  Pleyel  could  only  show  his  astonishment  by  kissing  his  hands. 
After  such  improvisation  Beethoven  would  break  out  into  a  loud, 
merry,  ringing  laugh.** 

This  is  the  spirit  of  hisfiist  entrance  upon  the  Vienna  life  in  1T92. 
Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1^27.  At  first  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Haydn,  who  since  Mozart's  death,  was  king  again.  For  these  lessons 
his  fee  was  exactly  eight  groschen,  eighteen  centa!  Ljiter  he  went  to 
Albrechtsberger  for  lessons  in  counterpoint,  and  to  Salieri  for  lessons 
in  dramatic  comjX)sition. 

As  early  as  1800  he  Ix^gan  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  almost  total  disafness  as  early  as  1810.  This  affliction,  as 
well  as  the  false  behavior  of  his  two  brothers,  his  nearest  relatives,  had 
the  effect  to  cloud  his  mind  with  suspicion  of  all  the  people  around  him. 
In  the  period  from  170'^  to  1810,  he  produced  a  I'onstant  succession  of 
the  noblest  works.  Before  he  had  got  beyond  the  fifth  symphony  the 
critics  had  begun  to  talk  of  his  "obscurity,**  "want  of  melody,''  etc., 
just  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago  of  Schumann,  and  just  as  they  do  now 
(»t"  Wagner.  Yet,  he  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  about  it,  and  said 
that  it*  it  amused  them  to  be  constantly  writing  such  things  about  him 
they  might  be  freely  indulged. 

His  personal  habits  were  whimsical  enough.  One  lodging  was 
too  high;  another  he  left  because  the  landlord  was  too  obsequious. 
He  would  walk  his  room  half  the  night  through,  "  howling  and  roar- 
ing" the  melodies  that  filled  his  imagination,  and  flooding  the  floor 
and  ruining  the  ceiling  and  tempers  of  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  bolow 
with  the  water  he  |>oured  over  his  hands  to  cool  his  fcN  erishnoss.  He 
wouhl  hire  a  boy  to  pump  water  over  his  hands  by  th(j  hour  together. 
It  is  related  apropos  to  his  carelessness  in  money  !natt«»rs  that  "  the  wait- 
ers in  the  cafes  in  Vienna  were  content  to  be  unpaid  sometimes,  if  they 
were  paid  double  and  treble  the  next  day.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
(juarrel  with  a  privileged  person,  who  always  had  the  lauirh  on  his  side, 
and  had  been  known  to  throw  a  dish  of  meat  at  the  head  of  a  waiter 
suspected  of  cheating.  Here,  after  the  close  of  his  day's  labor,  he  a]>- 
peared  at  his  best,  and  those  who  knew  him  speak  of  his  loud  laugh- 
ter, his  richness  and  originality  of  conversation,  his  wit,  bold  and  reck- 
less as  his  harmonies,  his  strong  opinions,  his  interest  in  books  and 
politics.     On  all  hands  we  see  the  signs  of  the  broad   and  wholesome 
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huinunity  which  formed  the  ground  of  his  strangely  mingled  character, 
so  much  caricatured  and  so  little  understood  by  the  retailers  of  anec- 
dote, who  can  see  in  Beethoven  nothing  but  an  inspired  artist,  and  a 
mixture  of  misanthropy  and  buffoon."*  "  To  his  friends  he  was  a  warm 
hearted,  unselfish  friend,  not  to  be  treated  carelessly,  much  less  to  be 
played  with  or  slighted;  a  friend  whose  friendship  was  worth  a  sacri- 
fice, because  it  was  founded  on  perfect  sincerity,  could  endure  no 
suspicion  of  insincerity  in  others.  That  Beethoven — great  Mogul  as 
he  was,  and  capable  of  many  unmannerly  words  and  actions — was  not 
unacceptable  to  those  who  loved  good  society,  we  may  learn  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  always  been  well  receive<l  by  the  great  ladies  of  a 
ceremonious  court.  It  was  true  that  his  dress  was  untidy  to  dirtiness; 
that  he  picked  his  teeth  with  the  snuffers,  upset  inkstands  into  the 
pianoforte,  and  broke  every  thing  he  touched;  and  that  he  had  been 
known  to  play  off  ill-bred  practical  jokes  on  some  of  his  friends;  but 
in  spite  of  all  incongruities,  princesses  and  countesses — nay,  person- 
ages of  still  higher  rank — received  him  as  an  equal  or  a  superior 
This  result  could  hardly  have  been  brought  about  by  his  music  alone.'"*! 

From  1800  to  1806  Beethoven  was  in  the  height  of  his  creative 
activity.  During  this  time  he  produced  the  sonatas  opus  22  to  57,  the 
third  and  fourth  symphonies,  a  number  of  chamber  pieces  (quartettes, 
trios,  etc.),  and  the  opera  "  Fidelio."  This  creative  activity  continued, 
with  little  falling  oflF  in  speed,  and  with  a  decided  })rogress  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced,  down  to  1815,  by  which  time  he  had 
written  all  the  nine  symphonies  except  the  last.  These  years  were 
especially  productive  in  smaller  works — such  as  songs,  bagatelles  of 
various  kinds,  three  sets  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs,  arranged  with  ritor- 
nellos  and  accompaniments. 

Beethoven  was  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  in  ill  health, 
probably  for  want  of  proper  care  of  himself.  He  was  overrun  with 
commissions  from  publishers,  and  had  the  most  flattering  ofTers  to 
travel  in  diflFerent  countries,  of  which,  however,  he  was  too  fond  of 
Vienna  and  too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  take  advantage.  At  this  ])eriod 
misfortune  befell  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  nephew — the  son  of  his 
brother  Carl — left  in  his  guardianship.  As  already  shown,  there  were 
undesirable  streaks  in  the  Beethoven  familv.  This  had  not  been 
mended  by  CarPs  marrying  a  shiftless  woman,  of  bad  repute, 
and  it  was  the  product  of  this  union  that  was  left  in  the  com- 
poser's care.  He  undertook  the  task  in  the  loftiest  spirit.  Hence- 
forth for  eleven  years  the  boy  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Beethoven's 

•"Lives  and  Letters  of  BeethOYen.**— £;<Jinftur(y  Review,  Oct.,  1858.  flhltL 
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me?iaffe^  and  a  most  thankless  time  the  old  gentleman  had  of  it.  The  very 
worst  housekeeping  bachelor  that  ever  was  was  a  prince  of  managers 
compared  with  Beethoven.  lie  had  not  the  slightest  "  faculty"  for 
business.  It  discomposed  him  to  be  obliged  to  trtinsact  the  most  or- 
dinary affairs.  We  may  well  imagine  what  a  time  he  had  of  it  with  a 
reckless,  ungrateful  youth  on  his  hands.  His  love  was  repaid  with  in- 
gratitude, and,  to  crown  all,  the  nephew  seems  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  his  uncle's  death;  for,  when  sent  for  a  doctor,  he  carelessly 
gave  the  message  to  a  billiard  marker,  who  forgot  it  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  wlien  the  doctor  arrived  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  cure. 

These  last  years  of  Beethoven  are  sad  in  the  extreme  .  That  a  man 
should  have  had  so  much  greatness,  yet  so  little  comfort!  That  his  in- 
ner world  should  have  been  so  full  of  lovelv  fancies,  which  he  has  left 
on  record  for  the  gratification  of  aftercoming  generations,  and  yet  his 
own  dailv  life  have  been  so  unblessed  bv  woman's  tenderness,  and  the 
amonitifis  of  home,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  Yet  we  may  be  glad 
tliat  Beethoven  undertook  the  care  of  this  boy,  and  stuck  to  it  so  man- 
fully; for  his  letters  and  the  whole  history  of  this  time  place  his 
character  in  a  much  nobler  light  of  self-sacrifice  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  And  as  to  the  works  we  miglit  else  have  had 
from  this  period,  our  composer  has  already  left  the  higlujst  monument 
so  far  in  the  world  of  music.  Surely  it  is  better  for  us  to  know  that 
he  was  a  noble-hearted,  true  man,  than  for  us  to  have  had  another  sym- 
phony. Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  discipline,  painful  as  it  was, 
must  have  wrought  a  great  softening  and  deepening  in  Beethoven's 
disposition. 

Jn  lU'lo  he  imagined  himself  in  poverty.  Moscheles,  who  was 
then  in  London,  wrote  to  him,  and  arranged  for  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  give  a  concert  for  his  benefit,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  to  write  them  a  tenth  symphony.  This  concert  was  given  and  a 
sum  of  £100  made  up  and  sent  to  Beethoven  a  short  time  before  he 
died.  The  whole  correspondence  may  be  found  in  Moscheles'  edition 
of  "•  Schindler's  Life  of  Beethoven,"  and  in  Moscheles'  "Recent  Music 
and  Musicians." 

Beethoven  died  March  29,  1827,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  during 
a  violent  thunderstorm.  He  was  buried  at  Wahring,  a  small  village 
near  Vienna,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  (over  twenty  thousand,  some  say). 

Beethoven's  genius  was  distinctly  that  for  expressing  feeling. 
Feeling  is  the  source  of  the  all-penetrating  unity,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  work.     We  do  not  mean  by 
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this  that  he  is  always  in  a  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
dark  or  disturbing  mood.  Far  from  it.  The  genius  of  his  music  is 
characteristically  the  peaaful^  the  tranquiL  In  these  (jualities  he  is 
hardly  surpassed  bfjr  Mozart.  It  is  the  unity  and  the  roj)ose  of  the  great, 
the  lasting,  the  true.  Beethoven  was  extremely  fond  of  the  open  air 
and  the  country.  When  tlie  weather  was  fine  he  would  spend  whole 
days  and  half  the  nights  wandering  about  the  fields  or  stretched  at 
ease  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  In  these  walks  his  eye  was  quick  to 
notice  every  pleasant  bit  of  landscape,  every  ])rotty  flower,  or  effect  of 
light,  and  if  he  had  a  companion,  he  remarked  uj)on  these  things  with 
warmth  and  force. 

Such  beauty  and  quiet  took  musical  shape  within  him.  Out  came 
the  memorandum  book  of  music-pa|>er  roughly  stitched  together,  and 
tiie  walk  and  discourse  gave  place  to  that  curious  "  howling  and  roar- 
ing"' with  which  his  labor  of  composition  was  always  accompanie<l. 
His  pu1>lished  works  are  full  of  ideas  which  may  ])e  traced  sometimes 
for  years,  through  wide  and  strange  changes  from  the  forms  in  which 
they  at  first  suggested  themselves  to  him  w)  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  at  last  employed.  Those  tranquil  days  under  the  pleasant  sky 
are  all  expressed  in  his  music.  Of  such  a  spirit  are  the  pianoforte 
sonatas  in  E  and  G,  op.  14,  the  "  pastoral,''  op.  28,  that  in  G,  op.  31, 
and  several  of  those  for  piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  the  pastoral 
symphony,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth.  In  deriving  his  inspiration 
fnmi  external  nature  as  a  source,  Beethoven  was  like  Schu])ert,  in 
whom  everv  movement  of  soul  translates  itself  into  tones.  With 
Beethoven  tliore  is,  liow^n-er,  this  dilTcM-ence,  that  he  selects  the  more 
significant  for  publication,  and  tlien  simjx's  and  prunes  it  with  more 
care.     Be(»thoveii  is  never  too  lonir;  cerUiiiily  never  tedirms. 

Another  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Beethoven's  music 
is  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  his  orchestral  coloring.  No  other  cotn- 
poser  knows  better  just  where  lo  throw  in  a  few  notes  of  the  flute,  a  • 
soft  low  tone  of  the  horn,  a  clever  bit  of  the  bassoon,  or  just  how  to 
place  a  subordinate*  phnis(»  in  order  to  liav(*  it  express  itself  without 
interferiiiiT  with  tin*  ])lendinir  an<l  iiarmonv  of  the  whole.  This 
delicious  reserve  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  traits  of  the  sym])honi(?s, 
although  no  doubt,  a  part  of  it  is  apparent  only,  and  due  to  th<»  rc?- 
nnirkable  heightening  and  strengthening  of  orchestral  coloring  since 
his  day. 

4 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  measure  up  and  estimate  the  i)lace  of 
these  works  on  the  scale  of  beautv,  we  should  be  first  struck  with 
their  elegance,  clearness  and  the  agreeable  nature  of  their  sound.     They 
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have  ior  pleasure  of  sensation  all  that  they  could  have  and  still  retain 
their  distinguishing  olcvation  of  sentiment.  In  formal  beauty,  like- 
wise, they  hold  an  extremely  high  rank,  perhaps  as  high  as  any.  There 
is  in  Mozart  a  certain  sweet  and  spontaneous  grace,  an  unconscious 
sweotness,  such  as  we  rarely  find  in  Beethoven;  but  Beethoven  com- 
pensates for  this  lack,  if  lack  there  be,  by  a  greater  coherence  and 
unity,  through  which  he  reaches  a  more  serene  repose,  especially  in 
tlie  classical   moments  of  his  art. 

And  then,  finally,  we  come  to  the  symphonies.  These  are  the 
thoucrhts  Beethoven  had  while  he  lav  under  the  trees  out  in  thecountrv. 
Far  on  into  the  night  he  would  wander,  and  drink  in  his  fill  of  the 
silent  teaching  of  nature.  Here  in  the  symphonies  we  have  them  all. 
If  in  the  pastoral  symphony  wc  have  a  moment  of  pleasajitry  in  the 
bird  song  or  two,  it  is  thrown  in  only  to  bring  us  still  nearer  the  in- 
scrutable mystery  of  the  growing  grass;  nearer  to  the  tnies,  by  their 
sul)t]e  chemistry  building  themselves  up  out  of  intangible  air  and  the 
hidden  riches  of  the  ground;  nearer  to  the  light  nnd  fleecy  clouds,  and 
the  golden  and  crimson  sunset,  fitly  emphasizing  the  finished  day,  ever 
more  to  bo  numbered  with  the  infinite  ages  of  God;  and,  above  all, 
nearer  to  the  greater  mystery  of  thoughtful  life,  tlie  image  of  the  In- 
visible, the  sure  witness  of  the  Infinite.  No  other  instrumental  music 
so  coiiipletely  seizes  and  exalts  the  hearer. 

The  inner  nature  of  Beethoven  allies  him  to  Bach.  Tlioy  were 
botli  universffl  musicians,  innr-vators  and  experimenters  in  every  direc- 
tion, according  to  the  light  and  resources  of  their  respective  genera- 
tions. Both  found  in  a  particular  style  and  form,  a  field  which,  on  the 
whole,  satisfied  them  and  afforded  room  for  the  elaboration  of  their 
most  beautiful  ideas.  Bach's  was  the  fugue.  There  was  no  kind  of 
musical  production  known  to  Bach's  day  which  he  did  not  to  some  ex- 
tent try,  except,  perhaps,  the  opera.  The  suite,  church  pieces,  organ 
works,  and  compositions  for  violin  and  almost  every  instrument,  he 
])roduced  in  large  quantities.  But,  after  all,  the  one  form  wliicii  he 
j'.hvays  adopted,  or  came  back  to  for  a  climax,  was  fnejue.  This  grcjat 
form,  the  ne  pluA  ultra  of  musical  logic,  was  not  original  with  Bach. 
On  the  contrary  it  had  been  worked  out  by  three  centuries  of  ex]>eri- 
menters  and  geniuses,  until  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  Bacli  found 
it,  and  in  which  it  is  in  effect  the  valid  and  final  solution  of  coherent 
tonality.  Counterpoint,  which  is  the  basis  of  fugue,  is  the  exhaustive 
solution  of  melodic  invention.  Bach's  work  was  to  seize  this  form  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  needs  of  musical  revelation.  He  filled  it  full  of 
novelty,  grandeur,  caprice,  humor,  true  musical  feeling  and  beauty. 
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Ho  exiiausted  it,  completely  filled  up  the  capacity  of  the  form,  so 
that  since  Bach  there  is  no  longer  any  tiling  new  to  be  said  in 
FUjjue. 

In  like  manner  Beethoven  was  a  composer  of  sonatas.  Tho  role 
of  his  works  embraces  every  kin<l  of  production  known  in  his  day;  but 
the  one  form  which  he  made  his  own,  and  in  which  his  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  ideas  are  expressed,  is  the  sonata.  This  form  includes 
his  thirty -throe  for  piano  solo,  which  would  eternally  have  estab- 
lished his  fame  if  they  alone  had  constituted  his  serious  works;  nine- 
teen sonatas  for  piano  and  other  instruments;  eighteen  trios,  mainly 
for  piano  and  other  instruments;  twenty-three  quartettes  and  quin- 
tettes; tho  sextette  and  septette,  and  the  nine  symphonies.  In  all,  more 
than  throe  thousand  largo  pages  of  sonata  writing.  Beethoven,  like 
Bach,  was  in  every  way  j)rogressivo  and  an  innovator.  He  experi- 
niontcd  in  all  forms,  and  in  all  combinations  of  means  of  expression. 
Yet,  on  the  wh()L\  he  was  a  composer  of  sonatas. 

This  form  ho  found  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  The  form,  as  such,  ho  accepted  with  little  improvement.  But 
ho  put  into  it  such  a  wealth  and  many-sided  possibility  of  expression 
as  surpassed  their  efforts  in  every  direction,  and  amounted  finally  to 
coniplotoly  exhausting  tlio  suhjoct.  There  have  been,  really,  no 
genuine  composiMs  of  sonatas  since  Beethoven.  Every  great  master 
has  tried  it  oirt-  of  doforoncii  to  public  opinion,  but  the  chief  ideas  and 
distinctive  excellencies  of  all  composers  since  Beethoven  are  expressed 
in  other  forms  and  not  in  tho  s<^nata.  Even  in  symphony,  where  they 
have  enjoyoil  the  inestimable  advantages  of  modern  wealth  in  instru- 
mentation, no  one  has  been  able  to  create  works  at  all  equal  to  his,  or 
even  such  as  add  any  thing  essentially  now  and  important  to  what  ho 
has  said. 

Ajjain,  Bach  and  Beethoven  wore  both  of  them  characteristicallv 
instrumental  composers.  Although  both  have  written  v.'orks  emj)h)y- 
ing  the  human  voice  in  solo,  onsemhlo  and  in  groat  masses,  and  have 
therein  reached  the  most  sublime  hoiurhts  vet  attained  in  musical  croa- 
tion,  thev  have  in  all  cases  treated  tho  voice  like  an  instrument,  and  with 
almost  total  disregard  of  tho  conditions  of  its  agreeable  and  pleasing 
exorcise.  This  limitation,  of  course,  is  a  d(»traction  from  their  success, 
for  if  thov  were  to  use  the  voice  at  all,  there  was  no  valid  reason  whv 
its  convenience  and  inherent  capacity  should  not  1)0  as  much  regarded 
as  that  of  any  other  instrument.  Bach  and  Beethoven  are  both  of 
them  exponents  of  the  inner  in  music.  While  tlioy  both  roach  tho 
liighcst  mark  of  formal  beauty,  they  do  so  accidentally,  so  to  say;  as  an 
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incidental   result  of  the   spontaneous   expression  of  the  inner   and 
spiritual. 

Boothoven  marks  a  giant  stride  in  musical  progress  since  Bach,  in 
tho  direction  of  the  humoristic.  Bach  himself  was  full  of  this 
spirit,  and  of  playful  phantasy,  as  all  his  works  show.  But  the  new 
forms  developed  or  perfected  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  the  lessons 
taught  by  their  disregard  of  scholastic  tradition,  and  especially  the 
vigorous  flight  of  his  own  all-comprehending  and  untamed  spirit,  en- 
abled Beethoven  to  go  vastly  farther  than  Bach  in  this  direction,  and 
to  reveal  music  in  its  true  nature  as  spontaneous  expression  of  heart, 
feeling,  and  imagination.  And  thus  he  not  only  concentrated  in  himself 
and  fulfilled  all  the  tendencies  and  prophecies  of  musical  history  be- 
fore him,  and  enriched  the  world  with  some  of  the  most  precious  and 
immortal  productions  of  the  human  spirit,  but  afforded  in  turn  the  most 
pregnant  tokens  of  possibilities  in  music  yet  unrevealed  —  indications 
of  new  paths,  which  the  great  masters  since  have  occupied  themselves 
in  exploring. 

TiiST  OF  Beethoven  Illustrations. 

1.  {Moderately  Difficulty  Employing  the  Pianoforte  and  Tenor.) 

1.  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2. 

2.  Mciiuct  in  E  flat  out  of  Sonata  op.  31, No.  3. 
'fi.  ScluTzo  in  C,  out  of  Sonata  op.  2,  No.  3 

4.  "Adi'laidc."    Tenor. 

5.  •'  Niclit  zu  Geschwind,"  out  of  Sonata  in  E,  op.  90. 
C.  Rondo  in  G,  op.  51,  No.  2. 

2.  Difficult, 

1 .  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57. 

2.  Air  and  Variations  in  A  flat,  op.  20. 

3.  *•  Adelaide."    Tenor. 

4.  Sonata  in  A  flat,  op.  110. 

T).  Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  120. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-SEVEN. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809.  He 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  a  banker,  a  man  of  very  refined 
tastes,  and  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  eminent  Rabbi  and 
philosopher.  The  name  Bartholdy  was  his  mother's,  and  was  taken 
later  in  life  as  a  condition  of  some  projjerty  inlieritancc.  Felix  was 
the  second  of  four  children,  of  whom  Fanny,  the  eldest,  manifested  the 
most  remarkable  talents  in  music.  When  Felix  was  (mly  three  or  four 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  al- 
ready played  the  piano  well.  The  theorist  Zelter  was  his  teacher  in 
composition,  and  Berger  in  piano  playing.  When  only  twelve  he  was 
pronounced  by  Zelter  liis  best  scholar.  In  1824:  Zelter  wroK;  to  Groethe: 
"  Yest(?rday  evening  Felix's  fourth  opera  was  brought  out  here  in  a  little 
circle  of  us,  with  the  dialogue.  There  are  three  acts,  whicli,  with  two 
ballets,  occupied  about  two  hours  and  iknd  a  half.  The  work  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  1  can  hardly  master  my  own  wonder  how 
the  boy,  who  is  only  about  fifteen,  has  made  such  progress.  Every- 
where you  find  what  is  new,  beautiful  and  j)eculiar  —  wholly  peculiar." 

In  the  year  1824  he  l)ecame  the  piano  pupil  of  Moscheles,  and  so 
began  the  long  and  delightful  intimacy,  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
runs  throujifh  the  volumes  of  Mendelsschn's  charmin<r  hitters  and 
Moscheles'  "  Recent  Music  and  Musicians.'' 

In  18*29  Mendelssohn  started  to  visit  London.  He  made  a  lonff 
tour  through  many  ])laces  of  interest,  especially  in  Italy,  before  he 
reached  England.  Among  the  n<'w  pieces  he  bnmght  to  show 
Moscheles,  were  his  overture  to  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  "  Walpurgis  Night," 
and  his  G  minor  concerto  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra.  In  London, 
M<»ndt4ssohn  w^as  rapturously  received.  His  organ  playing  excite<l  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  remains  to  the  j)res(Mit  day  a  bright  tradi- 
tion with  English  musicians.  Vet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  opinion 
there  held  of  his  origan  plavinjj  was  bv  no  means  shared  bv  the  best 
auth(M*ities  in  Gennanv.  Then*  is  verv  <x<)od  reason  f<jr  believinjr  that 
his  pedal  technic  was   by  no   means  superior,  however  charming   hi** 
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manipulation  and  registration  may  have  been.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
undoubtedly  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  English  organ  playing,  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  Bach. 

Mendelssohn  came  to  Leipsic  in  1835,  and  remained  there  all  but 
one  year  of  the  rest  of  his  life;  He  assumed  direction  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts,  which,  henceforth,  reached  a  delicacy  unknown  to  them 
before.  The  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul "  was  written  for  the  Lower  Rhine 
Musical  Festival,  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1836.  It  excited  the  hiirhest 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  Spring  of  1837  Mendelssohn  was  married  to  Miss  Cecilia 
Jeanrenaud,  of  Dresden,  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he 
lived  very  happily  until  his  death. 

"  St.  Paul  '*  was  brought  out  at  the  Birmingham  festival,  in  1838, 
where  it  at  once  took  a  high  place.  Three  of  his  psalms,  "As  the  Hart 
Pants,"  *'  O  Come  let  us  Sing,"  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth 
were  the  product  of  this  period. 

In  1843  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  was  opened  with  about  sixty 
pupils.  Tlie  teachers  were  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  (piano),  David 
(violin),  and  Bocker  (organ).  Otiier  teachers  were  soon  added.  This 
renowtKHl  institution  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  creation  of  Men- 
delssohn's brain,  and  to  him  it  owes  its  character.  It  has  turned  out  a 
a  vast  number  of  pupils,  all  more  or  less  well  grounded  in  music.  No 
school  has  had  greater  influence  in  this  country.  There  is  one  <lraw- 
back  to  the  association  of  a  man  like  Mendelssohn  w^ith  such  a  school, 
namely:  that  after  he  leaves  it  his  charming  manner  and  peculiar  ideas 
become  the  ideal  which  places  subsequent  directors,  however  talented,  at 
a  disadvantage.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Leipsic  school 
has  not  been  entirely  free  from  tlvis  failing.  One  good  point  about  this 
school  must  not  be  overlooked:  that  there  they  always  hold  cofUent  for 
the  first  merit  of  a  work.  This,  in  a  town  enriched  by  the  labors  of 
-Bach,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  is  what  we  might  oxpoot. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  follow  closely  Mendelssohn's  subsequent 
career.  It  embraced  a  year's  residence  in  Bdlin,  frecpieiit  visits  to 
England,  where  he  brought  out  "Elijah,"  in  1840,  as  wrll  as  constant 
appearances  throughout  Germany,  as  director,  composer  and  pianist. 
His  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  activity,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  delicate  frame  wore  out.     He  died  in  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847. 

In  personal  appearance  Mendelssohn  was  rather  under  the  me- 
dium size,  graceful  in  walk  and  bearing.  His  forehead  was  high  and 
arched,  his  nose  delicate,  slightly  Roman;  his  mouth  fine  and  firm,  and 
his  head  covered  with  glossy,  black,  curly  hair.     His  countenance  waa 
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very  expressive,  and  his  whole  manner  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  the  idol  of  men  and  women  alike  in  every  circle  where  he  moved. 
He  inherited  large  means,  which  he  freely  dispensed  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  unostentatious  charities.  His  entire  independence  of  the  need 
of  labor  for  sustenance  gave  no  slackenii>g  to  his  ardor  in  composition* 
In  my  opinion,  Mende]ssohn'*s  chief  characteristics  must  have  been  his 
genial  fancy,  his  excpiisite  taste  and  kind  heartedness.  In  his  charm- 
ing letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  we  have  these  qualities  fully 
exhibited.  Two  more  delightful  books  than  those  of  his  letters  do  not 
adorn  literature.  The  same  qualities  shine  out  in  his  music.  Every- 
where we  meet  a  romantic  and  delicate  fancy,  a  sj)rightfulness  and 
ever-present  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  carries  us  back  to  Mozart. 

As  a  composer  Mendelssohn  built  on  Bach.  By  this  I  mean  that 
Bach  stood  to  him  as  a  model  of  true  greatness  in  music.  It  was  not 
possible  for  such  a  nature  as  Mendelssohn'^s  to  emulate  the  lofty  rej)ose 
of  Baclfs  greatest  things.  Still  everywhere  in  his  serious  moments  we 
find  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  sober  old  Leipsic  cantor. 

Mendelssohifs  greatness  as  a  composer  lies  in  his  oratorios  and 
])salins.  Brendel  regards  these  as  no  longer  rcllgioHS  works,  strictly 
speaking,  but  as  *' concert  oratorios,"  in  which  he  thinks  the  worldly 
element  comes  forth.  In  this  lu.'  is  riirht  to  a  certain  extent.  Handel's 
'*  M(?ssiah  "  does  not  manifest  this  worhlly  s])irit,  because  the  subject 
forbade  it.  In  the  ^l^^t  i)lace,  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  lin«rer- 
ing  ov(?r  details,  sui'li  as  bt;autifiil  tone  elTt^ets  of  one  sort  or  another 
(just  as  the  ribbon,  the  ornament,  or  other  little  picpianry  of  dress, 
betray  a  woman's  instinct  for  being  admired),  and,  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  the  haste  in  which  Handel  wrote  tinj  **  Messiah '"  left  him  no 
time.  Besides,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  text  of  the  '*  Messiah  '"  in- 
spired in  him  an  elevation  of  sentiment  to  which  he  was  commoidy  a 
stranger.  Moreover,  the  worldly  element  in  music  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  foundation  of  it  was  there,  namely,  the  taste  of  the  public. 
The  "  Messiah,"  and  all  of  IlandeFs  oratorios  were  written  for  the 
concert,  and  not  for  religious  use.  In  this  he  differs  from  Bach,  who 
had  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  ideal.  His  pieces  were  written  for 
clmrch  and  played  in  church.  Religious  worship  was  their  inspira- 
tion. It  is  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  tlie  pu])lic  that  permits 
Bach's  unquestionable  prolixity,  which,  in  our  day,  seems  tediousness. 

It  is  in  "Elijah"  that  Mendelssohn  most  fully  moves  the  publie. 
The  dramatic  story,  the  picturesque  cc^ntrasts,  tlie  richness  and  taste 
of  its  (orchestration,  its  novel  and  fascinating  chorust's,  and  especially 
the   beauty   an«l   graphic   apj)ropriateness   of  his    melodies,  give    this 
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oratorio  a  wonderful  charm.  One  should  read  Mr.  Dwighl's  glowing 
dciscription  of  it,  found  at  the  end  of  Lainpadius'  Life  of  Mendelssohn. 
T  confess  that  there  is  hardly  a  tedious  moment  to  me  in  this  lovely 
work.  From  the  first  recitative,  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,-'  through  the 
entire  work,  I  find  the  rarest  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  rarest 
truth  to  the  words.  How  overpowering  the  choruses,  "Thanks  ])e  to 
God,"'  and  "Be  not  Afraid;"  how  sweet  and  lovely  "He,  watching 
over  Israel;"  how  graphic  the  recitative  where  fire  descends;  how 
mighty  the  contrast  in  the  quartette  and  chorus,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
is  God  the  Lord!  " 

In  this  oratorio  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  reached  the  acme  of 
tast(?  in  the  compromise  he  has  effected  between  the  religious  and  the 
merclv  beautiful.  This  same  admirable  taste  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
psalms.  Take,  for  instance,  the  "  Hear  my  Prayer."  Here  we  have  a 
solo,  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  the  excited  chorus,  "  The  Enemy  shouteth," 
and,  finally,  the  altogether  unique  solo  and  chorus  obligator  "Oh,  for 
the  Win<rs  of  a  Dove!  "     Nothinor  could  be  more  beautiful. 

In  his  piano  forte  music,  especiallv  the  "Songs  Without  Words" 
we  have  the  same  loveliness  of  fancv  and  sentiment.  These  are  works 
which  all  tasteful  people  admire.  The  larger  pieces  no  longer  hold 
the  position  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  they  once  did,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  two  more  lovely  pieces  for  ladies'  per- 
formance than  the  "Rondo  Capriccioso"  and  "Capriccio  in  B  minor." 

It  is  further  in  proof  of  the  ruling  quality  of  Mendelssohn's  mind 
that  the  scherzo  is  his  most  perfect  triumph.  There  we  have  a  fairy - 
like  playfulness  truly  exquisite  and  altogether  unique.  The  "  six  organ 
sonatas"  were  made  up  for  the  English  market.  They  have  marked 
beauties  and  are  ecclesiastical  in  tone;  and,  in  spite  of  their  peculiar 
"sonata"  form,  I  hold  them  in  high  <»stimation.  Besides,  there  was  a 
justification  for  this  irregularity  (which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  explain, 
consists  of  their  having  but  two  movements  in  j)lace  of  the  usual  four), 
in  tin*  congeniality  of  their  spirit  to  religious  service,  and  especially  * 
the  benediction  like  effect  of  the  soft  and  songfid  a7idantes  forming 
their  conclusions.  In  quartettes,  quintettes  and  symphonies,  Mendels- 
sohn was  also  extremely  successful,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whr  ther 
he  ev(jr  surpassed  his  lovely  overture  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  the  work  of  his  boyhood. 

List  of  Mendklssoiix  Illustrations. 

{Employing  a  Soprano,  Alfo,  and  the  Pianoforte,) 

1.  Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (for  four  hands). 
2  "  On  Win.a:s  of  Music,"  Tenor  (or  Soprano). 
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3.  Rondo  Capriccioso. 

4.  **  Jerusalem,  Thou  that  Killest  the  Prophets,"  Soprano. 

5.  a.  Hunting  Song  (No.  <Q. 
6.  People's  Song  (No.  4). 
e.  Spring  Song  (No.  27). 

0.  "  O !  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  Alto. 

7.  *'  Duetto '» (No.  18  in  Songs  without  Words). 

8.  Duet,  "Would  that  my  Love,"  Soprano  and  Alto. 

9.  Finale  from  "Italiaa"  Symphony,  (four  hands)  Pianoforte. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-EIGHT, 

CHOPIN. 

Froderic   Chopin    was   born   at    Zela-zoIa-Wola,    near   Warsaw, 
March  1,  1809,  and  died  at  Paris,   October   17,    184:9.     Within  tliese 
forty  years  were  bound  up  the  activities  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
spirits  in  music.     In  Chopin  we  have  another  exami)]e  of  precocious 
talent,  such  as  are  seen  in  Mozart,  Schul)ert,  and  Liszt.     At  the  a«»-e  of 
nine  he  played  in  public  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and  iuii)rovised.    Ilis 
studies  were  begun  under  the  direction  uf  Ziwna,  a  pasi^ionato  admirer 
of  Sebastian  liach,  and  carried  on  later  und(?r  Josepli  Klsn.>r,  principal 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Warsaw.     The   records   of  CiiopinV    viwlv  life 
are  e.xtremelv  meaj^re.     We   know   that   he   was   then   a  liucMit   Hach 
player,  to  whom  through  life  he  lemained  devoted.     We  are  also  sure 
that  even  as  eaily  as  sixteen  he  must  have  been  a  great   virtuoso,  not 
only  equal  to  every  thing  that  had  been  planned  for  the   piano  before 
his  time,  but  alieady  tlie  author  of  the  completely  new  methods  indi 
cafed  in  the  exci^ssivelv  difficult  variations  on  La  ci  daretn  la  mano. 
the  first  nocturnes,  op   9^  the  early    mazuiltas    and    waltzes,    and    es 
pecially  the  great  studies  op.  10  and  the  two  concertos.     These  studies 
have  passed  into  the   standard    lepcr-tory  of  advanced   piano-playing, 
and  tliir  two  concertos,  although  weak  in  orciiestral   handhng,  are  ex- 
ticinely  brilliant  and  poetic  for  the  piano,  and  iiave  the  great  merit  of 
oomi)I(Me  noveltv  and  freshness  of  stvle 

With  these  great  compositions  alrea«iy  finished,  as  well  ars  many 
others  of  a  eliaracter  more  immediately  available,  he  st^t  out  for  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  reached  Paris,  and 
there  met  Liszt,  with  whom  he  formo<l   a   devested    friendship.     Here 
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Chopin  found  a  congenial  public.  He  was  of  a  shy  and  delicate  na- 
ture, proud,  yet  somewhat  effeminate,  and  ])ublic  appearance  was 
distasteful  to  him.  In  manners  cultivated  and  refined,  and  quick  of 
intellect,  Choj)in  immediately  became  the  center  of  a  considera])le 
circle  of  artistic  people,  who  esteemed  him  no  less  for  his  personal 
(jualities  than  his  remarkable  musical  gifts.  He  was  overrun  with  pu- 
j)iis,  of  wliom,  however,  lie  would  take  but  a  small  number.  In  1837 
tlie  lung  disease,  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  since  childhood, 
develoj)ed  itself.  In  company  with  his  devoted  friend,  M'me  Geo. 
Sand,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Liszt,  he  resided  at  the 
island  of  Majorca  for  several  years.  Deceived  by  a  show  of  returning 
lioalth  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and,  as  already  recorded,  died  at  the  age 
of  Raphael  and  Mozart. 

Chopin's  music  is  not  the  universfd  music  of  the  German  compo- 
sers, nor  is  it  the  humoristic  music  of  the  romantic  school,  although 
with  l)oth  those  it  has  something  in  common.  It  is  a  contradiction. 
He  is  wild,  passionate,  capricious,  yet  always  graceful,  subtle,  refined, 
and  delicate.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  Bach's  music,  yet  it  has  much 
in  common  with  it.  Chopin's  genius  is  especially  for  the  j)iano.  All 
th(*  grace  and  oh'gant  manner  of  modern  virtuoso  piano-playing  come 
from  him.  Yet  tlie  iinier  life,  the  musical  feeling  which  is  the  determ- 
iuiiiir  cause  of  this  ffrace  and  refinement,  comes  rather  from  S(*liumann. 
Chopin  was  an  innovator  for  piano  in  his  matter  and  manner.  He 
gave  depth  to  the  nocturne;  enlarged  the  poetic  range  of  the  piano  by 
his  Polonaises,  Scherzos,  Impromptus,  Ballades,  and  Etudes.  His 
passages  are  new,  ingenious  and  beautiful.  Like  Schumann  he  writes 
mainly  for  the  pianoforte.  Unlike  him,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which 
completely  harmonizes  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and,  indeed, 
foresaw  its  latest  improvements.  Hence  we  find  in  Cho])in's  works 
the  well-sounding  always  considered.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  re- 
poseful. Although  the  themes  are  fully  devc^loped,  tlie  harmonic 
structure  and  the  rhythmic  organization  of  these  pieces  gives  them  a 
character  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  Bv  so  much  thev  fall 
siiort  of  great  art.  In  all  of  them  it  is  rather  tlui  manner  of  saying 
which  charms,than  the  actual  idea  itself.  Psychologically  considered  they 
an^  unhealthy.  There  runs  throuorh  them  a  vein  of  sa<lness  and  mor- 
bid  feelinjr  which  renders  them  too  excitinu:  for  the  weak  and  nervous. 
Their  most  conspicuous  external  quality  is  the  subtlety,  the  evan- 
escence, of  their  harmonies.  It  is  this  which  makes  Chopin's  music  so 
difiicult  to  remember.  Tts  technical  novelty  was  i)artly  in  a  new  and 
freer  use  of  the    pedal,    and    the    effective    employment    of   exten<led 
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chords,  and  partly  in  better  sustained  and  more  brilliant  passages, 
especially  those  constructed  on  the  diminished  seventh.  As  to  its 
niL'trioal  structure,  Chopin's  music  is  lyric.  His  period-lengths  are  re- 
markably uniform,  as  compared  with  those  of  BeethoN'on  or  Schumann. 
The  other  qualities  of  his  music  appear  best  in  the  actual  illustrations. 

List  of  Ciiopi.v  Illustuations, 

1.  Moderately  Difficult. 

1.  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  min.,  op.  27. 

2.  Valse  in  D  flat  maj.,  op.  04. 

3.  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  op.  9. 

4.  Impromptu  in  A.  flat,  op.  29. 

5.  Prelude  in  I)  flat. 

«.  Valse  in  E  flat,  op.  18. 

7.  Nocturne  in  G  min.,  op.  87. 

8.  Polonaise  Militaire  in  A,  op.  40. 

2  Difficult. 

1.  Etudes  out  of  op.  10,  No.  8  in  F,  No  5  on  the  black  keys,  and  No  12  for  the 

left  hand. 

2.  Nocturne  in  C  min.,  op  48,  or  In  G  maj  ,  op. 37. 

3.  Fantasie  Impromptu  in  C  sharp,  op  6(5. 

4.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op  22 

5.  Prelude  in  D  flat. 

6.  Ballade  m  A  flat,  op.  47. 


t:  n  A  P  T  E  R     F  ( )  K  T  Y  -  N I N  E , 

UOl^ERT   SCHUMANN 

Robert  Schumann  tvas  born  in  ZwJckau,  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810 
His  fatlier  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  a  man  full  of  eneigy  and 
en cumspcction,  and  of  decided  literary  tastes  and  ability  The  boy 
was  sent  to  school  and  began  to  loarn  music  at  an  early  stage  As 
early  as  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  he  wrote  some  little  dances,  althougli 
ignorant  of  tiie  rules  of  harmony.  It  is  said  tiiat  evoii  th<*n  he  was 
fond  of  sketching  in  music  the  peculiarities  of  his  friends,  an«l  did  tins 
"so  exactlv  and  comicallv  tliat  everv  one  ])urst  into  loud  lauirliter  at 
the  similitude  of  the  portrait."  Schumann  was  scarcelv  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  t(;ok  him  to  hear  Ignaiz  Moschcles,  t lie  famous  jjianist, 
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whose  playing  made  the  most  profound  impression  upon  him.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  the  academy,  and  here  formed  a  companionship 
with  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  with  whom  lie  played  many  of  the 
works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  arranged  for  four  hands.  His  father  evi- 
dently encouraged  his  love  for  music,  and  gratified  .him  with  a  fine 
piano  and  plenty  of  new  music. 

Presently  the  boys  came  across  the  orchestral  parts  of  Righini's 
overture  to  "Tigranes,"  and  forthwith  mustered  their  forces  for  per- 
formance. They  had  two  violins,  two  flutes,  a  clarionet,  and  two 
horns.  Robert  directed  and  undertook  to  supply  the  missing  parts 
upon  the  piano.  Their  success  encouraged  them  to  undertake  other 
t4isks  of  a  similar  kind,  which,  also,  Robert  directed.  He  also  set  to 
music  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  psalm  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
this  was  given  by  the  same  performers,  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  such 
boys  as  could  sing.  In  all  these  and  such  like  exercises,  the  father 
recognized  the  plain  indication  of  Providence  that  the  son  was  in- 
tended for  a  musician,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  thwart  the  design.  The 
mother,  however,  had  a  poor  idea  of  the  musical  profession,  and  thought 
onlv  of  the  hardships  it  carried  with  it. 

As  a  l)oy  Robert  was  full  of  tricks  and  sports.  But  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  a  change  came  over  him,  and  he  became  more  reserved  and 
])rono  to  revery.  This  habit  never  forsook  him  through  lift*.  It  was, 
])orliaps,  increased  by  the  death  of  his  appreciative  and  kin<l-hearted 
fatlicr,  which  took  i)lace  in  1826,  when  Robert  was  but  sixteen.  In 
deference  to  his  mother's  wishes  he  matriculated  at  Leipsic  as  a  law 
student  in  18;;i8. 

Through  his  father's  example  ho  had  already  made  the  accpiain- 
tance  of  Byron's  poems.  He  now  became  infected  with  a  perfect  fevt^r 
for  Jean  Paul.  Here,  also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  P^ric^drioh 
Wieck,  and  became  his  pupil  in  piano-playing.  The  daughter,  (^lara, 
then  but  nine  vears  old,  attracted  him  very  much  bv  her  reniarkable 
talent.  Schumann  loft  Leipsic  for  Heidelburg  for  a  while,  in  order  to 
attend  certain  lectures  there.  Now  ensued  a  still  more  violcMit  con- 
test between  law  and  music,  which  resulted  at  last  in  his  return  to 
Leipsic  in  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  music,  whicrh 
he  besfan  to  do  airain  under  Wieck's  instruction.  But  this  course  was 
not  rapid  enough  for  the  impatient  student,  wiio  imagined  iiimself  the 
discoverer  of  a  secret  by  which  the  time  of  ])racti(!e  couhl  be  much 
siiortened.  The  experiment,  whatever  it  was,  worked  disastrously,  and 
had  the  eflPect  of  destroying  the  use  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  consequently  in  disabling  him  from  piano-playing  altogether. 
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lie  now  (levotcMl  himself  to  composition,  and  produced  his  op.  1, 
variations  on  the  name  "Abegg,"  and  directly  his  "  Papillons,''  or 
scenes  at  a  ball.  In  these  his  talent  and  originality  were  plain  enough, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  clearness.  Incitetl  by  the  criticism  which  these 
works  met  on  all  hands,  he  took  up  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  com- 
position, and  little  by  little  acquired  smoothness  of  style.  Thus  he 
produced  his  two  sets  of  studies  after  Paganini,  op.  3  and  op.  10,  the 
J}aV'Uhhuudlertanzi\  op.  6,  the  Toccata,  Allegro,  Carnival,  op.  9,  the 
sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  and  the  "  Phantasie  Stucke,"'  oj).  12.  The 
latter  set  of  pieces  has  become  universally  favorite,  and  shows  Schu- 
mann's originality  in  a  favorable  light.  They  have  already  been  ana- 
lyzed in  Chapter  XXXIII,  and  need  not  here  be  taken  up 
again. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  this  first  epoch  is  the 
Etudes  Syjnphoniques^  an  air,  twelve  variations,  and  a  finale.  These 
variations  are  not  so  much  un foldings  of  the  theme,  as  associated  or 
congenial  ideas  and  images  called  up  by  it,  as  it  is  dwelt  upon  in  the 
mind.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  less  like  an  ordi- 
nary set  of  variations.  Instead  of  the  usual,  somewhat  timid  progres- 
sion from  one  variation  to  the  next,  we  here  eifoct  the  boldest  transi- 
tions. At  times  we  lose  the  theme  completely.  Then  it  ro-appears. 
This  work  is  (extremely  interesting,  because  the  forms  are  sliort,  and 
the  musical  nature  of  the  whole  is  of  the  most  ])recious  rjuality.  Of 
similar  excellence  is  the  Kreisleriana,  op.  10,  and  the  Ilumoreske, 
op.  20. 

In  ISnS  Schumann  united  with  a  few  others  in  establish  in  12:  the 
Keue  ZciUrJirtft fijr  Mimk  (New  J(mrnal  of  Music),  as  the  advocate 
of  progression,  and  as  opposed  to  pedantry  and  (other  peoj)le"'s)  c(;nceit. 
Like  all  journals  devoted  to  art,  it  was  ])ul)lished  at  a  loss,  but  was 
kept  up  for  several  years,  and  to  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Schumann's  opinions  and  criticisms  np(^n  contemporary 
music.  Two  volumes  of  his  writings  are  now  available  in  English,  and 
exhibit  him  in  an  altogether  favorable  \\)r\\\.  Meantime  his  affairs  of 
the  heart  made  haste  slowly.  After  several  episodes,  he  finally  settled 
down  to  the  conviction  that  Clara  Wieck  was  indispensable  to  his  hap- 
piness. Father  Wieck  objected,  for  reas<jns  not  j)ul)licly  stated,  but 
])robably  on  account  of  doubt  of  the  Iov^t's  fixity  of  purpose  and  sta- 
bility of  talent.  At  length  an  engagement  was  allowed,  and  in  1840 
Schumann  burst  out  in  song,  composing  in  a  single  year  one  hundred 
and  fort V.  Amonir  them  were  those  two  st^ts  "Woman's  Love  and 
Life,''  and  "Poet's  Love,''  which  still  remain  among  the    most   highly 
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prized  achievements  in  this  line.  In  this  year  ho  was  married  to  Clara 
Wieck,  on  the  12th  of  September. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  orchestral  instruments  and  pro- 
duced his  piano  quartette  and  quintette,  and  his  B  flat  symphony. 
This  was  followed  by  other  orchestral  works,  and  in  1851  by  the  sym- 
phony in  D  minor.  In  1841  he  became  connected  with  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Leipsic  as  teacher  of  piano-playing,  composition,  and  the  art 
of  playing  from  score.  This  continued  until  his  removal  to  Dresden, 
which  took  place  in  1844:.  He  had  already  in  1840  composed  his 
charming  and  highly  romantic  work  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Dresden  he  set  to  work  on  the  epilogue  to  the  Faust  mu- 
sic. The  incessant  activity  of  his  mind  finally  resulted  in  throwing  it 
completely  off  its  balance,  and  gave  rise  to  distressing  symptoms  of 
melancholy.  In  1848  he  wrote  his  opera  of  "  Genoveva,"  which,  al- 
though full  of  beautiful  music,  is  not  well  adapted  for  dramatic  per- 
formance. Here  also  followed,  in  an  order  which  we  have  no  room  to 
trace,  the  later  coin])ositions  for  the  piano.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
Diisseldorf  as  municipal  director,  and  was  received  with  a])anquetand 
concert.  His  position  here  was  pleasant,  but  he  ha<l  as  little  talent  for 
dircctinii:  as  teachin<?.  In  1853  he  and  his  wife  made  a  concert  tour 
tiirough  the  Xetlierlands,  where  Schumann  was  delighted  to  find  his 
music  as  well  known  as  at  home.  "Everywhere,"  he  writes,  "there 
were  fine  performances  of  my  symphonies,  even  the  most  dilficult." 

Still  his  malady  increased.  He  imagined  he  heard  a  tone,  which 
pursued  him  incessantly,  and  from  which  harmonies,  nay  whole  com- 
positions were  gra<lually  developed.  He  became  sleepless,  and  cast 
down  with  melancholy.  At  length  he  threw  himself  into  the  Rhine, 
from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  He  was  removed  to  a 
private  asylum  at  Endenich,  where  he  died  two  years  later,  July  31, 
18oG. 

"  Robert  Schumann  was  of  middling  stature,  almost  tall,  and  slightly 
corpuh^nt.  His  bearing  while  in  health  was  haughty,  distinguisiied, 
dignified  and  calm;  his  gait  slow,  soft,  and  a  little  shnenly.  While  at 
home  he  generally  wore  felt  shoes.  He  often  pac(Ml  his  room  on  tip- 
toe, apparently  without  cause.  His  eyes  wcjre  generally  down-cast, 
half-closed,  and  only  brightened  in  intercourse  with  intimate  friends, 
but  then  most  pleasantly.  His  countenance  produced  an  agreeable, 
kindly  impression;  it  was  without  regular  beauty,  and  not  ])articularly 
intellectual.  The  fine  cut  mouth,  usually  puckered  as  if  to  whistle, 
was,  next  to  the  eyes,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  his  full,  round, 
ruddy  face.     Above  the  heavy  nose  rose  a  high,  bold,  arched  brow. 
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which  broadened  visibly  at  the  temples.  His  head,  covered  with  lon^, 
thick,  dark-brown  hair,  was  firm  and  intensely  powerful,  we  mi<^ht  say 
square.*" 

As  a  composer  Sciunnann  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  en- 
tiro  history  of  music.  Liszt  acutely  remarked,  "  Schumann  thinJc8 
music  better  than  any  other  since  Beethoven."  We  have  already  seen 
that  Bach  establishe<l  modern  tonalitv  bv  taking  it  as  he  found  it  al- 
ready  developed  for  him  in  Fugu<.>,  and  applying  it  to  the  expression 
of  musical  feeling,  the  vital  element  which  had  been  generally  want- 
ing in  the  music  written  befon*  Iiis  day.  After  Bach,  nothing  new  was 
done  for  music!  but  to  invent  clearer  forms,  and  to  master  its  use  as 
the  expression  of  light  and  deep  feeling  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  classical  school.  We  have  also  seen  that  Beethoven,  in  some  of  his 
works,  goes  beyond  the  classical  idea,  and  actually  enters  upon  the 
province  of  the  romantic.  This  he  does  \u  the  stronger  contrasts  of 
his  works,  especially  in  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  13,  110  and  111 
Yet  in  these  works  which  are  so  full  of  fettling,  and  expressed  with  such 
masterful  power,  there  is  after  all  a  certain  repose  and  classical  dig- 
nity bevond  which  they  do  not  come.  Tliese  elements  are  still  more 
noticeable  in  his  opera  "Fidelio,''  where  tiiere  was  room  for  him  to 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  truly  romantic  manner.  But  no!  here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  is  distiiictly  the  instrumeTital  composer,  considering  the 
music  first  and  the  text  afterwards.  That  the  music  is  far  above  that 
of  any  Italian  opera,  comes  not  from  Beethoven's  s(iizure  of  the  text, 
l>ut  from  his  range  of  expression  as  a  musician.  It  is  as  music  that 
"  Fidelio  ""  surpasscid  other  op(»ras,  and  not  as  a  poetico-musical  inter- 
pretation of  a  highly  po(»tic  and  suggestive  text.  The  same  peculiari- 
ties of  Beethoven's  niusii^  are  still  more  perceptible  in  the  symphonies, 
where  he  is  always  moved  by  musical  considerations  as  such.  Nothing 
tempts  him  from  the  strictly  appropriate  and  suitable  development  of 
his  theme.  True,  he  does  this  with  consummate  beauty,  and  sets  it  off 
by  the  most  delightful  contrasts,  but  in  all  lie  is  reposeful,  elegant, 
beautiful.  The  very  fineness  of  the  work  makes  it  ineffective  to  com- 
mon  minds.  Yet,  how  mucih  more  effective  to  tliose  who  have  the  ears 
to  hear. 

Schubert  is  in  many  respects  to  be  counted  a  romantic  composer. 
Yet  we  have  but  to  study  his  nnisic  de(»ply  to  perceive  that  his  roman- 
ticism is  spasmodic  and  tem])orary,  while  the  natural  range  of  his 
thouxjfht  is  according  to  the  methods  of  the  classical.  Thus  while  in 
his  great  romantic  songs,  like  the  Krl  King,  he  is  distinctly  a  romantic 
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writer,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  poetry  is  withdrawn  he  develops  his 
musical  ideas  at  great  lengths,  strictly  in  the  classic  method.  This  is 
to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Schubert's  instrumental  works,  and  he  is  es- 
pecially  the  longest-winded  composer  of  all.  No  one  else  is  so  un- 
wearied in  turning  over  the  same  idea;  and,  it  may  be  added,  no  one 
else  does  so  with  such  elegance  and  grace. 

Schumann,  on  the  contrarv,  is  romantic  in  the  verv  essence  of  his 
musical  thought.  When  he  is  writing  to  a  text  he  is  graphic  and  flex- 
ible in  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  words.  But  when  lie  is  writing 
instrumental  music  merely,  he  is  equally  direct  and  full  of  humor. 
The  classical  method  of  developing  musical  ideas  is  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture and  impossible  for  him.  All  through  his  life  he  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  write  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  canons  of 
form.  He  disciplined  himself  in  counterpoint  and  fugue  under  the 
best  masters  of  his  dav,  and  studied  ea^erlv  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
Yet  he  could  never  develop  an  idea  easily  and  naturally  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  classic.  His  fugues  are  forced,  his  counterpoint 
spasmodic,  and  his  sonatas  his  poorest  work.  His  songs  are  at  times 
bailly  placed  for  the  voice,  and  (Mitirely  unlike  every  thing  that  a  song 
ought  to  be — if  we  may  believe  the  critics  who  wrote  upon  them  in 
SL'humann's  life-time.  Yet  they  have  made  their  way  and  are  now 
accepted  as  among  the  most  successful  efforts  yet  made  to  unite  poetry 
and  music.  So  also  in  the  instrumental  pieces.  These  little,  fantastic, 
irregular  compositions  are  now  j)layed  and  enjoyed  all  the  world  over, 
although  they  do  not  contain  a  single  element  of  the  ^'grateful  '^  salon 
piece  for  the  pianoforte. 

Yet  the  classical  moment  in  music  had  not  passed  by  in  Schu- 
mann's day.  Beethoven's  later  sonatas  were  as  yet  a  sealed  book. 
Mendelssohn,  although  on  the  whole  to  be  counted  for  a  romantic  com- 
poser, handled  musical  ideas  with  an  ease  and  classical  elegance, 
limited  only  by  the  inherent  lightness  of  the  ideas  themselves.  Cho- 
pin, a  still  more  poetic  writer,  and  the  inventor  of  very  many  entirely 
new  ways  of  proceeding,  yet  develops  his  ideas  in  liis  own  new  ways, 
somehow  not  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  classical  model.  Chopin  is  every- 
where new  and  original;  but  he  has  also  a  certain  epic  breadth.  He 
writes  long  movements,  which  are  well  sustained,  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  point  of  formal  beauty. 

Schumann,  doubtless,  would  have  agreed  with  the  late  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  that  "a  long  poem  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  There  is  never 
a  long  piece  of  music  in  Schumann.  But  instead  thereof,  short  pieces, 
strongly  differentiated  and  contrasted,  and  out  of  them  are    built   up, 
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inosaio-wise,  long  movements.  So  it  is  in  his  pianoforte  concertos, 
sonatas,  his  quartettes  and  symphonies.  The  distinguishing  greatness 
of  Schumann,  then,  is  not  in  his  large  pieces,  for  in  all  of  them  he  is 
one  way  or  anotlier  hampered.  In  the  pianoforte  concerto,  for  exam- 
ple, tliere  .are  no  effective  passages.  It  is  in  places  difficult  enough, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  a  hravoura  piece.  Even  the  cadenza  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  any  thing  likely  to  bring  down  the  house.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  works  ever  written,  and  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  idejis,  although,  to  be  sure,  these  are  mainly  for  the  piano. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  Schumainrs  genius,  that  he  is  on  the 
whole  a  pianoforte  composer.  Although  he  wrote  a  large  amount  for 
other  instruments  an<l  for  the  voice,  his  ])iano  works  are  the  ones  on 
which  his  fame  chieflv  rests.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  while 
this  is  the  cas<?,  he  has  never  written  "gratefully"'  for  the  pianoforte, 
but  always  the  new  and  original.  Hence  his  piano  pieces  had  to  wait 
a  lonix  time  for  their  merits  to  become  known.  One  mijjcht  almost  sav 
that  tiiey  had  to  wait  for  a  generation  of  players  able  to  understand 
them  and  tlo  them  justice. 

S<*humann  is  essentially  the  music  thinker,  lie  writes  well  for 
no  instrument  whatever,  nor  even  for  tln^  voice.  The  entire  art  of 
piano  playing,  and  especially  of  early  technical  practice,  has  had  to  be 
re-modele*!  in  order  to  provide  the  techni(\'il  abilitv  with  which  to 
properly  n^nder  these  works  of  his.  Ills  symphonies  not  only  are  ma«le 
up  out  of  bits,  like  all  his  long  pieces,  h\\\  are  badly  written  for  the 
strinirs,  the  verv  roun<latioii  of  the  orchestra.  Vt*t  the  music  has  in  it 
such  force  and  freshness,  that  these*  works  hold  their  positi(.>n,  not  only 
against  the  more  reposeful  and  elegant  works  of  I>eethov(Mi  and  the 
classical  composers,  but  against  modern  works  also,  cvcmi  though  in 
some  cases  much  better  writt<Mi.  liaeh  establisln^d  tlu^  musical  vo- 
cabulary within  which  the  entire  (tlassical  school  cxprcssj^l  itself.  In 
like  manner  Schumann  did  this  i"nr  tin'  romantic  school.  Xothinir  es- 
sentiallv  new  has  been  added  to  musical  ])hras<M)lo<i:v  sine*'  Schumann, 
but  oidv  to  master  the  use  of  his  new  inoiles  of  ex])ression.  M'hat 
these  are  it  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out.  If  wc»  (»xainine  th(»  har- 
mony we  can  not  sav  that  Schumann  uses  anv  chord  that  mav  not  b(» 
foun<l  in  Bach.  Xor  is  the  novelty  in  pcri<^d  formation'-.  l>ut  ]ierha|)s, 
if  in  anv  siiiirle  element,  in  the  manner  of  niotivj'-transformation.  In 
this  resj)ect  the  dilH^reTice  Ixjtwecm  Sclnnnann  ami  l>ach  or  J>e(»thi>\(Mi 
is  world-wide.  In  Bach  there  is,  to  \n\  sure,  a  fn.*>h  ami  thoroughly 
right  theimitic^  development,  and  so  in  B<?etlioven.  In  the  latter  his  fan- 
tasy sometimes  carries  him  to  great  lengths,  as  in  the  IJondo  C'apriccioso. 
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But  ill  Schumann  this  fantasy  becomes  much  more  fantastic  and  hu- 
moristic.  In  many  cases  it  is  so  violent  Jis  to  forbid  his  adhering  to  a 
single  idea  and  working  it  out  thoroughly.  Instead  of  that  lie  flies 
restlessly  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  to  \t}t  another,  until  the  lis- 
tener wearies  of  it.  So  he  violates  all  canons  of  beauty,  and  destruc- 
tive criticism  breaks  all  her  vials  of  wrath  upon  him.  Yet  the  strongest 
of  these  pieces  has  something  true  and  tender  in  it.  When  a  Rubin- 
steii>  produces  the  key  that  unlocks  the  magic  door,  we  enter  and  find 
here  a  world  of  tenderness  and  fanciful  bcautv.  So  has  it  been  with 
tile  apparently  most  unjustifiable  of  these  works,  like,  for  example,  the 
Carnival,  the  Fcischingsschwatik  au^  Wien^  and  so  on. 

Tt  is  Schumann  who  has  in  one  effort  taujcht  the  musical  world 
two  lessons :  that  there  is  poetry  in  music,  and  that  there  is  music  in 
the  piaiiuforte.  His  creative  activity  busied  itself  along  the  line  where 
poetry  and  n*usic  join.  Although  an  imaginative  and  fanciful  person, 
he  had  a  true  instinct  for  valid  and  logical  expression  in  music.  So,  even 
in  his  most  far-fetchod  passages,  the  melodic  and  harmonic!  sequences, 
although  n(»w,  are  inherently  right,  and  entirely  compatible  with  those 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Hence  whatever  ground  his  music  has  gained, 
it  has  lield.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  also  a  fancy  in  which  every 
fantastic  idea  found  congenial  soil.  The  proper,  the  conventional,  the 
jillowjible,  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  gave  loose  rein  to  his  humor 
and  followed  it  whithersoever  it  led.  Xor  vet  in  this  did  he  lose  his 
l):i lance.  For  at  the  bottom  he  had  the  kev  to  the  riddle,  which  we 
liave  before  several  times  pointed  out:  the  relatio)i  of  music  to  emotion. 
And  so  while  his  fancy  took  him  far,  and  into  many  new  paths,  his  fine 
musical  sense  kept  him  from  passing  beyond  what  was  inherently  right 
in  music,  as  such.  That  he  often  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sym- 
metrical, the  well-sounding,  or  even  the  agreeable,  we  can  aflord  to 
forgive  for  the  sake  of  the  vigor  of  his  imagination,  and  the  inben»nt 
sweetn(»ss  and  soundness  of  his  disposition.  And  it  is  these  which  on 
tli<»  whole  have  supported  and  justified  his  works. 

List  op  Sciiumanx  Illustrations. 

1.  {}fodercUely  Difficult,  Employing  the  Pianoforte  and  a  Soprano.) 

1.  "The  Entrance,"  "  Wayside  Inn,"  and  **  Homeward"  from  the  Forest  Scenes, 

op.  82. 

2.  "The  Hat  of  Green,"  Soprano. 

3.  a.  Romance  in  F  sharp,  op.  2S. 
b.  Hunting  Song. 

4.  "  O  Sunshine,"  Soprano. 
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5.  Nachlsttlcke  in  C  and  F,  op.  23. 

6.  "  Moonlight,"  Soprano. 

7.  "  End  of  the  Song,"  from  op.  12. 

2.  Difficult, 

1.  Etudes  Symphoniques,  op.  13,  Theme,  variations  1,  2,  8,  7, 11, 12,  and  Finale. 

2.  "  Thou  King  upon  my  Finger,*'  Soprano. 

3.  "  Aufschwung,**  *'  Warum,"  and  "  Knde  vom  Lied,**  from  op.  12. 

4.  "  He  the  Best  of  all,  th(;  Noble.st,"  Soprano. 

5.  Novellette  in  F,  No.  1,  Romance  in  F  sharp,  and  Novellette  in  E.  No. 7. 

3.  Illustrations  of  tlic  Romantic 

1.  Scnu.MANN'.  — a.  Novellette  in  E,  No.  7. 

b.  Prophetic  Birds. 

c.  Traumeswirren. 

d.  AVarum. 

e.  Ende  vom  Lied. 

2.  ScnLBERT.  —  "  The  Erl  King,**  Soprano. 

8.  Ciiopix.  — a.  Scherzo  in  D  flat,  op.  31. 

b.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  op.  15. 

c.  Ballade  in  A  flat,  op.  47. 

4.  SciriMANN.  —  "  He  the  Best  of  all,  the  Noblest.** 

5.  (.'HoriN.  —  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  op.  58. 


CHAPTER     FIFTY. 


LISZT. 


Liszt  is  ono  of  the  most  rcMiiarkablo  personages  who  lias  yet  ap- 
piMred  in  music.  His  life  is  briefly  told  by  Francis  Heuil'er,  in  Grove's 
**  Dictionary,"  as  follows: 

'*  Franz  Liszt  was  born  Octobt^r  'i'^,  ISll,  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary, 
the  son  of  Adam  Liszt,  an  ollicial  in  tiie  imperial  service,  and  a  musi- 
cal amateur  of  sufTicient  attainment  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  rudiments 
of  pianoforte-playing.  At  tin*  ag(»  of  nine;  young  Liszt  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Oiidenburg,  with  suc^h  success  tliat  several 
Hungarian  noblemen  guarante(?d  him  suilicient  means  to  continue  his 
studies  for  six  years.  For  that  j)urp{)se  lie  went  to  Vienna,  and  took 
lessons  from  Czerny  on  the  pianoforte,  and  from  Salieri  and  Rand- 
hartinger  in  composition.  Tiuj  latter  intnxluced  the  lad  to  his  friend 
Franz  Schubert.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was  j)robably  in  a  va- 
riation (the  5J4th)  on  a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  one  of  fifty  contributed  by 
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tho  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  for  which  Beethoven,  when  asked 
for  a  single  variation,  wrote  thirty-three  (op.  120).  The  collection, 
entitled  Vaterlandische  Kiinstler-Verein,  was  published  in  June,  1823. 
In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hoped  that  his 
rapidly  growing  reputation  would  gain  liiin  admission  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  spite  of  his  foreign  origin.  But  Cheruhini  refused  to  make 
an  exception  in  his  favor,  and  he  continued  his  studies  under  Reicha 
and  Paiir.  Shortly  afterwards  he  also  made  his  first  serious  attempt  at 
composition,  and  an  operetta  in  one  act,  called  '  Don  Sanche,'  was 
produced  at  the  Acadeniie  Royale,  October  17, 1825,  and  well  received. 
Artistic  tours  to  Switzerland  and  England,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
success,  occupy  the  period  till  the  year  1827,  when  Liszt  lost  his  father 
and  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
mother.  During  his  stav  in  Paris,  where  he  settled  for  some  vears,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  French  literature,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine  and  Geor<re  Sand,  the  influence  of  whose  works  mav  bo 
discovered  in  his  compositions.  For  a  time  also  he  became  an  adherent 
to  Saint-Simon,  but  soon  n»v(jrt(Ml  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  which, 
as  an  artist  and  a  mauj  he  has  since  adhered  devoutly. 

"  The  interval  from  181)9  to  1847  Liszt  spent  in  traveling  almost  in- 
oossantlv  from  one  country  to  another,  beinff  evervwhere  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  Art.  In  England  he 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  May  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Ilum- 
iMcl),  May  11,  1840  (Concertstiick,  Weber),  and  June  8,  1840  (Kreut- 
zer-sonata).  Here  abne  his  reception  seems  to  have  been  less  warm 
than  was  expected,  and  Liszt,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at  once  un- 
dertook to  bear  the  loss  that  might  have  fallen  on  his  agent.  Of  this 
generosity  numerous  instances  might  be  cited.  The  charitable  jmr- 
poses  to  which  Liszt's  genius  has  been  made  subservient  are  h'gion, 
and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  that  of  technical  perfection  he  is  un- 
rival(?d  amongrst  virtuosi.  The  disaster  caused  at  Pestli  bv  the  inun- 
dation  of  the  Danube  (1837)  was  considerably  all(?viat(Ml  by  the 
princely  sum  —  the  result  of  several  concerts  —  contributed  ]»y  this 
artist;  and  when  two  years  later  a  considerable  sum  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  at  Pesth,  he  insisted  upon  the 
money  being  given  to  a  struggling  young  sculptor,  whom  he  moreover 
assisted  from  his  private  means.  The  poor  of  Raiding  also  had  cause 
to  remember  the  visit  paid  by  Liszt  to  his  native  village  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven's  monument  at  Bonn 
owed  its  existence,  or  at  least  its  speedy  completion,  to  Liszt's  liber- 
ality.    When  the  subsoriptions  for  the  purpose   began   to   fail,   Liszt 
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offered  to  pay  tlie  balance  required    from    his    own    pocket,   provided 
only  that  the  choice  of  the  sculptor  should  be  left   to   him.     From  the 
be<ri mi inii:  of  the  forties  dates  Liszt's  more    intimate   connection  with 
Weimar,  where  in  1840  he  settled  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.    This 
stav  was  to  be  fruitful  in  more  than  one  sense.     When   he  closed  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso,  and  ac(;ej)ted   a  j)ermanent   engagement   as  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theater  at  Weimar,  h(»   did   so    with    the    distinct 
j)urpose  of  becoming  the  advocate  of  the  rising  nnisical  generation,  ])y 
the  performance  of  su(rh  works  as  were  written  regardless  of  immediate 
success,  and  therefore  had  little  chance  of  seeing  the  light  of  the  stage. 
At  short  intervals  eleven  operas  of  living  composers  w<?re   either  j)er- 
formed  for  the  first  time  (^r  n^vived  on  the    W(iimar  stage.     Amongst 
tlu^se  may  Ix;  counted    such    works    as    l^ohengrhi^    Tii)inhausf:i\  and 
The  Fhjlntj  Dntchnvm  of   Wagner,    Benvcnvto    Cdlini   by    Berlioz, 
Schumann's  Gcnoctva.  and   music  U)  Bvron's    'Manfred.'      Schubert \s 
AJfons(t  (did  JCstrellit  was  also  r(\scued  from  oblivion  by  Liszt's  exer- 
tions.    For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  small   provincial    city  was  once 
more  to  be  the  artistic  center  of  German v,  as  it  had  been   in  the  davs 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Herder.     From  all    sides   musicians  and  ama- 
tr'urs  flocked  to  Weimar,  to  witness  the  astonishing   feats   to  which  a 
small  but  (Excellent  c«)minunitv    of   sinjjfi'rs    and    instrumentalists  were 
insjiired  by  the  genius  of  th(?ir   leader.      In   this    way    was   formed  the 
the  nucleus  of  a  irrou|>    of    vouni::    and     enthusiastic    musicians,  wIks 
whatever  mav  be  thf)U2:ht  of  tl-.eir  aims    and    achievements,    were  and 
an*  at  any  r::te  inspired  by  perfect  d(?votion  to  music   and   its  i)oetical 
aims.      It  was,  IndecMl,  at  these  Weimar  gatherings  that   the  musicians 
who  now  form  the  so-(!alled  School  of  the   Future,   till    then    unknown 
to  eacrh  other  and  divided  locally  and   mentallv,    (*ame    first    to  a  (?lear 
understanding  oi  their  [)owers  and    aspirations.     Ib)W    much    the  j>er- 
sonal  fascination  of  Liszt  contributed  to  this  desired  effect  need  \\i^\  be 
said.      Amongst  the  num<*rous  pupils  on  tlw'  i)ianoforte,  to  whom  he  at 
the  same  period  opened   the    invaluable*    trcasun^    of  his   technical   ex- 
perience, may  be  mentioned  Ilans  vt>n  BiUow,  the    worthy    disciple  of 
such  a  master. 

"The  remaining  facts  f)f  Liszt's  life  may  be  snmnuMl  up  in  a  few- 
words.  Tn  IS,")!)  he  left  his  ofliclal  position  at  tin*  Opera  in  Weimar 
owing  to  th(;  captious  op]>osition  niadr*  Id  the  ])rodnction  of  (^(^rnrlius' 
'  Barlx'r  of  Bagdad,' at  the  Wc'imar  Tlieat(?r.  Since  that  lime  he  has 
becMi  living  at  intervals  at  Rome,  Pestlu  and  W<,'imar,  always  sur- 
roundcnl  by  a  circb;  of  pupils  and   admirers,    and   always   working  for 
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music  and  musicians  in  the  unselfish  and  truly  catholic  spirit  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life." 

Liszt'S  position  in  the  world  of  art  is  one  that  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar and  unexampled.  He  appeared  in  Paris  just  at  the  time  when 
Thalberg  had  made  a  profound  impression  by  the  ease  of  his  playing  and 
the  remarkable  results  attainable  from  the  piano.  What  Thalberg  did 
was  to  carry  a  melody  in  the  center  of  the  compass  of  the  instrument, 
principally  with  the  two  thumbs,  and  to  surround  it  with  an  elabora- 
tion of  passage-work  entirely  unheard  of  before.  The  melody  so  car- 
ried was  not  left  to  itself,  or  merely  pounded  out,  but  made  to  sing, 
and  delivered  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  phrasing,  as  if,  indeed, 
the  player  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  just  then  but  to  play  that 
melody.  There  was  in  all  of  Thalberg's  j)ieces  a  certain  similarity  of 
style,  and  in  his  performance  a  certain  coldness. 

All  this,  which  Tlialborg  did  so  beautifully  and  elegantly,  yet  so 
coldly,  Liszt  did  spontaneously,  and  [^with  an  endless  caprice  of 
color  and  shading  as  the  mood  chancod.  IJesidtrs  those  things,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  attached  little  importance,  Liszt's  exuberent  fancy 
brpkf?  out  in  every  direction,  especially  towards  the  now,  the  startling, 
the  astonishing.  For  his  calmer  moments  he  had  his  work  ready  to 
his  hands  in  the  elegant  but  dramatically  suggestive  compositions  of 
Chopin,  and  tliese  Liszt  played  with  a  fire  and  strength  far  bc3'ond  the 
fi'uble  powers  of  Chopin  himself.  *  . 

As  a  player  Liszt  gathered  up  and  com])ined  within  himself  all 
the  excellencies  of  piano-playing  known  before  him,  and  added  to 
this,  his  inherited  capital,  a  perfectly  tropical  luxuriance  of  elaboration 
in  everv  direction. 

The  jiossibilities  latent  in  the  diminished  seventh  and  the  chro- 
matic scale,  were  very  plainly  suggested  in  Mozart's  wind-parts  of 
ILinders  "  The  People  that  Walked  in  Darkness,"  but  they  remained 
a  scaled  book  to  the  pianist  until  Chopin  showed  ihvui  at  the'r  true 
value  on  the  pianoforte.  This  new  path  attracttMl  Liszt,  who  has 
(^(Tected  a  thousand  transformations  on  these  elennints,  most  of  tliem 
much  simpler  and  less  subtle  than  Cho])in's,  ]mt  p<»rlia[)s  on  that  very 
account  all  the  more  effective  in  concert.  And  so  wo  find  in  Liszt's 
transcriptions  and  paraphrases  of  songs  and  orchestral  works,  not  oidy 
very  elective  solos  for  virtuoso  performance,  but  also  an  actual  and 
very  influential  enlargement  of  the  available  field  of  the  piano,  and, 
more  and  more  in  his  later  works,  a  demand  upon  the  player  for  intel- 
ligence and  musical  discrimination  of  touch.     In  liis  earlier  transcrip- 
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tions  lio  is  concorned  with  oponitic  melodies,  and  those  iniiinly  of 
Verdi,  Rossini  and  Meverbeer.  In  his  hiter  works  lie  traverses  the 
whole  range  of  musical  literaturo.  Symphonies,  quartettes,  masses, 
operas,  oratorios,  and,  last  and  htast  promising  of  all,  Wagners  '' Art- 
AVork  of  the  Future," — all  these  le-attire  themselves  in  habiliments 
of  pianoforte  passages,  «and  jiose  for  drawing-room  use. 

Liszt  has  been  the  great  music  teach(?r  of  the  last  forty  years.  Ho 
has  never  received  a  dollar  for  musical  instruction,  but  has  given  his 
services  in  ])ure  love  ft)r  the  art.  All  good  pianists  owe  much  to  him  ; 
not  otdy  to  the  silent  but  forcible  inspiration  of  his  ])rintcd  works,  but 
also  still  more  to  his  personal  examph*  and  criticism.  As  long  ago  as 
185*2  he  had  a  class  of  seven  or  eij^ht  youni::  men  at  Weimar,  all  of 
whom  have  since  become  famous.  Amon<r  them  were  Ilans  von 
Biilow,  Carl  Klindworth,  Joachim  Raff,  William  Mason,  Dionys  Priick- 
ner,  and  Joseph  .Toachim.  Later  additions  were  Edouard  Rcmenyi  and 
Carl  Tausig.  Not  only  were  pianists  here,  but  violinists,  singers, 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  literary  men  of  all  kinds,  all  of  whom 
foiHid  something  inspiring  and  helj)ful  in  this  magical  and  unconven- 
tional atmosphere.  Sinoe  1853  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  concert 
pianist  in  the  world  has  been  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  Liszt. 

A  wrong  idea  of  Liszt  as  a  ]>ianist  is  hold  l)y  lhos<?  who  .suppose 
that  his  plaviny*  is  characterized  bv  irreat  force  and  extrava<xance. 
Imagine  a  very  tall  and  slender  man,  more  than  six  feet,  with  enor- 
mouslv  lonix  arms  and  linLr<^i*?5'  ^i'*  'Sits  bolt  upriiiht,  his  hmir  le^fsbent 
at  a  sharp  angle  at  tlie  knee.  The  trowsers  are  hcM  down  by  straps. 
His  fa(N'  bears  an  ascetic  exj)ression.  His  hair  is  lonir,  white,  and 
floats  upon  his  shoulders.  His  i-yes  are  half-closed,  anil  he  scanu.'lv 
ever  l(.)ok^  ;it  his  IumhIs.  He  sits  ix'rftM'tlv  still.  Tliose  lontr  rin'^-ers 
go  meandering  DVi'V  ihe  key-board  like  gigantic  S])Idi?rs.  Y<^u  shud- 
der at  the  si;^ht.  He  seems  to  be  i)lavin;r  slowlv.  Th(5  touch  is  every- 
tiling  but  htjtito.  This  hr  does  with  tin-  pe«hd.  Ycjt  in  this  ('asy,  non- 
chalant fashion  lu^  is  ini[)rovising  the  most  wierd  or  imj)ressive  harmo- 
nicas, or  ])lays  at  first  sight  the  mnst  dliriculi  productions  of  other  vir- 
tuosi. Xavl  he  even  takes  a  full  scon*  of  a  i)ianoforte  concerto  bv 
sonn^  new  aiithor,  and  plays  it  from  tlic  cr;Mnp«'d  ;m<l  obscure  liand- 
writinir  as  coollv  ami  vi^-orouslv  :i>  If  In-  had  writt(?n  it  himself,  and  rt 
till'  verv  samc^  lirst  siufht  reaiis  also  tln»  orchestral  i):irts,  and  makes 
Spoken  connnents  on  the  instrumentatioTi  as  he  go<-s  alongl  This, 
which  sounds  like  a  rha])Sodical  description,  is  littM'nllv  true  of  Li>zt. 
A  virtuoso  pupil  brings  him  a  fngm'  on  which  he  has  s])ent  nnnOi  ])r;ic- 
tice.      fiiszt  thinks  it  too  slow,  ami  plays  it  at  the  j)ro])er  tempo,      'i'he 
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youngster  takes  it  home  and  works  at  it  six  weeks  before  he  brings  it 
up  to  the  rapid  tempo.  If  now  he  were  to  bring  it  again  to  Liszt,  he 
wouhl  ])e  just  as  likely  to  play  it  again  in  yet  <loublc  sp(ied. 

Liszt  seems  to  have  been  expressly  designed  for  a  sort  of  appre- 
ciative older  brother  to  all  new  and  original  composers.  For  this  use 
his  temperament  exactly  suits.  The  points  in  their  work  that  criticism 
sticks  at,  are,  of  course,  the  new  and  sometimes  the  very  turning-points 
of  their  lasting  value.  These  points  Liszt  seizes  by  intuition.  Imper- 
fections of  a  trifling  character,  or  even  of  a  serious  kind,  so  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  main  idea  of  the  work,  have  no  power  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  vital  points.  It  was  Liszt  who  first  joined 
with  Schumann  in  recognizing  the  genius  of  Schubert.  It  was  Liszt 
who  even  went  beyond  Schumann  and  every  other  critic  in  recogniz- 
ing the  high  artistic  significance  of  the  works  of  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 

As  a  composer  Liszt  has  worked  in  every  field.  Ho  is  never  re- 
poseful. His  works  are  generally  fragmentary.  They  arc  character- 
ized bv  intense  contrasts  and  sensational  transitions.  All  available 
resources  ne  uses  unhesitatinsrlv.  His  influence  in  art  will  be  verv 
groat,  but  as  a  composer  it  will  probably  be  limited  to  his  own  genera- 
tion. His  power  is  rather  in  his  personal  inspiration  to  otlujr  men  of 
irenius,  tlian  in  a  vocation  for  a  distinctly  new  artistic  utterance,  ex- 
cept,  indeed,  upon  the  pianoforte. 

PllOGRAMMK    OF    LiSZT    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(Employing  two  Pianists  and  a  Soprano,) 

1.  Concerto  in  E  flat,  with  second  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

2.  Song,  "  Thou'rt  Like  a  Lovely  Flowfer." 
'.\.  a.  Waldesrauclien,  Concert  Study. 

h.  Spinning  Song  from  **  Flying  Dutchman." 

4.  "  Mignon's  Song." 

5.  a.  Polonaise  Heroique  in  £. 
h.  Schubcrrs  "  Wanderer.'» 

c.  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody.    (Riy<5  King  Edition.) 
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WAGMER. 

In  the  old  University  city,  Lcipsic,  was  born  on  May  22, 1813,  one 
Richard  Wagner,  who  for  many  years  has  seemed  to  the  older  and 
more  conservative  musicians  to  be  turning  the  world  upside  down,  but 
who  in  the  outcome  bids  fair  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  Leipsic 
celebrities.  Wagner  was  the  son  of  a  police  magistrate,  and  a  relative 
of  the  distinguished  tragedienne,  Johainia  Wagner.  The  boy  was  in- 
tended for  the  law,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the  St.  Thomas  school 
until  he  was  about  seventeen.  Long  before  tliis,  however,  as  he  tells 
in  his  autobiography,  lie  heard  Weber's  "  Freyschiitz -'and  a  symphony 
of  Beethoven,  and  thenceforth  he  forsook  the  Shakespearean  tragedies 
it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  compose,  in  favor  of  symphonies  and  over- 
tures. One  of  the  latter  was  actually  performed  at  the  Leipsic  thea- 
tre, but  the  elFect  of  it  was  somewhat  marred,  Wagner  says,  by  the 
big  bass  drum,  wliich  he  had  brought  in  on  tlie  accented  part  of  every 
third  measure  throughout  the  piece;  whereat,  when  the  audience 
fairly  realized  it,  tliere  was  most  derisive   laughter. 

In  1830  Wajjner  entered  as  a  music-student  at  tlie  Universitv. 
In  this  vear  he  carried  a  svini)lioiiv  of  his  tu  Dionvs  Weber  in  Vienna, 
who  praised  the  talent  he  displayed,  in  it,  and  advised  liim  to  study. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Warzburg,  wliere  his  brother  Albert  lived, 
and  wrote  there  his  first  opera,  "Die  Feen."'  In  1837  ho  went  to 
Kr>ni<j:sburo:  as  musical  director,  and  two  vears  later  he  was  writing  on 
his  "•'  Rienzi,"  at  Dresden.  Later  lie  went  to  Paris,  and  on  the 
way  read  the  legend  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  in  the  sea  voy- 
age encountered  the  storm  he  has  re])resented  in  the  overture  to  that 
opera.  In  Paris  he  nearly  starved,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  writing  pianoforte  potpourris  to  'ooil  liis  own  pot.  lie  left  Paris  in 
184*2.  in  1844  and  1845  he  wrote  "  Tannhiiuser,"  and  verv  soon  after- 
wards  his  "  Meistersinger  von  Xiirnhurg,"  and  had  sketched  "Lohen- 
grin.'' "Rienzi"*  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  in  1847, 
with  great  success.  As  early  as  this  he  was  already  at  work  on  his 
poem  of  "  Siegfried's  Death."     In  tlie  year   1848  lie   was   mixed  up  in 
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the  political  revolution,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzerland.  The 
following  year  he  brought  out  his  important  pamphlets  "Art  and  Rev- 
olution," "The  Art-Work  of  the  Future,"  and  was  at  the  same  tinu^ 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied."  As  already  re- 
counted in  the  notice  of  Liszt,  it  was  at  "Weimar  that  "  Tannhaiiser  " 
and  "  I^ohengrin  "  first  found  their  success.  The  former  sprang  into 
popularity  and  in  1853  was  performed  in  Leipsic,  Frankfort  a.  M., 
Sehwerin,  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Brombcrg,  Poscn,  Freyburg,  KOnigs- 
hurg,  Danzig,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Riga,  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  etc. 

About  1870  Wagner  began  to  plan  seriously  for  the  first  Bay- 
reuth  Festival,  which  took  place  August  13-17,  1870.  For  this  a  thea- 
tre had  been  erected,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  at  an  expense 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  the  best 
musicians  in  Germany,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and  the  singers 
embraced  the  most  distinguished  artists  —  all  of  whom  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  occasion.  The  audience  was  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  scenic  effects  were  of  the  most  elaborate  and  Gforffeous 
description.  'In  this  magiiillcent  manner  two  performances  of  his  great 
quartott(^  of  operas  tlie  "  Ring  of  the  Niebelungen  "  was  j>erformed. 
This  festival  was  repeated  in  3878. 

As  an  artist  Wagner  stands  in  a  three-fold  capacity  :  as  a  mu- 
sician, in  which  his  influence  has  been  on  the  whole  in  the  direction  of 
the  rmUstiCy  and  beyond  the  romantic.  The  Romantic,  as  we  saw  in 
tln»  earlier  parts  of  this  work  (Chap.  XXI),  rests  in  a  suggestiveness 
of  poetic  idea,  rather  than  in  an  actual  representation  of  the  external 
world;  whereas  Wfigner,  without  attempting  the  impossible  in  seek- 
ing to  represent  actual  inanimate  existence  by  means  of  tones,  has 
many  times  represented  the  forces  and  effects  of  nature  with  remarka- 
ble cleverness,  as,  for  example,  the  storm  in  the  "Flying  Dutchman," 
the  sunrise  in  "Lohengrin,"  etc.  Besides,  in  representing  emotion  he 
carries  it  to  the  verge  of  literalism.  As  an  orchestral  writer  he  is  an 
innovator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  the  world  of  music  has 
ever  seen. 

Wagner  has  also  claims  as  a  poet,  and  literary  man.  As  to  tlie 
literary  value  of  his  works,  opinions  in  Germany  differ.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remarkable  freshne;5S  and  suggestiveness 
of  his  writings  on  music,  a  part  of  which  have  lately  been  translated 
into  English.  As  a  scenic  artist,  he  has  very  much  improved  the 
mechanisms  of  the  stage,  and  introduced  the  most  complete  spectacu- 
lar eflfects  yet  contrived.  Personally,  Wagner  represents  the  opposite 
disposition  to  that  of  Liszt.     For  whereas  Liszt  is  generous  and  quick 
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to  recognize  merit  in  all,  and  the  last  to  claim  any  for  himself,  Wagner 
is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  ideas  as  to  have  little  time  to  study 
those  of  other  men.  Perhaps  I  shall  make  plainer  my  estimate  of 
Wiii^ner  by  comparing  his  operatic  works  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

The  day  of  Wagner's  triumph  draws  near.  The  Baynnith  F(5sti- 
val,  tlie  persistent  quarreling  between  his  adlierents  and  classic  nm- 
sicians,  the  efforts  of  the  Thomas  orchestra,  all  have  done  somethinir 
to  bring  it  on.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Wagner's  operas  to  hold  their 
own  wherever  they  once  gain  a  foothohl.  Such  is  the  splendor  (»f 
their  instrumentation,  the  magniticence  of  their  stage  effects,  and  es- 
pecially tl^eir  remarkable  unity,  that  they  not  only  improve  on  acquain- 
tance, but  make  almost  all  other  operas  pale  in  comparison.  Thuir 
masterly  unity  is  the  great  point  in  their  favor.  They  exhibit  no  dis- 
crepancy between  poet  anil  composer,  nor  between  both  and  the  stage- 
manager;  but  the  same  mast(jr  mind  th.at  conceived  tho  plot,  elabora- 
ted the  dialogue,  and  the  musical  declamation  that  fitly  expresses  it. 
The  same  skill  seized  the  orchestra,  greatly  enlarged  it,  enriched  its 
treatment,  and  handled  it  in  complete  subjection  to  the  dramatic  idea. 
The  music  is  intense,  and  even  if  the  listener  fails  fully  to  conq^n*- 
hend  it,  he  can  but  feel  tiiat  the  fault  is  with  him,  for  tin*  masterly 
grip  of  the  conqx)ser  is  expressed  in  every  strain. 

Wagner  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Meyerbeer.  TL*  is  the  heir, 
who  having  buried  the  dead  body  with  all  proper  njspect,  lives  on  the 
]»roperty  bequeathed  him,  which  with  rare  skill  hemanages  to  increase 
four- fold. 

Meyerbeer  was  an  artist  in  ejtWfs.  There  is  scarci^ly  a  line  of 
really  heartfi^lt  musical  inspiration  in  all  his  writings;  yet  such  are 
the  sta<fO  effects,  and  the  brillianev  of  the  scoring:,  alon;'  with  the 
somewhat  over-strained  rliythms,  that  iiis  operas  form  excellent  stiiire 
jiieces  for  large  theatres.  Meanwhile  tlie  sj)ectator  feasls  his  eyes,  is 
impressed  by  the  gorgeousnrss  of  It  all,  and  wonders  why  he  is  not 
afflicted,  wonders  why  Ikj  is  cvcmi  (shall  he  say  it?)  a  little  bit  bored, 
lie  dares  not  attribute  this  feeliniif  to  his  musi(*,al  su])erioritv,  for  he 
well  remend)ers  hearinuf  "Der  Frevschiitz ''  with  ideasure  onlv  the 
nitri^t  Ixifore.  Two  niufhts  afterwards  he  hejinl  '*  T^ohenjrrin  "'  wit'n 
enjoyment.  Why  then  does  h(»  stumble  at  M<*yerl>(M.M*?  Th(»  explana- 
tion is  lo  1h'  found  in  the  change  of  standpoint  which  the  conq>osers 
have  eff(;cted,  without  mentioning  the  fact,  until  Wagrn»r  perceived 
it  and  exj)lain(Ml  it.  Such  operas  as  *••  Fra  Diavolo"  and  '*  Wm.  Tell  "'' 
are   written  to  amuse.     Tlie   former  is  a  corned  v.      The   music   is  me- 
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lodioiis,  and  the  kind  of  melody  that  fits  into  easy  harmonies,  and  car- 
ries with  it  a  sense  of  play.  Warner's  music,  on  the  other  hand, 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  work,  and  v'erv  hanl  work  it  is  too.  The 
Gluck  operas  were  designed  as  music-dramas.  This  was  also  Mozart's 
idea  of '*  Don  Juan."  In  this  idea  he  was  exactly  contrary  to  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  Da  Ponte,  who  desifriied  merely  a  comedy. 
Mozart  was  himself  too  ^ood  natured,  and  too  much  a  man  of  his  time 
to  fully  carry  out  his  own  inner  conviction.  Besides,  the  world  had 
wrestled  faithfully  with  the  xcorkintj  music  of  Bach,  and  was  just  then 
ready  only  for  something  that  could  be  enjoyed  without  work.  In 
his  ensembles  Mozart  discards  well-turned  tunes,  and  elaborates  long 
finales  of  inherently  dramatic  music,  rising  finally  t^)  a  powerful  but 
not  showy  climax.  On  the  other  hand,  his  peasants  and  smaller  char- 
acters speak  in  melodies  of  the  most  deliciously  simple  cut,  and  these, 
while  dramatically  true,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  the  audience. 
Thus  the  Mozart  standpoint  is  not  consistent  with  itself;  and  hence, 
in  spite  of  their  beauty,  tlic  Mozart  operas  do  not  fully  satisfy  either 
party.  Beethoven  in  his  "  Fidelio  "  intended  to  be  true  to  the  drama, 
and  his  music  v/i  that  opera  is  of  the  most  refined  and  ])oetic  descrip- 
tion. Still  Beethoven  was  too  gt>od  a  musician  to  l)e  a  good  opera 
composer.  In  his  idea,  repose  was  an  element  of  beauty.  Now  re- 
pose shows  itself  in  music  in  the  well-rounded  return  of  melodies  upon 
themselves,  and  in  the  intervention  of  simple  passages  to  serve  as 
contrasts  with  the  more  noble  and  passionate,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  delicious  idiocy  ot  the  grave-digger  in  "  Handet "  relieves  the 
attention  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  subtilty  and  high  intellectual 
quality  of  much  that  occurs  in  the  same  connection.  It  was  impossible 
for  Beethoven  not  to  regard  musical  symmetry.  Yet  this  must  be  dis- 
regarded if  the  oi>era  is  to  be  really  a  drama.  Another  element  of 
repose  in  Beethoven,  and  in  all  the  composers  before  Wagner,  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  harmonies.  Dissonances  do  not  abound.  This  and 
the  decided  tonality  of  almost  every  period  makes  the  harmonic 
structure  clear,  and  by  so  much  assists  th(?  hearer.  All  the  Italians 
have  written  opera  first  for  the  voice,  and  secondly  to  amuse. 

The  Wagner  music-drama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment, and  was  not  designed  to  be.  It  is  a  work  of  art;  a  powerful 
achievement  of  the  imagination,  acting  through  a  combination  of  mu- 
sically declaimed  speech,  dramatic  action,  and  an  orchestra  controlled 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  th(^  effect.  Wagner'^s  standpoint 
is  consistent  with  itself,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.  He  do(?s  not 
seek  effects  merely  as  such,  but  only  where   they  truthfully  belong  to 
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tho  drama.  lie  neither  sacrifices  to  the  j)rima-donna  by  moans  of 
oncorc-comj)clling  cadenzas,  nor  to  the  groundlin<r  with  airs  that  may 
be  whistled.  If  the  singers  make  effects  they  must  do  so  through  the 
intelligence  and  power  of  their  declamation,  and  by  the  intensity 
and  truth  of  their  action.  Such  demands  as  these  for  a  time  disabhjd 
both  singers  and  hearers.  Wagner  has  had  to  wait  twenty- five  yt^ars 
for  a  generation  of  singers  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  thr  lyric 
stage  in  this  conception,  and  even  now  their  number  is  small.  So  also 
audiences  and  critics  had  to  be  educated  to  the  new  order  of  tilings, 
before  thev  could  recosrnizc  the  merit  that  showed  itself  in  thr  now 
"wav. 

Let  us  consider  two  of  Wagner's  operas.  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  was  written  thirty  years  ago.  Wagner  had  only  set  out  on  the 
new  ])ath.  lie  had  not  then  mastered  his  own  idea.  Ilis  arioso  style 
was  not  yet  smooth.  J3ut  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  play  is  simple, 
eflfective,  and  w^ell  contrasted.  It  was  originally  designed  to  be  play(»d 
in  a  single  act.  This  for  the  sake  of  unity.  It  is  now  phiyed  in  three. 
The  first  is  in  the  little  bay  where  the  ships  of  Daland  and  Vantler- 
dfcken  have  taken  refuge  from  the  storm.  Ilere  are,nnile  choruses, 
the  pilot's  beautiful  song,  the  monologue  of  Vanderdeckciii,  and  the 
tlialogue  between  him  and  Daland.  The  second  act  takes  j)lac<*  in 
Dahmd's  house,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  Senta,  and  afterwards 
brinjrs  in  her  would-bcj  lover,  Kric,  and  later  the  Dutchnnm  himself. 
In  this  act  there  is  a  fennde  chorus.  The  tliird  act  takers  place  on  the 
(piay,  the  peasants  on  shore,  the  Dutchman's  ship,  which  prestMitly 
s<»ts  sail  and  departs.  The  stage  situations  are  simple,  plausible,  and 
effective*.  Already  here  is  a  music-drama  with  a  <oiHM.»ivable  plot. 
The  nnisical  contrasts  in  this  work  are  fine.  The  work  oj)ens  with  the 
sailors'  chorus,  bold,  wild,  and  original;  thon  follows  the  pilots'  song, 
wh'cli  comes  very  near  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  aria.  Much  that  fol- 
lov.s  between  Vanderdecken  and  Daland  is  a  little  t<?dious,  but  the  act 
concludes  with  the  sailors'  chorus  that  ojiened  it.  In  the  s<U'ond  act 
the  music  brings  Senta's  very  ^triking  ballad,  the  legend  of  the 
"Flying  Dutcliman,"  tlie  spinning  chorus  t)f  iha  girls,  as  woll  as  much 
that  is  less  intelligible.  If  th(»  standpoint  be  once  con(;eded  that  opera 
is  a  music-drama,  and  not  simply  a  *' play,"  there  is  nothing  in  this 
work  but  jjossesses  inten^st.  Wagner  has  not  (»ver-stepped  tlu;  ability 
of  music.  Ilis  next  0])era  was '^Tanidiiluser,"  and  iheii  came,  lliree 
years  afterwanls,  "  Lohengrin."  "  TanTihihiser'"  goes  farther  in  tlie 
new  direction.  Several  of  its  nimibers  are  irreat.  But  it  is  in  '' Lo- 
hengrin  '■  that  his  genius  takes  a  bolder  flight.     The  unity  of  this  piece 
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is  complete.  It  does  not  present  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  disconnected 
numbers  strung  together  by  a  chain  of  recitatives,  but  from  first  to 
hist  it  is  consistent  with  itself.  In  this  work  Wagner  has  attained  a 
high  mastery  over  his  favorite  ideal,  the  dramatico-musical  declama- 
tion. This  varies  very  much  in  style.  Some  of  it  is  lyric  in  every- 
thing except  the  rounding  of  the  [>eriods;  other  parts  run  into  a 
well-cadenced  recitative  of  entirely  new  cut,  accompanied  by  a  flowing 
melody,  or  rather  a  melodiously-flowing  river  of  orcliestration.  The 
latter  is  in  itself  a  study.  Leading  motives  already  apj)ear  in  it;  these 
striking  bits  of  melody  arc  each  one  associated  with  an  important 
moment  m  the  drama.  Each  is  worked  into  the  musical  comment 
upon  the  moment  to  which  it  l>elongs.  Later,  when  the  consequences 
o(  such  a  moment  begin  to  appear,  this  motive  returns  with  greater  or 
less  emphasis.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  striking  bit  of  melody  in 
which  Lohengrin  in  trie  first  act  solemnly  enjoins  Elsa  never  to 
ask  his  name.  In  the  third  act,  when  Elsa  begins  to  approach  the 
fatal  question,  this  motive  begins  to  occur  in  the  instrumentation.  At 
first  it  is  hinted  at  obscurely.  Then  it  comes  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  finally  just  before  the  fatal  question,  it  is  given  out  boldly  and 
with  solemnity.  So  speaks  conscience  to  the  wavering  heart;  except, 
unfortunately  that  conscience,  lazy  jade,  is  too  apt  to  reverse  the 
order  of  emphasis,  sp(»aking  weaker  and  yet  weaker  as  the  fatal  mo- 
ment of  vieldinyr  nears. 

'  Loliengrin  "  is  a  true  drama.  Though  founded  on  a  myth,  it 
deals  with  the  eternal  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  This  conflict 
lK?re  is  veiled  somewhat,  and  in  this  the  nobility  of  the  drama  is  ele- 
vated. For  although  the  ending  shows  the  separation  of  Lohengrin 
and  Elsa,  brought  about  by  the  evil  working  through  Ortrud,  the  eifect 
is  reached  without  any  loss  of  virtue  in  the  hero  and  heroine  wiio  liave 
occupied  our  attention.  The  ending  has  genuine  pathos  witiiout 
tragedy.  The  different  acts  are  symmetrically  balanced  over  against 
each  other.  The  evil  stands  in  Ortrud  and  Fre<h*ritk.  The  first  net 
shows  the  wager  of  battle  and  the  triumph  of  the  right.  Th(»  second 
act  has  the  evil  for  its  motive.  The  evil  begins  and  well-nigh  ends  it. 
The  third  act  shows  a  fictitious  triumph  for  tlie  evil.  Yet  it  brings 
also  the  death  of  Frederick.  The  scen'ic  efl'ects  are  sph^ndid.  The 
first  scene  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  the  entrance  of  Lohengrin  is 
beautifid.  The  second  act  opens  with  a  long  duet  between  Ortrud 
and  Frederick.  This  takes  place  in  the  night,  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  wJiere  the  bright  moon  cjists  a  dark  shadow.  The  sul>j(*ct 
matter  of  the  dialogue  is  hate  and  vengeance,  and  it  ends  with  Or- 
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trud's  profane  appeal  to  false  gods,  uttered  in  the  very  shadow  of  a 
temple  tf>  Jehovah.  The  contrast  here  implied  is  ft)rcible  and  jkoeti- 
cally  conceived.  The  scent*  is  lon<r,  ])nrtly,  j>erhaj)s,  in  ord«*r  to  allow 
tlie  impression  of  the  first  act  to  subsid*?.  Then  enters  P'lsa  on  the 
balcony,  and  her  song  of  love  is  one?  of  the  purest  and  most  beautifnl 
on  the  stajje.  One  analvzes  it  in  vain  t'^  find  its  s<»cr(»t.  It  is  not  in 
the  song  alone,  nor  in  the  accrompaniment,  nor  yet  in  tlu* 
scenic  effect;  but  rather,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  most  jx^rfect  unions 
of  all  these  elements  ever  accomplished  by  any  composer.  L'art 
of  the  effect  is  due  doubtless  to  the  contrast  with  the  scene 
immediately  preceding.  Tlu»  following  bit  of  stage  effect,  where 
the  warders  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  towers  of  the  castle 
at  the  approach  of  dawn;  the  gradually  increasing  light,  the 
music  that  accompanies  it,  the  gathering  of  the  j)eo])le  in  th(?  square — 
all  those  have  no  Rearing  on  the  drvelopement  of  the  story.  They 
form  a  splendid  scenic  effect  that  terves  to  relieve  the  attention  ]>re- 
paratory  to  what  follows. 

Wagner  has  himself  pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  expected  im- 
possibilities from  his  actors.  Men  of  njediocre  minds,  untrained  and 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  are  required  to  assume  heroic 
parts,  where  keen  wits  and  strong  jiassiojis  are  cloth(Ml  in  noble  human 
forms,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  with  their  experience  ami  low 
imaginations  to  conceive  of,  much  less  to  fitly  j)ersonat«».  lie  says 
that  this  must  alwavs  be  the  case  in  master-works  of  iinairination,  and 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  go  perlia]>s  farther  in  this  direction  than  (»ven 
Shakespeare.  For  the  dramati**  part  finds  its  actor  when  it  finds  in- 
tcdlijrcince,  flexible  mimicrv,  ijfood  (h'clamation  and  suitable  i)ersonnel 
c6ml)ined.  13nt  Wagner  goes  fnrthc^r.  With  these  important  (jnalifi- 
cations  nnist  coincide  the  infinitely  rarer  one  of  a  phenomenal  voic<»  <»f 
the  proper  range.  Now  yt)ur  singer  begin.^  by  training  his  voice  To 
train  his  voice  he  goes  to  Italy.  If  he  has  time  or  ambition,  jx^rliaps 
he  does  a  little  sonn^thing  in  the  way  of  training  his  intellect.  As  a 
rule,  howevi'r,  he  stt)ps  with  his  throat,  or  if  b(;yond  that,  with  his 
arms  aiul  legs.  Hence,  we  may  expect  that  an  adetjuate  appointment 
of  principals  in  "Lohengrin"  will  ln^  something"  Iik(^  ten  times  more 
rare  than  an  adcfjuatc  support  for  Hootli  or  Barrett  in  *' Ilaiiilet '*  or 
'^  Shvlock." 

To  the  chorus  Waijner  has  becMi  still  more  cruel.  Tie  has  written 
for  the  nn'litia  of  the  stage,  (?volnti(^ns  ])ossible  only  t<^  regulars  in  com- 
jdete  tnaining.  On  the  whol(»,  tin*  orchestra  has  come  up  to  its  y)art  in 
this  compound  work   rather  more  j)rom])tly  than  the  others.     ^'Loiien- 
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grin  "  is    no  longer  impracticable  for   orchestral  players.      The  weak 
point  in  the  Wagner  drama,  the  fallacy  that   underlies  its  whole  con- 
ception, is  a  misapprehension  of  the  capacity  of  music.     Music  is  the 
language  of  love  and  of  serious  and  noble  affection.     Jt  may  become 
so  little  musical  as  to  express  apprehension   and  grief.     But  hate  is 
discord,  bold  and  biting.     Dissonance  is  a  discord   that  is  musically 
cured  by  what   is  called  "  resolution,"  or  its    subsidence  into  conso- 
nance.    Thus  sorrow  and  trouble  are  cured  into  j)eace.     But  hate  can 
not  subside  into  love;  it  is  contrary  to  love.     Hence,  the   sounds  that 
properly  represent  it  are  not  those  of  "  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune," 
but  rather  the    mutterings   and  crashings  of   on-coming  doom.    Such 
a  scene  Jis  that  between  Ortrud  and   Frederick,  in  the   second  act    of 
"  I^ohengrin,"  can  be  made  interesting  only  by  an  Ortrud  rarely  gifted 
with  passion  and  dramatic  art;  and  the  interest  then  excited  is  but  a 
hellish  fascination.     Such  a  scene  is  an  ungrateful   strain   upon  the  at- 
tention, and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  has  any  business  with  music 
at  all. 

Another  weak  point  in  this  drama  is  its  lack  of  repose.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  tlu;  okl  operas  afford  a  sense  of  repose  by  the  arias 
which  suspend  dramatic  movement  and  attract  the  musical  attention. 
Tn  the  Wagner  drama,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  suspension  of  the 
action  except  where  an  act  is  completed.  In  accordance  \\\\\\  this, the 
musical-declamation  falls  into  what  Warner  calls  an  "  endless  melodv/' 
wliich  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

Still  the  entire  parts  of  the  King,  Elsa,  and  Lohengrin  admit  of 
being  well  done.  They  are  not  impossible,  any  more  than  Portia  and 
Shy  lock  are  impossible.  They  ask  merely  for  endowments  and  genius 
— endowments  being  the  body,  and  genius  the  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  Wagner  than  his  lack  of  wit  or 
humor.  He  is  always  grimly  in  earnest.  Doubtless  in  his  estimation, 
wit  is  out  of  place  in  a  noble  work.  But  here,  he  might  have  drawn  a 
lesson  from  Shakespeare.  Surely  playfulness  is  not  farther  from  a 
noble  imagination  than  sensuality.  Yet  this  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
depict  in  "  Tannhaiiser,''  and  still  more  decidedly  in  scmie  of  his  later 
works. 

Be  the  final  out-come  what  it  may,  the  Wagner  drama  makes  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the  intelligence.  Unquestionably 
it  has  genius.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  who 
shall  say?  Meanwhile,  there  is  room  down -stairs  for  the  average  opera. 
The  world  will  always  contain  those  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  "go 
through  life   like  flies,  seeking   only  to   be  amused.^'     For  them  the 
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Wagner  "Art- Work  of  the  Future"  will  never  possess  beauty  or  even 
intelligibility.  But  earnest  souls,  whether  agreeing  with  the  com- 
poser or  not,  will  always  recognize  in  Richard  Wagner  an  earnest 
man,  a  genius,  and  a  Great  Master. 

Wag  xe  11  I  llustkatio  x  s. 

(Emi)loying  two  Pianos^  a  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Clwrus  of  Female  Voices.) 

1.  Overture  to  *'Tannhilnser."    8  hands,  two  pianos. 

2.  Elsa's  Balcony  Song  Irom  "  Lohen;?rin.'' 

3.  Romance.    The  Evening  Star;  from  "  Tan  n  ha  user.'*    Tenor. 

4.  Elizabeth's  Song  Irom  "  Tannhauser."    Soprano." 

5.  Grand  March  from  "  Tannhauser."     Liszt  (piano  solo). 

6.  Spinning  Song  from  "  Flying  Dutchman."     Female  chorus. 

7.  Ride  of  the  Valkyrie.    For  two  pianos. 


CHAPTER    FIFTY-TWO. 

CONCERT  PROGRAMMES  AND  THEIR  EFFECTIVE  COMPOSITION. 

In  selecting  pieces  for  a  musical  performance,  the  first  considera- 
tion, properly,  should  be  their  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed  in  the 
performance  or  production  of  the  music.  Thus,  for  example,  a  per- 
formance may  be  intended  to  illustrate  the  work  and  genius  of  a  par- 
ticular composer,  in  that  case  the  first  consideration  is  to  select  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  best  works  to  represent  him  in  the  strongest 
ligiit.  Or  it  may  be  desired  to  contrast  the  genius  of  two  diiTenMit 
composers,  in  which  ca.se,  of  course,  care  will  be  taken  to  select  the 
most  characteristic  pieces  of  both.  Or  the  production  of  music  may 
be  designed  to  give  pleasure  and  zest  to  an  evening  gathering  in  a 
parlor.  Or  it  may  be  intended  to  illustrate  the  varied  powers  of  a 
great  pianist,  in  which  case  the  selections  must  cover  a  wide  range. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  for  pages,  enumerating  the  possible  purposes 
for  which  musical  illustration  is  souglit.  But  it  mustsutlice  to  lay  down 
clearly  i\\o.  law,  that  <ivery  performance  of  music  nnist  have  an  int<dli- 
gent  purpose,  in  onh*r  to  producer  an  intelligent  effect;  and  that  this 
purpose  must  be  regarded  in  the  selection  of  every  piece  upon  the 
programme. 

In  th(j  second  place,   the    ttitans  available    will    enter   into   and 
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niodify  the  conclusions  arrived  at  under  tlie  principle  just  enunciated, 
Tlius  it  may  happen  that  some  aspect  of  Bach's  work  is  the  point  of 
consideration,  while  the  performance  is  to  take  place  in  a  town  or 
room  where  there  is  no  organ.  In  this  case,  of  course,  a  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  the  work  must  serve,  or  a  different  piece  altogether  be 
chosen.  Or  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  difficult  works  of  Chopin  or 
Liszt  are  wanted,  while  yet  there  is  no  player  available  to  perform 
them  well.  In  such  a  case  easier  pieces  must  be  taken,  or  four-hand 
arrangements  of  the  same,  or  an  abler  performer  secured.  The  genius 
of  Handel  may  be  in  question,  where  there  is  neither  chorus  nor  even 
a  solo  singer  available,  and  consequently  it  becomes  impossible  to 
represent  him,  except  inadequately,  in  an  instrumental  performance 
of  ])ieces  written  for  voices.  In  all  these  and  such  like  complications, 
which  are  innumerable,  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides, 
until  a  practicable  mean  is  reached.  Only  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
no  concert  or  musical  performance  can  produce  a  satisfactory  effect 
unless  it  consists  of  intelligently  chosen  pieces,  practicable  for  ner- 
formance  by  tlie  players  or  singers  available. 

Thon,  in  the  third  place,  the  pieces  inust  he  Intelligently  arranged 
in  tlie  ])rogranime.  This  involves  several  different  principles,  one  or 
more  of  wliich  are  violated  in  almost  every  programme.  The  first  of 
of  tli(»se  is  the  law  of  contrast.  Music  expresses  feeling.  Feeling  is 
uicrclv  modification  of  consciousness.  There  is  no  absolute  scale  of 
emotion.  Mirth  seems  like  insanity  if  too  long  continued.  Grief  be- 
comes tolerable  after  a  while.  The  human  system  attunes  itself  to  the 
key.  Thus  it  is  with  the  weather.  On  a  clear  day,  a  slight  becloud- 
ing is  immediately  noticed.  On  a  rainy  day  the  very  same  sky  muy 
l)e  so  much  above  the  general  dullness  as  to  brighten  anticipation  wiili 
the  hope  of  fair  weather. 

The  second  law  is  that  ot progression  in  the  emotional  determina- 
tion of  the  music.  This  law  is  almost  universally  disr<'garde(l  in  pro- 
grammes. Let  us  reflect  upon  our  own  habits  of  mind.  We  begin 
the  day  brightly,  indeed,  but  seriously.  A  whole  day's  work  lies  be- 
fore us.  l^resently  we  become  fatigued  and  rest  a  bit.  Towards  night 
the  serious  thought  of  the  morning  gives  place  to  the  sense  of  duty 
well  done,  and  the  feeling  of  deserved  repose.  It  is  then  that  we 
gladly  turn  ourselves  to  enjoyments  and  ])astimes  for  which  in  the 
morning  we  had  little  appetite.  Or,  to  i)ut  it  in  another  way,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  concert  the  audience  is  fresh  and  interested.  It  is  then 
that  the  serious  work  should  be  heard,  f^ater,  the  air  in  the  room  be- 
comes impoverished,  and  the  listener  tired.     It  is  then  that  they  re- 
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Tive  under  the  magical  excitement  of  the  well-sounding,  the  lively  and 
•the  sensational. 

Again,  progression  must  be  carried  farther,  even  to  climax.  In 
this  a  misconception  may  easily  lead  to  undesirable  results.  The 
climax  must  he  sought  along  tlie  line  of  natural  emotional  progress,  as 
already  defined.  For  the  programme  to  close  with  a  great  and  serious 
-work,  like  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  after  light  salon 
pieces,  and  sensational  pieces  by  Liszt,  might,  indeed,  be  a  climax  in 
the  line  of  the  intellectual,  but  it  could  not  possibly  succeed;  because 
this  composition  of  Bach's  is  of  a  highly  intellectual  structure,  and  can 
be  satisfactorily  followed  only  by  similar  vigor  of  mind,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  not  to  he  reasonably  expected  in  an  audience 
fatigued  by  a  long  programme.  The  climax  which  can  most  easily  be 
reached  is  one  of  physical  effect;  as,  for  example,  when  all  the  singers, 
after  having  previously  appeared  in  solos  or  duets,  unite  in  an  ensemble 
piece  to  close  a  part.  This  practice  has  much  to  commend  it.  In 
"  recitals,"  where  only  a  single  singer  or  player  takes  part,  this  form  of 
climax  is  of  course  impossible.  But  the  same  result  can  be  reached  in 
another  way,  namely,  by  bringing  the  most  sensational  pieces  toward 
the  end  of  the  programme. 

When  different  composers  are  represented,  the  historical  order  is 
in  general  the  best,  because  the  developmont  of  music  has  be(»n  from 
the  intellectual  and  artificial  to  the  w(dl-sounding,  tlie  emotional,  the 
rxpn^ssive,  and  the  more  completely  beautiful;  and,  even  beyond  this, 
to  the  sensational  and  astonisliin"^.  Yet  this  historical  ordtM'  mav  fre- 
<piently  be  varied  with  good  effect.  SherwtKxl,  the  i)ianibt,  sometimes 
introduces  Handel's  "  Firt^  Fugue'*  into  the  middle  of  a  programme, 
after  on**  of  the  lighter  sonatas  of  I^'ctlioven,  or  even  more  modern 
compositions.  So  placed,  it  has  the  force  of  a  complete  contrast  with 
the  pieces  before  and  after  it,  and  while  it  relieves  the  emotional  ten- 
:sion  and  thereby  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  j)ieces  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it,  it  is  heard  for  itself  as  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
virtuoso  finger-work. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  examples  of  programmes  suitable  for  models, 
sinct^  the  circumstances  vary  so  much.  It  \n\\>i  s(;rve  our  present 
purpose;  to  point  out  the  principles  whi(;h  pr()[)erly  should  be  considered 
in  selectiuiT  and  arrauijciniir  the  pieces,  ami  bevond  these  to  refer  the 
student  to  the  study  of  entire  operas  and  (oratorios,  whicli  are  in  (»ffect 
completely  original  programmes,  determined  after  much  study,  by  men 
who  not  only  appreciatcMl  music,  but  pos^^esstHl  creative  ability  in  it. 
One  would  do  well  to  study   the   programmes  of  Mr.  Theo.  Thomas, 
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wlio  possesses  a  fastidious  taste,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  almost 
iinliinited  experience  and  observation.  The  illustrations  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters  in  this  book  are  not  to  be  taken  for  model  programmes^ 
since  they  have  not  been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  music  as  a  whole, 
l)nt  only  for  the  sake  of  such  and  such  phases  of  it,  which  form  the 
sul)j(H^ts  of  the  different  chapters. 


CHAPTER    FI  FT  Y  -  11IREE. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  limits  within  which  this  chapter  is  necessarily  concluded,  do 
not  permit  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  psychological  reflations  of 
music,  eveil  if  the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  sense-percep- 
tion were  such  as  to  make  it  possible.  There  are,  however,  certain 
points  which  need  attention,  on  account  of  the  practical  bearing  they 
have  upnn  the  co-ordination  and  adaptation  of  educational  means. 

Attention  must  first  be  called  to  the  extremely  complex  activities 
of  tlui  mind  inv(^lv(;d  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  music,  es- 
])('cially  of  the  finer  kinds.  A  piece  of  music,  if  only  a  single  period 
of  simple  melody,  reaches  the  brain  in  the  form  of  individual  sense- 
perceptions,  which  are  there  somehow  taken  account  of  and  perhaps 
remembered  entire;  at  all  events  compared  in  various  ways,  whereby 
their  coherence  is  realized.  These  comparisons  are  of  several  orders: 
such  as  those  of  pitchy  whereby  tonality  or  coherence  in  key  is  per- 
ceived; rhythm^  whereby  all  the  tones  are  compared  with  some  unit 
of  time,  and  all  the  phrases  with  each  other,  so  that  in  the  out-come 
the  melody  is  perceived  as  determinate  in  measure,  motivization  and 
symmetry  of  structure;  andjooiccr,  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  cause 
is  estimated.  These  comparisons  of  pitch,  moreover,  are  greatly  oom- 
j)licated  by  the  harmonic  treatment,  and  by  the  orchestral  coloring,  if 
the  music  be  for  the  orchestra.  All  such  comparisons  go  on  uncon- 
sciously, or  rather  sub-consciously,  and  consciousness  takes  cognizance 
only  of  the  result,  as  complete  periods  and  forms  are  turned  over  to  it. 

Different  grades  of  music  make  very  diff(»ront  demands  upon  these 
three  classes  of  comparison.  Light,  popular  music  is  simple,  and  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  range  of  its  harmonies  and  the  complexity  of 
its  melodies.     The  memory  of  a  single  phrase-rhythm,  and  of  the  three 
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principal  chords  of  the  key,  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  its  demands  upon 
the  mind.  A  fugue  deals  with  a  single  subject,  and  hence  from  a  mel- 
odic point  of  view  is  easy  to  follow;  hut  its  harmonic  structure  is 
higlily  elaborate,  and  tlie  subject  itself  dodges  about  so  from  one  voice 
to  another,  that  the  unwary  easily  misses  it.  A  sonata  is  longer,  and 
contains  more  subjects,  is  even  more  diversified  in  harmonic  treatment 
than  a  fugue.  Hence,  though  not  so  severe,  because  not  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  a  single  subject,  it  makes,  in  some  respects,  even  greater 
demands  upon  the  attention. 

Aptitudes  for  performing  these  comparisons  and  co-ordinations  of 
elementary  sense  percej)tions,  vary  extremely  in  individuals,  and  in 
many  cases  fail  entirely  in  one  department,  or  more.  Absolute  ina- 
bility to  perceive  pitch-relation  is  very  rare;  but  an  iniibility  to  follow 
anything  more  than  an  easy  digression  from  one  key  to  another  is 
very  common,  probably  from  failure  in  harmonic  perception.  Rhyth- 
mic sense  is  frequently  imperfect,  although  this  is  the  simplest  of  the 
acts  involved  in  music.  All  rhythm  in  music  consists  of  multiples  or 
relations  of  twos  ot  threes.  Relations  of  two  and  all  its  multiples  by  itself 
are  almost  universally  intelligible;  relations  of  ^/trtr  are  frequently  be- 
yond th(^  individual.  Thus  in  all  the  so-called  failures  in  the  musical  ear 
of  ])upils,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  observe  carefully  in  what  dej)art- 
nient  of  perception  the  failure  takes  place,  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  means  can  be  found  for  su})plying  the  missing  link.  This  is  to 
])(.'  done  by  a  course  of  cxercisius  in  hvarutg^  after  the  gtnieral  j)Ian  of 
the  object-hissons  in  the  early  parts  of  this  course;  which,  indeed, 
will  be  found  helpful  in  many  cases  where  positive  deficiencies  of  ajv 
titude  are  unsuspected  by  the  teacher.  Tlni  Mason  system  of  rhyth- 
mical treatment  of  exercises  is  also  very  lielpful  in  cases  wheni  the 
sense  of  rhythm  is  imperfect. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  lines  of  perc('[)tion  indicated  in  tht^  first 
twenty  chapters  of  this  course,  will  serve  to  explain  what  we  already 
kn<'w  bv  observation,  namelv,  that  the  finer  and  more  hi<i:hlv  devel- 
opciil  forms  of  music  are  appreciable*  only  by  persons  of  active  mind, 
nor  even  by  these  generally,  except  after  more  or  less  j)ractice.  We 
hav(»  also  seen  that  music  is  intimately  connected  with,  or  related  to, 
that  great  class  of  modi  Heat  ions  of  coiisriousness  we  call  enwthtns^ 
which  <\\tend  from  tliose  almost  imj)erceptil)le  i>hades  of  elation  or  de- 
pn^ssion  occasioiHMl  by  trivial  matters  or  atmospheric  influences, to  the 
iniLrhtiesr  movements  of  the  s(ml,  wherein  th(^  whole  beiuir  is  over- 
wlu^lmed  by  the  surges  of  passion,  agony  or  grit^f  ;  or  boriu^  aloft  on 
tin'  swelliiig;"S  of    delight,   joy,   or  bh^sscdncss  and    spiritual    triumph. 
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Human  life  is  made  up  of  such  emotional  transitions,  and  the  greater 
])art  of  them  take  place  within  us  through  the  operation  of  causes  of 
which  at  the  time  we  are  frequently  unconscious. 

The  relation  of  music  to  emotion  lies  partly  in  the  rhythm,  the 
pulsation  of  which  hastens  or  retards  the  human  pulse,  while  the  mo- 
tivization  intensifies  and  varies  the  stimulus.  With  this  the  melodic 
content  chimes  in.  A  preponderance  of  accent  or  emphasis  on  the 
strong  tones,  or  on  the  sad  tones  of  the  scale,  also  has  great  ])ower. 
Then,  too,  music  has  positive  value  in  its  ability  to  interest  and  occupy 
the  mind,  or  at  least  to  awaken  it  to  activity.  An  eminent  barrister 
speaks  of  an  evening  at  the  opera  as  the  best  prej)aration  for  a  trying 
ouse  in  court.  The  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  ab- 
sorbing character  of  the  opera  as  an  amusing  and  complicated  bcwly  of 
sense- perceptions,  which  causes  him  for  a  time  to  forget  his  case  and 
thereby  rest  his  mind;  and  in  tlie  stimulative  effects  of  the  rhythms 
prevalent  in  opera,  which  have  the  effect  of  cpiickening  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  by  nutans  of  which  much  of  his  thinking  is  done  for  him  sub- 
consciously— as  we  all  know  in  wliat  are  sometimes  called  the  auto- 
matic activities  of  the  brain.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  we  have 
a  suggestion  of  a  possible  value  of  music  as  a  mind  quickcncr;  which 
also  tallies  with  the  well-known  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  the 
higher  and  finer  kinds  of  music  are  enjoyed  only  by  those  of  active 
mind. 

Again,  the  psychological  relations  of  musical  performance  deserve 
attention,  even  if  what  we  can  say  takes  only  the  form  of  suggestion. 
A  musical  performance,  as  uj)on  the  pianoforte,  is  in  fact  a  lengthy 
and  elaborate  series  of  muscular  operations,  the  proper  co-ordination 
of  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  various  combinations  into  sec- 
ondary reflexes.  In  an  important  piece  all  the  scale  and  ar])eggio 
I>assages,  and  most  of  the  accompaniments  are  either  partly  or  coni- 
j)letely  automatic  in  character,  and  the  melody  notes  only  are  purely 
the  product  of  direct  volition.  It  is  in  this  way,  by  concentration  of 
attention  upon  the  melody  notes,  which  after  all  contain  the  real  idea, 
that  music  is  interpreted  to  the  listener.  Now  this,  which  scorns  st^ 
easy  in  the  saying,  carries  with  it  important  conclusions,  which  have  a 
most  significant  bearing  upon  elementary  education,  especially  upon 
the  pianoforte.  And  this  more  especially,  upon  the  mode  of  study 
and  practice. 

In  all  elementary  musical  study  there  are  at  least  three  interests 
which  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must  rec<Mve  equal  attention.  They  arc: 
First,  the  tec/tnicai  or  the  mechanical  ability  to  perform  the  necessarv 
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motions;  second,  the  mimcal^  or  the  ability  to  think  of  the  melodies^ 
chord  sequences,  time  relations,  etc.,  that  compose  the  piece;  and  third, 
the  feeliny  of  these  as  expressive  of  something. 

The  technical  progress  depends  ufM^n  the  practice  of  suitable  ex- 
ercises for  developing  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  esi)ecially 
those  which  render  the  touch  flexible  and  expressive  (like  Mason's 
•  two-finger  exercises);  and  then  in  the  case  of  any  particular  piece,  the 
practice  of  it  in  slow  thne^  very  many  times  in  succession^  taking  the 
utmost  care  to  fully  j)erform  every  muscular  motion  in  its  right  order, 
and  with  occasional  trials  t)f  the  j)assage  at  the  proper  speed  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  nearly  complete  the  mastery  of  it  has  become.* 

The  musical  comprehension  of  a  work  and  a  true  feeling  of  its 
emotional  meaning  are  best  reached  by  committing  the  piece  to  mem- 
ory and  playing  it  without  notes.  In  this  way,  sooner  or  later,  it  becomes 
absorbed  into  the  musical  life  of  the  student,  and  not  only  is  felt  and 
enjoyed  at  its  own  value,  but  also  facilitates  the  comprehension  of  other 
pieces.  In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
great  value  of  opportunities  for  hearing  music,  such  as  are  by  far  too 
scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  where  available  too  much  neglected, 
especially  by  students.. 

This  chapter  is  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  complete, 
and  as  indicating  a  line  of  thought  which  dcscrvi's  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly  explored. 

*SeeliMon*8  Pianoforte  Technics.  "TbeMladin  I'layiug,*'  fur  further  disoussiun  of  thhs  point. 
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PEEFAOE. 


Every  musical  studont,  teacher,  uinateur,  and  newspaper  critic  has  frequenth- 

cxpiTienced  the  need  of  a  handy  little  book  of  reference,  in  whiirh  he  nii^ht  be 

reasoniibly  sure  of  finding  the  pronunciation  and  dellnition  of  terms,  desciiptioii 

of  instruments,  tlio  names,  composers  and  dates  of  important  works  (such  as 

oratorios,  operas,  cantatis,  symphtmics,  etc.),  ami  the  names,  nationality   dates, 

and  general  characteristics  of  nil  the  principal  composers.  The  present  work  is  oi- 

fered  for  general  use  as  such  a  dictionary,  and  a  sort  of  condensed  encyclopedia  of 

music. 

Its  diflffrence  from  other  musinil  dictitmaries  mav  Ik-  inferred  from  the  fol- 

lowing  meinoriimlum  of  its  ukmIc  <»f  i>reparalion,  and  its  contents.     Taking  Meii- 
der.s  MusikdliHclics  Cotiveraations- Lexicon  (11  vols.  8vo.  Deri  in  187(^ — 1^.:)  a  list  of 
titles  w.is  made  under  each  initial.    That  work  is  sutheienliy  rich  in  the  explana- 
liou  of  terms,  and  especially  so  in  larger  artiele>.  sueh   as  "  Assyrian  Music,*' 
*'  Hebrew  Music,"  "  Harmony,"  as  well  as  German  bioixraphy.   To  the  list  of  tith's 
thus  made,  wero  then  added  the  most  desirable  ones  from  (^ rove's  ''Dicticmarv  of 
.Music  and  .Musicians"  (Lond(m  1H79 — 1S81,  2  vols.  8vo).    To  this  s<mrce  are  we 
indebted   for  the  names  of  openus,  etc.,  descriptions  of  instruments,  and  the  En- 
glish biographical  matter.     Xcxl,  Stainer  and  Barrett's  "  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms  "  (Svo.  i)[>.  ATyiy^  I)its<m  k  Co.  1S7!))  was  gone  throuiih,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lud- 
den's  excellent  and  reniarkablv  complete  *' Pronouneinir  Dictiojiarv  of  Musical 
Terms"  (J,  L.  Peters  &  Co.  X.Y.)     The  additions  from   the-.;  latter  sources  wore 
consiileral)le.     Even  this  did  not  sutllce  t«)  comi)lei{.' tli<"  li-t.     r\ anies  were  over- 
looked, and  some  which  were  obviou^lv  desirable,  were  not  to  be  found  in  anv  of 
these  works.    These  omissions  were  supplied  in  a  measure  tlirouirli  the  pnmiplings 
of  Mr.  G.  Schirmer's  very  comi)leie  "  Catalogue  of  ]Music,"  and  In*  personal  corre- 
spondence.    Iji  th<'  luiture  of  tlie  case,  the  satisfactory  .<eleciion  of  titles  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  handv  book  like  this,  is  a  matter  of  dillicultv,  if  not  impos^ibilitv.    The 
explanations  given  above  will  perhaps  serve  to  condone  the  .shortcomings  yet  re- 
maining. 

The  definitions  and  characterizations  of  musicians  have  been  freely  taken 
irom  the  sources  indicated  above,  where,  in  turn,  they  had  been  just  as  decidedly 
acquired  from  previous  writers.  So  also  with  the  pronunciations  of  terms  from  for- 
eign languages;  when  practicable  they  are  here  taken  from  Ludden  or  fromZelPs 
encyclopedia.  While  they  may  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  true  pronimci- 
ation  of  the  terms,  according  to  vernacular  usage,  they  at  least  may  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  making  as  fair  an  approximation  thereto  as  the  type  and  popular 
character  of  this  book  permitted.  To  the  whob*  is  addecl  jm  explanato. y  Synop 
sis  of  .Musical  Notation  and  a  list  of  the  princii»al  Melodic  Embelishnients,  with 
the  i)roper  manner  of  performing  them,  carefully  prejiared  fnmi  the  best 
authorities.  Titles  improperly  omitted  from  this  will  be  added  to  subsequent 
editions  in  an  appendix. 

M'.  S.  W.  M.VTiiKws. 
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DICTTONAEY. 


.■I..rf„  for 


CoBlrabauo:  C.  B.,  C(inlnlHi.Hi 
coll'  «Hvk;  C.  A,  ccJI>  dv-lia 
oi  Ugnn- 1 .  .f.,  cullj  tiiiiktrait'aa 


Clarineltii:    Ctitro.,     Cl^rinu;   Vb.,  Coino 
rr.'n.,cr»:eiul.i-  /).,  (l(Mn,  (Irxils  ;  7'.  C. 

da;  >/ii».,  iliniiniiciidui  ilis:,  diri^i;  V^. 


jimu" 

(W.,Ohne(Hi 


A  paptirplo  (IlaL.  cri-]>rlt'-/li>).     Al  capHct 

Acrrlrr>Bd«(lial.  i[i-t-.liakn-Tii<''-i<-M.  Ac 
nlemling ;  Era<<iia|]y  hasMniiig  ihi  limi:. 

Acrmt.  mi  cmi.hn'Hi  or  urcw  upnn  panicula 
Dotu  or  £huT<ls  fnr  ihe  punnsinrrandetliii 
■he  n(aniiiHi>rA,p'v<Hjn-  iBiclligitOc.    Th 

EnuiB  ihan  Ihinc  of  «  riill  mcsiiuR,  ■>  t.  r 

An-ld<>atmI.unfarMeD.annnieEivcniq<harnK 
Hit'.,  r^  nuiunila  In  music  oMMe  <,!  ihc  hif' 

Arrrntnalo    (lial.  Bt-tiJiAiuicHi-ll'-K'O.    Ac 

Arr*aiMxn*>"'i 


.'inloTnnilo; 
lOj  S.  «■., 


j4-»-,  ^uMprc;  i/x.^  sftdtaada;  . 

ore;  T^.luHi,  lemiw;  lt*.,imWB  *  Tim*.. 
Timpani;  <r..    irillo;    trem.,  Iicmiilan£i; 

oniwl^i  r..  Voce  j'-/Vvr"u  ;  i.,i*',  "ril" 
linnc;     (>.,    Violins;     ('[/.i^,  Violonullu ; 


Akt,^  Fnri,  (iie  popuUr 


organ  riiKUd. 

>).    Fnim  Iha  htgm 


ArlH  and  UalMmiii' 

putonilc:int.ilab>-K'n 
Advin  <.l»l.    a->»':i'>.   : 


proiliKeJ  by  "  free  rccd^. 


™lly  ,. 


Adai^HHlmo  (luMt-dl-jei'-^I-mm.    Supei- 

Adam.  Adolpll  Clinrie<.  a  Fren.  h  cnnii<<<-«r  of 
Jiihl  outri-,  (I''   l;.>~lilli'>a    rlu    l^iijiiiiir;>u, 

at™lhB  oJnKrTjioi'K  i""".."  isjj""d? 


AdaaiH.    Ti^rni^H, 
Ad  Llli'ilnm  (l.^i.J 

AdlPr.    Vincent,  a   ) 

H.ll«.    Auihor  ol 

AduKFr,)  Fort--O.l 
-    ir(U.r, 


I   i7'iJ.'' 


_,En!l!.h 


A  moll  (f  !<:'.)     Aminiiritcyuf), 
.t^ollan  Kpj-,<iiu  cF  tlir  "  cliurcli  m. 
h.-ivinE  thE  Ionv<  ABCDEFCA 


JEO 


DICTIOXAUY. 


AXS 


^BOllan  Harp,  a  harp  played  V>y  the  wind. 
Should  be  of  thin  pine«  3  ft.  long,  3  in.  deep, 
5  broad,  with  beecQ  ends  for  insertion  of  pitch 
and  tuning  pins.  Is  strung  with  13  catgut 
strings  passing  over  low.  hard-wood  bridges, 
and  tuned  in  perfect  uniM>n.  Placed  in  a 
window  oten  enough  to  receive  it,  and  some- 
what obliquely  to  the  wind,  it  produces  t)ie 
most  deligQtful  chords. 

.AlseliylUN  f  Ger.  es'-ke-lu<),  a  Grci'k  (Attic) 
philosopher,  bom  B.  C  525. 

AlTetnoMO  (Ital.  af-f?t'7o6-o'-z«'vN  or  Con 
alTet  to,  with  fee-ling. 

Aflrllita  (Ital.  2UjTl'-T-ia).     Agility,  quickness. 

Afiitato  (Ital.  Aj.I-tU'-tr>^  or  Con  Affita- 

tlOlM^,  agitated,  di>turl>ed ;   commvnly  im- 
plies hurrying. 

AirnUM  I>ei  rLat.  ii^r-nus  du-ee^.  Lamb  uf 
God  ;  part  zf  the  service  of  muss. 

Air,  a  melody  or  tune.     S«eAria. 

Al,  All,  Alia  (Ital.)    To  the  ;  in  the  style  of. 

Alb^rtly  H.  (ai-bar'-tee).  .\t  once  poet,  organ- 
ist and  composer.  Horn  .it  I.<ibcii>«tein  if-04. 
Died  1657. 

Albaiil  (i\l-ba'-nec).  The  stage  name  of  a 
favoriti:  s-'iprano.     Sui*  L.ijeunncsse. 

Albonl,  Marietta  (Hl-bo'-nee).  The  most  cele- 
brated contralto  of  the  iQtIi  century.  Hoin 
Cerisen«ia,  Italy,  1824.  Sang  with  thegreitost 
^clat  throu'jhout  Kur«>pc.  Visited  America 
in  )8«;J.  Ilcrvjice  was  large,  r'r.h  atid  true, 
and  her  method  delightful.     Lives  in  Paris. 

AlreMte  (Fr.  Xl-sPst').  Tnigic  opera  in  three 
acts  by  Calzabigi  anrl  GlUck,  1761. 

Alhre<*litNl>orfirer  (liV  -  bretchtx-  bfir'  -  g^r), 
Joliann  (Ico.  Cont^apunti^t  and  toachcr  of 
sacred  niu'»ic,  c<'»miK»>cr  and  organist,  l>orn 
1736,  at  Klosterhurg,  noar  Vimiia.  Died 
V'icnn.i  Man.'h  7,  iSoq.  Anmn^  his  piqiils 
were  Ucethovcn,  Iliimmcl,  Wci^l,  Seyfricd, 
etc. 

Alexaiider'N  FenNt.an  "<Hlc"<>fHandersto 
Dryden's  wonU,  i7j'.i  Kc  M.or».'d  l»y  Mo/ari, 
1790. 

AlUan.  Charlf^  V.  Horn  at  Pari>i,  1813.  Pian- 
ist and  coiiipi.)>ier,  chifflv  of  I'tudcs  ami 
caprices  f(»r  ui.ino.  His  studies  are  extremely 
dtlticult,  and  are  im]x>rtant.  Has  publislicd 
op.  72. 

Alia  Breve,  indicated  3-a,  a  fi>nn  '>f  com- 
mon time,  taken  somewhat  faster  and  U-.tl 
with  two  beats  in  a  measure. 

Alle|fro(ltaI.aUa'-grOi,  literally  'Vherrful." 
A  tempo  mark,  indicating  a  ipiick  movement. 
See  Tempo. 

Alle|pretto(Ital.  ar-lJi-grft'-to).  Diminutive 
of  allegro  ;  cheerful ;  not  so  <piick  as  allegrd. 
See  Tempo. 

Allei;rer.xa  (Ital.  &l-l?-gr6t'-/if).  Gayety  ; 
cheei  fulness. 

Alienor i  (ul-h"ig'-ree),  (IrcKorio,  a  priest  at 
Ft-rmo,  i.vSo-1652.  Author  of  a  celel)rat':«l 
">Iiserrre''  ii^etl  at  the  Pontifical  chapel 
iluriu;^  Holy  week. 

Alll*ninillle  (Fr.)  One  of  the  iiiovement-i  .>f 
the  suite.  It  is  of  (.ieiinan  origin,  and  was  n  ji 
a  tl.iiii'e. 

-.'..  AKo   Used   as  equivalent  to   Deutscljcr 
Tan/,  a  d.tnce  resemhliin;  the  waltz. 


3.  A  German  national  dance  of  a  lively 
character,  in  2-4  time. 

Al  Meiirno  Cital.  sun'-yo).  From  the  ticn  ;  re- 
turn to  the  sign  ,  and  play  from  tliere  to 

*'  Fine." 

All  I'nlMOnO  (Ital.  oo-nl-so'-nO).     In  unison. 

Alto  (Ital.)  literally,  "  high."  The  highest  male 
voice,  having  a  range  al>ove  the  tenor.  The 
low  female  voice  now  commonly  called  by  this 
name  is  properly  contraito^  which  see. 

Alto  Clef,  see  Clef. 

AmabUe  (Ital.  !t-mU'-b(%l^).  Lovingly  ;  ten- 
dcrly. 

Amatl  (firm-S'-tee).  A  celebrated  family  of 
violin  makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cre- 
mona. Their  best  work  w^as:  Anukba,  about 
1^50;  Nicou*  made  basses;  Antonio  and 
(iKKUNiMu,  sons  of  Andrca,  1550-1635; 
Nicot.o,  1 596-1684,  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  family ;  Gkkonimo,  his  son,  an  indifferent 
maker. 

AmbrOM.  August  W.  (&m'-brr»/).  Bom  1816, 
in  Ptohemia.  A  brilliant  writer^  on  musical 
topics,  a  id  author  of  a  fine  Musical  History, 
four  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  Died 
June  28,  iii76. 

/mbrOMiail  <'haiit.  the  ecclesiastical  mode 
of  sayiti'^  ami  singing  Divine  ser\'ice,  ."et  in 
order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  Milan  cathedral, 
about  A.  D.  3S4. 

AmbroHlan  Hymn,  the  TV  Drum, 

AniorONO  (Ital.  um-or-o'- /D).  Lovingly,  ten- 
derly, with  warmth. 

AmpbiOll.  one  of  the  oldest  (vreek  musicians; 
flourished  about  1,^00  IJ.  C. 

AllupCMt,  see  "'  foot." 

Andante  fital.  iln-d.m'-tr',  from  antiar*\  to 
walk.)  (I'lin;;,  moving  alon»;  at  a  moderate 
jiace.  See  '*  'I'cmp*)  ''  Al->i>  used  as  the  n:ime 
of  a  piece  of  music  in  andante  inovcmeiit. 

Anilantino  ( It.-d.  rtn-il.ui-tie  uu.  di'iiiuutlvcof 
the  ])icre«liiii;\  A  movement  somewhat 
quLker  thiin  ixnda>:te.  Sometimes  used  to 
denote  .1  slo^^(:r  movement  than  amiantt. 
(.Mendel.) 

An«lr<^  Johann  (Un'-drii\  the  head  of  an  ex- 
teiisi\e  mu^iial  family.  P..  1741,  d.  179Q. 
-Author  of  in.iuy  wtirks  of  almost  every  kind. 
JoiiA.NN  A.,  his  sou,  1775-1842,  also  a  prolific 
compcxcr,  and  tcaLlicr  of  the  pi.ino  and  vi.^- 
liii  ;  liiiiANS  P.,  his  Son,  puj>il  of  Aloys 
Schmitt,  a  resident  of  Prrlin  ;  Jri.Hs,  sen  of 
J.  A.,  an  organist  and  writer  for  the  cr^iin. 

Anffellra.  niu'li'-.  Vox  Ansroili'a.  .ini;clic 

voice,  the  naim-  of  an  organ  stop,  tree  r  ■t.d. 

AnlaCTIllor,  An*otiin,  a  French  conijioser  of 
])opular  piano  |iiece«i.  Porn  li^xjat  ManoMpie, 
educate<i  in  the  Paii<  Con'ieivattiire,  and  later 
.'I  mu-ic  dealer  lln-rv. 

Aninia  (Ital.  un'-f-nui),  <*on  anima,  with 

life. 
AnimatO  dial.  an-I-m.'i'-tr)).     Animate*!. 

Anna  Rolcna  \li>-hT'  na).  ( )per:i  by  Doni- 
/■  tti.    IC31. 

AnMcliuetK.  K;irl  flin'-shcetz).  P..  about  i8^i. 
l)i«d  m  New  \'o(k  .ibuut  it<7^.  An  opera  and 
orchestral  ronduc.or  and  comixi->er. 

Anw^'er,  th«-  imitation  r)f  a  ])ri.vious  phrase. 


o/r,  a  A</t/,  U  iir»/,  0  <■:»#,  X\  .ndy  \  iityX  illy  o  i.>/</,  o  i'./</,  o  </«•?•<•,  00  vioon^  u  lute^  Ci  /•»/,  li  fr.  icund 


ANT 


DICTIONARY. 


AVE 


App^ 


AnIOCPdent,  a  plimsc  proposed  fur  imitation. 
The  first  section  in  .1  period. 

Anthem,  a  sacred  motet  for  use  in  Divine  ser- 
vice. 

Anticipation,  the  entrance  of  a  single  note 
of  a  Jliord  in  advance  uf  the  remaining  notes, 
thus  making  a  dih'^^nance  with  the  chord  into 
which  it  thtu<tts  iiself. 

Antiennc  (Fr.)  An  anthem.  Also  ii-<ed  a.i  the 
n.inic  of  a  stolt  and  qniet  organ  piece. 

AntipilOny,  responsive  singing,  between  two 
choirs  or  the  pi  test  and  choir. 

Antipiionarium  Romanum.  Roman 
Anciphonary.  the  Romish  collection  of  anti- 
phons. 

A  piat*ere  (Ital.Upe-M-tshii'-re)  At  pleasure, 
faster  or  slower. 

aHMionato    (itai.    Kp-pas-sf'-ri-na'-to). 

mpaNsiimcd  ;  passtionately.  IJcethovcn's  s«jn- 
ata  op.  57  was  thu>  named  by  Cran/,  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Applicatur  ((Jer.  ap-^lik  -a-tfirj.  Application, 
•TS /«•./<*/  n/*/>/iiati4r  ;  pedal  marks  f^r  apply- 
ing the  toe  and  heel. 

AppOSipiatlirudcil.  :ip-pod  -ila-tn'-ni},  from 
ttfi/'-'gi:itirt'  u>  Ic.m  uiion.  A  mcluilit.  orna- 
ment ^■on•^i^liIJ■.;  of  :i  di>v>nHnt  tunc  oc.urrinjj 
on  the  .ir<c-m  .unl  re«.ol\in^  into  the  true 
nu'loilic  \n\\M  one  <l«-j;;r«-e  ahuvc  or  lx"Ii>\\.  'J'hc 
/.'«^'  .  / .  (■■■  '_i:i>i':s  h.ilf  the  time  i-f  tlic  not<:  it 
leans  ;n>..n,  and  is  uritlcn  ;is  a  ur.ice  note. 
The  S'i.-i  t  A  .  is  phiyi'  as  iiniv-Lly  as  |»ossilile  ; 
wriitc.i  as  a  ;;r.ice  note  with  a  stroke  through 
l.'ie  -;<.  ill.     >.  c  Aj'penilix,  pp.  78  and  79. 

Ap|M»«:]::iatiira  IKMible,  a  melodic  orna- 
nii'iii  i."ii>i>iin^  iif  t\v".  j^nice  notes  before  a 
m  :I  .'  V  note.  Played  rapidly,  and  in  time 
taken  trf-ni  tl>e  principal  note. 

A  ptonmiaM.  two  Welsh  brothers,  harpists.    I]. 

\i-2b  .inil  iS2'^. 

Arcadelt,  J.icob,  a  singer,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, at  Rome  about  1539.  Born  in  the 
Netherlands.  Author  of  madrigals,  masses, 
etc. 

Arco  illal.  ar'-ko).  The  bow  of  stringed  in- 
htrnments.  C!oll' arro.  or  aroatfK  with 
the  bow,  a-i  (ipp-ised  to //sj;/Va/(7,  which  see. 

Ar<litl.  laii-i  (loo-ee'ge-e  Ur-dee'-tec).  Born 
at  C'revccntino  in  Piedmont,  1822.  Author  of 
several  opera-,  overtures,  sonps,  etc.  Conduc- 
tor of  Italian  (»pcra  in  I.nndon,  Vienna,  etc. 
Visited  .Vincrica  several  times. 

Ardilo  (hal.  -ir-dee'-lo).     Warmth  ;  ardor. 

AriR(ItaI.  ;ir'-nn.   Air.    See  LessouK  >xx,  xxxv. 

Arietta  dtal.  ar-T-Pt'-tu).  A  little  air.  lesson 

\\\ . 

ArioNO  (Iial.  Jfr-Y-r»'-z5).    In  style  of  an  aria. 

I^s.son  xxvii. 

Arion,  a  Cireek  musician,  fabled  to  be  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Uncea.  Lived  about  6ao  II.  C. 

Armlde  (Hr-meed').  One  of  Cluck's  greatest 
operas.     Produced  in  Paris  Sept.  aj,  1777. 

Arne.  Thomas  A.,  Mu!«.  Doc.  An  English 
composer  of  glees,  anthems,  and  the  mu^ic  of 
several    operas    or    stage    pieces,    music    to 


Shakespeare's 

liih"and"  Abcll,'   eic. 


Temjiesi,' 


two    oratorios 
Judith '' and  "  Abcll,'   eic.     1710-1778. 

Ame,  Michael,  son  of  preceding,  1741-1806.  A 
conductor  and  popular  composer  of  operas, 
etc.,  in  his  day. 

Arpearsrio  (Ital.  Hr'pi>d-jo).  A  melodic  figure 
composed  of  the  tones  of  a  chord  struck  suc- 
cessively.    A  broken  chord. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  in  Ix)ndun, 
1740.  Died  1S02.  An  organist,  conductor 
and  author.    Cftm  posed  many  dramatic  works. 

Art  Of  Fa«:ue,  The  (Die  Kunst  lUr  Fuge\  a 
wonderful  work  of  Sebastian  Hach's,  contain- 
ing eighteen  fugues,  all  on  one  subject.  Com- 
posed in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

AMCher.  Joseph,  born  in  London,  in  183X.  Died 
1869.  A  fashionable  pianist  and  composer  of 
dniwing-room  pieces. 

Ah  ((Jer.)    Aflat.     (A/^.) 

AMMal  (Ital.  iis-su').  Very,  t.  ^.,  AlleiprO 
aMHai^  very  fast,  etc. 

ANMOlutO  (Ital.  Ss-su-lfi'-to).  Absolute. 
Prima  donna  aiiMOluto,  absolute,  or 

first,  prima  douna. 

Atiialiaurith-al-i  -U).     The  third  of  Handel's 

oraloriw^.      17J3. 

Atlialie  (tier.  lit  -tul-y).  Overture,  march  and 
siK  vcial  pieces  (op.  74)  to  Racine^  drama, 
composed  by  Mc.-ndels>ohn,  1843. 

A  tempo  (Ital.  ii  ti'm  -pn).     In  time. 

Attn'OOd.  Thomas.  Knglisli  com])(>scr  of  dram- 
atic  and  cathedral  ninsic  ;  conductor  and 
organist  ;  a  favorite  pupil  of  Mo/art,  and  one 
of  the  fir^l  Knjilish  mu-Niciuis  to  reco^jnize  the 
genius  of  Mcndelssdin.  l7^7-ISi8.  Piuried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  ortjan. 

Attaeeafltal.  ^t-tilk -kli).  Attack.  At»«iera 
NUbltO,  attack  the  following  immediately. 

AttO(Ital.  at -to).     Act. 

Auber,  Daniel-Fran^ois-Esprit,  born  1784  at 
Caen.  Died  1871.  Auber  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  French  composers  of  this  ciniuiy. 
Auber  was  composer  of  a  large  iiunilier  of 
op»eras,  among  the  best  of  which  are  "  C'rown 
Diamond".,''  "' Fra  l'ia\olo."  and  "  La  Mu- 
ette  de  Porti<:i "  (Masaniello)  His  works 
are  characterized  by  br:giit  and  sparkling 
melody,  and  pleasant  nnd  pi(]uant  in>triiinen- 
tation,  thou;:h  W.nrnor  s.iys  he  ii>ir>  tiie 
orchestra  like  a  ini:;hty  guitar  riinj>lying 
Auber' .<  lack  of  theinaii':  iicatnunt'.  He 
was  made  l)irect"r  of  tlie  C'onserxatoire  by 
Louis  Pliillipif-",  and  remain'-d  so  until  his 
death.     A.  was  ji^eni.d  and  witty. 

a-.o-d-i' 


f^lio*.    Same  a>.  #/».///<;. 
ouf-Io  -sfin;^).     Resolution 


The  uiiai  ccnied  beat 


Audat*e  (latl 

AuflOHIinn:    r('«:r 
(of  dissonances). 

Auftael  i(>.;i.  Miif-taktj 

of  the  nicasiirc. 

Aus^mentation.  the  extension  of  a  phrase  or 
subject  by  knythening  the  time  of  all  its 
notes,  imit.'itin^  quarter  notes  V>y  halves,  etc. 

AUMdrueli  (der.  c)ns -druk).     Kxprcssicm. 

Ave  :!larla  (Lat.  a -v?  mJir-ec -;i».  '»  Hail 
Mary.''     The  angelic  salutation.  l.ukci.sS. 


il  aUy  il  rti/f/,  U  arm^  P  ity,  S  end^  I  /V<,  T  ///,  o  <»/«/,  o  o,hi,  d  .iozuy  00  inoon^  U  /«//•,  u  /'.v/,  U  Fr.  sound 
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Anthciltic  certain  of  tiieccclc^iaNiic.il  modes. 
'I'hcv  are: 


N.K 

I 

3 

5 

7 
9 

II 


Mcilv, 


4'w)ii|>:i>' 


hili:kl.        l>>-i|iiii-l>i1. 


l)onan I)  in  I) 

I'liryeian...  K  lo  K 

I.vin«n r  to  !■ 

Nfixolyilcin  (»  to  G 

..Kolian  .... ,  A  to  A 

lonicin,  cir  ' 


1> 

!•: 

I' 

(; 

A 


il.i.ttian —  \  • 


C   to  C    I     C 


A 
C 
C 

I.) 

i: 


to    tin; 

^^•■>rk^. 

K-.Viil 


Axor  and  Xemlrn.  or  'I  he  Ma;:!..  Kn^r, 
ill  three  acts.  Knglish  vrrNi<.n  *,{  Sp.lir'-i 
y.emire  nnd  Azor^  i»ro«.liit«.il  ai  ('(acm  <iar- 
ilen.  A]  ril  5,  i8,^t. 

B,  the  name  of  a  pitch.  In  (ivrnianv  the  name 
K  is  applied  to  the  tone  \M\  and  l!  i:^  called 
H. 

Ila4*ll,  Johanu  .St-lM-iian  iliiikh  '."ne«f  ihe  sj  re.it- 
c>it  masters  who  have  over  apiKrarcd  in  niiiHic. 
B.  16S5.  d.  175'^  r.arh's  am  c^lry  for  .1  cn- 
lury  hail  been  mu.-iii:ian'»,  and  >e\eral  of  them 
eminent.     See  ch-iplcr  on  H;ich. 

Barh.  Wilhelm  Kiieilin.mn^  called  aUo  the 
H;dlc  )>.<<  h,  old*  xt  and  most  laU-nced  Mm  <<f 
John,  liorn  at  Weimar  1710.  ^Va^  noted  for 
his  oriijiiialily  as  a  comiM^'^crand  improvi^er, 
hnt  tiwiiij;  to  tli-i^iputcd  haljits  he  left  com- 
paratively few  works.     Died  Ut    Iterlin,  1764. 

Bach.  Karl  IMiilipp  Kmanucl,  third  ^oIl  of  ,1.  S., 
horn  at  Weimar  1714.  Studied  law,  hut  a*i 
he  had  hecn  educated  in  mu>i<:  from  child- 
ho'xl,  he  ]>resenilv  ticluok  himself  to  ii  as  his 
calling,  an<l  became  kammennusikcr  and  I 
cembalist  at  the  court  (-f  I'rederirk  the  (ireat. 
A-  oompo>er,  director,  Iraclier  and  critic,  hi'»  I 
iidluence  w.is  very  ettral.  Jle  hfl(»ii^<  t<-  th'- 
tranNiiii>n  period  from  his  f.ithi-r  t-i  M.iNdn. 
His  works  are  remarkable  fci  ri'rini-in<'nt  and 
ch.-gancc  lather  than  po-.scr.     l>ii-d  i-"-.--. 

I 

Ba<*h  Korlety,  in  I.omlon.  «!«v.i.  d 
>ludy  and  promulgation  (<t'  H.k  !.'•■• 
i;^4D-!87o.  lis  library  is  now  in  im«: 
.Academy  of  Music. 

Barh  €*ej«icln»llHrhurt,  a  c;.rni:in  -.m!.  ty 
for  jin!)Hshin;;  HachV  W"iks,  of  wlihh  -^i^\\v•. 
lliirly  \"liime'»  are  luiw  i»^ued.  '1  In;  i-ii-a 
otit^inated  w  ith  Schumann  aiiil   llauj'tnwiiin. 

BnrllC,  Francis  Edwanl  (liak').  bi.rn  :it  iSii  iniiiL''- 
liani,  Scjit.  14,  i84^,tliiMl  then*  Aii;.-.  '4,  i*- -. 
A  tal'.'iueil  joiin^  compo>'-r.  a  ^-iinli.-ii;  at 
Leip«ii ,  who  di-.'d  before  his  tabnt  wa-;  fiiily 
i|i\el''|»'.tl.  Author  of  S'"Veral  piano  pinc^, 
a  I'oni.'ertu,  etc. 

Ba<»ll«*IOP  of  HiInIc,  a_dei;r<<'  c-.iif'.:ir'-l 
I -j.i  plinn-iilJirily  by  Amcriran  c:olle.;r-.  At 
(  ixford  ami  I'umbndgei  KngJ  a  candid  itf  f«'i 
dcjie>.'  rnii-i  pa-».  ciitain  wiitteti  ai.«l  r-.rt 
r\<. /■  i:\.iitiinati'>ns  in  liaimony ,  cciinterp>iiit 
principU:s  of  .-n  hestraiiuii,  et<;  ,  and  pie>'  nt 
a  ^ii'td  vr-cal  ci-inpusilion  containini;  ]iure 
t'lvt. -p;trl  li.iitti'Miy  and  t;(MMl  fii^^al  counter- 
]io-iii,  wiili  ;ii  ■..oinpaiiinirnt  for  hlrin^^.  >nl:'i- 
f  i'  nily  1  >n^  to  r.ii.upy  fuiiii  I'j  to  40  minutes 
in  the  p»:il".-rMi.iin.e.      I'ri  ^  abuUt  j{^i8. 

Ba(lilia:;«<!  (I-'i.  bad     in  a^>.     riayfulne-s. 

BadaiV.CWxki,  'riu:kl;ij..<in  at  Warsaw  :(;  ,S. 
pM'il  !!<'■.».  I  tnmoi  l.di/cd  by  h«'r  <  omi'Osition. 
'*  rrit'f-ifr  ;'ii  i'ii->X'''"  "  Slaiden's  riayei." 

BarrtailX<*.  fOcr.  1  I  »anre  r.f  iV.e  Hayardicr-  ; 
feni.d'.-  'iaiicer^  in  the   Ka>-t    Itidit>. 


BaflrAt«*lle  (  Fr.  bA.f:-ri-tr>l  >,  a  trillc.  A  name 
applied  to  abort  comiK)sitions. 

Bairpipi',  a  famous  instniment  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  coUMi^t--  of  a  combination  of  fixed 
tanes,(»r  "drones," which  >ound continuously 
when  the  instrument  i>  played,  and  a 
"chanter."  The  drones  are  made  by  three 
pipe:^  with  reeds,  tuned  diflfcrentlj  in  tliffcrent 
parts  «if  the  country  ;  A  A  A,  (I  1)  A.  G  I> 
G,  etc.  The  chanter  is  an  instrument  akin 
to  the  oboe,  with  a  cotnp.\ss  of  only  nine  notes, 
not  tuned  ai  ciirately,  but  approximating  the 
scale  of  the  bl.nk  key>  of  tne  piano.  The 
wind  i<  furnished  by  a  wind  bag  or  sack, 
worked  !iy  llie  let'l  a: in. 

Baker,  r.  K.,  bom  about  1820.  Author  of 
a  text-book  of  >Iarmony  and  several  bool«K  of 
p.^almody. 

• 

BalfP.  Michael  William,  born  at  Dublin  1S08, 
died  1870.  A  iirobfu;  connniser  of  Mjngs  and 
operas,  the  lK->t  of  them  lieing  "The  Uohe- 
mian  (;irl.;*  "  Si.  ;,'e  ot  Rr<:hclle."  **  The  Lii- 
•.■hanirc»,"  "  T.disinan,"  and  "Puritan's 
D.iiighter."  B.dfe  was  a  fine  melodist  but  a 
carcle'..s  coiiijK»s«-r. 

Balatka,  Hans,  a  fine  German  musician, 
teacher  and  conductor,  in  Chicago.  I'orn 
about  iS  )o. 

Ballad.  fr->m  llie  It. dim  fi,i//a/n.  a  dance. 
Battnta^  a  danciii;i:  piei  e  ;  .S'</<Tffri/ci,  a  sound- 
in;;  piece;  ami  Cantata,  a  -iiiijing  piece. — 
(irt'7f'. )  I'l  ltal\  the  ball. ita  was  a  s(m>;  to 
be  siin^  while  danciiii;.  A  poem  in  narrative 
form,  adapK-d  l>»  be  *ung  to  sonif  ball  id  tune. 

.lymadfCrr.  bril-Kid  \   a  lullad.  Capririouisly 
^^  ai'pli«*d    b\    Chopin   lo    fuu:-  i.iev.':s  ol   piaiio- 
f'Tte  iMi;-'!-  . 

n^ttlorilin  It.d.  l..'il-h:r-ee -luJ'.  A  fi"ma!e 
;■   Mm   d.iiit  Li. 

l!*:;!N»t  .Ir.  l-al-la  ■.  .\  sniti:  i.f  elabor.nte 
■  •.!!■ '.s  loi  pf.Tt'.'irii.ifiie  on  the  sta;;e.  Ihe 
'•  Tin  I'l.  i-.  app!ie<!  <-i|iia!iy  ti>  tin*  iiiiisic,  to 
;h.e  d.iiiC'rr-.,  .ind  t  >  tlie  <l.iiii  es. 

Ballo  in  Masriiora  di.il.  bal  -lo  in  mas  - 

kr-ra"'.    "  The  Ma-l.rd  I'..!!!/'  ..pera  by  Venli, 
:  -:.:  j. 

Band.  .1  c  v.ipTuv  of  in«irumi  nt.il  p^avf-rs.  Sec 
".•sin:::  !...mi:,"  '■  |;r.,>.  b.uil."'  "Wind 
:.-.ind,"'  '*  MiJil.iiy  ban.!.'" 


Banjo,  an  \ni'-M<..in  in'-truno-nt  of  the  guitar 
kiiid,!::e  li'.'''\  •  v.'fdwiih  ]>archm':nt  like 
a  •Iruiii  !n:.i-l.  It  li.ts  t'i\i.  «>r  si\  strinj.:s, 
tii:f  1  :  .\,  I..  (I  -hap.  1'.  I",  -i  <.,  I",  <;,  I'., 
l).li,llie  I-.>-.4<  .1  stiiii:;  li'.iii'^  in  th'-  <•  lave 
!)i;l->w  iiil-MI'.-  C!.  It-  |'i:on  is  ;iu  c<cia\c  livver 
than  il-.  ii..l.-ti-  u. 

Bar.  .1  liii'-  .''  r-'-  !  '■  -i.irri  .  Ml. irk  the  ii;ea-Mics. 
In  r.n.:l.ind  i-li*  .1  .i|-]iii'_<l  ti<  the  measure  itself. 

Barba.fa.  l>'i:ii'r-:  -•  ( 1  at  -i.a.\a),  .m  Italian 
■  iprr.i  M:..  iM  ..■  I.  wl:>-  i:ii:  <.U't:ti  niw-l  (-f 
.\;bir'.  'lid  \<  ->i'ii*-  o| ..  t  a-  to  t  he  w  .rid  at 
>.iii  ('.lil  ■  lii'.Mi f  i:.  N.ipli.M  .iH'l  I  ..I  ><..i'..i  in 
mi:..!:.     17:-    1    JI 

Barhor  of  Seville.  KnulMi   h.miu-  <  f  an 

o]n-:a  b\   l\i.~-.iiii,  i-,i'..   .\'is. .  i.jii.-r.i  ol  I'ai^cllo 

»7r.s. 
Barcarole  ilta!.   bii--  -kn-tol^  .1   b  -.n  s.-mr. 

A  pie  •■  wiil!'i;    in    l!i<'   H'   ».iii,.;  iii'i\ 'luint  nl" 
.1  b   .It  Ml  an. 


Baertanx<'.  fGcr-i  I»anr.e  f>f  iV.e  liayardicrs  ;       V^^-^  P'*-'  ''  ^'"i"''"-   in   iI'-''  "•  »ii"i^  iii'i\  «iiiint  1,1" 
feni.il'.- 'iancers  ill  the   Ka>-t    Indus.  .    ^^  .1  b   .itinan. 

U  till-,  a  «i«/i/,  a  it'-n;,  v  ,';■•  ,  o  iH<f^  \  t\  t\  I  /'//,  u  <'/ir,  o  .'</./,  (»  i/:--  ,  "o  //;iv/;,  I'l  .'.v.'.-.  11  .  .-.'.  ii  /•■■■.  .\.-:tf:ii 
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Bargriel,  Woldcmur  (vol -tlP-mUr  bar'-geer/. 
Stc[>-brother  of  Mmc.  Clara  Schtitn.inn. 
liorii  in  Berlin  182S.  A  teacher  and  an  ele- 
gant composer  of  piano  forte  pieces,  chamber- 
innsic,  I'tc.  \i.  otand^  too  near  Schumann  ft-r 
his  own  talent  to  have  fair  play. 

Baritone,  a  male  voice  of  medium  ran(;e  and 
large  body  of  tone.  Also  the  name  of  the 
smaller  ba&s  saxhorn,  in  li^. 

Baritone  Clef,  the  bass  clef  applied  tc  tiie 
third  line  of  the  staff. 

Barnby,  Joseph,  a  prominent  English  com- 
tfser  of  church  music,  glees,  son^^,  etc. 
tiorn  about^  *^)7'  ^^^  som't  rea.son  omittc  1 
from  (jrove's  l5ic.  and  Mendel. 

Barnett.  John  ('.,  an  English  pianist  and  com- 

Koser  of  three  Cantatas  *  The  Ancient 
lariner"  1867,  **  Paradise  and  the  Peri" 
1870,  "Raising  of  L;i/arus"  1873,  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  "  1874  ;  also  of  several  c«»n- 
certos,  overtures,  quartette:*,  etc.  Bom  Oct. 
6,  1838. 

Barrel  Orfl^an,  of  various  design  and  con- 
struction. Some  are  merely  enlarged  music- 
boxes,  others  small  orchestrions,  in  which  ihu 
tones  are  pnKiured  by  rccds  or  pipes.  .\ll  .iic 
controlled  by  means  of  a  fiiirrf/,  or  cylin<Icr. 
on  the  .surf.<ce  of  which  pins  are  set  at  sui  h 
intervaU  that  a  revt)liition  of  the  cylin<t«*r 
opens  the'  valve-  .itul  no  produces  the  tones  'it 
a  piece.  P-y  -iliding  the  barrel  a  miiiutc  (lis  - 
tance.anoih'.r  "«t't  iif  pin-c":'!'.-  into  o{>eratii>n. 
and  thereby  the  tune  i^.  cJi.'iii;rd.  In  orchf^s- 
trion  iir^jauN  thr  crank  not  only  revolves  the 
cylinder,  hut  al>o  work-*  the  bellow:*. 

Bartholdy.  sc  ■  McndeUsohn. 

Bar3  lone,  a  -trln^'-d  instrument  of  the  violin 

family,  having  »i\  or  seven  catgut  strings 
s.iretcheJ  <^ver  the  fiir,!crlK)ard,  and  from  nine 
to  twenty-four  metal  strings  which  act  symp^i- 
th<-ric.illy.  Ila>>  :i  weak  hut  pleasing  tcinr. 
lias  ^ivcii  place  1(1  the  viulonccll>>. 

Bn**s  (i-i'i-^".  t'le  Hwrst  part  in  harmony.  AUn 
tiie  lu\\t:.-.t  male  vuice. 

BaN<40  Proflin«1o  ^rrn-fun  -do).  The  low- 
est male  Volte,  r-f  dcep(|ual.ty  of  tone. 

BaMMet  Horn  Oial.£r>^«0<//Ai »!•//<»).  a  bass 
clarinet  ii;  F,  rea:hin2  from  P  below  the  bass 
clef.  Written  for  by  \losart  and  Mendelssohn. 

BaMM  Clarinet,  a  low  clannet  ranging  up- 
wards from  F.  below  middle  C.  A  slow-speak- 
ing, hollow-tuned  instrument. 

BaMM  Clef,  the  sign  of  the  bass  staff.  Repre- 
sents F  next  below  middle  C. 

BaMM  Tnba.  th  lowest  of  the  saxhorn  family. 
That  in  Kfi  reaches  KA  of  the  16  ft.  octave. 
The  BA  Tuba.  I>A  in  the  3a  ft.  octave,  three 
'■otaves  below  middle  C. 

BaMMlnl.  Carlo,  an  Italian  teacher  of  singing, 
hvin-.;  in  New  Y^ork  from  1864  or  thereabouts. 
Died  in  187.'. 

BaMM  Horn,  see  Serpent. 

BaMMC»on  (biV^oon),  Ger.  Fagotti  a  wooden 
douLle-reed  instrument  of  8  ft.  tone.  Its 
compass  is  from  16  ft.  B^  to  Kb  on  ad  space 
of  trcole.  Is  the  natural  bass  of  the  oboes 
and  clarinets,  i,  #.,  the  **  wood.'* 

BaM4o  <^antante  (Ital.  kln-tln'-t9).  Th« 
oinging  bass,  or  principal  bass  singer,  as  di>- 
tinutiisned  from  the  batto  buff0^  comic  bau, 
and  the  basso  pro/undo^  or  very  low  bass. 


BaNMO  ContinaO.  a  bass  running  through  the 
whole  piece,  from  which,  with  figures,  the 
accompaniment  used  to  be  played.  See 
Thorough  Bass. 


BaHH  PoMaune  (Ger.  U-^n  po-souu'^'     "* 


rhe 


L.ss  trombone. 

BaMten  et  BaMtienne,  a  German  operetu 
in  one  act.     Mozart  1768. 

BaMH  Viol,  English  name  of  the  violoncello. 

Baton^  (Fr.  bU-tonh  ).  A  conductor's  stick  .'or 
heating  time. 

Battle  of  Prague,  a  descriptive  sonata  by 
Kotzwura,  179?.  One  of  tNe  most  famous 
pieces  of  programme  music. 

Battle  Mymphony.  English  name  for  Bee- 
thoven's •*  WfcUin'^ton's  Sieg  oder  die  ^tchlagt 
bei  Vittona,"  op.  91.     1813. 

Battement  (Fr.  b&t  -ti^mon).  An  old  em- 
bellishment similar  to  the  morxlente,  but 
made  with  the  note  below. 

BattlMhlll,  Jonathan,  an  English  composer  of 
songs,  glees,  catches  and  antnems.  1738-1801. 

Ban m bach,  Adolph,  a  German  piano  forte 
tc.tchcr  and  prolific  arranger  of  piano  pieces, 
livin>i;  Nome  time  in  Boston.  Came  to  Chicago 
about  1863.     Died   1880. 

B  dur  (Ger.  dfir).     Pi  major. 

Bearingp4.  tlie  few  notes  a  tuner  lays  down 
carefully  as  guides.  Usually  the  middle  oc- 
tave. 

Beat.    An  eml)ellishment  of  the  mordent  kind, 
a.  The  conductor's    motion   in   indicating 
the  time. 

3.  The  throbbing  effect  of  dissonince,  pn>- 
duced  by  the  occasii»nal  interfcrente  a:;d  cn- 
sequent  extinction  of  a  vibration.  The 
number  of  lieats  per  second  !»  e<jual  to  the 
difference  between  the  r.ites  uf  \  ibration  in 
the  notes. 

BeeKert  Paul,  a  German  piano  teacher  and 
fine  musician,  resident  in  0iica.!0  since  i8^S, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  classical  music. 

Beeker.  Carl  Ferdinand,  onianist  and  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  l^ipsic.  Born  1804, 
died  1877.  Especially  learned  in  musical 
literature. 

Beer(bftr).    Original  name  of  Meyer  Beer. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (lood  vttk;  fan  ba  - 
tO-vn).     i77o-i8vt7.     See  Part  VIII. 

Behr,  Fr.,  a  German  coini>oser  i.f  ll^ht  piores. 

Be^I^iten  (Ger.  1>r'g-li  -ir-n;.    To  ace  )tnpany, 

BeinClir'M  Opera,  a  celebrated  piece,  written 
m  1727  by  (f.iy.  Its  s«.nc:s  were  ail  written  to 
old  melodies,  or  to  the  nio>t  popular  air»  ct 
the  day.     It  h.id  .m  immense  success. 

Bell*  the  cxpan«led  <>|>enin'.;in  which  most  brass 
instrumeius  terminate.  Al'.o  applied  to  or- 
gan pipCH,  :,s  ill  the  "'bell  cljapason,"  "  bell 
gamba,"  in  wlii.h  all  the  pipes  end  in  a  bell. 

BeliMarlO  (bi'l-T-vUr -M).     Italian  opera  in  3 

acts  iiy  l>onizc'.ti.  iS^b. 
Bellecxa  (Ital.  b£l-lilt  -z^).    Beauty  of  tone 

and  expression. 
Bel  1  ieof*o  (Ital.  beMY-kd'./S).    Warlike. 


a  ale^  A  add^  3  arm.  P  <w,  8  emd^  I  ic*^  I  ///,  o  oU^  ^  oJJ,  u  dove,  00  muwm,  Q  lute^  tt  but,  U  Fr.  sound 
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Bclllnl,  Vincenzo  (vi:i  tciiiin'-iizO  bri-\ec  - 
nee).  Italian  comptt^cr  of  ct^r;i>,  the  bot  of 
which  are  "*  Sonnambitla,'*  *'  I  Puritani  "  and 
*' Norma."  His  writing  i*  characterize'!  by 
delicate  ami  graceful  melody,  and  great  reAnc- 
ment.  Bellini  died  very  young,  v>crh  jc^  betorc 
his  powers  were  fully  developed  :  still  he  rcjv- 
represeiitt  the  simple,  natiintl  side  of  Italii^ 
music,  whore  the  music  exi%tsfor  itself  alone, 
paying  very  little  attention  to  the  text,  a 
sclMfolwhtch  was  ev»-n  in  his  day  givins;  place 
to  th';  stiun;{cr  style  of  Verdi  au«l  Wagner. 
1802-1S35. 

RcllOWM,  the  wind  receptacles  of  organs. 

Bolln.  musical  instruments  of  metal,  snundin};: 
by  pt:nu-.-i<in.  Kxtrt'inely  ancient.  Bell  metal 
COn!».sts  of  Cupper  and  tin,  3  to  x. 

Belly,  the  upper  side  of  violins,  that  next  the 
strings. 

BelMhasUEar,  an  oratorio  by  Handel,  1745. 

2.  l>ram.nic  piece  by  Mr.  J .  A.  Butterfield, 
1871.     Written  ior  amateurs. 

Bemerkbnr  <(  x-r.  br-murk  -bSr),  marked  ;  to 
be  played  in  a  prominent  in.inner. 

Be  mol  (I'r.  btf-nio!  ).     B  flat. 

Ben,  Bone  (Ital.  bvn,  ICi  -nr).    Well. 

Beneflirt.  Sir  Julius,  bt»rn  .it  Stiitt;«art,  Nov. 
27,  K'i04.  •  One  of  the  mo>t  eminent  fc»rci;;u 
niu>i<  iaiis  settled  in  Kn^^land  since  Handel's 
tune.''  Author  of  several  opcrasi,  the  or.i- 
torios  of  **  .M.  I  ecclia  "  and  '*  St.  Peter."  <  )iie 
t>(  the  most  eminent  conductors  of  the  present 
time.  Lives  in  London.  Vi^tcd  thi^  country 
with  Jenny  Lind  in  1850. 

Bene<lietUM  (l^t.)  The  song  of  Zachariahf 
Luke  i. 

Bcndel,  Kr.m/,  pLino  viriUDso  and  romposcr  of 
avast  ni.iss  iif  piano  music,  atiioni;  the  best 
of  which  is  his  "  Am  (ieiii-.T  Src.''  nUo  his 
op-  8,  45  and  47,  \'isilf(l  tfie  L'nilf'l  Staits 
and  played  at  2d  Peace  Jubilee  in  167a.  Died 
ab«jut  iyj.\.      li.  1    .;j. 

Bennett,  William  Sterndale.Mus.Doc,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  one  of  the  j;rcatest  Eni;:ish  compos- 
ers since  Piir«:fll.  llorr.  ibifi.  IJ.  w. is  a  Kre.it 
frieiwl  of  Mendelsohn's,  who-e  style  in- 
fluenced him  very  much.  Composer  of  many 
piano  wt)rks,  two  concertos,  1840,  for  pi.iiKi 
and  orchestra,  c.mtata  "The  May  (^ueen." 
1858,  and  an  oniKwio  "  The  Women  c»f  Sama- 
ria," i^'-;.  MJivcMi  in  l!(>ston  in  1374.'!  His 
works  ate. .h.ir.iiierizcd  by  deuaiue  aufl  finish 
raiiicr  tli.iu  jiower.     Died  I'eb.  1,  1875. 

Ben  |>ronnnziuto(ital.  prri-noon-tsC'-ii'-to). 

Proiiuiiiiced  clearly  and  ai>tinctly. 

Bere«'iiN«»  (Fr.  bair-surs ),  a  cradle  sour. 
C!i.ii-»i  «<  ri/i>d  by  a  recking  and  monotonous 
aci.  I'liip-iiiinieiit ,  and  great  iteiiLucy, 

KemiN.  nerni.inndia  -rrns),  born  at  Hamburj; 
r-'io.  A  .;ii'ul  pianist  and  a  successful  ]>opu- 
lar  (fii'ipi-M  r.  ReNilcsin  StiK-kh<ilm,  Swixlcn, 
wlirre  he  is  very  active  in  all  departments  of 
iMU-i-  :il  wor'i..      I ».  I  ■  ^o. 

Bertfot**  I.iiiwi^  (Innrj-vTi;  biir-;:r'r),  a  fine 
piani  .t  ami  <  >.iiip.)i-r  in  iJerliu  1772-1*^3^. 
riijiil  of  i.h.-menti.  I'»  was  teacher  of  Men- 
'ielsMiliii,  r;iiilHrt,  Henselt,  and  Fanny 
ll'.u^'.l.     A   iM'dliric  writer. 

Ber:i'e,  William  (bar  -a),  a  piano-teacher, 
<i;:.'iiist.  and  arr.in^er  i.f  pieces  in  New  \  wrk. 


nn,  Karl,  a  *celli«t  and  conductor, 
born  at  £i»enach  in  Saxony.  1821.  Came  to 
America  with  the  **(«ermania"  orchestra  in 
1850.  In  1 8^7  he  removed  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  where  he  occupied  a  leading  place 
as  conductor  of  the  "Arion,"  **  Pbilharmon- 
ic»"  etc     Died  1877. 

Beiiot,  Charles  Auguste  de  (b9r;-Id),  a 
celebrated  violinist,  born  in  Belgium  i8oa. 
Died  1870.  In  1835  he  married  the  famous 
singer  Malibran.  Author  of  many  pleasing 
works  for  piano  and  violin. 

Berlios,  Hector  (bair  -lldx),  a  great  French 
compo>er,  critic  an«l  litterateur.  Born  Dec. 
11,  1803,  ^>c<^  .March  o,  X8C9.  Comi)0!.er  of 
many  overtures,  svmphonic  poems,  etc.,  of 
the  ** programme  order,  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  em~ 
ployed  with  consummate  mastery  for  the  por- 
trayal of  poetic,  bizarre,  piquant,  or  profound 
sentiment.  Berlioz  seems  like  a  genius  of 
great  power,  in  whom  a  vivid  imagination  is 
not  restrainedby  good  judgment.  A<  a  writer 
about  music  he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
the  present  century*.  His  place  as  a  com- 
piiser  is  not  yetsettled.  His  greatest  dr.imatic 
w.rk,  *•  The  Damnation  of^Faust  "  1846,  is 
only  jui-t  receiving  its  due  recognition. 

Bertini,  Henri  (bur*teen'-ee),  a  pianist  of 
\  rencti  family,  b«->rn  at  London  1798.  Settled 
in  Pari^i  1S21.  r>icd  at  Meylan  1876.  R. 
was  aittlior  of  more  than  3oo  compositions,  of 
whicli  Ins  piano-<icho<il  and  '* etudes"  had 
wide  currency.     They  are  now  superseded. 

BeM  fO^r.  b?s\  The  note  B  double  flat,  en- 
harmonic \^ith  A  natural. 

BeHt,  William  T.,  the  eminent  English  virtuoso 

orj:.ini->t,  born  at  Carli->le  iS^o.  Since  '55, 
otjj;aiii.->t  of  St.  (ieor.;f"s  H.ill  in  LiverjKKjl. 
C'oimH's-  r  "f  iii.iiiv  ihiir.li  services  and  many 
.-klllful  .m^l  t  rrei.tiv  *' .trrangcments  "  f'>r  the 
i)i'.;.tn;  .liso  of  a  laige  "origan  school."  B. 
li;ts  }e'*'i  c;'.llcd  "the  I,i.-/t  of  the  organ,"  a 
title  in«'rc  complimentary  than  exact. 

Be,>er,   K.;ii!.    ('.I'  .'r)    I'^o?  i?/.^.     A    prolific 

"  .11  i.iir.;i;i  "  f-.n  t!ir  pi.iili-lcrte. 

Billiirii.  4»r  IIk'  Itrnvo'iH  Bride,  a  grand 

opt.-ra  in  4  .icts,  by  I'.il;e.     liOo. 

Biaii«*a  K  FulleiH>  (}.cc-an'-k,'itifal-yu'-ro). 
<Jpi-.i.i  by  Ru-siiii,  iSi'p.     A  failure. 

Kind,  see  Tie. 

Birniinsliani  Fr<*itival,  triennial.  The 
nu)>t  iiiii".'t  .'i:it  in  Ku^l.tiul.  Amioiilj  the 
j^reat  w.-rks  wrttf-ii  fr  it  we'e  "  Klijali  "  in 
1^4^,  '•  l.Ii  ■'  i--r,  ''  N.,aiuan*'  i.^'4.  Prolits 
j;o  to   Im^pitul  luin!.-?.     Last  one  occurred  in 

Billert,  K;iil,  a  (».  rm  in  r.imjK'scr  of  psalms, 
S'>ii^;s,  i.V'i  tii!i..>,  s\  iiipiiouiv-.  I  ic.  A  promi- 
m.:;t  .oui  .11  u.  ■:  ti.UMCi.tii.      i?  ji  -  -. 

Bilxe.  r.'iii.iiiiu  r.Tl-,?'.),  <.i:e  (f  the  most 
faiir.ii<  • 'in-iii  '.nr- oi  the  prcsMit  ('.i> .  Uf^ru 
iSiO.  1  lis  t.ir;''M>  ir^lii'>tr.i  .it  l-'ii'.n,  l:.is  ^o 
men.      15.  is  ,il-i  a  «  tiiiijuivf^r  <.t  li.i'ii  i-  iim-ic. 

Bird,  H.   1  >.,  i.i^anist  in  Cl.ic.i^  1.      lioi  11  .ibout 

BiM,  Ivmlc  ;  etiul\alent  tu  t/.vvv,  "  again." 

BiMhop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  a  popular  English 
C"tnpo«.er  of  souiJn,  st.i;;i:  j.ieces,  oprra>,  one 
oraltjri'i  (nevrr  pi-rf<»rnied'^.  etr.      i7-^f>- i. ■"'..-;, 
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HIaxo  (called  CastiUBlaze),  Fran9ois  (bISz),  a 
French  writer  upon  music  in  '*  Le  Menesirel/' 
and  in  books.     1784-1857. 

BlaMinHtrnmentS  (Ger.  from  biascHy  to 
blow).     Wind  iu>trument«,  which  sec. 

HlUMMmann,  Adolph  J.  M.,boni  iSaj  at  Dre«~ 
den.  An  accomplished  musician,  composer 
and  director  at  Dresden. 

Bleohinstrumentfil  (blSk).  Brass  instm- 
nieiitii. 

Ulow.  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  a  voluminous  English 
writer  of  church  music,  odes,  songs,  etc. 
1648-1708.  Organist  of  Westminster  .\bbey, 
where  also  he  was  buried. 

Blumenthal,  Jacob  (blu'-men>tSl),a  fa>hion- 
able  piano  teacher  in  London,  and  composer 
of  light  pieces  and  popular  songs.  Korn  at 
Hamburg  1829. 

B  niol,  the  German  name  of  the  key  of  I)  flat 
minor. 

Bocca  ridente  (It.  bo'-ka  n'-diin'-it').  Smil- 
ing muuih.  Applied  in  singing  to  a  po>iition 
of  mouth  believed  to  be  f.ivorahlc  to  the  pro- 
ductioh  of  a  goud  tone. 

Borrlierilli,  Luigi  (lwce'-gcebok-«'T-cen'-cc;, 
A  hi'.jhly  giftcil  Italian  composer  of  chamber 
music,  of  which  he  left  a  v.isi  ;iinouni,  and  of 
masses,  smij:^.  c.iiitatas,  concerto^,  etc.  An 
extremely     iiK.-IodioUi    and    pleasing    writer. 

1  740-  I  '^iOl . 

BorliNll.  Robert  X.  C.  (bok'-svii,  a  composer 
.iri'l  '.inn«Mit  llurpi^t,  1739-1855.  As  ;i  com- 
ji.)S.-i,  '■  i<>"  |:roiilic  for  ni>  own  fame."  As  a 
II. .111.  "  iri'-'^uhir  anil    dissipated    to   the  List 

Ito^i;*^  0>' >-]<'■).     A  bow  fur  stringed  instruments. 

Bu'lllll*  Theoh.iUl,  a  fam  >u>  llute-ijlayer  at 
.Municli.  and  invcntorof  the  tlute  which  bears 
his  name.  r<orii  1802.  .\ulhor  of  a  well  known 
set  of  3J  studies  for  Flute. 


Boieldh'll,  Francois  Ailrien  (bwtll'-dfl),  bom 
1775  at  Rouen.  B.  made  his  debut  In  Paris 
as  an  opera  composer  with  **  Familte  Suisse  " 
in  1797,  which  had  a  run  of  \o  nights.  His 
famous  **  Califfe  de  Ha  -dad  *'  was  produced 
in  1798.  **  La  Dame  Blanche"  1825.  This 
latter  opera  up  to  June  1875  ^^'J  l»cen  per- 
formed 1.340  times.  B.  wa%  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  French  comic  opera.     He  died  in  1834. 

BolvrO  (bo-lar'-o)  A  brisk  Spanish  dance, 
similar  tn  the  polacca.  It  is  in  3-4  time,  in 
ei;;hll)  notes  with  two  sixteenths  on  the  last 
half  of  the  tlrst  beat  of  the  measure. 

Boloifiia  (brwIfMi'-v.n.  The  seat  of  the  earliest 
iniisic  school  in  Italy,  founded  1482. 

BonibaiMlon.  or  Bombard,  now  applied  to 

the  lowe>t  i>f  the  sax-horns.  (See  Bass-tuba.) 

2.    The   name  of  a  reed  pedal-stop  in   the 

organ,  grrnerallv  of  32  ft.,  large   scale,  rich 

tone  and  frequently  on  a  heavy  wind  pressure. 

BoiieN,  four  pieces  of  the  ribs  of  horses  or  oxen, 
hrld  in  the  hands  and  struck  together  rhyth- 
mically, like  castanets. 

BooMey  A  Co..  music  publishers  in  London, 
bstahlishcd  about  1820. 

Bordewe,  Luigi  (Iwee'-gee  bdr-dil-ftfi),  &  light 
opera  and  song  composer  of  the  present  time,    j 
Born  in  Naples  in  1815.  1 


Bordogflli.  Marco  (bur-don'-yi*),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  singers  and  masters  of  sing- 
ing of  recent  times.  Horn  in  Hergamo  1788, 
died  18^6.  Author  of  many  s<mgs,  collections 
of  studies  for  the  voice,  etc.  For  3a  years  from 
1824,  professor  of  singing  in  tlie  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. 

Bourdon  (boor'-don).  An  orgai:  stop,  usually 
of  x6  ft.  pitch,  consisting  of  stopped  wooden 
pipes,  otherwise  called  "  stopped  diapason." 

Bouche  Fermeo  (Fr.  boosti  fur-mu').  The 
mouth  closed. 

BotteNlili,  Giovanni  (jd-vlCn'-nee  bot-tr»s-see'- 
nee),  a  celebrated  virtuoso  contra  bassist. 
Bom  in  Lonibirdi  182^.  Author  of  several 
successful  operas,  as  well  as  quai  tettcs,  sym- 
phonies, etc. 

Bonrrce  (boor-ru).  A  dance  of  French  origin, 
similar  to  the  gavotte,  but  quicker,  having 
only  two  licats  to  the  measure.  Found  in 
suites. 

Boi%'.  Used  to  set  in  vibration  the  strings  of  the 
violin  family.  Consists  of  a  stick  of  Hrazilian 
lance-wood.  From  175  to  350  hairs  are  put  in 
a  violin  bow.  The  present  form  was  perfected 
by  Tourte  nc  ir  the  close  of  the  i8tli  century. 

Boi%'in{i;  (bu-itif ).     The  art  of  using  the  bow. 

BoycMV  Willi.Tm,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  com- 
poser »jf  church  music,  odes,  oratorios,  a  few 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  a  collection  of 
stand. tnl  nui^ic  for  the  cathedral.      i7ii»-i779. 

Bral>lllll*Olllie,  La  (hnl-han'-son-m').  TIic 
national  air  of  tho  Helgi.ins,  dating  from  1830. 

Brart'.  A  vertical  line  forconnectiii;?  the;  staves 
of  music  performed  simalluiicously  in  a  score. 

BraliniM,  Johannes  (yo-liUn'-ncs  l)ram> ),  one  «'f 
the  greatest  livin;j:  composers.  Was  born  at 
Hamburg,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a  niiisui- 
an,  and  his  education  commenced  early.  H. 
has  composed  a  large  numl>cr  of  works,  all  of 
masterly  workmanship,  and  they  are  r:ipidlv 
becomins  current  throughout  the  musical 
world.  They  consist  of  very  many  s->ngs 
(over  loo),  piano  force  pieces,  quartettes  and 
other  chamber  music,  variations,  and  two 
symphonies  which  have  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  wherever  performed. 

Braille,  an  old  English  dance. 

BraNM  Band.  A  band  furnished  >vith  brass 
instruments  of  the  sax-horn  family.  The 
proper  appointment  of  sucli  a  band  rrciuircs: 

Band  of  F.hiht.— i  K./*  Cornet.  2  lifi  Cor- 
nets, 2  E^  Altos,  I  15/'  'J'eiior,  i  H/'  Baritone, 
X  Kfi  Bass 

Bani>  of  Twklvk.-  2  K/'  Cornets,  2  B^ 
Cornets,  3  Kfi  Altos,  2  Wfi  Tenors,  i  B<^  Bari- 
tone, I  H^  Has-,  I  V.fi  Bass. 

Band  «»i-  Sixteh.n.---^  VJ/  Come's,  ^  B/» 
Cornets.  3  V./f  Alios.  2  H/'  Tenors,  i  I*^  I'ari- 
tone,  I  B^  Bass,  3  V./>  Basses. 

The  addition  of  ol)oe>  and  clarinets  trans- 
forms a  "brass"  band  into  a  Military  band, 
which  see. 

BraNMi II,  Louis  (hrUs-sahn.i,  one  of  the  most 
noted  piano  virtuosos  cf  the  present  time. 
Was  born  in  Brussels  in  1040.  Was  a  student 
at  I^ipsic,  and  later  teacher  of  piano  at 
Stern's  conservatory  in  Berlin.  H.  is  a 
talented  com{>oser.  and  an  exceedingly  good 
interpreter  of  music,  both  old  and  new. 

BratMcll.  The  German  name  for  the  viuld,  or 
tennr  viol. 


&  a/**,  a  ti^i/.  K  arf/t,  ?  <•:•«■,  o  eMtf,  I  »V<,  X  ///,  6  ff/ii^  6  cdJ,  0  t/in't\  00  hmoh^  Q  /k/c',  u  /»«/,  U  Fr.  sound 
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Bravura  (Ital.  brfl-voo'-rS).  Courage:  brav- 
ery. A  style  of  muMC  in  which  effect  is 
Miu^ht  for. 

Br^'it  (Ger.  brii).     Broad. 

Ureitkopf  dc  Hartei.  a  Lcip<ic  firm  of 
music  publishers,  which  on  Jan.  27,  i86.^, 
celebrated  its  isoih  annivc-i&ary.  the  busine&s 
h.iving  «t«"^ci-micil  I'runi  father  to  sv»n. 

Urmdely  Dr.  K.arl  Fran/,  musical  critic  and 
lecturer  on  the  history  of  music  in  the  Con- 
»-rvatorv  at  Lcip-«i(; ;  suixeeilcil  Schumann  as 
editor  of  the  *'  Neu  /eit.schrift  fur  .Music." 
i3:i-iSr.l<. 

UrOVI^.  a  nute  tquni  to  two  u hole-notes  (semi- 
breves>)  ;  not  now  u^cd  except  in  t;hurch  music. 

Brld|C<^,  the  wo<idcn  contrivance  i'<icd  to  >up- 
p>rt  strings  of  strin^od  instrumentH.  riiid  to 
conimunii..itc  their  vibrations  to  the  sounding- 
board. 

Rrlo  (Ital.  hree  -oi.     Spirit  ;  vigor  ;  force. 

Brilliants  (Ital.  and  IV.)     };:illi.intly. 

BriMtOW,  (ico.  F\.  dire-  tor  and  music  teacher 
in  .N'cw  \ork.  Horn  1825.  Author  oi  two 
>yniphiMiics,  an  upcNi,  etc. 

BrilldiNi  I'lt.^l.  brin'-dec-ice, /Jir  brindisi^\.o 
drink  a  hc.i]i1i.>.     A  drinking  song. 

BriMMOn,  I''ran9>i>,a  French  composer  of  pian(» 
pie-  cs. 

Brol&eu  <'hol*<lM.  chords  th>.'  tones  of  which 
arc  sounded  separately  instead  of  simul- 
taneously. 

Br«MlNart,  >{an>  von,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
a  pupil  of  Kul!.ik  and  Lis/t,  and  music  direc- 
tor at  Hanover.  iSorn  1S30  in  Koni^iNburg. 
A  talentcil  composer,  his  cunrcrto  in  I*  sh.irp 
minor  hiving  been  much  played  by  lMll<>w. 

Brucll.  Max  tbrfikhi,  one  of  the  most  cmincMt 
living  (jcrinan  cr»mp<•>^cr•«,  cs])ecKdIy  in  n-- 
»]K:i:t  to  larn«^  vot.d  wciks.  •>ncli  as  his 
'*  L..reltry."  •'  Friihj -f."  '« )dv-s(uv,""  Flight 
of  th(^  Holy  Faniilj."  "  Th.- !.;(>■  of  th.-  I5.1I." 
clc.  I'o  this  iiui'.i  I'C  a<li.If«i  Jiis  U\"  \  i'^in 
c<»ii(.crios,  .1  ^yinph'Miy.  <t'.  I'»nu  ii  ii  a  iii.i-*- 
ter  of  tlie  ur..hi.->ira,  .m  c;irnc^t  ami  s«Tiou"» 
comjviscr,  lii;.;lily  .  cift<'d  in  ni'-lotly  no  les*" 
than  li.inuuny,  .iii<i  \.  tihai.i  .;;(':i:u->.    !'•.  i.- {'li. 

Buck,  Dudley,  born  .it  Hartford,  Conn.  i8;?7. 
His  studies  in  i:i)inp><<iti<>n  weii.-  in.iinly  in.idi; 
with  Juliui  Kict/  .It  1  <-ip>-ii  and  I>:c-«ileii. 
where  also  he  Was  .III  ur^.m  pn-ilufSi  ImciiU-r. 
Histir-t*'  Motettc  I'.dlc-.tii.-.i  "  was  p  il.li-ihcd 
in  1867,  and  niirk^  an  ipot  h  in  .Amvrican 
church  mu'^ic.  His  >econd  in  1X71.  IJuck 
has  aUo  written  very  much  cimr.  Ii  niusic  fur 
F.piscopal  choirs,  and  three  impurtant  clio  al 
works:  "Don  Munio,"  thr-'4'.th  F^.dm.'" 
and  last  ^' Scenes  fpnn  the  (.ioKl  1.11  Lclcmo,*' 
which  gained  the  (i.o<ii)  prize  at  Cint  inn. iti 
in  iRtW:).  He  has  al«o  written  >e\eral  chamber 
compositi«)ns.  i.iverturt:'.  and  two  sym])h"iiirs. 
I'liick  must  be  regarded  as  vine  of  thi-  must 
ili»iiii>jMi>lie<l  American  lomposers.  In  x.'-;7i 
be  l.fi..iine  "rc.mist  at  the  Iii<sion  Mu>ic  Hall. 
In  1^7?  li<:  removed  to  Hrooklyn,  where  he 
"•lill   resides. 

Bllfl'o  (It.xi.  b()..f-ro.     Comic. 

BuHo\V.  Hans  CncU.  von  .bli'-irii,  the  i;te.il 
piaIli^t,  bi.irn  at  Dresden.  iS;a.  Ilecame  pupil 
of  I  i^/t  in  iS;i.  Mad'*  his  fir^-t  tmicert  jour- 
ney in  I'j^!.  Si;ii  c  ilien  rC'»idi-nt  in  Herlin, 
Dir-den,  (tic.  Visitr«l  .America  in  1  :•-'). 
I'.lihiw  i^  one  of  the  m-t   l<-.inied  musici.m- 


of  the  present  d.iy,  a  great  conductor,  and  a 
pianist  with  1,0  superior  (except  perhaps 
Lis/t).  \\.  has  .1  ]>i<i'iigious  memory,  know- 
iiiij  by  heart  .din<>«t  I  he  entire  cla'^vical  litera- 
ture of  mu»ii..  He  is  aNo  a  composer  of 
im|>ortant  works. 

Blirdt'll,  a  chorus  i)r  refrain  in  old  song.s. 

Burfrmiiellcr.  NV.rbert,  bom  at  l.»i\s>cldorf, 
iSio.  Died  ill  103'-.  He  left  a  symphmy  and 
several  otiier  works  of  deciilcd  value  and 
promise. 

Buria.  BurleMca  or  Biirlc*N<|iic  a  m:i-.i- 
cal  joke. 

Burletta  ilial.  biir-ir;t  -tii'.     -\  inuNJc.^l  far-.r. 

Bnriiey.  ClMrle-^,   Mu^.    D.x..  i72'>-iSt4.     A 
cultivaied  and  ;;cnial  l-.n;;lishinaii,  best  known 
by  hi'*  **  History  of  MumIc,"  1776-1789    Wiuie 
before  modern  music  was  devrlopt'd  ;  it  ii  n( 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  eiu«lite  work  con- 
tains little  of  present  value. 

Blirr01«'CN,  Jolin  }'.,  I...!iil'.n,  i7><7-i>.5a. 
Ilest  known  bv  his  pianoforte  and  thorough 
bass  **  Primers,"  two  of  the  ino>t  succcs^fid 
and  worst  text -books  ever  made. 

BllMby.  Thomas,  Mus.  Do..,  a  laborious  Kng- 
lish  omposcr  and  writer  of  w  \xV->  about 
m.isic,  now  forgotten.     1755-1838. 

Butterflelct,  J.  .\..  born  in  En-.:1and.  1^37. 
.Author of  popul.ir  s  >ngs  and  several  dramatic 
pieces,  "  Bclsha/zar"  1871, "  Ruth  "  1S75,  "A 
Race  for  a  Wife  "  1879. 

Buxtehnde.  Dietrich,  a  celebrated  organi<t 
and  composer,  whose  playing  Bach  went  to 
LUbeck  to  hear.    1^1^7-1707. 

By r<l,  William,  a  prclific  Kn;;lish  compos-^r  and 
I)ublisher.     153S-1623. 

C  the  key  note  of  thi  natural  scale.  It  is  the 
Ionic  scale  of  the  cliiir«.h  m"»di'>.  Tfir  name 
of  a  ceri.iin  jiiich  (sec  *' Pitch  ").  The  sign 
of  c<>iiiin.)n  tittle,  4-4. 

Cabiiid  4)r|j:an.  a  recti  organ.  (This  name 
is  1.'  ,n-il  l)y  ilur  Mason  i  llamlin  tJrgan  Co., 
wJio  \\<  re  the  lirsi  to  u^c  it.) 

<-al>iliet  l*iailO.  a  sm.ill  upright  piano.  The 
l.irvje  upright  pianos  are  sometimes  calleil 
"  cabinet  grand.*' 

<'ul>al«*ltn  :^p.  kit  bal-nt  tli).  A  lively  mcl  >.ly 
Ml  tri]ilec  time  ami  rondo  fotm. 

C'acl<'ll4*0  ifroni  .«./.•,  tc.  f.iUi.  The  close  of  a 
>tr.iin  'ir  piece  <'f  musK.  Cadences  arc  "  |>er- 
fect."  ••inipcife.i,"  "  half ''  and  '*  i-lai^.d." 
.^ee  l.e>.-on  in. 

J.   .\i"«o  the  natiie  of  an  old  cmbelli^luiient 
ie-,eni'jlini;  the  nioniente. 

<*a<l<'IIK2l  (It.d.  l.a-drnit'-/;f  ■.  A  more  or  Ic-.s 
c.lal"'r.ile  brav-uia  pas?^i-r.  iniri/duc<.  •!  by  a 
iiji^iiiinT  just  1  •el' ire  the  1  lose  of  a  pict  1:.  In 
■^ni:i'tio.,  i..i(!en/as  are  sometime^  extended 

t  «i  «>f\  «;|  .1 1   Ji.i  J':-», 

l*IIM*ilin  iM.'--»fI  -i.'i'.  A  ('rerm:>.n  niuiical  i'»:ri>di- 
i-.d  r>iiiui«.l  by  t  iutlfried  Wclwr.  1324-1^43. 
.".Scf  c  .,■.,/.»,  Si.) 

V\\  Ira  (-a  •■e-ii£i,  I  h«:  -Milicst  of  Freni.h  revo- 
iiitioiiar\    -<'n.;«>. 

I'alaildo  ilt.il.  fiuin  .-.i/.ir,-,  l<i  descend;  With 
•  lecreasin.:  I'T-  ■■. 

€'altlara.  Antoniu  k:il-d;i-ra»,  I'Orn  .1;  Vcni..e 
!'•-■;.  Died  iT''-i  ('T  I- •/■.  dale  ■li>;"r.li*i< ). 
Wr"li'  •  .;  ■.f'lr.ts  .iiiii  "rai'Tii  !■». 


fi  If/. .  a  . I. .•".''.  a  If  »■///,  !•  ,-7v.  T'  ,•«./,  i  /tv,  I  ///.  o  oidy  •'»  :',/■/.  o  .i,^--.\  >;  »  //'■'.•.  n  .'/I.'.-.  \\  '7',  il  />•.  .1  •.//;./ 
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CalllTe  <le  Jtafl^atl  (Kr.)  Comic  opera  in 
one  ;ict.  Lib.  l>y  Saini-Jusi.  Music  by 
Buiuldieu,  i6oo. 

CallfOtt.  John  W.,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English 
composer  of  glee-s  anihems,  eic,  aiid  a  musi- 
cal grammar.    1766- 1821 

CaJmatO  (Ital.  kSl-mU'-to).  Calmed  ;  quieted. 

Calore  Cital.  kul-o  -rf).    Heat ;  warmth. 

Camera  (Ital.  kam  -er.U).  Chamber,  or  room. 
Apulied  to  compositions  f  sonata  di  camtra) 
to  distingui&h  thein  as  secular. 

Campaninl,  Italo  (kam-pan-ee  -nee),  the 
great  tenor,  born  at  Parmu  in  1846.  Mudied 
at  I'armaaud  Milan.  Debut  in  leading  char- 
acters in  1870.  Knows  the  tenor  xolesofmure 
than  eighty  operas. 

Camnanella  (Ital.  kam-pan-el  -la),  a  small 
bell.     A  piece  of  music  suggesting  little  bells. 

Canon  (Grk.)  A  musical  form  in  which  a 
second  voice  exactly  repeats  the  melody  of 
another  (called  the  antecedent)  at  any  pitch. 
Canons  are  in  unison  ^antecedent  and  conse- 
quent at  the  s;inie  pitch.)  in  the  octave, 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc.  Also  in  contrary 
tnotioH^  where  the  con<iequent  lepeats  the 
antecedent  backwards,  and  inverted  (the  upa 
and  downs  of  the  antuocdjnt  reversed). 

Cantahile  (Ital.  kan-tii'-bil-t^,  from  cantare^ 
to  sing^     In  bingiiig  style. 

Cantata  (It.il.  knn-tSt  -t2{;,  sung.  A  composi- 
tion for  \<'ii;es  with  or  without  orchestr.i. 
Sun;^  wiihoiit  action. 

Caiitate  llomino  iLat.  kun-tK'tJ^  dom - 
In-O).     "  (>  sing  unto  the  Lord,'  Ps.  98. 

Cantilena  (Ital.  kUn- tl-Iu -nS).  A  short, 
sonij;  like   piece  fur  voice  or  instrument.     A 

liuUatl. 

Canto  (Ital.  kan'to),  song.  The  melody.  Bel 
Canto,  Iteautiful  song. 

<*antor  (Lat.)    Precentor.     The  director  of  a 

choir. 

CantuM  FermuM  ( Lat.)  The  fixed  melody. 
A  subject  to  which  cjunteriioint  is  to  be  added. 

Cansona  (Ital.  kan-/iV-na).  A  song  in  a 
particular  Italian  style. 

Canconetta  (Ital.  kan-zd-net'-tK).  A  little 
canzona.     A  light  and  airy  little  song. 

Capella  (Ital.  kU-pi^r-m).    A  chapel. 

Capelle  ( Ger.  kU-per-T' ..    See  K  ai>ell. 

CapelliuoiMter  (Ger.  mis'-tgr).  See  Ka- 
pellcnieister. 

Capo  (Ital.  kX  -po).    The  head  or  beginning. 

Capo  taMto,  or  Capo  daatro  (lul.)  A 
small  piece  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  guitar 
to  shorten  all  the  strings  in  order  to  fiiciUiate 
playing  in  diihcult  keys. 

Caprfrclo  dtal.  kX-prTt -zXo),  or  Caprlee 
I  Kr.  kS-prOs).  A  freak,  whim  or  fancy.  A 
composition  irregular  in  form. 

CaprleolOMO  (Ital.  ka-prit-zlb'-zo).  Capri- 
ciously. 

Capnllettl  e  Hlonteeehl  (lul.  kl-poo1- 
lut  -tee  M  mon-tak'-kee).  '*The  Capulets 
and  the  Monta'^ues.**  Italian  opera  in  3  acts, 
from  Shakeft|>eare*s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by 
Bellini.  Venice,  March  la,  1830.  A  fourth 
act  was  added  by  Vaccai. 


Carafa,  Michele  ikU-rU'-f!!),  a  popubr  Italian 
opera  and  piano-forte  composer.  Born  at 
NH]:les  1785.  Made  profes-or  of  composition 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1828.  Died  1876. 

CarcaWHi,  Mutteo  (kUr-kiWsce*,  an  eminent 
guitar  virtuoso.  Rom  about  1793.  Died  in 
Paris  1853. 

Carillon  (kar-tf  -irmt,  a  chime  of  bells.  A  set 
of  bells  so  arranged  as  to  be  pl.tyed  upon. 

CarlHNiml.  Giacomo  ( j.ik-o'-nio  kSr-ees'-8l« 
meei,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer  of  church 
music  and  oratorios,  in  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved recitative  and  accompaninnenis,  and 
left  many  works  deserving  to  h-t  better  known 
than  they  are  at  present.  Horn  at  Rome 
1604.     Died  1674. 

CarlborflT.  C^tthold  igot'-hold  karl-harg^  a 
German  teacher,  conductor,  editor  and  com- 
poser, residing  in  New  York.  Horn  about 
1837.  A  sharp  and  rather  sarcastic  writer 
in  excellent  (2ngli>h. 

Carnaby,  Wm.,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English  com- 
poser of  vocal  mu^ic.     1772-18^9. 

Carnavai  (Ital.)  carnival.  The  title  of  a  set 
of  fantastic  pieces  uf  Schumann,  op.  9. 

Carnavai  di  VeniMe,  a  popular  Venetian 
air,  to  which  grotesqur  variations  have  been 
written  by  Pngauini  and  many  others. 

Charter.  Henry,  an  En^^lish  organist  living  in 
New  York.     Born  pcrnajis  about  1840. 

Carter,  Thomas,  an  English  composer  of 
operas,  a  singer  and  pianist.     1 735-1804. 

Cary,  Annie  Louise,  a  celebrated  contralto 
singer,  born  in  Maine  in  1846. 

Catalan!.  Angelica  (Uii-gM'-t'-kS  k2(t-&-1S'- 
nee),  a  great  singer  born  1770.  Died  1849. 
She  had  a  soprano  voice  of  i;(eat  compass, 
purity  and  power,  and  prodigious  execution. 

Catell«  a  round  for  three  or  more  voices,  the 
singing  of  which  was  extremely  fashiunable 
in  tne  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Catel.  Charles  Simon  (kit-tel  ),  born  1773,  died 
1830.  A  French  theorist,  teacher  of  harmony, 
and  composer  of  military  music  and  operas. 
Best  known  by  his  treatise  on  Harmony. 

C'atflrat,  the  name  given  to  the  material  for  cer- 
tain strings.  It  is  derived  from  the  intestines 
of  the  sheep  ;  never  from  the  cat. 

Cathedral  IlIUNlCy  music  composed  fur  the 
English  cathedrals. 

Cavailie  (kav  -al-l^),  a  family  of  di<itinguis)ied 
organ -builders  in  the  South  of  Fr.wicc.  The 
present  representative  of  th^  name  is  Ca- 
vaille-CoU,  the  distinguished  Parisian  organ- 
builder. 

Ceellla,  St.,  a  youn^j  Roman  lady  of  noble 
birth,  a  Christian  .ind  a  martyr  of  the  .second 
century.  She  has  bcci.  \o\\^  reg;irdcMl  as  the 
patron  saint  i>f  music  and  inii  ^ician*'.  although 
there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  her  having 
had  any  musical  accumplishinent  whatever. 

Celewte  (Fr.  sf^-lest  ).  An  organ  stop  or  tremu- 
lous eT.ct.  produced  by  a  set  of  reeds  or  pipes 
slightly  lower  than  the  true  pitch. 

Celtic  MuMie  was  entirely  melodic  in  charac- 
ter, no  harmon>  being  employed,  except  per- 
haps a  drone  ( as  in  the  bag-pipe).  The  scale 
consisted  of  five  tones:  Major,  C  d  e  g  a; 
minor,  A  c  c  d  g,  and  Dec  a  c.  Several  ot 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies,  e^ipecially 
those  in  the  minor  keys,  are  of  Celtic  origin. 
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Cembalo  (Ital.chcm-bal-o).  A  dulcimer.  The 
addition  of  keys  made  it  Claviercembalo, 
which  see. 

Cembal  d*  Amore,  '*  cymbal  of  love,"  an 
old  form  of  the  Clavichord,  which  see. 

Cenerentola.  La  (Ital.  ch?n-cr-fin -to-la). 
An  opera  on  the  story  of  Cinderella  bv  Ros- 
sini, libretto  by  Ferctti.  Produced  in  Rome, 
1817. 

Chaconne  (Ital.  Ckinconna).  An  obselete 
dance,  probably  of  Spani^th  origin.  It  i>  in 
3-4  time,  moderately  slow,  and  in  form  of 
variation^i.  Bach'-*  Chaconne  from  his  4th 
sonata  for  violin  solo  is  a  very  celebrated  ex* 
ample. 

Chamber  MUMie.  is  the  name  applied  to  all 
that  class  of  music  specially  fitted  for  perform- 
ance ill  a  room,  rather  than  in  a  large  hall  or 
church.  The  "chamber"  quality  refers 
chiefly  to  the  serious  and  elevated  character 
of  the  thought,  and  the  consequent  difTiculty 
of  finding  u  congenial  audience. 

ChanMOn  <,Fr.  ^hang-song  ).  A  little  poem  or 
song. 

Chanwonette  (Fr.  shan-son-et  ).  A  little 
chansoiine. 

€^han|Ce.  any  order  in  which  the  bells  of  a  chime 
are  struck.     2.  A  change  of  key. 

Chant,  a  musical  utterance  in  definite  pitch, 
the  rhythm  of  which  is  entirely  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  words. 

Chant,  Sincle,  a  chant,  the  music  of  which  con- 
sists <  f  but  a  single  couplet.  Each  phrase 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  chancing  note  and  a 
cadence. 

Chant,  Double,  a  chunt  consisting  of  two  coup- 
lets. 

f'^hapellet  (Fr.  ^hap  dl  ),  the  chapel.  Origin- 
ally the  MUi^icitns  of  .1  chapel;  afterward> 
c.vicii(U:d  to  in<.Iii(lc  tl'.c  choir  and  orchcstr.i 
of  a  church,  chapel  or  p.il.ice.     See  Kapelle. 

Chll|>|ieli,  Williiini,  a  learned  F.iiglish  mu^i- 
ciiin,  born  in  1S09  in  London.  Author  of 
"  Popular  Mu>-ic  in  tlic  Olden  Time,"' etc. 

<'harH<*ler  of  Keyn,  a  supposed  difference 
iu  th»"  cm<itioiial  etVccl  of  keys,  which,  if  it 
r«';«lly  exists,  is  probably  due  to  abM)lute 
jntch.  C  was  pure,  simple  :  D  maj.,  the  tone 
of  triumph  ;  K  maj.,  joy,  etc. 

CharueteriMtir  ToneH,  the  fouith  and 
>evc'iiih  of  the  key,  bec.«use  these  tunes  lie- 
tenninc  the  tonic. 

Cha****e  (Kr.  shus'.  the  chase,  hunt.  Applied 
t  I  music  iinitativc-  of  the  spirit  or  actu.il 
siiniids  of  the  hunt. 

Chofdr.   shf-f),   thief.     As   Chff  (V  attaquf, 

loulcr  'jf  the  j>t  violiuii  in  an  orchestra. 

Ch«'rnbiiii,  Maria  ('.  Z.  S.  iker  -Q-been  -cc», 

ail  Itahaii  cotuposcr  born  at  Flurence  i7t>o. 
hi  i;-'.?2  lie  bee. line  Director  of  the  Paris  C<)n 
scrvatoiie.  r>icd  1842.  C.  was  a  prolific  .iiul 
la!«;me(l  1  oiuj>oscr  in  alniust  every  depait- 
ni'tit,  Imt  is  iK'-it  known  by  his  treatise  on 
"  (.'oumcrpoinl  and  FuRue,*^  now  superseded, 
ami  his  favorite  opera,  **  The  Water-Carrier."' 

C*hi<;kerine:  &.  HonM,  an  eminent  firm  of 
jti.iiio-makers.  estahli?.hed  in  Boston,  Mas,., 
by   Jonas  Chickerinir  1S23. 
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ChimlnfT-  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  ot  a 
circle  possible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper 
strike.     Ringing  tunes. 

Chiroplaflt  (ki  -ro-pl&st).  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Logier  in  1814,  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  a  cortcct  position  of 
the  hands  at  the  piano- forte.  The  C.  con- 
sisted in  effect  of  a  wrist-guide  in  two  paral- 
lel bars,  between  which  the  wrist  was  moved, 
and  finger-guides  in  thin  plates  of  metal,  con- 
fining each  5nger  to  the  vertical  plane  over 
the  particular  key  which  that  finger  was  to 
strike.  Bohrer's  **  hand-guide"  accomplishes 
a  much  better  purpo.se. 

Chladnl,  Ernst  F.  F.  (klild'-nee*,  a  German 
philosopher,  1756-1827.  One  of  the  first  in- 
vcstigiiors  of  .sound,  and  the  father  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  acoustics. 

Chopin,  Francois  Frederic  <sho  -piin).  born  in 
Poland  Nfarch  1, 1809.  Died  1849.  ^^c  Chap- 
ters on  Chopin. 

ChorUM,  a  body  of  singers.  A  composition  to 
be  sung  by  all  the  j.in;;ers. 

Chorale  ikr>r-ai  ».  A  sacred  son;;  in  sl..\v-  and 
sustained  tones. 

Choral    Fantasia   (ko-rdl  fan'-ta-^iiV.    A 

compositi-n  of  Beethoven's,  op.  80,  for  piano 
solo,  orchestra,  &0I0  quartette  and  chorus. 
1808. 

'    <'hora1  Hympliony,  Beethoven's  9th  sym- 
'  phony,  in  the  finale  of  which  a  chorus  is  in- 

I  troduced.     1824. 

,    Choral buch  ^Gcr.  ko-ral-bukhf.    A  book  of 
chorals. 

CIloriMter,  a  choir  singer,  or  leadtr. 

€*hord,  a  h.irmonic  c'Mubiii.ition  of  tonc>.  all 
related  to  the  chief  tone  called  the  root.  In 
conson.ini  chords  the  ro.»t  is  theijie.itest  com- 
mon me.isurc  of  the  series  of  vibrations  com- 
posing tin;  chords.  Dissonant  chords  have 
,  one  or  inon*  intruding  tones  not  related  to  the 

roiit  These  afterw.irds  retire  in  favor  of 
ircs^jlve  into)  the  consonant  lone  or  tones  they 
•  lisjijaced. 

€'hoir,  a  body  of  singers.  Tho  part  of  a  cathc- 
dr.'.l  set  ap.iri  for  the  performance  of  oidinaiy 
daily  sors  ice. 

I  Chorie.V,  Ilmry  F.  (kfir'-lyi,  an  EngliOi  Jour- 
nalist, author  aiul  art-critic.  1808-1871'.  From 
18 ^o  to  iS'S  he  w.is  associated  with  the 
".Alhenaiirn."  Author  of  numerous  sketches, 
va<\ition  letters,  novels,  etc.,  and  libretti. 

€'lloron,    Alexander    E.    iko'-ron»,   a    French 
teacher    of    nui^ii:,    especially    sin^jing,    and 
author   of    numerous   articles,   prefaces,   etc. 
i  1771   iSj4. 

I  €-hristnM.  .in  oratori<i  projected  by  Mendels- 
sohn   t'l   liini  a   lrilo-.;v  with  "Elijah"  ami 

I  "S:.  Paul.'"     He  finished  «uily  8  numbers  of 

it. 
I'hrlMluM   nni   Oeiberice,  Christ    on  the 
,M.>a.il  i>f  ()live*.     Otat'iiio  by  Beelho\en. 

i'|ironiati<*.  literally  r.-/.'/-,-./.  The  name  ui\en 
to  t.Mics  internifdiate  between  the  tones  of  a 
k'.'v.  Also  .ipplieil  !■)  files  written  with  a«.- 
<  I'L-ntal  sharps  nr  ll.it^. 

ChroniHtlr  Keaie,  a  scale  composed  of 
^fw'-lve  etju.illy  sepai.il*  d  tones  in  an  oitave. 
^^Thc   si.al-'  prodn.  nl  }.y  tlie  keys  of  a  piano 

forte  striuk  c'ln^ciitivrly  from  left   to  rijht, 

or  the  reverse. 
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C'hromatlr  l>leMlM  (dl-^  -sis).  A  Greek 
interval  equal  tu  27-26. 

C'hromatie  Fuffue.  a  fugue  with  a  chro- 
ni;ttic  subject. 

C*lli%'atal.  Fran/  Xaver,  a  prolific  Bohemian 
C(iinp4)ser  of  quartettcb,  hyniphoniec,  instruc- 
tion books,  etc.     liorn  1808. 

Chrynander,  Friedrich.  the  il-ustrious  H.in- 
dol  scholar  and  editor  of  his  works.  B.  i8a6, 
ut  LUbthee. 

Churrh.  John,  a  large  musiic  publisher  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    B.  about  1830. 

C'iaronna  lltal.  tchtt-kon'-na).     A  chaconne. 

C'imorOHa.  Domcnica  ( che-ni5>rd -zah \  an 
Italian  musician  and  conipo-er  of  »ome  90 
operas,  the  best  of  which  is  the  II  MatritnoHio 
Sfjp-fta.     1 749- 1 80 1 . 

<'inque  (Fr.  sinsk).     Five. 

V\h  (Oer.  tsiss).     C  sharp. 

C'lttem,  or  dthera,  an  instrument  some- 
what resembling  the  Ktntar.  Of  the  t^re.^tcst 
antitiuity.  Mentioncit  by  Homer,  flus  wire 
strings,  and  is  played  with  a  plectrum. 

ClapiMNOIl,  Anioine  Louis,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  x  808.  Composer  of  16  operas.  D. 
18(6. 

Claque  (Fr.  klilk).  .\n  organized  body  of  hired 
prrs'jns  di<>tril>uicd  through  a  theater  to 
create  appl.ui>e. 

€'lari.  Gi"vani!i  (  jo-vlin'-nee  klSr'-ce>,  an 
Italian  compciscr  of  church  music.  1609-174O. 

€'lliriiiet,  a  niusir.tl  instrument  oon<>istinL;  of  a 
sMi-ill  I  'iiii'.al  tii!>c  of  wood  abiMii  ^4  inches 
lvin»;,  with  a  triinipcl-shapcd  Ix*!!,  The  tone 
i>  pr'Ml'.i'.cd  by  a  viltratiti^  reed  in  the  ni'Mith- 
|ii':<:o.  It  li.is  a  rcody  quality,  and  alxiui  three 
"Ct.ivcs  (-Min]>ass.  .Mui'h  used  in  orchestral 
^>  ures  .in<l  luiiiiary  music. 

€*lairke,  John,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  composer 
of  thurch  mu»ic,  songs,  etc.     1770-1836. 

C'laNNical,  a  term  used  somewhat  vaguely  in 
music.     .See  Chapter  XXVI. 

<-laverin  (klAv  -5-sIn).  The  French  name  for 
harpsichord. 

<'lavlrembalo  (kl&v  -T-tchem-bS  -lo).  Ital- 
ian name  for  a  harpsichord. 

Clavichord,  or  <*layier  (kl&v'-l.kord.  or 
kl&v-eer').^  .\  keyed  instrument,  sha^i^d  like 
a  stiuarc  iiiano-forte.  Strung  with  br.v<is  wire, 
vibrated  by  means  of  '*  tangents,"  instead  of 
hauimcrs. 

<-I<»f  (kli'f),  a  key.  A  character  written  at  the 
bei;innin>;  of  a  staff  to  determine  the  pitch. 
i'lie  I-  clef  represented  middle  C.  1  he  G 
clef  represents  the  (t  next  al)Ove  middle  C, 
jiml  is  n  MMT  always  written  on  the  second  line. 
'Ihi.'  F  clef,  on  the  fourth  line,  represents  F 
next  below  middle  C. 

CleniontI,  Muzio  (mud-zio  klem-en'-tee), 
An  Italian  pianist  and  composer.  Bom  at 
Rome  1753.  Died  in  England  iSjft.  Clement! 
W.1S  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  hU  day, 
and  the  author  of  a  set  of  studies,  *^  The 
Gradusy"*^  etc.,  still  indispensable  to  the  vir- 
tuiMo.  He  wa«  author  of  many  sonatas  and 
other  pieces,  and  his  sonatas  were  highly 
prized  by  Beethoven.  Clementi  lived  through 
the  most  memorable  period  in  music. 
"At  his  birth  Handel  was  alive ;  at  his  de:ith 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Weber  were    bu- 
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ried.*^  His  writings  are  characterized  by  great 
fresh ness,  clearness  and  individuality. 

Clemenxa  di  Tito,  La  (klt^m- j^n  -zS  dee 
tee  -to).  *'  The  Clemency  of  Titus,"  Mo- 
zart\  2jd  and  last  opera.     1791. 

Climax,  the  summit.  A  point  of  culmination, 
in  power  or  interest. 

Col  (Ital.  kol),  w^ith,  or  at  the  s;ime  time  with. 
As  coi/a  /rtr/r,  with  the  part;  coiia  voct^ 
with  the  voice. 

f^Oioratur  (Ital.  kol -or- it- tur  ),  coloration. 
Runs  or  embellishments  introduced  in  sing- 
ing. 

Combination  Toneii,  tones  produced  by 
the  coincident  vibrations  of  two  tunes  sound- 
ing together.  Thus  e'  and  g'  soundid  to- 
gether on  a  reed  organ,  produce  middle  C  for 
a  combination  tone,  which  may  be  plainly 
heard. 

Combination  PedalM.  pedaU  serving  to 
draw  or  retire  organ-stops,  and  thus  change 
the  "combination." 

Come  (Ital.  ktV-niro,  how,  as.  Come  so/ra^ 
as  above,  etc. 

ComPM  (l<at.ko-mces),  the  companion.  The 
"answer"  in  fugue.  A  name  given  to  the 
subject  when  it  answers  in  another  voice. 

€*onii<*  HonyH,  songs  with  ludicrous  words. 

C*omettant,  0>car  \kom-mct-tan),  a  French 
composer,  pianist  and  musical  critic  on  Le 
SiW/i',  H.  1811^.  C.  is  an  ea^y  and  humorous 
wrii.T  and  a  great  traveler.  Author  of  a  few 
piano  pieces  and  several  bo«>ks  on  musical  or 
semi-musical  subjects. 

Comma,  a  minute  inter%'al,  represented  by  the 
ratio  80-81.  Thus,  e.  jf.,  if  E  be  timed  four 
perfect  fifths  above  8-foot  C,  it  will  Ih:  exactly 
a  comma  sharper  than  the  same  K  tuned  two 
octaves  and  a  major  third  above  the  same  C. 

Common  Time,  or  4-4,  a  measure  consisting 
of  four  units,  each  written  a  i|uartcr  note. 
Primary  accent  on  *^one  ;"  secondary  accent 
on  **  three." 

Commodo  (Ital.  k5m-mG'-do).  Easily  ;  com- 
fortably. 

Commonlon  HerTice,  a  set  of  anthems  for 
1'.  E.  church  service. 

Complementary  Interval,  that  which 
added  to  any  interval  completes  the  •x-tavc. 
Inversion,  is  the  change  from  an  interval  to 
its  complement.  Ci>mpienicnts  follow  .iccord- 
ing  to  the  two  rows  of  figures  lier«-  uiv«ij,  ilie 
sum  of  the  names  of  any  interval  and  its 
complement  being  nine  : 

X2345678 

8         7         6         5         4         3         -«         » 
Perfect  intervals  have  perfect  complements. 

All  others  go  bv  contraries.     M.ijor,  minor; 

augmented,  diminished. 

Compound  IntervalM,  intervals  greater 
than  an  ^xjtave. 

Compound  HtopM,  a  name  given  to  organ 
stops  having  several  pipes  to  each  key.  .'dee 
Mixture. 

C*Ompound  Time,  a  measure  composed  of 
two  «)r  mure  simple  triple  measures.  6-=  3X2, 
0=3X4,  xi--^  .'4.  See  "Rhythm"  in  **  Ma- 
son  s  1  eclinics. 

CompOMltlon.  a  musical  work.  The  art  of 
composing  music. 


i\  alty  &  addy  tt  arm^  e  eve^  fi  cmd^  I  ic9^  \  ill^  0  «/</,  o  odd^  6  dove^  00  mooM^  H  iute^  il  ^»/,  U  J-'r.  sound 
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Con  ( Ital.  kon ),  with.    Con  Brio,  with  spirit. 

Concert,  a  musical  entertainment  deriving  its 
name  from  the  concert  of  the  mu&icians. 

Concerto  dtal.  kon-tshar -to.  Gcr.  Co nrfrf^ 
kon-sairt ).  A  solo  piece  for  some  instrument, 
with  orchetitral  accompaniment.  Classical 
concertos  arc  written  in  sonata  form. 

C^Onrertante  Ut^l-)     In  style  of  a  concerto. 

Concert  ini  (kon-sur-tee-nifi.  A  portable 
iiistniinent  of  the  accordcon  family.  Is  hex- 
aw^oiinl  in  shape,  a  key-board  at  each  end. 
aiid  an  expansive  bellows  between  the  iwu. 
C.'mpass  of  three  octaves,  capable  cf  gie.it 
variety  of  effect. 

Concerted  MumIc.  music  in  which  several 
instrument^  take  important  parts. 

Concert  Meister  (Ger.  kon-sart  mis  -tfr). 
The  leader  of  the  first  violins  in  an  orchestra. 

Concert  M|»irituelle  (Gr.  kon-sair  splr-it- 
oo-?ir).  bacrcd  concerts.  A  famous  institu- 
tion in  France,  consisting  of  ** sacred"  con- 
certs on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  opera  house. 
From  1735  to  1791. 

Concert  Pitch,  the  pitch  u^ual  at  concerts— 
slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary  pitch.  See 
'*  diapason. '^ 

COucone,  Guiscp|)c  (gwosPp  -pp  kon-ko  -n{^), 
a  well-known  ILiI-an  com  poser  of  songs  and 
exercises;  best  known  by  tnese  and  his  duets. 
Born  It   Turin,  iSio.      I>.  1861. 

C^OllCOr<I,  sec  consonance. 

Conductor,  director  of  a  concert.  It  is  the 
conductoiN  <liity  to  study  the  .«icore,  correct 
the  p.jrts  and  sec  that  they  are  clearly 
njark«.il.  I>e.«t  time  r<.>r  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus .It  rc-licaisal  .uid  iicrformaui:e,  and  gen- 
cr.illy  be  r«.'>poiisil>lc  Ot  the  due  interpretation 
of  the  (.'OMipovcr's  inteiiticns. 

<'on«ecutlve  FIflllN,  parallel  progression 
of  iw)  vcicrs  at  ihc  interval  of  .1  fifth,  l.'ni- 
vers.illy  l'i»rl)i<l<.len,  except  an  im)>erfect  fifth 
fi>ll<»win;;  a  i)crfect. 

C^onNCCiitive  OctaveH,  parallel  motion  of 
two  voices  at  ilie  interval  of  an  octave.  Ad- 
ini^sjl.lc  \ilien  intended  for  strengthening  a 
mciiulic  phrast:.  The  doublings  v^ich  ocur 
ui  the  peifnrinance  of  a  full  score  are  unob- 
jectionable if  the  fonr-part  harmony  is  pure. 

ConHCqueiit.  the  more  or  less  exact  imitation 
of  an  antecedent.  'Jhe  second  or  concluding; 
section  in  a  period.  (See  lessons  x,  xi  anil 
xii.k 

€'on  Mordiui  •  Ital.  kOn  sor-dec -nccj.  With 
muics.     See  S.^fcfiHii. 

ConHcrvator.v,  an  institution  for  preserving 
and  tostejin.;  musical  culture.  The  principal 
C'tJscrvatorics  in  Kuropc  are  those  at  Leipsir, 
Stuttgart,  l"ranklort-on-the-Main,  Paris, 
IJerlin,  etc. 

ConHOiiancc.  the  agreeable  relation  of 
rounds.  Consonance  depends  on  the  fre- 
(pieniy  of  t:oin(:i,lcni  vibrations  in  the  conso- 
nant t')nc^.  Tljc  most  perfect  consonances 
arc  the  oct.^vc  2-1,  the  fifth  3-a,  the  fourth 
4-3,  ihe  maj.  third  5-4,  the  minor  third  6-5, 
ete. 

Contra  HaMM.  the  double  bass,  the  largest  of 
the  violin  family.  Also  the  name  of  a  16  ft. 
«  rgan  stoj)  of  metal  pii>e>. 


Contra  Dance,  countr>' dance.  An  English 
dance,  in  2-4  or  6-8  time,  consisting  uni- 
formly of  eight  measure  phrases.  Derives 
Its  name  from  the  dancers  being  arranged 
over  against  one  another  (cotitrgj.  A  series 
of  livcor  six  contredanccs  form  a  QuAt>KiLi.E. 

Contra  Faarott  (Ger. )     The  double  bassoon. 

Contralto  (Ital.)  The  lowest  female  voice, 
distinguished  by  depth  and  fullne<^s  of  the 
chest  registers.  The  head  register  is  com- 
mcnly  difficult  of  use. 

Contrary  llllotion.  a  contnipuntal  term  sig- 
nifying the  movement  of  two  voices  in  oppo- 
site directions,  up  and  down. 

Cor.  or€'ornO  (Ital.  kor  .noi.     A  horn. 

Cor  AnirlalM  (Fr.  kur  Ifn-ghl).  Fn.elish  horn, 
atenoroboe.  Jt  ha>a  wailing  and  melancholy 
tone. 

C'Orda  (Ital.  kor-<li'{i.  a  string,  cr  chord.  I'^ua 
Corda.  one  string  :  /.<'.,  with  the  soft  pedal. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo  lar-kun  -gel-o  kfu-ell  ee>, 
an  Italian  \iolinist  and  com]»oser,  born  1653, 
died  1713.  Author  of  many  pleasing  and 
melodic  pieces  for  violin  and  string  quar- 
tettes. 

Cornet,  a  brass  iii^^trumcnt  of  the  sax-honi 
famih,  with  three  valves.  Also  an  organ 
^top  of  the  '*  mixture'*  family,  which  see. 

Coro  iltal.  ko  -ru).     A  choius. 

<'ONi  Fan  TuttI  (ko. sec  fan  toot  eel.  An 
oj>era  Liiffa  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Da  Pcnte, 
music  by  Mo;:art.      1790. 

COMta,  Sir  .Michael  tmik  ell  kos -tJO,  the  cele- 
brated English  conductor,  born  at  N.iples  in 
tSio.  The  composer  (>t  a  number  of  cijieia^. 
Cost.i  became  dit  I  ctor  »  f  the  Italian  opry.t  m 
London  in  i^;,3.  Atitli'ir  of  two  i-rati.  ri<->, 
'*  Kli"  anil  ••  Saaniaii,  "  etc.,  etc. 

I'Otillon  (Fr.  Ivo-iTl -yuiii.      A  country  dance. 

CottU{;4»   Piano,  an  iipii;:ht  piano-lorte. 

Couiiterpoinl.  tin-  "  aii  of  combining  mo'o- 
dies.''  or  <f  C(.inii»-.>iii^  one  or  more  iniieptnd- 
eiu  ni'.lo'lies  capalde  (t'serxing  as  acconi- 
]iaiii:nent  to  a  gi\«'n  sul-jcct  c.illcd  the  <fi ;.■/// .v 
Jc'ntus.  See  Lesson  v.  Double  countcrp<-iiit 
ih  one  which  may  be  inverted  in  the  <c:.ive, 
tenth,  twelfth,  etc,  with"nt  gi\int;  ri>e  to 
f.iiilty  pro^rcs'-ion^.  'Ihe  inteiM'l  of  the  in- 
version gives  the  name  to  the  c.<<unlei point, a^ 
"of  the  octave.'  "ottlic  ictli.;' "  lie  I2th,'* 
etc.  Tlic  hest  practical  tieatises  on  C".  are 
those  of  Riti:licr,   Lobe,  and  Dr.  I5ri<iges. 

Counter  HUhJect.  the  ].rinci|)alcounteriK.int 
to  the  "subiect*  in  fugue.  Each  None  on 
conipletiii;::  the  subject  takes  np  the  lonntci- 
snl'icct,  while  tlie  answering  >cice  lakes  the 
subje«_t  'Or  answer". 

Couperin.    Kran<;'ois,   called    "  l.e  Grantee."  a 
I  French  c-mp'ser  of  clavecin  music,  w  he- exer- 

I  ci>''d  important    influence  en  his  successors. 

K'o.'j-  17_v}- 

Coupler,  a    mechanical   <levice   for  connecting 

'  the  keys  of  twr.   key-boards  on   :m   or^aii  so 

j  th.it  th<-v  may  l)c  played  as  one.      T  ht  u^u:d 

I  conpl- rs' .ire     "  sw<;ll    to    great."     "choii     to 

I  ';^T*\\''^   ij.layed    from     ''great''*,    "swell   to 

I  choir'"     .played     from     "  choir ''1,      "swell, 

;  "LZreal,"    and     "choir    to    jKjdals"     (pl.iycd 

1  from  pedals).      There  are    .'iNo   super-octave 

\  and  sub-octave    couplers   aciinc   on    another 

I  r.:lavi-  of  the  attached  kev-l.H-».ird. 


a  ,ih\  a  ,«./f/,  {£  ,ir/;/,  <"  rve^  ?  end,  I  /Vr,  t  ///,  o  oI,i^  o  .»</</.  o  ./.'rr.  00  w/cV«,  v"i  ////*•,  u  hitt,  II  Fr.  souna 
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C^mvelli.  Jeanne,  .1  celebrated  dramatic  so- 
pranu,  who  cdcbiu  took  place  at  Venice  1847. 

C'rwth  (krootlO.  A  Welsh  instrument  of  the 
vi'  l:n  family,  22H  inche-*  long,  loji  to  9  inches 
wide,  and  a  inches  high.  Very  ancient.  Played 
as  late  as  1800. 

CMardaM  (tschlCr'-d&s).  A  national  dance  of 
Hungary,  in  two  movemenf^,  an  andante  and 
allcj^jro.  Liszt's  Himgariaa  Rhapsodies  are 
founded  on  old  c>drdus. 

C'nrMChman,  Karl  F.,  born  at  Berlin,  June  21, 
1805.     Died  184X.     A  popular  :»oni^-writcr. 

C'urwen,  Rev.  J«)hn,  the  great  educator  and 
apostle  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  of  sin.;;- 
in^.  Was  br)rn  at  HcckuK-ndwike  in  York- 
shire, Nov,  14,  i3i6.  He  wa>  cduca;eii  l»>r 
the  ministry,  but  in  18^4  bis  attention  w.ia 
attracted  by  Mi i^  (Hover  s  school  at  Norwich, 
and  lie  set  about  elaboiating  th'.*  >ysit:in  t»f  the 
Tonic  Sol-Ka  (which  see.i.  Its  success  was 
wonderful,  and  in  1862  he  estnbli>htd  the 
T.  S.-F.  College  fur  the  edu«:ation  of  tear  hers. 
Mr.  Curwen's  lalx>r.s  hatl  the  etTet  t  of  imio- 
ducing  hundreds  of  ihous.tnd-*  of  >in;Itrrs  in 
Rn;;l:ind  to  the  oratorios  and  c.intatasof  Men- 
delvsohn,  Handel  and  H.iv.h,  who  otherwiM: 
would  never  have  known  them.  He  was  es- 
sentially an  organizer  and  teacher.  Died  May 
30,  iSSo,  in  London. 

<'XUr  lllld  Xillllll«^mian.  Czar  and  Carpen- 

t«>r,  'ip«T.i  of  Lortzing,  founded  on  the  story 
of   Peter  the  (lieat.      1^54. 

€\vnilllllM.  a  Turkish  instrument  of  percnsMon, 
co^^i^tini;  of  two   thin   circular  mcial  pl.ites. 

€'yrliv  ForniM,  such  as  th--  suite,  sDnata. can- 
tata, etc.     See  Le>s'»ns  xvi  and  x.wi. 

(\Vtlier,  see  Zither. 

C^BCrny,  Karl  Jlt.hiir'-nl),  an  exi.-lleiii  pi.ino- 
forte  teacher  and  composer  at  \  u;iiii.i.  1791- 
1857.  Among  his  jiupils  were  Fx  •.-ihoven's 
nephew  and  Franz  Liszt.  He  w.is  modest  and 
simple  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  gentle  in 
manners.  C.  composed  an  immense  amount, 
little  of  which  has  aitisiic  \ilue.  His  once 
famous  ''studies'^  are  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse.  They  (lo  not  ptci  are  for  i  he  roman- 
tic school  of  piano-forte  music,  nor  even  for 
Beethoven. 

D,  key  of,  consists  of  the  tones  D,  E,  F  sharp.  Cm, 
A,  B,  C  ^harp,  1). 

lln  (Ital.  dif,  also  compouniicd  with  the  article 
^/<i/,  */ii//it^,  fr-im,  from  the.  through,  etc.  Ila, 
C*apO.  frum  the  lie^iunin;:. 

l>a  €'aiK>  a1   Fine   <<i:i  ka-p'"»  -ii  »■•'■'-"•'., 

from  the  beginning,  emliii^  .«t  the  word  Finr. 

]>acty1  «drik'-tll).  ,\  !•  elio  f<>ot  (—  -  -  V 
K\.  :  IJf  i;;hle>t  an<l  j  best  of  the  |  sons  of  the 
1  morning  ^  |  . 

Dart3'lion  \drik-tTr-I>iiii.  An  ap{>aratus  de- 
signed f  r  strenglhcni  g  the  lint;cr>  in  piano 
pra.tice,  invented  by  Henri  Hertz,  but  now 
disused.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  bar  paral- 
lel with  the  keys,  and  from  this  were  sus- 
pend, by  clastic  bands,  rings  througli  which 
the  fingers  weie  passed,  so  that  in  pressing  the 
keys  increased  force  had  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  overcome  the  pull  of  the  elastic  cords. 

I>a1  HesnO  dtal.  dai  siin  -yo).  From  the 
sign  ;  /.  €-.,  return  to  the  sign  ^^  and  rc[)eat 
as  far  as  the  word  Fine.  »^ 

a  fUt^  &  add^  S  arw,  C»  «'#,  6  end^  I  ict^  I  ///,  o  <»/«/,  o  odJ^  6  </<tv,  00  ihooh^  u  iute,  il  f>Nt.  \\  Fr.  i^outui 


t^Olirailte  i.Fr.  koor-unt  .  from  courir^Xo  run',. 
A  dance  of  French  origin  in  3-3  time,  quick    . 
movement. 

2.  The  Italian  courante  is  more  rapid,  in 
running  passages  allegro  or  allegro  assai  in 
3-8  or  3-4  time.  The  second  movement  in  a 
suite, 

Covent  ffiarden  Theater,  in  London, 
opened  Dec.  7,  173a.  Several  time*  burnt 
and  re-built.  One  of  the  two  princip.1I  opera 
houses  in  London. 

CoweOf  Frederic  Hymen,  born  at  Jamaica  Jan. 
20,  1^52.  Author  of  several  operas  and  many 
popular  songs.     Lives  in  L<mdon. 

Cox  and  Box,  a  musical  farce  by  Sir  A.  Sul- 
ti\  an. 

Covered  FiftllCl,  an  implied  parallelism  by 
fifths,  produced  by  the  progression  of  two 
Voices  to  a  perfect  tifth  by  similar  motion. 

Crarovleiine  (Fr.  krilk-o  -vce-yiin).  The 
natinnal  dance  of  the  Polish  peasantry  around 
Cracow.  It  has  a  rather  sad  melody  in  a-4 
time,  and  \^  accompanied  by  singing. 

Cramer.  J.  !>.  (krli'-mrT',  onir  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  modern  pi.tn.i-roric  school, 
born  at  Mannheim  FeS.  2j,  1771.  Lived 
mainly  in  London.  Died  in  iS^S.  A  prolific 
compo^vr  of  Sonatas,  concertos,  etc.  Known 
now  mainly  by  his  famous  "  studies,''  though 
these  are  iusin;^  ground. 

€''rHllier,  H«.'nrl,  a  talente«I  romjioser  of  li^!it 
ji'.o'.'s,  ow.r.uic  ]>'>;ponrris,  k.u- .,  for  the  piano- 
I'-rti'.  r.-in  I3IO-  II. IS  r'.-siii<.d  chiclly  at 
I  I  .mkrorl-on-lhe-.Mainc  aiKl  J'.iri-. 

i'reali<m.  Tins  an  or.itorio  by  Hayiln.  Pro- 
<!i:'.'l  IT'"-  '^"  extrtrmely  elegant  and 
i.n  I  .  li'ii-   Work,  but   neither  "sacred"    nur 

*'  •  uMiiiie.' 

i'l'4Hlo    l..n.kre'-d 


«»',"!  believe."  The  creed. 
<  )ne  of  the  movements  in  a  m.isa. 

<'l*eillOiia,  a  town  in  I^jmbardy  famous  for  its 
M' liii-ni.ikei%,  the  Aniati,  which  see;  also 
Sira'liv.iii  and  (iiiarnerins. 

i.  Sometimes  applied  tu  .in  organ  stop  as  u 
c<trrui>lioa  of  '*  krura  horn  " 

CreNeendo  ;ltal.  kre^-shrMi'-dui.  Increasing 
(,/'.  f'  .  in   loudness).     Indicated  by  Cres,  or 


CrlMtofori  (kris-to'-fo-rce),  a  harpsichord 
maker  at  Padua,  the  inventor  of  the  piano> 
forte.     U.  1651,  d.  1731. 

Cri^ft,  William,  Mus.Doc.,an  English  composer 
ant.1  org.iuist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  1677-1727. 
I'urieil  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Diiitinguisned 
f  >r  his  anthems. 

<'rOokN.   short  pieces  of  tubing  for  insertion 

l-eiwi-en  the  mouthpiece  and  body  of  a  horn, 
to  lower  the  i)itch  by  lengthening  the  lube. 

CroiMeK.  Pi-rre  Cncc-ttr' krois-sa ),  a  French 
comi)oscr  of  p.ulor  pieces,  lesbons,  etc.     B. 

1814. 

Croteh,  William,   Mus.   Doc.,   English    com- 
poser, principally  of  church  music  and  occa- 
sional •*  odes."    Also  of  an  oratorio,  "  Pales-    ■ 
tine."     i775-«847. 

Crotehet,  old  English  name  of  the  quarter 
note. 

<^rown  IHamonda,  opera  of  Auber,i84i. 
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name  Blanche,  La  MUm  blilnsh  \  The  White 
Lady.  Opera  comique  in  3  :icc»  by  Boieldieu, 
the  libretto  by  Scribe,  tounded  on  Scott's 
"  Monastery.'^  1825.  Played  the  loooih  time 
Dec.  16,  i86a. 

I>ainp«  to  extinguish  a  vibration  by  pressing 
upon  the  string. 

ilamperH.  cushions  of  felt  resting  on  the 
Ntrings  of  the  piano-fortc  in  order  to  prevent 
vibration.  When  a  key  is  prc^*cd  the  corre- 
«>poiiding  damper  rises  ;  when  the  key  returns 
to  its  pl:icc  the  damper  falls  on  the  string  and  I 
cxtinc:uishcs  the  tone.  1 

flaniper  Pedal,  or  simply  Pedal  or  Pcd.,  a 
mechanism  in  the  pianu-iorte,  commonly  but 
improperly  known  as  "  lf»ud  pedal,''  which  I 
raises  all  the  dampers  at  once,  tliu^  all<>win>;  | 
the  vibrations  of  the  strings  to  c<'nilnue  until  . 
gradually  extinguished  by  the  resistance  of  < 
the  particles. 

Dance  ^IumIc,  music  to  dance  by,  or  to  sug- 
gest dancing.  All  musical  forms,  except  reci- 
tative, had  their  origin  in  dances  or  songs. 

I>annreutlier.  Edward  (dSn-roit-er),  bom 
at  Strassbourg  Nov.  4,  1844.  When  5  years 
olii  moved  to  Cincinnati,  ().  ISegan  his  studies 
under  Dr.  F.  L.  Kitter,  and  continued  them 
brilliantly  at  Leipsic,  where  he  held  all  the 
scholarships.  Settled  in  I^ndon  in  ^64,  where 
he  "  holds  a  high  position  as  piano-forte 
player,  teacher,  litK^rateur,  lecturer,  and  a 
>troiig  supporter  of  proeress  in  music."  D. 
translated  Wagner's  **  Music  of  the  Future." 

David,  Felicien  (d2i  -veed),  one  of  the  most 
prominent  French  composers.  Burn  at  Ca- 
denet  in  1810.  Died  Aug.  29,  1876.  David 
was  laborious  rather  than  giticd.  His  most  , 
successful  work  was  his  *'  Desert  "  1844,  an 
**oJe  syMiplii>ny,"a  descripiive  piece  in  three  ' 
parts,  partly  vocal  and  partly  instrumental. 
His  other  ureatest  works  aie  **  Lalla  Ronkh  " 
and  a  popular  comic  opera,  **  La  Perle  du 
IJrasil"  1851. 

David.  Ferdinand,  the  celebrated  violin  teacher 
at  Lcipsic.  Was  born  Jan.  19,  1810,  and  died 
187)  D.  was  a  great  Iriemi  of  Mendelssohn, 
anvl  was  by  lilm  apiM)iiited  conccrtmcistcr  of 
the  (}'-wandhaus  orchestra  in  1836,  a  ^osiiion 
he  held  until  his  de.ith.  As  a  teacher  David 
w.is  strict  but  inspiring.  Among  his  pupils 
are  ncarlv  all  the  prominent  violinists  of  the 
pp.'sent  d.iy,  foremost  of  them,  of  course,  be- 
ing Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  As  a  virtuoso  he 
was  one  of  the  mo-it  solid,  and  as  a  leader  he 
had  the  rare  quality  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  orchestra.  D.  eilited  with  ad- 
ditioD.il  marks  of  expression  and  traditional 
nua/i.t's  almost  the  entire  classical  reper- 
tory fir  the  violin  ( F!dition  Peters*.  **  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
w.i^  eminently  well-read,  full  of  manifold 
kMi)wled;;c  and  experience." 

Davldde  Penitante,  II,  a  cantata  for  three 
sxlo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Mo/art, 

1785. 

DavidHliuendler  /dli'-vlds  bind -ler).  An 
iin:i-j^in.iry  association  of  Schumann  and  his 
fiiemis,  h.inrlfd  tuijelher  against  pedantr>', 
'*  old-fojiyisin ''  and  stupidity  in  inusic. 

Day,  Airr»*d,  M,  1).,  author^f  an  important 
theory  of  Harmony,  proposing  consider:ibIe 
c'l.in^Cs  in  it'i  terminology,  some  of  which 
!i.iv<;   siixe   b'.en  accepted.     London.     1810- 


De(Fr.  dii»,  ord\of. 

Deborall,  an  oratorio  of  HandcPs.  1733.  No 
less  than  14  of  its  airs  and  choruses  are  trans- 
ferred Irom  other  works  of  Handel. 

Debutant  (Fr.  dil  -bU-iUhn).  One  who  makes 
a  first  appearance. 

Debut  (Fr.  da  -bu).    A  first  appearance. 

Decani  (I<at.  da-kil  -nr^ei.  Used  in  antiphons 
to  designate  the  singers  on  the  Dean*s  si<le 
of  the  choir,  which  in  a  cathedral  is  the  south 
side. 

DeeiMo  or  DeelManiente  (Ital.  dtVsec'  so 

or  de-see  -sa-ineii  -'c.  Determined  ;  decided. 

Declamaildo  Utal.  dOk-lu-man -do).  In 
declamatory  style. 

Declamation,  the  delivery  of  text  with  suit- 
able emphasis  and  iuteliigencc. 

DecreMcendo  (Ital.  dti-kn''-shun  <k1o).  De- 
creasing;   with  .gradually  dimimsh;ng  force. 


DeiCreCM,  of  tlie  HtalT.  eleven  in  number, 
viz.:  the  five  lines  and  six  app::rtainiiig  spaces. 

Desrt^eM  in  IlIUMic,  are  two,  Ilachelor  and 
Doctor.  The  former  is  conlcrred  only  on  ex- 
amination and  proof  of  fitness.  (Sec  Bache- 
lor.) J)octor  is  also  conferred  on  examination 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  in  this  country 
as  an  honor-try  distinction. 

Dehn,  Siegfried  Wilhdm  (diin),  a  teacher  of 
harmony,  musical  writer,  and  edit(  r  of  many 
of  Bach's  works.  Born  at  .-Vltona  1796.  Died 
at  Berlin  1858. 

DellberatO  (da-lee  -bii-rU  -toX  Deliberately. 

Delioux,  Charles  (del'-I-oo).  A  French  pian- 
ist and  composer. 

Delicato  or  Con  deiicatczKatdel-l-ka - 

tf)  or  drd  -I-ku-it'd  -7a ».     l»cli<.ately,  or  with 
delicacy. 

Denii-Memi-quavcr.  a  thirty-second  note. 

DepiM^,  Lndwig  (lood'-\Ig  il»'p -}»«'),  a  distin- 
guished conductor  and  tc.n.hcr  of  inu-^ic,  and 
esptM-ially  of  tin;  piano-forte,  coiurcrning  which 
he  holds  many  new  theorie<,  or,  as  his  ene- 
mies think  them,  '*  hobbies."  Born  Nov.  7, 
18-^8. 

DewiOer.  >     D  flat. 

DcMtra  thai.),  right.    Mauo  dcMtra,  the 

ri;;hi  hand. 

DcttlnuTcn  Tc  Dcum  idei'-tn-ijent,  wrii- 
t«:n  by  Handel  to  et  lobrate  the  victory  at 
Dcttingen,  1743. 

DeUM  MiM4»rcatur, '' Ood  be  merciful  unto 
US,"  pNalni  Ixvii. 

Deux  Journet^M.  Les, comedy  lyric  in  3  acts. 
Music  by  C'hcrul)ini.  iS<i.  1.  Known  in  Oer- 
many  is  *'  Der  Wa>isertra^'er,"  and  in  l-.n.:lish 
**'rhe  Water-Carricr."  Beethoven  tlKiiyht 
the  book  of  this  opera  the  best  in  existence. 

Devricnt.  F.duard  Phillip,  a  distin>:uishcd 
barili.-iM.'-singer  and  nnisioi.m.  .md  a  particu- 
lar friend  ol  Mentlel^s.-lin.  Born  at  Berlin 
1801. 

Dt'vU'H  0|»erH.  in  two  acts.    Music  by  C.  A. 

Madarren.     icjiS. 

Dlabl'illi.  Anton  (dee'-u-brd -in,  hca.l  of  the 
linn  Diab'lli  i  Co.,  music  publishers  in 
\  icnn.'j.  and  ("niposirr  ol  pi.m'i  f.-rte  and 
church  music.  Born  at  >alzbur.;  Sep.  6,1781. 
Died  iS:;3. 


fi  ,ttt\  ii  rt./</,  a  arin^  0  e^','^  *-  i-n<f^  I  Av,  I  ///,  o  «»/</,  m  (\/,/,  u  ./»:,,  00  ///.».•/;,  Ti  /«/«•,  I'l  /-.•//,  ii  Fr.  sound 
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l^lamants  de  la  Coaronne.  Les,  '*  The 
Crown  Diamonds,'^  comic  opcrji  in  3  acts. 
Words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.     1841. 

IliapaMOn  (di-&-pa'-son).  Originally  meant 
through  an  octave.  In  French  it  means 
'* standard  of  pitch.^'  In  English,  the  name 
of  the  most  important  stop  in  an  organ.  (See 
Organ.) 

Iliatoiilc.  "through  the  tone»/*  1.  e.y  through 
the  tones  proper  to  the  key  without  employ- 
ing chromatics.  Applied  to  scales  and  to 
melodies  and  harmonies. 

Dibdin.  Charles,  an  English  actor,  singer,  and 
prolific  composer  of  popular  stage  pieces, 
among  which  are  &ome  60  operas,  etc.  1745- 
18:4. 

DIctlonarleH  of  Maslr.  The  best  are  the 
lar^e  (verman  Conxtersations -Lexicon  of 
Mendel  (iivoK.);  ^"^ BiographieUHi^'crselU 
lies  yfusicitns^''  by  J.  L.  Fetis  (8  vols.  8v(».), 
and  Grove's  **  Dictionary  of  Musicians*'  (2 
vols,  large  8  vo.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1870-80), 
to  which  the  present  summary  is  largely  in- 
debted. 

mCMiH,  a  very  small  i:itervaK  about  an  eighth 
of  a  lone.  Its  ratio  is  125-128.  It  occur>  be- 
tween two  tones,  one  of  which  is  tuned  a  jier- 
fect  octave  to  a  ^ivcn  bass,  and  the  oihcr 
three  pcrfc  .t  major  thirds  .xbove  the  same  bass. 

I>I^)H  IrflP  (deuze-iH.i.  *' Day  of  Wrath," 
a  celebrated  old  Latin  hymn,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond number  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Dilettante  dtal.  deel-a-tilnt -.t,  irom  ticii- 
rarCy  to  love).  One  who  feels  an  especial  in- 
terest in  an  art  without  makin^jit  his  principal 
bti«.inc-«s.  Also  used  in  an  unfavor.ihlc  sen'ie, 
of  one  who  f^rctetuis  toa<:ou>idcrable  knowl- 
cUi^c  of  jlW  art  which  he  has  never  learned. 

l>iniiniHhed  Tnten'alH,  those  derived  from 
minor  or  perfect  intcrvaN  by  rliromaiic  dim- 
inution ;  e.  i'.,  i)erfcct  fifth,  C  G  ;  diminished 
tifih,CG/5. 

Iliniiiiiitlon,  a  term  u«^cil  in  counterpoint  to 
denote  the  repetition  of  a  subject  in  notes  of 
les>  value,  as  halves  by  quarters,  etc. 

Iliminuendo  (Ital.  dim-in-oo-an'-do).  Di- 
minishing in  |H-)wer. 

Dinorah  (dee  -n5-rU\  The  Italian  title  of 
.Meyerbcer'-i  opera,  otherwise  known  as  "  Le 
Pardon  de  Plcermel,''  in  3  acts.     1859. 

Ilireet.  a  mark  formerly  used  at  the  end  of  a 

]).i^e  in  music  to  warn  the  player  of  the  first 
note  over  the  leaf. 

Ilirert  Motion,  motion  of  parts  in  harmony 
in  similar  direction. 

I>Ih  ((icr.)     D  sharp. 

lli«4«*uiit,  origin.dly  the  counterpoint  sung  with 
a  plain  sung.  Thence  the  upper  voice  in  part 
'-'      In  earlier  English,  air. 

IM^roi*d,  the  inharmonious  relation  of  rounds. 
I>.  depends  on  the  want  of  common  measure 
l»etween  the  two  sets  of  vibr.4tions  producing 
the  discord.  D.  and  dissonance  are  often 
use{)f as  synonymous,  but  not  properly.  The 
biOcr  is  a  discord  properly  introdiicea  and  re- 
solved. 

^iKHOnance,  a  discord.  A  combination  of 
notes  which  on  sounding  together  produce 
bents.    (See  Discord.) 


IliMMOiutO  PanltO,  II  Ossia  il  Don  Giovan- 
ni. Full  title  of  Mo/art*s  famous  opera  now 
known  by  the  lost  part  of  its  name.  See  Don 
GifvaHHt. 

DitterMdorf,  Karl  Ditters  von,  a  distin- 
guished violinist  and  prolific  composer  of 
operas,  popular  in  their  day,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  GlUck  and  Haydn.  Rorn  at  Vienna, 
1739.     Died  1799. 

Divertimento  (Ital.  dee-var-tee-man'-to). 
Divertisement.  A  name  given  by  Mozart  to 
22  suits  of  pieces,  ranging  from  4  to  10  move- 
ments each,  for  strings,  wind  and  strings,  and 
various  chamber  combinations. 

DiTertlsNement  (Fr.^  The  same  .ns  the  pre- 
ceding. Applied  to  a  kind  of  ^hort  ballet ; 
al.so  to  potpourris. 

Dlvif»e  (Fr.  d&-vee-s&).  Divided.  Used  in 
scores  where  the  ist  violins  or  soprani  are  di- 
vided into  an  upper  and  lower  part. 

D  Ml^Or.  a  key  containing  the  tones  D,  £,  F 
sharp,  G,  A,  B,  C  sharp,  D. 
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Minor,  a  kev  containing  the  tones  D,  E,  F, 
(i,  A.  B^,  C  siiarp,  D.  The  relative  minor  of 
F  major. 

Do  (d5).  The  syllable  applied  to  the  fir«i  tone 
of  the  scale  in  sol-faing. 

Doctor  of  niUHie.  the  hi}j;hest  honorary  de- 
gree in  music.  The  candidate  at  Oxford  or 
Cambrid}j;u  must  pass  an  examination  in  Har> 
mony^  Eight-part  Counterpoint,  canon  and 
imitation  in  eight -p.nrts.  Fugue,  Form.  In- 
strumentation, Musical  History,  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  scores  of  the  standard  works 
of  the  great  composers,  and  so  much  of  the 
science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to  the  theory 
of  Harmony.  An  *'  Exercise"  i*.  lequircd  in 
advance,  which  may  l)e  sacred  or  secul.ir,  in 
good  eight-part  fugal  counterpoint,  with  ac- 
companiments for  full  orchestra,  of  such  length 
as  to  occupy  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  perform- 
ance. After  passing  the  previous  examination 
the  candidate  must  have  his  composition  pub- 
licly performed  with  orchestra  and  chorus  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  his  own  expense,  and 
deposit  the  MS  fuirscore  in  the  library  of  the 
Music  School.  The  fees  amount  to  about  ;^2o. 

Dohler,  Thcodor  (ddh'-lSr),  of  a  Jewish  fami- 
ly, bom  at  Naples  18x4.  ^  Died  at  Florence 
1856.  An  accomplished  pianist  and  composer 
of  salon  music. 

Doivte  (Fr.  doig -til,  tioi^ter^  to  finj;nr». 
Fingered  ;  / .  ^  ,  the  proper  finger-applic.uion 
marlced. 

DoPrlnn;,  Karl  Hcinrich  •.(lu  ring>,  an  cnii-.unt 
composer  and  ]>iunist  of  tlic  present  time. 
Born  1834  at  Dresden.  J  >.  is  author  of  pic-es 
in  various  departments  ;  piano  pieces,  masses, 
songs,  and  articles  about  music. 

Dolby,  sec  Sainton-Dolby. 

Dolce  ( It  :tl.  dol-chrO.  Sweetly.  .ANo  the  name 
of  an  extremely  soft  8  ft.  string-toned  organ 
ston. 

DolciMMimo  ( Ital.  dol  -checs'  I  mo).  Superl.i- 
live  of  the  preceding. 

Dolente  (Ital.  dr>-Un'-tt%  also  doUntavuntf^ 
ifo/rntissimn,  con  do  tore,  con  duolo^  all  oi 
which  mean  substantially  the  same  thing  . 
In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style  ;  with  sadness. 

DolorOMOdtal.  do-lor-6  -so).     Grievingly. 


\\.ate^  &  addy  it  arm^  e  rrv,  6  end^  i  ice^  \  ill^  o  #>///,  o  *?././,  o  d,.Ku\  i')  mooHy  fi  Ittte^  fl  but,  U  Fr.  iouttii 
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Dom  €'llOil*  «dom).     The  cho  r  of  the  dfim  <  r 
cathedral  church.    The  three cetebrutcd  evan 
Kclical  choirs  of  this  name  in  (jerniuny,  are 
iho-e  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Schwerin. 

Ominant  (dom  -in-ant).  Ruler.  The  aume 
niW]^i\en  to  the  fifth  tone  of  the  key,  count- 
ing upwards  from  the  tonic.  'I'hc  l>.  is  iho 
key  next  in  importance  after  that  u(  the  tonic, 
and  is  the  one  into  which  modulation  is  fir>t 
made. 

Domino  Xoir,  I^  (d6m'-in-r>  nwarK  The 
Itlai  k  I>umino.  Opera  conii(}ue  in  3  act». 
Words  by  Scribe.     Music  by  Auber.     1837. 

Donizetti,  CTWcano  (t(a-t!I  -no  don  -T-zrt  -tl), 
on<^  of  the  mo»t  distinguished   Italian  com- 

1>t:>scrs  of  light  operas.  Horn  at  Hcrj^anio  1798. 
iied  184S.  r>.  was  a  coinpo>er  hii;hly  gifted 
with  melody  and  with  sparkling  sentinient,:ts 
well  as  with  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic 
ability.  His  succe!>s  wa:>  early  and  dccidcil, 
and  lasted  all  hi>  life.  Hi>  princiual  operas 
were  "Anna  Helena  "  1831,  "  Klisird'  Am-.r" 
ia29.  "  Lucre/ia  Borgia"  iS^^  "Lucia  «!i 
Lammerm«M)r"  18 1^,  "  Belisario  "  1830,"  Po- 
liuto"  1S38,  "  I«i  Fillc  du  Regiment,'  :84ii, 
**  La  Kavorita'*  I'li^j-,^*^  Linda  deChumounix' 
1842,  **  Don  Pascjuale  ''  1843. 

Don  <'nrlOM,     i.  Opera  bcria  in  3    acts,  by 
Co->la,  1844. 
a.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  by  Verdi,  1S67. 

Don  <iilOVanni  (don  jo-viln'-ee,  in  ('r.;rman, 
**T)on  Juan").  Opera  huffa  in  2  acis  by 
Mo/art.  Prmluccl  at  Prague  (i^ct.  ag.  17S7. 
tTlie  overture  written  the  night  before.) 

Don  PaiMinaie  (pils-kwItl-H).  Opera  buila 
in  3  acts,  by  Donizetti,  1843. 

Don  Quixote  (kP-h(V-ta>.  Comic  opera  in 
2  acts,  by  G.  .A.  .M.icfarrcn,  1846. 

Donna  4l 4^1  Laeo.  I.;i  (l!i-goi.  The  L.iily 
of  the  Lake.  Opera  in  2  acts.  Music  by  Ro^- 
>ini,  iSio- 

Doppoi  H4*hlae  (C'er.)     A  'I'urn.  wliich  si  1:. 

DO|>|>io  thai.)  Double;  c.  ^.,  f/o/'/ii>  ///f>:'/- 
tpnnii\  at  double  the  movement — twice  as 
fa.si ;  itof'Ph  f>eJalt\  with  pedals  doubled. 

Donpoi  Flote  iGcr.  dop-prl  flut -fiV  Duubh: 
lliile.  An  or>:ati  stop  C"nipi».ied  uf  woutlcn 
sii.-pped  pipes  wi'.h  two  mouihs. 

Doric  H<Ml4^  or  l^orlan,  a  clmrch  nifdc 
fn)in  D  to  I>  in  naturals.  Many  i^lil  GtTtii.in 
chords  are  written  in  tins  key,  as  **  V'aicr 
uM^er."  •'  Wir  giaub'ju  all,"  etc. 

Dorii,  Heinrich  (Ludwig  F.dniund),  a  musician 
nf  the  present  in  Germany.  B-irn  at  KJini.;-,- 
b' Tg.  Piu-isi.i,  Nov.  iS.  1804.  Doru  is  on-- "f 
thi."  Oist  comluctors  of  his  tlay,  a  un;I'>di-.niN 
r:iiik;><i-.cr  "f  upctras  (,10  in  nUMilMM  ',  Mia:iy 
.  yinpluiMie^,  "verturc**,  piano-forte  picco,  cic. 

Dot,  a  ;>  )inl  pi. iced  afurr  a  note  to  indit.al«.*  that 
ii  >  1'  luth  1-.  to  be  increased  <me  half.     A  >c«. 
oii'.l  <i"l  adiU  ha'f  as  much  ai  tht-  rii>t. 

l>Onl»l«*  Dot,  two  dots  after  a  ii'-tt-,  a«lillng 
II-. ii-v  fi'Urths  t>)  ii-»  value. 

Doul>l«*  Har,  twf>  line-.,  or  one  heavy  l«nr, 
a-.i--^  tin:  >t  itT  to  iiiilicate  theenil-if.i  ^ti.iin, 
.:t  -il  liu"-  of  tfxl  in  chunh  iiui'-n.-.  Tiie 
il'-'ti'l'*  b.ir  diiL-x  not  ]»ro;'irrly  have  any  retcr- 
i-n».'.'  !•■  Ill'  a%ure. 

l>:»Ul>lc  (I'r. )     A  turn.     Al>:»  an  old  name  fr 

v.iri.ilion. 


Double  KaMM,  the  violon,  the  largest  of  the 
violin  family. 

l>Oal>le  C*llOrnH.  a  chorus  for  two  choirs  ami 
eight-p.irls  ;  as  c.  j,'.,  in  Handel's  "  Israel  in 
Kgypt." 

Double  <!^oncertO,  a  concerto  for  two  in- 
struments at  once. 

Double  Flat,  M,  two  flats  before  the  same 
note,  representing  a  depiession  equ*!  to  two 
semi-tones,  Wbb  being  the  same  on  the  piano 
as  .'V  natural. 

Double  FufCUe,  a  fug-ie  on  two  diflfcrcnt 
subjects  whicli  are  afterwards  conibiueil  ami 
workeil  together. 

Double  lloutlied,  an  organ  pipe  having  two 
mouths,  in  front  and  rear. 

Double  Tonffulnc  a  method  of  articulating 
a(iplicable  to  l1ute->  and  cornets.  Ltlectivc  111 
staccato  passages,  but  requires  long  practice. 

Double  Hliarp,  .r,  a  character  representing 
a  chromatic  elevation  equal  to  twosemi-tonesi. 

Doi%'land,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,an  English  com- 
pi>ser  and  musician,  author  of  many  books  of 
songs  and  airs.     1362-1(^26.^ 

Doi%'n  Heat,  the  downward  motion  of  the 
hand  in  beating  time,  marking  the  beginning 
uf  the  measure. 

DrajCt'iX'tli,  Donicnico  (do-mCm  .ee-ko  drag- 
on-wr't-tec),  one  i>f  the  greatest  known  per- 
formers upon  the  double  b.is^.  Born  at  Venice 
in  1755.  .'\  friend  of  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Seclitcr.  the  theorist,  etc.  i).,at  tha  age  oJ' 
<)3,  headed  the  d'lu'ule  bassos  at  the  Beethoven 
lesiival  at  Bonn,  in  1^45.  Died  in  London, 
1840. 

Drama,  a  play  f"r  the  sia-'-. 

DranimalieO  CliJ  In  dr.iuiatic  style;  /.  r., 
with  forcible  and  ell-.-cnvc  c.vpirNsion. 

Drei  (Ger.  liri-.      Tliic'.-. 

Dre*HMOl.  Otio  (dra  st-l;,  a  nt'mc.l  and  e'u.'jant 
pi.tiii»t  and  highly  i.iiltivaic-d  aid  poelic.d 
inii<>iM.kn,  born  .it  Aiidern.n.  Ii  on-she  Rhine 
in  \i^->.  Ho  nudi-  m-.  lii^licr  sliidifs  uiih 
Vv.  Hiiler  in  G-iM'^itif,  .iml  M'.ndeUxilm  at 
l^.'ip"iic.  Came  to  IJm.-^:i.ii  1:^52,  whrrri-  he  has 
ever  sin' c  rt.sid>;i.l,  and  wlii:rc  lii^  inllutMuc 
ha->  been  lin^lily  iinp..>riiint.  H.is  Cf.nip.iNed 
mii.h  piau'.'  lorie  niu»ic:,  as  well  as  songs, 
t  h.mthf-r  <j".i.irie:ii:-«,  etc. 

DreyNflioek.  .Mev  iml-.r  ("Iri'  .-hok),  born  at 
/.ict.i.  in  li.ih -in:.!,  <).i.  1^.  isri'.  Died  111 
\'eiii:  •:  I.-:'  ).  Dri'y.-»rlii".k  v».i-,  an  e.vlri-mrrly 
r:-rri.-ct  .\\\A  iciii.irk  ti>ly  I-ii!Iiaiit  virliiosi> 
pi.iiiUt.  Mo  tr.i\(:k-i  llirijii;^'i"Ut  Lur-.>|»*;, 
gi\i:r.^  t.!<ii-.;-.  tls  \\\\\\  Llf'.Ml  siiCC^s.".,  C't  .ib.iut 
twenty  yi;.ir«,  alter  whicli  he  settled  at 
l'ia,-.ie  .!->  a  le  u  her.  Atn<.'n;;  his  Aiucrii:..:n 
jiiyii!-.  wor-:  Nailian  Kii  lianlsi.n  (al'-.uil  tivc 
yc.ii-ii,  .^ij.l  Will.  .Ma-')n  ^on^:  yi  .ir  . 

Droit  Fr.  ti!v.\;ii..  Ki.;lit.  .l/.i/«  f/r<v7,-.  rij^ht 
hand. 

llron4'.  lb'"  ii.iuie  jiwii  tv»  the  ihn:i.'  Iwuest 
]'.;)i;'  1  the  l».i^  pip<:,  \s  hiih  -.'^MnM  i-uilinu- 
.1  ly  vviiile  the  in»tru:ncnt  is  bciir.;  |>layed. 
'1  :n.\  iiouallv  v;ive  two  Oirlavc-  <-f  the  Key-i.ote 
D,  .iiul  liie  IHlli  A. 

Droii«'l.  I.-iii.-.  K.  P.  i(!r(j'>-ru.  one  i-f  the  rrost 
t".ii:i  III-.  Male  jiLiVfrs  and  coin j -mm:!-,  fir  the 
llllt:.       r..rii  .11  Ain<ti-ld.ini  I7'y2.       1>1'-1   li?.^ 


a  ii/f',  a  t/./u,  a  .i»  ///,  «■  .•;■',  •'•  ,«,/,  I  /.v.  1  .-.V.  o  (•/./,  «'»  .■•/./.  •'>  -/.».-,■.  ■•■  >  /•.•.;.;//,  u  .'«.'.■,  Ci  /■.«/.  u  /•'-.  icund 
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Omni.  Drums  arc  of  iscvcral  kinds  ;  (i)  a  single 
skit)  on  a  frame  or  vcshcl  open  at  bottom,  a^ 
the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  drum.  etc.  ;  (a.)  a 
single  skin  on  a  closed  vessel,  a«  Kettledrum  ; 
(3)  two  kkins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
ai>  the  side-drum,  snare-drum,  etc. 

1>  HtriniC.  the  third  open  string  on  the  violins, 
the  second  on  tenors,  violoncellos,  and  three- 
stringed  double  basses^  and  fourth  on  the 
guitar. 

l>aet  (^du-StO.  A  piece  of  music  for  two  per- 
formers. 

UuettO  (Ital.  du-St'-to).    A  duet. 

Duettino  (Ital.  du-&t-«e'-nu.).    A  little  duet. 

Uuldana  (dul-sl-&n  -&).  An  organ  atop  of  a 
sweet,  string-like  quality  of  tone.  In  the 
^reat  or  choir  organ  for  accompanying  solos 
in  the  swell. 

DnldnK^r,  a  trapeze-shaped  instrument  of 
about  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  strung  with 
fine  brass  or  iron  wires,  from  three  to  five  w^ires 
to  each  note.  Its  compass  was  3;-^  octaves, 
and  it  was  played  by  means  of  small  hammers 
held  one  in  each  hand.  The  D.  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  piaiiu-forte. 

Dulrkc^n.  MaU.ime  Louise  (diil'-k^'n),  a  great 
piano-forte  player,  si>ter  of  Ferdinand  David, 
born  at  Hanihur.;,  March  30, 1811.  ^Va^  pupil 
of  Grund.  Married  in  18:28,  and  remuvcd  to 
London,  where  she  resided  the  rc»4l  of  her 
life.  She  was  "  .m  executive  pianist  of  the 
first  order,  with  rcin;irkable  brilli.incy  of 
finger,  an  intellijiont  ami  accomplished  wo- 
man, and  .1  very  Mi«.x«.-.>.t'i:l  teacher.'  (jueen 
Victoria  wa.s  one  of  licr  pupiN.  J.)ied  April 
12,  itJfO. 

I>lllc*kdl.  Ferdinand,  son  cf  the  preceding, 
b'Tii  ii  L'lnddii  about  liij/.  Taken  by  Men- 
ik-U-.olin  t(i  Leip>ic  at  an  early  a.;;e,  where  he 
W.I-.  i-vlucatcd  under  the  immediate  super- 
\isiin  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  uncle,  Fer. 
l).i\  i<l.  I  )ulcken  is  a  i;o:)d  pianist,  a  superior 
acci.Miiiiani^r,  .tgood  c<Miductor,and  a  remark- 
ably talented  composer  and  arranger. 

JIUO  Clial.  dfi  -G).     Two,  hence  a  duet. 

Uno  ('oiK'ortantO  Ckon-tsher.  tUn'-trO.  A 
duo  in  which  each  part  is  alternately  princi- 
pal and  subordinate. 

l>lipoilt«  Auguste  (du-pont ),  a  prominent  Bel- 
gian piano  virtuoso  and  cr)nipr)ser.  Born  1828. 
Since  1S5)  professor  of  piano  in  the  Brussels 
Conscrvatoriuni.  Author  of  string  quartettes, 
piano  triost  and  sonatas,  4tudes,  salon  pieces, 
etc. 

llnpreiE.  Gilbert  (dtl-priiO,  a  famous  tenor  in 
r.iriN,  1325-184^,  and  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Coit^ervatoire,  1842-1850.     Born  1806. 

Iluroliriieliriiiiu;  (Gcr.  durk -fee- rQng). 
Carrying  out,  or  elaboration  of  motives,  bee 
Lcs-'dn  XV. 

Dur  .Gcr.  dur*.     ILird.    German  name  of  the* 

inajiir  mode. 

I>aMNek«  J.  L.,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
pianists  and  composers  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century.  Born  at  Czaslau  1761.  Died 
i8ia.  Author  of  many  elegant  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

l>ax  (Lat.  dQks).    The  subject  in  fugue. 

l>iiTerno>',  Charles,  a  French  composer  and 
elementary  teacher  in  the  Conservatoire.  B. 
1820. 


I>UVemoy,  J.  B.,  a  well  known  music  teacher 
and  piano  composer  in  Paris,  author  of  many 
studies,  an  elementary  school,  etc. 

UylceHy  Rev.  John  B.,  .Mus.  Doc.  (diks<,  1833- 
1876.  Author  of  several  services  and  hymn 
tunes.     Vicar  of  St.  Oswaid,  Durham,  Eng. 

Dlii'ljClit,  John  S.,  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  in  fact  for  many  years  the  leading  musi- 
cal critic  *of  America,  was  born  in  i8ao. 
Graduated  at  Harvard.  Was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  '*  Brook  Farm  "  community,  and 
in  1853  founded  hl^yourna/ 0/ Musicin  Bos- 
ton, which  he  still  edits,  and  which  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  simple  agent  in 
awakening  a  love  of  music  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Dwight  is  a  highly  cultivated  gentleman, 
and  was  educated  for  the  pulpit  ;  ha.«i  also 
evinced  the  possession  of  decided  poetic 
ability. 

l>ynainlr,  relating  to  force,  or  power.  The 
dynamic  degrees  range  from  pp.,  the  softest 
possible,  to  n.,  or  as  loud  as  possible. 

K  ( Ital.  u),  or,  before  a  vowel,  Ed,  and.  Also  the 
name  of  a  pitch,  which  see. 

Ear  for  ^nHic.  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
remember  modulated  successions  ot  sound. 

Kberl,  Anton  uV-bcrl),  a  distinguished  pianist 
and  Composer,  contemporaneous  with  Bee- 
thoven, and  friend  of  (31Uck  and  Mo/art. 
Born  at  Vienna  1766.  D.  1807.  Author  of 
operas,  symphonies,  sonatas,  etc.,  all  more  or 
less  successful  in  thi.-ir  day,  but  now  forgotten. 

KcllO,  the  reflected  repetition  of  a  sound. 

KrhO  Orurail.  an  obsolete  contrivance  for 
securing  soft  effects  in  organ-playing.  The 
pipes  of  one  manual  were  enclosed  in  a  box, 
thus  giving  a  soft  and  distant  effect.  The 
addition  of  moveable  shades  or  shutter.-, giv- 
ing the  power  of  crescendo  or  dccrcscendo, 
produced  the  swtii  organ. 

ISckert,  Karl  (r*k'-?rt),  violinist*  pianist,  com- 
poser and  conductor.  Bom  at  Potsdam  i8ao. 
Studied  with  Mendelssohn.  Composed  an 
oratorio,  *' Judith  ^*  1841.  In  '^i  accompanied 
Sontag  in  her  tour  through  this  country.  At 
present  head  director  at  Berlin,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  is  distinguished. 

£elat  (Fr.  ji-kl!t).  A  burst  of  applause.  Ex- 
pressions of  approbation. 

SclOffU^  ( t^k-log).  A  poem  or  song  of  a  simple 
orpa.storaI  nature.     An  idyl. 

Ecole  (Fr.  fk-kOI).     School. 

EccOHHalfie  (Fr.  rk-kuv-su/').  In  the  Scotch 
style.  A  dance  oii;;inally  in  3-^  or  3-4  time, 
accompanied  by  the  l)aK-pi{'<-'-  In  modern 
form  it  is  a  specie-  of  contreii.mce  in  quick 
3-4  time. 

Eddy,  Hiram  Clarence,  an  eminent  organ  \ir- 
tuoso  and  mnsii,ian,  head  nf  the  Hcrshcy 
School  I'f  Music,  in  Chic.ii;o.  I'.orn  1851  in 
Greenfield.  Mass.  Pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  and 
later  of  Ilaupt,  of  P.erlin.  Mr.  E.  has  per- 
formetl  the  unprecedented  feat  of  100 consecu- 
tive programmes  of  organ  music,  tuithout 
repetition^. 

E  dur  (Ger.)     The  key  of  E  maj. 

KKmont.  i:eethovcn\  music  to  Goethe's  trag- 
edy of  that  name.  An  overture,  2  sop.  songs, 
^  entr\icts,  Clara's  death  a  melodrain,  and  a 
finale — 10  numbers  in  all,  op.  84.     1809. 


a  atey  &  eiddy  tf  arm^  6  evt^  6  end^  I  iee^  \  iiiy  o  oiJ,  T)  odJ^  0  iii»vt^  00  moon^  Q  iute^  il  but^  U  Fr.  sound 
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R(^hai*d«  Julius,  pseudouym  of  Count  Julius 
von  lIordeg;iu,a  talcnteil  virtuo'^o  piunist  and 
composer  of  i>arIor  pieces  fur  the  pianu.  l\. 
1834  at  Vienna.  Pupil  of  Czerny.     i>ied  1867. 

Ei^ale  v.Ital.  a-gw2'-ir*i.   Kiiual ;  even;  alike. 

KKUalment  ^Ital.  a-gMUl-mfin  -t(*>.  Kqually, 
evenly. 

Khiert,  Loui<  (U'-lert),  piamsl  and  composer, 
but  chiefly  knciwn  as  a  cultivated  critic  and 
writer  ui>ou  mu>ic.  Ills  "  letters  u{N>n  Mu- 
<ic  "  11859,  tniuslatcd  l>y  K.  k.  Kilter,  and 
re-printed  by  Ditson,  1870;  contain  notices  of 
the  chief  inuNif:i.tns  and  their  works,  and  pic- 
ture:>quc  observations  uiKin  them.  Also  com- 
poser of  syni  phonies,  etc.     I>.  1625. 

Ehrllrh.  Hcinrich  ihln'-rTk  ilr -Hk},  a  di'itin- 
Kuishedpianist,  teacherand  witter,  born  1824. 
Since  about  1858  he  wa^i  the  fir>t  teachui  <if 
piano  in  SiernN  Conservator)^  in  Berlin.  As 
a  player,  isdi^lini^ui-^hed  fur  hi>  lleethoven  in  - 
terpretatious.  U  alsn  the  autlmr  of  soeral 
successful  novels  of  a  senii-niusif..il  chamctcr. 

Elchberii;,  Juluitirkh' bar^i,  a  di>tinf:iiished 
violin  virtuo>o  .ind  teacher,  head  of  the  lU^s- 
ton  Mu>ical  Ci>nM.T\ati>ry  (i8r7i,  and  f>ir 
many  ve.irs  prini:i|»al  of  uiusii.d  in^tru^.tiun 
in  the  R.»>t(in  I'uliln:  vli'ioK.  K.  is  author  (T 
two  opera>,  "  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara  "  and 
**  Rose  of  Typjl,''  butli  of  whit  h  arc  often 
given  ;  but  is  niu>t  relehr.ited  fur  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  the  viuliu,  in  whii'h  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest.     Hmii  i8a8  in  DUsseldorf. 

JBlHenhofpr,  Franz  X.  (is'-si'u-ho'-fr'r),  a 
(icrman  soni;-writer,  i783-iS5;v  Is  mc»st  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Min^s  for  male  \oicesand 
cantatas  fur  the  '^aine,  uf  whii.li  he  i;ei)erally 
wrote  the  words  hiniM.-ir. 

EIne  Fei*t«»  Burge  »hn- fi'> -ir*  bfir-..    *\\ 

sure  dcfen-e."   l.iirli»;r  -.   \<in|"ii  ■■f  P-^.  xlvi. 
Hymn    wiittcn    i^;  1.      Vuw-   jhoIm'-Iv   i5<S. 
The  f-irm  ii"\v  iji  vi"»i.'  i-*  ih.ii  i;i\fM  by  Ptii'.h 
in  >ever.d  ■  int.ii.i<>. 

KlHft^Ill,  The.iii'i-,  fur  iii.iiiv  vi-.ir-.  oim' uf  ;h'* 
Icailinc  inw'i.  1  i:i"»  in  Niu  N -'fk.  Ii--rni-i6 
in  Woltenbllii'.l.  Citni-  lu  Nrw  York  in  154S. 

ElHtecldfiMl  (WcKh.  r...t.''t  _,'.-vn.h.    "  Sittiuj; 
ot"  Ii.Mrnt:d  iiii;ii."      Muxii  .il  .irid  htcrary  l<'>li 
vals    hcM   ]»y    lh<!    Wi-Uh  in  all   part-  ol'  tin.* 
wuiKl  :  f»ri^in.iti  <l  in  ilir-  triennial  fusti\.iU  t>t 
the  WcUli  lunls  in  iii;S. 

Kl<»K»«te  (Kr.  I'l-a-jian'  tr-«.  Klrj^aiilly,  lasie- 
fully. 

KU'UT.V  'It.il.  I'/'V'  fi  *  '•  '/ia'/-'i.  a  p'M.-tn  "r>.i.l 
.iMil  I  'iichin.;  lb. II. I  l«:r.  ;»t.'ni-rallv  c-i!n'in:ini>- 
lative  -'f  ^  ■■ii«  laiiici'.ted  tlccea-e.  .\  pi-;  e 
III'  iiiU^ii.  i:i  ^iiriiljr  win. 

KleVlltioil.  .1  v<<:init.i!\  suitable  f"r  u-«.-  .-it  tl.r 
■  ■l--v:itli>n  i-t   t  liL-   H-^si. 

Kl4'Vllt4'XXll  I  It.il.  r-l-r'-v.i-iu.l  -/:i>.  Klov.it i« in, 

-uMi.n:!)  . 

KI^aIi.  .1!.  (ir.it-ii'i  by  M' in'.i  l--iilin,  first  j.io- 
iji:  <--I   i:  ill-;   nil iiiiii^.i. 1:11   Kt;-iival,  .An.;,  a'-, 

lu  3  acta.     *lu".i.;  bj  Ch'-rubini.     17^4. 

KllNir  (■'  .'ImoiM*  u\  b'r  m't  diim  r>r'-?\ 
"'The  K!.::ir  of  l^ivt-.'"  upcr.i  in  2  act-.  Ly 
Duii;,,  iti.      i^.-g. 


I 


a  ii.V.  a  . I. .•'</.  a  .i?-y//.  *•  .•.-i«,  i«  i/.-./,  f  /t*-,  I  ///,  6  oi'o^ 


JBllat  John,  an  Kn^li^h  violinist,  founder  of 
the  "  Musical  VV'inier  Evenings,"  and  origina- 
tor of  "  analytical  programmes.*'  Author  of 
a  menuiir  of  Meyerbeer,  and  **  Musical 
Sketches.'^     U.  i8oa. 

ElHOn,  Louis  C,  born  at  1if>ston,  Ma>s.,  1848, 
of  ( lerinan  parent-..  Studied  with  Karl  Gloi;i*- 
ner,  Castclu,  Kreissmanu,  and  other*.  N  a 
successful  teacher  (>f  piano  and  siUising  at 
Boston,  a  muaical  critic,  iK>ct  and  litterateur. 

ElVPy.  Sir  rieorsie  J.,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  1S16. 
A  composer  of  church  music  in  l-'.ngland. 

EmbOOrhnre  (Fr.  Xm  -boo  -».hur).  The  iiart 
of  a  musical  instrument  applied  to  the  mouth. 
Hence  Used  to  denote  the  disposition  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  etc.,  in  producing  a  tone. 

EmerMOn,  I..  O.,  a  well  kiiown  teacher  of 
music,  rondu'^tur  of  conventions,  and  author 
of  .^^  successful  books  of  ])salmody,  chorus 
colicNtiiiiis,  anthem  books,  a  method  for  voice, 
for  orti.in.  etc.  Horn  at  Parsonstield,  Me., 
Aii^.  J,  i.*'./o. 

E  Moll  (i>er.)     The  key  of  E  mimit. 

Ein|»eror  Concerto,  a  title  gratuitously  be- 
stowed iiu  Be-s-'thtivcn's  concerto  in  L  flat,  op. 

73.     ijSi.»). 

(!niper4ir*N  Kj'inii.  music  by  Haydn,  also 
ti-cd  as  ihr'nie  fur  v.iriations  in  his  quartette, 

op.  7' ,  N'l.  i. 

Emiiflncluiie  ■  ^'Cr.  •''>in|>-f  In  -doong).  Sensa- 
tion. 

Encke.  Heiiirii  b  ii'Mik  -•').  \  talented  pianist, 
arran;^«:r  ainl  (■>ini)user.  ]iupil  of  Hummel. 
H.  tSii.      I)ieil  ill  i.c-i]>sic,  1S39. 

EnrOlM^  ( F*r.  ('iiilkori.  -■\i;ain  ;  used  for  de- 
uiaiultn^  rc])uiiiiun-,  in  concerts. 

Enureill  iTni-;;;!  -'Ic*;).     Src  *'  Mount  of  Olives." 

Eliorari**  Ul<d.  r-ii  i.-nl-jec-a  1      Encr-y. 

Knoi'jjlco  ilt.il.  en-fir  -jou-ko).     W.ih  energy. 

KnffPl,  I>.iviil  II.  o'li^  :^''H,  or^.ui  viituusiu  and 
r<-Mip  loiT  in  i  ><-r:ii.i:iy.      I).  iSiN. 

Ell|C<^li  •l'i>t.i\',  .1  lii-t inju!>hrd  t<:.»cher  uf -ing- 
in.;  in  IS' ill  I.  IS.  i%;i;.  K.  1- ,iU  )  a  wnti-i  of 
iiiu^i<  .il  uurk-«  .iikI  oil  p)iilo>ophi>..tl  s-.ibject». 

Eni^d.  I.  K.<rl,  innsii  .\\  •:-')niliii-t'-r  .md  com^fiscr 
in  I'li-riin,  .itul  composer  oi' iLiiili-'^,  maiches, 
ell..      I).  i8ii. 

KiiffliMli  Opera.  Op>:a  Itv  Mi^li^h  com- 
j)'*NC'rs.     ( >r,  (J)  Opel. I  1:1  Kn.;Iisli, 

KiII^IImIi   Horn,  the  f-n-^r  •-l>->e  in  F. 

EllffllHll  I>ailC(^*t.  co:i:rcd.in.  L--.  l>.i)lad.->, 
hurnpipr'-,  etc. 

ElltflNIl  Horn.  .1  :s}k-.  ii-^  of  ob  i<:  a  f-iiMtli  or 
tiftli  lowiT  tli.iii  t!ic  i..inimoii  '.'iwc.     ^''e('i»r 

Elllflixil    FiiiffOriiiB.  call-.d  .il<  >  .\ini'rii.an 

riII.;'Tlll^,    NIX-     1    III^L-Illls. 

EllllUrni4»llic  M-n  --..ii-<:i'-u  -i.  I.    'I  ii'T'-l.ttiuu 
It   "i  ■"■T-.\  i--ii  I'  .i-'^  t  .1-.  iM^  (lilP-ii  111  n.iiii"."* 
!•■::     ■  iiiiiin^   *'..••      n  (•  ni,i<-r(-i!  ui-t iii'iu  iiL>  ; 
■:;.    I  I'i  I»  ll.i;.  !■   llil  and  I  ,  cti  . 

Eiiliarni«»iiicOrsan  .■■v"p»r! "■.  tly  tu'i/-.r'). 

An  ■  i^.tn  iiiM:nti:tl  by  .MfN^r-.  All-y  a  I'-mle, 
■  >f  .N<  w 'i;ii  ypnt.  M.i->.  .  iib--ut  i"'<4'.  -  ■  i  >m- 
struclfd  .»-.  to  ;i',i  V  m  pi.ifii  i  iiiiii;  in  .ill  V.'-\  >. 
Il  runi.iiii''"!  4^  I  I'll'-  to  the  o<  t.ive.  l-ilt-s- 
'riU.'tl  in  s-iHinnirs  .i  i;t,-yi.  rn  ;>■  .r  •-.'.•.  n' .ib- 'ill 
is^o.      \V.i-,  p:  .■  lii  .liilc  ill  pl.nn  ;mii-.i.  . 

,t;' .'  C  .:  .■•€■.!' '/:    \:  f':t:r.  li  .•"•./.•,  U  /' / .  .i.'.//.v/ 
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Enharmonle  Hcale.  the  name  of  an  im- 
aginary, or  at  lea.st  undetermined,  scale  em- 
pjoying  enharmonic  intervals. 

Kii harmonic  Moduiatlon,  a  change  of 
key  involving  an  enharmonic  change  of  chords. 

KnHemble  (Fr.  on-sSm  -bl).  Together ;  the 
whole.  The  total  effect  of  the  combined 
forces. 

Kntree  (Fr.  ohn-tra  ).  The  entrance  ;  introduc- 
tion. 

Entftachronjc  anindem  8ermll(?nt-fee'- 

rfmg  ous  dem  sar-II  .).    A  comic  operetta  in 
3  acts  by  Mozart.     17)32. 

Erard,  a  famous  family  of  piano  and  harp- 
makers  in  Paris,  established  1777,  when  Se- 
bistian  Erard  mads  the  first  piano-forte  ever 
made  in  France. 

Eollan,  see  i^lian. 

Epir,  an  extended  poem  on  a  heroic  subject. 

EpiMOdP,  a  digreNsion.  A  part  of  a  piece  not 
founded  on  the  principal  subject  or  tncme. 

Epode,  an  after-song.    A  burden  or  refrain. 

Erbcily  Henry,  an  eminent  organ-builder  in 
New  York.  Eitublished  about  1835.  Died 
in  1878. 

Erdmanndoerfer.  Max,  a  talented  director 
and  com{ioser  in  Germany,  bom  1S48. 

Erk,  Liidwit;  Christian  (iirk ),  a  musical  director 
author  of  >Lh(>ol  song^,  etc.,  in  I'tLTlin.  A 
prolific  writer.      15.  1B.7. 

Erkel,  Fr.m/.,  a  distinguished  Hunvi.irian  com- 
poser of  the  ])re>ent  time.  1^  1810.  Author 
of  >ever;il  oper.i-;,  etc. 

Ernani  (ilr-nil'-nee).    Italian  opera  in  4  acts  by 
Verdi,  fuundeU  on  Victor  Hugo'ri  **  Ernani. 
1S44. 

EriiNt.  Henry  William,  celebrated  violin  player 
and  *.onipo<ier  ot  pieces  for  the  violin,  iiorn 
.It  HrUnn,  1814.     D.  1865. 

I  E|>^ca.  ^  The  sinfonia  eroica  is  the  3d  of  Bee- 
^^^ihoven's  symphonies,  op,  55.     Z804. 

Eroico^Iial.  fir-o'-I-ko).     Heroic. 

Eh  «(;er.)    E  flat.    Eh  moll,  E  flat  minor. 

ElSCadler  <eA-koo'-dee-u)  brothers,  Marie  and 
Leon,  French  critics  of  music  in  *'  La  France 
Musicale.'*     1819  and  1821. 

ES€llBiailll«  J.  K.,  talented  composer  for  the 
piano,  highly  esteemed  by  Schumann.  Born 
1825.     In  a  piano  teacher  in  Zurich. 

Efllava,  Miguel  Hilario,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^uised  Spanish  composers  and  musicians 
of  the  present  time,  was  bom  in  1807.  Was 
comi>oscrofoperas,  church  music,  etc.  D.  1878 

Enpirando  (Ital.  es-pTr-an'-do).  Used  in  the 
s.iiiie  sense  as  ^rdendoti^  dying  away ;  1.  r., 

gr-idually  softer  and  slower. 

EspreHHlvo  (Ital.  es-pres-ee'-vd).  Expres- 
sively. 

ENMer.  Heinrich  (r^s'-i^r),  a  well  known  German 
composer  of  popular  songs,  born  1818.  In 
1847  WAS  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Vienna.     Died  1872. 

EMflentlal,  the  necessary  or  indispensable.  In 
harmony  the  essential  tones  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  chord, one  of  each.  The  doubles 
or  repetitions  of  tliese,  and  the  auxiliary  notes 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  harmony,  al- 
though they  may  be  to  the  effect. 


»» 


and  rose  again. ^*    Part  of 


Esther,  Handel's  first  oratorio,  1720.  s.  Can- 
tata by  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  words  by  C.  M. 
Cady. 

EstPrhaxj',  a  distinguished  musical  family, 
living  partly  in  Vienna  and  partly  in  Hun- 
gary, who  for  very  many  years  kept  up  a  com- 
plete orchestra.  C>f  this  Haydn  was  director 
tor  about  30  years.  This  and  the  support  of 
his  private  opera  cost  the  prince,  in  1790,  40, 
000  florins  ($20,000). 

Et  Inrarnatna  (Lat.  Yn-kSr-nX  -ttlv^  ''and 

was  born.*'  A  part  of  the  Credo,  in  the  Mass. 

Etolle  do  Xord.  L',  "The  Star  of  the 
North,"  grand  opera  in  3  acts.  Music  by 
Meyerbeer.     1854. 

Et  Rennrrexlt, 

the  Credo. 

Btnde  TFr.  S-tfkde).  Study.  Etudes  are  of 
several  kinds :  (i)  Mechanical,  such  as  those 
of  Czemey,  KShler,  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  etc. 
(2)  Mechanical  and  arti-^iic,  as  when  a  new 
method  of  practice  is  j  roposed  to  facilitate 
certain  artistic  effects.  Such  are  theClcmenti 
Gradus  (best  in  Tausig's  arrangement »  for 
the  classical  school ;  the  Chopin  studies  and 
Liszt's  studies  in  transcendent  execution,  for 
the  new  school.  ( \\  Studies  in  musical  effect, 
such  as;  B.ich's  "Clavier"  and  Kunst  der 
Fugue;  Heller's  Art  of  Phrasing ;  Schu- 
mann's etudes  s\  niphoniqiies,  and  studies 
founded  on  Pa^anini  s  caprices.  (41  Studies 
for  elementary  instruction,  ani(»ng  the  be<it  of 
which  are  those  of  I.u:schhora,  op.  66,  for 
forming  the  execution. 

Etwai*  lancMaiiK'r  (Ger.  tt'-vUs  IJing  -sit- 
mSr).    A  little  slower. 


Euler,  Leonhard  (oil-er),  a  great  mathematician 


oass  sax-hom. 
5  valves. 


Usually  furnished  with  4  or 


Eoryanthe  (yoo'-rX-in-th8,  Ger.  pronuncia- 
tion oi'-ry-&n-the).  The  6th  of  Weber's  7 
operas.     1833. 

Ev^riil,  Carl,  a  pianist  and  composer  residing  in 
Vienna.  B.  1819.  Author  of  sonatas,  fugues, 
fantasias,  etc. 

Extempore  PlaylniC.  the  art  of  workini; 
up  a  subject  without  premeditation.  In  this 
art  the  old  masters,  l^ach,  Handel,  Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn,  etc.,  were  very  proficient. 
It  depends  on  natural  musical  feeling,  and  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  musical  expression  by 
means  of  much  practice  in  wntini;.  The  ex- 
tempore plavin>!  of  uninstrucied  players  is 
generally  ef;ret;i<ius  nonsense,  and  ou^ht  not 
to  he  tolerated  in  church  or  society.  Among 
American  musicians  the  most  distinguished 
for  ability  in  exlemp«)re  performance,  are 
Dudley  Buck  and  Win.  Mason. 

ExpreHMion,  the  utterance  of  feeling. 

Extra vaipinxa  (It.-il.  ex-tnlv-U  gam'-zK).  A 
cadence  or  ornament  in  bad  la'-te.  A  wcrk  of 
art  in  which  the  accepted  laws  are  caricatured 
or  violated  for  a  purpose. 


&  ale^  Xk  addy  iC  arm,  e  roe*  5  mn/,  I  /ctf,  I  ill^  0  old^  6  odd^  u  doz'c^  00  moon^  Q  lute^  Q  but^  U  Fr.  sound 
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Dutch  vIriuDso  aminist.  and  i  verr  lalcnicd 
C6int>^^f      Vani    til}.     Died   M   KIberticUl 


1  ,,:    -  :..._   ,..,  of  C.     In  French,  ^.i. 


Farlllta  ilul.  flU(L-MII  &c  Fi 
FarklrtsnB  <dc  ^t 


band,  i- 


hylh, 


FuCOtt  (Ilal.  fag<ati<\  I'icrnijn   nimu  for  t 
rair  Roaanond,  a  gnnd  open  ii>  4  ac 

"    '      t,lnuDiii,ueiai>t),adiilingulihcd  G 

igcn.    F.  r<nind*d  a  Mh< 

[■  jn  StuUKUt  in  1S47,  and  hm 

-■rbicblia        nplhhetiiiiSjT.aiKl  wd«nid 
.ii»Hn.  nf  i.  !<,  ,gj^  Dot  known  bi  i«  mu 

L-icildillKWithil. 


l^aiilaKtlr«  (Ital.  fi>D-t; 


llle  tDUlh  of  Fiance   and  ;.djaceBt  ]i)rU  of 
rarlnnlll.    Carlo    llro.chi  iflr-In-el-lEe).  ■ 

1705.    D.  tjit.    F_  wM  a  ;eo^  mjiieiiin,  lui 

incDrnparabie  artiti,  und  m  intcLLigeDt  and 

highly  «t«n,ed  lun. 
Vanrti,  CarL    fS^h^,  founder  cpf  the  Sin^akad- 

*lB«ln.     17]6-.8». 
VnnrhlHKKnrhWBHk  <f]Uh -Inp-t<Hlali>. 

C^[iiival-rr.>nl<s.  ihF  n^tnc  of  Schumano'i 


■■■  by  Line 


FauHt  vf.'wsi  >.     Opera  in  _]  I 

fauHf,  Karl,  n  (avariie  [leinian  dance  campowr 
wlicMe  vnxki  eiiceed  luu  in  number.  >t.  iSiC. 
F  «u  ■S'lA  band-muter  in  Ihe  i6Ih  Int 
of  hePm^oa  army.  I.iiler  In  iMg  nntic 
dlreclor      W    dciiberK. 

FMIS-lraDrdia  (Fr.  (<«  l«i.M~diln>.  Fal« 
ear  to  ihs  vluin  konu- 

.    The  raverile. 


Fatlmtto    iJ.Bl-iPi-iui.   ' 


juhlua 


loni  is  ihe  I  lavnrxrr.  RiniJ.      Krundi  iiianist  and  c 

ILlLmji;  be  I            porter  I>f  parlnrpieci:!,     I.licd  in  Sept.  iSl 
-  wlien              Kris, 

>  follow-.  pH«rll»h    i(ier.   n-Pr-likh,  from   Ftir 

,ll,e'vo'i«  '            *■=■'■''■     1" '■=»>"■'>  «y''-     li"!"!!)-. 

adregi.ler  '  Fmnll  dial,  fur -mu).     Finn. 

"■■"■■"''"  j  Vtr^nltti.  U-t!.  ^M-lM  Cta  Ftrmta, 

I  "■"■  ^i  j  Frrrara,  an  lulian  div,  for  very  oiany  j 


divided  iatuiri,,.  I  }^";;',',«,;':irST. . . 

i„..,i  I  FcnTmlr   ill;,!   f.-ir^intf 

iiX  I  "Mnuih. 

\  [fw  I  Krr«_andB  Cortex,  o^xra 


venlly,    --ilh 


rantaHin  ,Iial.  fSn-iI-it-a.  dr. 

\"^\,xt -'"S  lar"«™'         ""P"""""  '"'      I 
VutaHlPHtnM'k    iGei.  f  An-tS-m -<teelci.    I 


FPHOa.  Kiadiich  Krnsc.a  popular)  lermani-om- 
p">er.  tiorn  al    -MuOebuig    ■7S9.     Fruduied 


ipera,  etc  iB»-ifl«. 
mnm,  Q  lilt,  Q  '■lit,  U  Fr.  kmij 


FET 


DICTIONARY. 


FLO 


FetlH,  Francois  Joseph,  (fa -tee )f  the  learned, 
laborious  and  prolific  musical  litterateur, 
auihur  of  a  *^  Hio;;raphie  Univcrselle  dcs 
Mu>iciens*'  and  "  Hibioirc  g^n^ial  de  la 
Musique,^*  as  well  as  several  operas,  theo- 
retical works,  and  many  critical  essays.  Rorn 
at  Mons  1784.  Died  at  Prus>els  1871.  F^tis 
wan  founder  of  ^*  La  Revue  Musicale*'  in 
1827.  His  Biographic  is  marred  by  many 
errors  of  date&. 

FeNtl%'0  {Ital.  fSs-tee  -vG),  festively,  solemnly. 

Fe«4tOMO  (lul.  f^s-to  -zo),  joyously. 
Flanro   iltal.  fee-2ai-ko>,   applied  to- a  failure 
in  performance. 

FIdello.  A^r  die  eheliche  Liebt  (iT-d&  -llo^ 
"  Fidelio,  or  Conjugal  Love,"  Beethoven's 
single  opera,  in  3  act5.     Op.  73.     1804. 

JField*  John,  born  at  Dublin,  July  a6,  178a. 
Died  at  Moscow  1837.  One  of  the  must 
charming  pianists  of  liis  day,  a  goo<l  compo- 
ser, and  deservedly  celebrated  as  thu  founder 
of  the  '"  nocturne'*  as  a  separate  musical 
form. 

Field  !I1iimIc.  Military  music  (which  see). 

FierrabraN  (fecr'-ri(b-r&i.),  an  opera  in  3  acts 
by  Schubert.     1823. 

Fler  (F*r.  feer),or  FUro^  (lul.  fe-a  -ro\  proud, 
fierce. 

Fleramente  (Ital.  feer-u-m«1n  -tP),  proudly, 
fiercely. 

Fife,  the  smallest  variety  of  the  simple  flute, 
l>«)->'.'.»^iiiy  but  one  key.  Hij;lu;r  octaves  are 
prod. iced  by  over-blowing.  U!>ed  in  military 
music. 

Fiflll.  the  iiiterv.il  between  any  tone  of  the 
sc.ile  and  the  next  but  three  above  t>r  below 
C  G,  1)  A,  E  IJ,  etc.  The  perfect  fifth  has 
the  vibrational  ratio  a  :  3. 

Fiftec'ilth,  the  interval  of  two  octave5.  An 
oipm  stop  of  diapason  tone,  3  ft.  pitch.  Used 
only  in  chorus  effects,  for  brightening  the 
somewhat  dull  tone  of  the  8  ft.  stops  by 
strengthening  their  overtones. 

Fliearo.    (See  Figiro*s  Hochzeit.) 

Flsraro*M  Iloehxelt.    Opera  in  3  acts,  by 

Mozart.     1786. 

FifTUrante  (Fr.  f  Tg  -u-r&ni),  a  ballet-dancer, 
who  takes  an  independent  part  in  the  piece. 

FlfTUre,  a  motive.  Any  short  succesMon  of 
notes,  or  group  of  chords,  used  as  a  model  in 
sequencing.    See  lessons  i,  a,  and  19. 

Flicured  BaNH.  a  bass  furnished  with  tho- 
rough bass  figures  indicating  the  accom^Kiny- 
ing  chords.  XUed  in  scores  as  a  convenience 
to  the  accompanist,  and  an  additional  asitis- 
tance  in  correcting  ivpographical  errors. 
Many  of  Handel's  arias  nave  no  other  written 
accompaniment,  the  composer  filling  it  out 
from  this  short-hand. 

FifiTorcd  Chorale,  a  harmonized  choral, 
having  one  or  moie  of  the  parts  contrapun- 
tally  developed  and  ornamented. 

Fille  du  Reflrlment,  La  (feeldu  Rggtman), 
^*  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  opera  in 
3  acts,  by  Donizetti.     1840. 

Finale  fltal.  fen-S  -lfi\  the  finale,  the  closing 
movement.  Of  sonata  finales  see  Lesson  15. 
Opera  finales  consist  of  several  single  pieces 
strung  together  in  cumulative  succession,  until 
a  climax  is  reached. 


Fine  (Itsd.  (eon  -e),  the  end.  Placed  over  a 
b.-ir  indicates  that  the  piece  ends  there  after  a 
da  capo. 

Fln^^rlniC,  the  mode  of  applying  the  fingers 
to  the  keys  in  the  execution  of  passages.  2. 
The  mode  'if  designating  the  fingers  by  nu- 
merals American  fingering  desi;;nates  the 
thumb  and  four  fingers  by  X  i  a  j  4.  /-Vyr- 
r/^/<  fingering  denotes  the  thumb  by  the  nu- 
meral I.  The  same  scale  would  be  marked  in 
the  two  ways  as  follows,  the  saiiitf  fingers 
being  indicated  in  both  methods. 

American.     XiaXi33  4. 

Forei^.     .13312345. 
Foreign    tingenng    is    gradually     supersed- 
ing the  other  on    account  of  the  constantly 
increasing  use  of   foreign  copie<i  of  classical 
muMC,  especially  the  Peters'   Editum. 

Fink,  Christian,  a  distinguished  organ  virtuoso 
and  composer  for  the  organ  and  voice.  Born 
1831  at  Dettingen,  nearlleiJcnheim. 

Flnl&,  G.  W.,  a  German  composer  and  poet. 
iJorn  1783.  In  1837  became  editor  of^  the 
^'Aflgemeine  M  usikalisches  Zeitung,"  in 
Leipsic.     D.  1846. 

Florature  (lul.  fee -«r-&-tur),  flowerets, 
ornaments,  arpeggios,  shakes,  turns,  etc., 
introduced  by  singers  into  airs.  Also  illus- 
trated in  the  ^mall-note  runs,  in  the  melodies 
of  Chopin's  slow  movements. 

Flu  (Ger.  fees).     F  sharp. 

FlHCher,  Karl  A.,  a  distinguished  organ  virtu- 
oso of  the  present  lime,  in  Dresden.  iJorn 
1829  at  Ebersdorf.  Author  of  many  organ 
compositions,  a  sinfonie  for  organ  .iiid  orches- 
tra, an  opera  Lorely,  etc. 

FltxwlUiam  HIumIc,  a  collection  of  MS. 
music  left  the  Vn'vcrsity  of  Cambridge  in 
1816^  by  Viircount  Fitzwilliam,  containing  the 
Virgrinall-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  much 
church  music,  afterward:*  published  by  No- 
vello,  etc. 

FlMreolet^  the  modem  r)rm  of  the  old,  straight 
flute,  or  flute  a  bec^  shaped  like  an  oboe  or 
clarinet ;  the  tone  is  produced  on  the  princi- 
pal of  a  stopped  pipe. 

Flat,  a  character  signifying  depression  of  pitch. 

To  depress  the  pitch. 
FlautO,  Italian  name  for  flute. 

FlaotlnO  (lul.  flaw-teen -o),  a  little  flute.  A 
light  organ  stop  of  a  ft.  pitch  and  flute  qual- 
ity, commonly  in  the  ^Swell." 

FlaotO  TraverHO  (tr&v-er'-so).  a  flute,  so 
named  in  distinction  from  the  old  *'flute  a 
^rr,"  or,  **  flute  with  a  beak,"  or  flai;eolet. 
An  organ  slop,  generally  of  wood  and  4  ft. 
tone,  harmonic  in  quality  (/.<'.  made  to  speak 
the  octave  of  the  true  pilih  of  iis  pipes  by 
over-blowing  I,  Sometimes  of  8  ft.  pitch,  in 
which  case  it  is  nenrlv  the  same  as  the 
*'  melodia,"  hut  more  brilliant. 

Fllejcende  Hollander.  Der  1  tlee-gr*n-dH 
hftl-K'n-dCr),  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
oi>era,  in  3  acts.  Words  and  music  by 
Richard  Wagner.     1843. 

FlorlO,  Caryl,  pseudonym  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rabjohns,  an  organist  and  composer,  resiu- 
ing  in  New  York.     Bom  about  1850. 

Floci^  (Counterpoint^  a  counterpoint  con- 

^tin^  of  an   alternation  of  all  the  primary 

varieties,    as    "  note    against   note,       "  two 

against     one,**     ^^four     afrainst    one.**    and 

"syncopation,**  in  successive  measures. 


u  o/r,  &  add^  3  arm^  e  evty  fi  end^  I  zW,  I  ///,  u  old^  o  odd^  0  davcy  00  moony  Q  lute^  il  but^  U  Fr.  sound 
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lorld,  inu*>ic  in  rapid  figures,  trill«j  runn, 
roulades,  etc.  VarMtions  are  the  readiest  ex- 
amples of  florid  writing. 

VIOtOVl'.  Friedrich  (flf)  -to),  a  German  opera 
composer,  born  April  37,  i8ia,  at  Mecklen- 
berg.  Resides  at  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna.  F.  is  the  author  ot'  no  Ics-; 
than.  14  or  15  operas,  of  which  ^^Siradella.'^ 
"Martha,"  *' L  Ombre**  have  been  extreme- 
ly successful.  Flotow  is  a  pleasing  melodi&t 
and  a  genial  musician. 

FlucfiTi^  K  Ger.  flee'-gPl),  a  wing.  The  name  of 
the  grand  piano- forte,  suggested  by  its  shape. 

Fluef^el  Horn,  a  bmss  instrument  of  the 
Bii^le  kind,  used  in  the  German  armies.  The 
F.H.  now  used  is  a  Bh  cornet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouth- piece. 

Vlne-l^'Ork.  Organ  pipes  in  which  the  tone  is 

Kenerated  by  the  wind  passing  through  a 
ssun-,  Jlut^  Cft  wind-way,  and  strikini; 
asainst  an  edge  above,  all  belong  to  the 
Flue-work,  as  distinguished  from  the  Reed- 
work,  which  sec. 

ClotP.  called  aUo  Cici-man  Flute,  to  distinguish 
it  from  thvy/tif,:a  ^rr,  a  kind  of  flageolet. 
Produces  three  oct.nvc«>  of  tones  freun  1)  below 
the  treble  staff.  The  ISoehm  fl  ite  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  keys,  having  the  eifect  of  etiualizing  the 
difliculty  of  playing  in  diflerent  keyh.  An 
organ  stop  now  made  in  8  ft.,  4  ft.  and  s  ft. 
pitch,  and  of  several  qualities. 

FlDte  d'Amonr  (Fr.  flut  dtim-oor'),  a  flute 
01'  light  and  pleaun;:  tone.  Used  also  as 
nime  for  a  4  ft.  organ  register. 

Foot,  a  measure  in  prosody,  a.  That  part  of 
an  organ  pipe  below  the  mouth.  .Also  us:d 
as  part  of  the  pitcii  designation,  as  8  ft.,  the 
normal  pitch.    See  Pitch. 

Fontann.  J.  (fon-t!(  -nii),  a  composer  of  plead- 
ing salon  pieces  fur  piano. 

Fontaine,  Henri  L.  S.,  a  noted  piano-fort'.- 
virtuoso  and  composer.  U.  1S16  at  Wisnio- 
wiec. 

F€H»r«ter,  Kmanucl  Aloys  (fClrsiPr)  a  German 
composer  of  chamber  music,  and  a  tlu-orisr. 
Horn  1748.  l)ir<l  at  Vienna  1823.  Held  in 
hiijh  esteem  by  Heethoven. 

Form,  the  or-^njii/auon  of  musical  ideas  into 
,  Urates,  st'CtioHN,  periods,  period  groups  and 
complete  form-i.  riec  Part  Second.  Also  in 
g«Mieral,  the  external  part  of  an  art-work. 
Sec  Chap.  22. 

ForniCM.  K.irl  tfor-nu's),  a  celebrated  ba«»s 
siii;;er.  burn  iSio.  Ctuie  to  America  in  12^37. 
l.cd  r.ilher  an  irregular  life. 

Fort«»  (It.il.  for  -tf'i,  loud. 

FortiNMiino  ( Ital.  for-tecs  -sT-mu),  sunerl.i- 
ti\<:  i>f  the  precudmg.     As  :oud  a>  irassiblc. 

Forto-I*liino  in  its  .tbbreviation  fp.  signille^ 
a  fir'it  n-ie  for/,',  and  all  the  rest  //a«i'. 
Much  used  by  M>.iz:irt. 

Fortsr.ando  (It.il.  fTiri-riin -do").  Forcin;;.  A 
Muhlc'i  fMCi:.  emphasis  or  accent  on  .1  particu- 
lar note  or  chonl. 

Foraa  doi  IleMtino,  T«i  ((r>rd-za  d«^l  dJ^s- 
let.'-noi.     Tragic  o|M:ra  by  Verdi.     1602. 

■*Olirth.  the  interval  between  any  tone  of  the 

;-i".ilc  ;(ii<;  til'"  next  but  two  al»ove  or  below. 
The  penect  fourth  has  the  vibrational  ratio 
3:4- 
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Fra  AlaVOlO  (frit  dT-Sv  -O-lo).  Opera  in  3 
acts  by  Auber.    1830. 

Fradel,  Charles  (frS'-d^l),  a  German  musician, 
piano  teacher,  composer  and  arranger,  for 
many  years   resident  in  New  York.     Bom 

in  liivi. 

Franx,  Robert,  the  most  disting^uished  song- 
writer, and  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  of 
the  present  time.  Born  June  s8,  1815,  at 
Halle,  HandePs  birth-place.  Franz  studied 
music  against  his  parents*  wishes;  when 
his  first  set  of  la  songs  <i&i3)  were  published 
they  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Schu- 
mann and  afterwards  of  Gade,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  after  which  he  had  a  plea«anier  time. 
His  bearing beoming affected,  he  woa  obliged 
to  relinquish  (in  1868)  his  employment  ax  or- 
ganist and  lecturer  on  music  at  the  University 
of  Uall^.  Franz  is  the  author  of  very  many 
songs,  and  of  many  other  compositions.  Be- 
sides -which,  he  has  added  missing  parts  to 
several  of  the  scores  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
thereby  rendering  them  available  for  modem 
use. 

Fife  Reed,  a  reed  in  which  cue  end  of  the 

vibrator  or  tongue  swings  entirely  through 
theoiienin;;;  in  the  metal  socket  at  each  vibra- 
tion. Opposed  to'*  impinging*'  reed,  in  which 
the  vibrator  beats  upon  the  socket.  Free  reeds 
are  used  in  accordions,  flutinas,  melodeons, 
harmoniums,  reed  organs,  and  in  free  reed 
organ  pii>es,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
"  cuphone"  and  **  vox  angelica.'* 

Free  FniniC.  a  fugue  in  which  the  rules  are 
not  strictly  observed. 

Free  Htyle*  or  simply  Free  C'ompoHl- 

tlon.  Comi)ositi(>ii  in  which  the  rules  of 
part  writing  are  not  observed,  and  no  stated 
number  of  voices  is  maint.iincd. 

FrelM<*hlietx.  Der  ffri'-sheel/i,  '*  The  Fre»- 
>hooter."     (^pcra  in  3  a«,i>  by  Weber.     iSai. 

French  Horn.  The  orclicstral  horn,  a  brass 
instrument  cun^i-iinjjj  of  a  very  long  tube 
curvcil  into  a  circular  f.trni,  and  furnished 
with  vulvcM  like  a  s:ix-horn.  It  pnxluceN  a 
lieautifully  <-lc.ir  and  mellow  tone,  or  it  can  be 
blown  biilli:intly  like  the  trumpet.  Ver>' 
(iitfiLult  of  intonation. 

Frenell  Hixtll.  A  n.mi'.-  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sharp  oth,  4(h,  and  3d. 

FreMeobaldl,  riimlamo,  the  most  distin- 
gnishc<i  org. mist  of  tlie  17th  century.  Horn 
at  I'crrara  aimiit  15S7.  Wa^  org.^nioi  of  St. 
Peters,  at  Roin«:,  from  1615.  Publishrd  many 
works  ff>r  the  ur^.iu  and  for  voices,  the  la^l  of 
wliich  aiipt-arL-i]  abtmi  1637. 

Fr<»t«,  sm.ill  pit:<.i>  of  wood  or  metal  fixed 
tran>iversi;ly  on  tlic  fiii'.;crboard  of  the  guitar 
and  Into  tjff  tin:  i>urpose  of  marking  the  place 
for  .-^pplyini;  tlie  finders. 

Froberjcer.  Johaiui  Jacob,  (fro  -bar-gnr  \  an 
eminent  <.>rj;a[ii-,{,  Iw.iin  .it  Hall<f*.  \vns  ap- 
pointed court  i^rg.juist  to  the  Kmper>rFer- 
■Triainl    111   ,111    r.j.--i'i5.     \Va»   a   cupil  of 

I  IL-sC<.>iMl(!l. 

FriMch  (Ger.),  lively. 

Froellell  (Ger.  frri-lIsh),j'n'OUs,  gay. 

FuiCatO  (Ital.  fTi-g.-i'-toi,  a>i  irrc;;ulai]y  con- 
structed movement  in  fujii:-.  >t\  ic, 

Fuiehetta  ilt.'d.  fu-t:<'t -lU  >.  a  short,  but 
strictly  con«i»"s(.-il  fu-.;ue. 


a  <i/c',  A  addy  U  urn/,  i-  *■:•«•,  »'•  t:nd,  1  /</•,  I  ///,  o  /;/./,  u  iu^d,  0  doz't',  00  nioon^  U  /utt\  fl  /»;//,  II  J't.  sound 
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K-OIPUe,  or  FlMCa  (ftig),  from  fugare  to  flv. 
iy/'^  A  comiM»icion  developc J  irom  a  linsle  kuu- 
w  jcct  which   is  taken  in  turn  by  each  voice, 

answering  each   other  according    to  certain 

rules. 

FnicnCt  OooblP,  a  fugue  with  two  subjects, 
both  of  which  are  finally  introduced  together. 

Full  Anthem,  au  anthem  in  which  there 
are  no  solos,  ordueUi,  but  continually  chorus. 

Full  (^hord,  a  chord  l^ckint;  none  of  its  tones. 
A  chord  with  many  doubles,  extending 
through  several  octaves. 

Full  Orican,  implies  generally  the  use  of  all 

the  stops  in  the  Great  Or^an  To  this  may 
be  added  the  principal  registers  of  the  other 
manuals. 

Fall  to  Fifteenth,  a  direction  for  the  use 
of  all  the  Htoph  of  the  Gre<it  Organ,  except 
the  mixtures  and  reeds. 

Full  l4core,  a  complete  score.    See  Score. 

Fandamental  BaMM,  a  bass  consi>ting  of 
the  roots  of  die  chords  only.    See  Kooi. 

Fonebre  Fr.  fu-nubr),  funeral,  mournful. 
Marckc funebrt^  funeral  march. 

Fuoeo  lltal.  foo-o'-koj,  fire,  energy,  pat^sion. 

Faorc»HO  dtal.  foo-o-kO -zot,  fiery,  ardent, 
impetuous. 

Fnrla  (Ital.  foo  -rr-ai,  fiir>'. 

Furle  (Fr.  lU-rr),  fury,  pussion,  rage. 

Fnrori'  k  liiil.   foo-n"»  -n'),  fury,  pubhion,  rage. 

Fdnn  ((fcr.  foo>),  a  foot. 

FurniliiiM',  <i  name  funnerly  applied  to  cer- 
tiiin  iiuxiiii'c  Ntop-i,  in  the  oigun. 

■•^Iix,  J"h.inii  JiKcpli,  a  celebrated  theorist, 
author  of  the  limifus  atf  PurnnssHM^a.  trea- 
tise on  com])ositiun,  written  in  Latin  in  the 
form  wf  a  dialogue,  for  many  years  the  stand- 
ard iext-l><)ok  in  harmony.  F.  w.is  a  prolific 
conii)(»cr  of  sonatas,  masses,  motets,  hymns, 
dramatic  works,  etc  ,  all  or  which  are  now 
antiqu.itcd.  Uorn  at  Gratz  in  1660.  Died  at 
Vienna,  1741. 

4jr  (in  Itat.  and  French  .S<i/\  th?  fifth  of  the  scale 
of  C.  Keynote  of  a  scale.     Name  of  a  pitch. 

Oabrlel.  Viriitinia,  pseudonym  of  an  English 
iady ,  the  author  of  many  popular  songs. 

CSabUMMl,  Vincenzo  (gU-boos -see.),  composer 
and  teacher  of  singing.  Born  at  Bolosna 
1 804,  and  educated  there.  He  went  to  London 
in  1825,  where  for  about  \$  years  he  was  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Returning  to  Bologna  he 
brought  nut  his  opera  *'  Krnani,^*  in  1840, 
and  "Clemon/a  dv  Vulois,"  without  success. 
Died  in  I.<jiidun,  164'^. 

4iia4o,  NciU  \^Ji  -di^i,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  accomplished  of  living  composers  and 
conductors,  was  bom  Oct.  a»,  1817,  at  Copen- 
hagen. Studied  music  early,  in  XS41  he  was 
"crowned''  for  his  "Ossian"  overture,  and 
went  immediately  to  Leiosic,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  hy  Mendelssohn  and  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  In  1845-6  he  acted  as 
sub-coHductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic, 
but  in  1848  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  still  lives,  (r.  has  published  7  symphonies, 
^  overtures,  scverat  cantata*,  etc.  His  music 
IS  melodious,  pleasin>^,  refined,  poetic,  and  in 
a  style  similar  to  Mendelssohn*s. 


Gardiner.  Wm.,  author  of  the  interesting  I 
desultory  book  "  'I'he  Music  of  Nature,'   a 


Gaertner,  Cnil.a  (fcrman  musician  and  teach- 
er of  the  violiu  and  sinj^ing.  Bom  about 
1830.  Came  to  Boston  in  1852,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

Oalop  v.gHl  -<)^  a  spirited  round-dance  in  a-4 
time,  usually  in  binary  form. 

Oamba,  Viola  d.a,  {IvA.  gambiis  leg),  a  knee 
violin^  an  obsolete  stringed  instrument,  re- 
sembling the  violoncello,  but  originally  furi- 
nished  with  frets  like  the  guitar.  It  had  6  or 
7  catgut  strings,  the  lowest  3  spun  with  wire. 
Tuned  D  (below  the  bass  staff)  G,  C,  E,  A, 
D, and  G. 

Gamba,  or.  Viol  da  Gamba,  an  org;tn 
stop  of  8  fc.  pitch  and  string  quality  of  tone. 
Generally  in  Great  Organ. 

Gamut*  the  scale.  The  word  means  ^awr/wa 
and  »/,  the  latter  the  first  tone  of  the  scale, 
and  the  former  the  letter  which  represented 
it.     Now  obsolete. 

Ganche  (Fr.  f;r)zh>,  left,  as  gauche  maiM^  left 
hand.  (From  the  same  root  as  ^'gawky,'^ 
awkward.) 

Gareia,  Manuel  (i;llrts  -ze^),  a  Spanish  teach- 
er of  singine,  the  original  investigator  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  vikuI  organs  and  the  physio- 
logy of^singing,  and  the  first  to  use  the 
laryngoscope.  Born  at  Madrid  1805.  Came 
to  Americit  with  his  father,  the  celebrated 
tenor,  and  his  lister  Malibran,  in  1825.  In 
1847  ^c  W.-IS  appointed  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Paris  C-.>nservatoire,  and  among  his  pupils 
were  Jenny  Lind,  K.ite  Hayes,  etc. 

but 
nd 
other  writings  about    music,  was  boru  at  Lei- 
cester, England,  1770.     Died  in  1853. 

Gavotte  ( cS-vdt^,  a  French  danre,  deriving 
its  name  from  tne  Gavots  in  Dauphine  It 
is  in  common  time,  moderately  quick,  in  tne 
ancient  binary  lorm. 

Gaxxa  Iiadra.  I«a    (gSd  -zS  IV-dril), "'  The 

Thieving;  Magpie,"  a  comic  opera  in  a  acts, 
by  Kossini.     1U17. 

Gedacht  (Ger.  ga-d8kt'\  covered. 

Gedaeht-Work,  all  the  flue  pipes  of  an 
or^an  that  are  closed  or  covered  at  the  top. 

Gejgenfiata  (Ger.  g&  -gfin-stftz,  against-piece), 
a  contrast. 

Gelfren  Prineipale  (Ger.  gl'-g^n  prTn  -<l- 

pSI')  from/<'f^<if,  a  sttine-tonetl  diap.ison  nr- 
gan  stop,  of  8  ft.  pitch,     usually  in  th*:  choir. 

GemMhorn,  a  string-toned  organ  slop,  gener- 
ally of  8  ft.  pitch.  The  name  is  not  now 
much  used.  Itspipeswere  niet.il,sm:dl scale, 
with  bells. 

Gemnender,  George,  one  <»f  the  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  violin- makers  of  the 
present  time.  Horn  1H16  in  Int^eltinKt-'ii  >>> 
Wuriemburg.  Came  to  London  in  i8si  and 
some  ten  years  later  to  New  York  or  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  still  resides.  G.  has  re-disco- 
vered several  of  the  ancient  processes. 

GeMrhwlnd(Gcr.g<''-schvIn(l  ).  Quick;  rapid. 

GeW^andhaUN  (Ger.  ge-vSnii'-hows).  The 
name  of  a  famous  series  of  classical  concerts, 
given  every  season  in  Leipsic  since  1723. 

GhyH,  Joseph  (geez),  a  distinguished  Belgian 
violinist  and  composer,  bom  1804.  Died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  1848. 


a  a/r,  &  ndJ,  X  arm.  f»  «-:v,  5  emd^  I  «V#,  X  iU,  0  oU,  o  aJii,  0  i/w/<,  00  maam,  Q  /»//,  tt  *«/,  U  Fr.  sou  mi 
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Giardlnl,  Felice  de  (jlSr-deen— ec),  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  born  ai  Turin  1716.  Came  to 
London  in  1750,  where  he  made  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  afterwards  l>ecame  a  popular  con- 
ductor. Author  of  many  chamlter  conipo&i- 
11011.-%.     1>.  17^/6. 

GlbbonN.  Orlando,  Mu^.  Doc.,  .in  old  English 
cathedral  composer.     1583-16^5. 

<iiIs:A  (Ital.  jce'-^Ii'.  A  jig,  or  lively  dance  in 
triplets,  cither  38,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4,  or  ia-8. 

«la:ul^(Kr.jig).     A  jig. 

OlorONO  ( It.nl.  ITo-ko'-zo).  Jocosely  ;  humor- 
ously ;  pla)'fullv. 

<»loJa(Ital.  jlo-vil).    Joy;  gladness. 

(iiipMy*M  WarnlnK*  1'hc,  oi>era  in  3  acts  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict.     i8j8. 

tiluraniPntO.  11  (j.^>r-a-niHn'-tr»»,  "The 
Oath.''  Z'rrtww/it  j«'r/t>by  Merci»d.inte.   18^7. 

4iilOMtO  (Ital.  jooh  -to),  just.  In  ciiimI,  steady 
time. 

4nll1*ner,  Franz  (aiti -7pr>,  compc^cr  and  opera 
director,  born  in  Bohemia  1798,  studied  at 
Prague,  and  in  1817  Ix-came  opera  director  at 
Vienna.  I  Icrc  he  brought  out  his  best  0{>era, 
"  T)e:i  Adltn.  Ilorste  ''  1831.  In  1842  he  w.is 
called  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  dieil  in  1861. 

01f*C«  a  piece  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  f'>r 
at  least  three  voices,  and  for  solo  voices,  usu- 
ally for  men.  | Grove.]  The  word  is  from 
An.-Sax.  j(//<*Vi  niusic,  and  glees  are  in  every 
vein  of  feeling. 

Gloria  in  KxcelMlM.  *'01ory  be  to  (;od  on 
High,*'  otherwise  known  as  the  "  angeliciil 
hymn.'*  Pait  of  all  the  great  Christian 
liturgies. 

GlOVfP,  William  llowanl,  an  Engli»«li  violin 
player,  oprra  iii^nposor  ami  son^  wiiit-r,  in 
the  latter  of  whi:  h  capacities  he  1^  pcnerally 
known.    liorii  181Q.    I>icd  in  New  \oik  1S75. 

Gluclc, Christopher WillibaUl  K ittcr (gh"ik ). «.»«, 
btirn  July  2,  1714,  at  W'cidenwan'.:  in  the 
Upper  Pil.itii.ttc.  In  1716  went  to  Vienna, 
where  h;:  wa-.  >r«.ii  by  Prince  Mel/i,  uliocn- 
gai(ed  hiiu  r)r  hi^  private  banil  .uul  tonk  him 
to  Mihm  lostuily.  Hk  first  op«'ra. ''  Artaser- 
se,"  was  written  in  1741.  In  1745  he  went  to 
Lon(J(ii  a>  «.oiiii»osoi  ul'  <ijn-ras  for  the  Hay- 
market  tlicatrc.  Mc  niailc  no  •■un'css  in  l^in;- 
liiiiil,  and  retiirn«M.I  t<i  N'ienii.i  111  174'^  Afti-r 
six  years  of  iii-^iiviil't-T't  activijy  livrf.  lie 
produced  in  i7'^2  his  "  Orfco,'"  in  \\hich  h'.- 
entered  up  m  tlie  period  of  his  n-al  m-tturity  ; 
in  this  he  <  om|Hj^e>.l  *'Alce?ic,"  *"Arnii«le  " 
ami  **  IpliiijeJiia."  the  latter  of  wliii  li  w.in 
the  greatest  dramatic  work  composed  ii|  tn 
that  time,  (jiuck  brought  out  tliisw<rk  in 
Paris  in  1774.  In  1780  he  returned  to  Vienna 
whi-re  he  ilied  of  aj>oplexy.  Nov.  15,  1787. 
tlhi:k'sinllueii<je  nn  musical  develo]>mcnt  h.is 
b'.'trn  very  ji;reii.  The  dramatic  princii)les 
wliicli  he  jiKniuilgated  have  i.ever  l)^i:n  dis- 
piit».<l,  and  hut  little  hns  b<.en  addi-d.  As  a 
nii-|..-i.list  he  wHsiint  unlike  Mozart,  but  mu<.h 

I'Jss  NlKjnt.inrdUs. 

(xOlhllird.  Ar.ihflLi,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
v;uiv[icd  F.ni;lish  lady  pianists.  Ii<»rn  1838. 
>tudic»l  with  Kalkhrenner  and  Thalbcrg, 
.md  ."Ir.  I.  W.  DavitU'in,  Kditor  of  the 
lundon  "Musical  Wntld.'*  She  made  conti- 
nental concert  tours  in  '54  ami  '55.  In  i8rio 
•»he  was  married  to  NIr.  l).ivid«ion.  Visited 
America  in  1871.     I.i^cs  in  Luiidon. 
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Godfrey,  a  family  of  English  band-masters. 
Daniel^  the  well-known  waltz  composer, 
took  his  band  to  the  United  States  in  1872. 
I)orn  1831.  Master  of  band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  since  1836. 

God  Have  the  KIna:.  the  English  nation.i1 
air.  First  sung  by  Henry  Carey,  the  com- 
po.se r,  in  1740. 

Godeflrold.  Felicien,  a  distinguished  French 
harp  virtuoso,  and  composer  for  the  harp 
andT  piano.  Horn  1818,  was  educited  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  has  made  many  bril- 
liant concert  tours.  Li\es  independently  at 
Paris. 

GorkeK  Augu.<t,  a  noted  German  pianist 
and  composer.  \\.  1831.  Studied  at  Leipsic 
1845  3.na  after.  Was  in  America  18^3-1  S<;6. 
Author  of  many  pleasing  and  elegantly  writ- 
ten works. 

GOldbeek,  Roliert,  a  talented  composer  and 
pianist,  and  a  brilliant  critic,  littrrat^ur  and 
teacher,  now  livitis;  (1880)  in  St.  Louis.  B<im 
in  1835  •>'  Potsdam.  Studied  with  Henri 
Litolil.  and  in  1S51  went  to  Paris.  In  185610 
L>mdon,  w  here  t'iroui;h  Alexander  vim  Hum- 
boldt he  was  introduced  to  the  i^uke  of  Devon- 
shire, through  who-e  patronage  his  operetta. 
"The  SoKIiei's  Kt:turn,"  was  brought  out  at 
Dniry  L:iiie.  Came  to  New  York  18^7,  and 
in  i>>68  to  C'hiiMg  >,  wiiere  he  lived  until  1873, 
at  t)ie  head  oi  his  r<'nservator>',  and  com- 

f>o-ieil  m.iny  important  coiniiositioiis,espccial- 
y  a    quintette    and    tiio,   and    some    much 
aiimired  part-s')n>:s. 

Goldmark,  Karl,  a  brilliant  Austrian  com- 
]>oser,  born  in  1832  in  Hungary.  His  fir»t 
compositions,  a  p^aliM.  overture,  etc.,  were 
inotJiKcd  in  i^^i.  Hi-  l-e-t  known  works  are 
his  '*  .S.ikuntul.i "  oMrt'.ire,  and  selections 
fiom  his  iipera, '"  T!ic  (^>i:eeii  of  Sheba." 

(liolllllick,  Karl  ('...horn  i79('>,  died  ]8<^<6  at 
Fr.uikfurt,  NN'as  a  i)le.i-iinir  comjxjser  lf>r  the 
]Maiu),  author  <T  siver.il  te.\l-books  in  sing- 
ing, etc.,  ami  a  icacher  of  music. 

(iiOldMcliniidt.  Otio.  pianist.  comrKxer  and 
cnidiictur,  ua->  l»"rn  iS-'q  at  Hamburg. 
Stiuiicd  at  Leipsi*..  Mariied  Jonny  I.ind  m 
\\r,yj.  At  present  Dccnpirsa  ])romiiieni  ]ilace 
in  K.ii,;lantl  as  Vii-e-Prim.-ipal  »if  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Mu<i< ,  aiid  author  c-f  an  oratorio, 
•' Uulh  (1^17),  a  piaiuj-forte  concerto, 
sfiiigi,  i»arl-s«.-n4s,  etc. 

(iiolt4'rinnil,  George  F.duard.  an  eniinent 
player  and  comiK>«>er  t.-r  the  'cello,  horn  in 
llaiiover  in  ib.2s^.  In  '78  tclehraleil  liis  i'5th 
aniiixersaiy  as  conductor  at  Franki'i  it. 

(■olt«'rnilill.  laiiiis,  professor  of  the  'cello  at 
Pr.i'.;ui:.     I*.  I ■■;2^  in  Hamhiir/. 

€ii<lll|C.  a  Cliiii'-se  instrument,  made  of  bron/e. 

(liOf^M,  Sir  ji^hn,  Mu.^.  Doc.  an  Kiivjlish  cmi- 
po>cr  of  melodious  and  well  wiitteii  church 
music,     porn  iSoo.      Died  May  10,  i:?-^o. 

4iJON»«»c  Ft.iiis'oi-  Jo-cjili,  a  Freiu  h  composer 
of  Lpet.is  and  the  r»ri.;in.itor  of  symplionics 
for  orchc-'tra.  .A  very  eele!>r.ited  musician  in 
his  d.iv,  and  still  held  in  h-'iior  in  France. 
P'.  .173.V     D.  iZi^. 

Gott<Tdlt»ninioruiiar<g"t  -er-dfim  -er-fing*, 
'•  The  Twili;;hl  or  M»)rnin>;  of  tl;e  (m.mIs.'^ 
The  toiirth  ami  last  piece  in  R.  Wa^'iier's 
**  Rin^  lies  Nilicluni^cn."'     i^7»''. 
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|irOttM«*.hall(^  Louis  Moreau,  a  c'istinsiiished 
Amniicun  pianist.  Bom  in  1829,  at  New 
Orleans,  a  pupil  of  Ch.  Halle  and  Chopin  at 
Paris  in  1846.  He  made  brilliant  concert  tours 
thr'ouf;h  Europe  in  1S47 ;  in  1853  and  after 
he  played  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Central  America  and  South  America.  He 
died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  i86q,  where  he  oc- 
cupied an  important  artistic  position.  Gottv- 
challc  was  of  a  semi-Spanish  nature,  loved  the 
passionate  and  effective,  and  as  a  composer 
IS  genuinely  melodious  and  original,  though 
rarely  deeper  very  tender. 

(iiOttMehalllp*  Alexander  Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
man organist,  arranger,  and  litterateur^  born 
i8a7,  at  Mechelroda,  near  Weimar. 

twOndlniel,  Claude  (goo'-dS-m^l),  a  celebrated 
French  composer  and  teacher.  Born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  cfntury.  sunposed  to 
have  been  a  teacher  of  Palcstrina.  Author 
of  church  music,  etc.  Was  killed  at  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

lirOanOd,  Chas.  (goo>ndj,  the  popular  com- 
poser, was  horn  in  Pari-i,  June  17,  1818.  His 
mother  was  a  distinguished  pianist.  G.  wa<i 
pupil  of  Halevy.  etc.  In  1836  he  took  the 
"  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1852  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Orphcon  in  P.iris,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  numl)er  of  failures  in  other  pro- 
ductions that  his  "  F.iust**  in  1839  pl^iccd 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  livini^  comtx)- 
sen*.  Gouno<l  has  resided  much  in  England. 
As  a  compo^c^  he  is  lcarne«l.  in'.;cr.ious  antl 
niuxtcrly  in  orchostr.^tion,  and  his  works  are 
on  iln;  whole  rather  ^-.-nsuous  and  irtoxic  itinp 
th.in  inspiring;.  His  songs  .ire  extremely  and 
deservedly  popular. 

CnOW.  Neil,  a  Scotch  composer,  bom  in  1727. 
Died  1S07. 

IvnilMMi-Hofrmar'nil,  Gustav  (urrU-ben),  a 
(lerinan  song-composer  and  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  1  Dresden.     Born  182  j  at  Bonn. 

Orare  XoteH,  the  English  name  for  orna- 
ments in  singing,  or  in  melody  in  general, 
su:h  as  appugiaturas,  after>notes,  etc.  2.  A 
small  note. 

Crradlial,  a  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mass, 
between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  for  the 
day.  Also  u<>ed  by  French  composers  as 
title  for  organ  pieces. 

Oradual,  The  Roman,  a  volume  of  Ritual 
music,  containing  the  plain  song  melodies  for 
use  throughout  the  year. 

GraduH  ad  ParnaMHum.  the  title  of  two 
eminently  instructive  works  in  miisi:.  1. 
Fux^s  treatise  on  counterpoint  and  fugue, 
1725.  2.  dementi's  xoo  exercises  in  all  styles 
of  piano-forte  playing.     1784.    (See  Etudes.) 

Oranimar  of  ^uhIc,  the  laws  of  mu«ical 
speech.  Embracing  Tonality,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Form  and  Orchertra- 
tion,  or  the  entire  art  of  musical  composition. 
This  mass  of  material  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  systematized  and  set  in  order. 

Grand  Piano,  the  long  piano-forte,  with 
three  legs,  and  keyboard  at  the  large'  end.  Its 
merits  are  longer  bass  strings  and  conse- 
quentiy  more  pcrvadmg  tone,  larger  sounding- 
board,  more  powerful  action,  and  greater 
carrying  power  of  tone. 

.  Grand  Concf^rt,  properly  a  concert  in  which 
an  orchestra  plays  the  accompaniment.  Firvt 
so  called  in  1777. 


Grand  Opera,  opera  in  which  all  the  dia- 
logue is  carried  on  in  recitative. 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  a  prize  offered  by 

the  Paris  '' Academie  of  Fine  Arts."  entitlinti; 
the  successful  contestant  to  a  i>ension  for 
studying  at  Rome. 

GrandlOHO  dtal.  gri{n-d1-d -zu).  Grandly; 
in  a  dignified  manner. 

Graan,  Heinrich,  bom  1701,  died  at  Berlin, 
1759.  Author  of  many  operas  and  other 
works,  chief  of  which  are  his '*  Te  Deuui'* 
and  "  Der  Tod  Jesu,"  a  Passions  cnitata. 
G.  was  a  tine  contrapuntist,  and  a  good  har- 
monist. 

Grave  ( I  tal.  grtf'-v9),  grave.  A  slow  and  solemn 
movement.     A  low  pitch. 

Gravlta(ItaL  gra'-vt^-til.).    Gravity;  majesty. 

liirazia  (Ital.  griicr-ze-U).     Grace  ;  elegance. 

(KraxlOSO  (I tal.  gritd-ze-d  -zu).    Gracefully. 

Greatorex,  H.  W.,  an  American  author  of  a 
collection  of  psalmody.     Lived  in  Boston. 

Greatorex«  Thomas,  an  English  composer  of 
church  music,  and  organist  (18x9)  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  which  he  is  buried.  2758- 
1831. 

Great  Orsan.  The  principal  department  of 
the  organ,  embracing  all  the  most  powerful 
stops,  controlled  by  the  hands  from  the  key* 
board  called  *'  Great."  Large  churches  had 
formerly  two  or  more  org:jns  ;  a  large  one,  for 
voluntary  playing,  in  the  tower,  and  a  soft 
one,  for  accompaniment,  in  the  chancel.  This 
is  perhaps  the  ori)^in  of  the  term  as  applied 
to  the  mo-it  power! ul  part  of  large  organs. 

Great  Optave.  The  German  name  for  the 
notes  between  8  ft.  C  and  the  B  next  above 
(9  notes  below  middle  C). 

Greene.  Maunce,  Mus.  Doc,  an  old  English 
composer  of  church  music.     X696-Z755. 

GreenwleeveM,  an  old  English  ballad  and 
tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Merry  Wives, 
ii,  I  ;  v.  5). 

Grefiforlan  Modefl,  the  musical  scales  set  in 
•  order  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590. 

Grecorlan  Toneil,  or  tunes,  the  melodies  or 
Plain  Song,  for  the  Roman  Ritual,  established 
by  Gregory  the  Great.     (590.) 

Greeic  XDHle,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
melodic.  Its  notation  is  so  imji^rlect  that 
antiquarians  entirely  disagree  in  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  same  melody.  It  is 
literally  **  all  Greek  to  us." 

Gretry,  Andn?  (cru-lrl>.  was  an  extremely 
prolific,  popular  and  gifted  composer  of  over 
50  oporas,  many  symplionies,  etc.  Born  at 
Lidge  1741.     Died  .it  Paris  1813. 

GrIeMbaeh.  John  Henry,  an  English  'cellist 
teacher,  composer  of  an  oraK.rio,  "  Bel>haz- 
zar's  Feast,"  overtures,  operettas,  etc.  Bom 
at  Windsor  1798.  Was  14  times  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.     D.  1875. 

GrleiP,  Edward  (grei^g),  composer  and  pianist. 
Born  June  15.  1843,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  is 
a  pleasing  and  romantic  composer  of  songs, 
overtures,  sonatas  for  piano  solo  and  piano 
and  violin,  a  concerto  for  the  same  and  or- 
chestra, etc.  Was  educated  at  I^ipsic.  Is 
teacher  and  conductor  at  Christiana. 


&  o/r,  &  add^  it  arm^  3  evty  6  tndy  I  iVr,  I  ///,  o  i*/</,  «*>  oddy  u  djve^  00  moon^  (i  Inte^  &  but^  U  Fr.  s^und 
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^liriMl.  Guilia  (jTool-IS  gree -zee),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  operatic  singers  (soprano). 
Horn  at  Milan,  1810,  made  a  brilliant  debut 
ir.  1839,  and  Hellini  wrote  his  Adalgisa  in 
*'  Norma"  for  her.  From  1834  until  1861  she 
tang  in  London  and  throughout  Europe.  Was 
married  to  Sienor  Mario,  the  great  tenor,  by 
whom  Nhe  had  three  daughters.     Died  1869. 

•  GroHl«vatertail«,  "Grandfather's  Dance," 
a  curious  old  German  dance,  the  conventional 
signal  of  the  end  of  dancing  in  Cierman  lulN. 

OrouiK  several  short  notes  connected  by  their 
stems.     A  figure  of  tones,  a  motive. 

Oround  RaflH,  a  set  bass,  on  the  repetitions 
of  which,  by  means  of  variations,  cti:.,  ;in  en- 
tire composition  is  built  up.    An  old  device. 

€rmt«nachcr.  F.  W.  L.  (gnitz'-makh-cr),  a 
distinguished  (terman  'cellist,  and  comp<»>cr 
for  his  instrument.  Bom  at  Dresden  183a. 
Lives  at  Dresden. 

4iruariilerl,  or  <iiuariieriuH  (gwtt-na-rf- 
u»),  a  family  of  celebrated  violin-makers, 
living  in  Cremuna.  They  were:  Andreas, 
whose  best  work  was  niaiio  between  166a  and 
1680:  Peter,  1670-1717:  Antonio,  best  work 
,y2(;_i745;  Joseph  del  Cwe^u  (so  called  from 
the' letters  1.  IL  S.  on  his  tickets). 

(iill||;llel|lll,  I'ieiro,  a  favorite  Italian  coniposei, 
1727-1804.  His  son  Fietro  was  also  a  popular 
compo:>er  of  oper.i»,  etc.     1763-1817. 

OuUlaume  Tell  (gwcel  -yom  t^l  1,  ''  William 
Tell."  Opera  in  4  acts.  Rossini's  34th  and 
la^t.     1829. 

CrUllmant^  Alexander  (gcel-mitn),  a  distin- 
>:uiNhed  French  organ  virtuoso  and  composer, 
sun  of  an  organist,  bom  at  Boulogne,  March 
la.  1837.  Organist  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity 
at  Paris. 

Crllitar,  a  well  known  stringed  instninicot  of 
very  limited  musical  resources,  but  v.istjv 
romantic  associations.  .Strung  with  si\ 
strings,  tuned  K  A  D  (>  K  (J.  IV-acticil  only 
for  vocal  accompaniment, and  in  very  limited 
ran;;e  of  harmt>ny. 

OuilK*!.  Joseph,  a  favorit'-  d.tnoe  i.(>ini».)ser  nf 
the  pr'jseiit  lirn»:,  liorn  liiio  in  Hmi.;;iiy.  Mc 
ha-i  .1  Ltlelir.iled  orchc>ir.i  in  iScrlin,  N'isiicd 
America  in  1848. 

CiruppettO  CItal.  groo-p»'t  tu).  I  iterally  "  a 
Utile  grDiip.'*  ;'.  i'.,  a  turn. 

Ouhia  I  Ital.  gwec  -dii..  A  ^iiide  or  direct,  an 
ob>iiU:le  mark. 

II  (hai,  the  (irrinan  n.tmc  f'lr  H  n.Uiiral.  Their 
W  is  CMir  B  llai.      The  key  having;  live  sh.ups, 

lIalN*ll<'<'k,  Frani'.oi^e  Antoiiie,  a  Krt  tich 
viiilini.->t.  condiKtur.  and  prDfessdrof  tlie  vinlin 
at  the  ConservatMinr,  cic.  H.  w.in  the  fir^i  ii» 
introduce  Bei'tlmxen'*.  bymphuiiics  in  France. 
B.  1781.     Died  i34<; 

HalMTbier.  Ernst  (huh'-rr-beert,  a  distin- 
Knished  (leiin.in  viriuiisD  pi.ini'>t,  w.is  born  ,it 
K.«Mii»i>heu;,  Ovt.  ^,  if!  13,  the  son  of  an  uryan- 
\\\.  Slade  com  en  lourxiri  Kun.ipein  iSv-'sa, 
and  in  i8f'»6  w.is  liviiij;  as  ilirertor  ai  music  at 
Berlin  in  .Ni^rw.iy.  Died  Man:h,  ift':).  II. 
wa-.  remarkable  f»>r  his  brilliant  "  interlocking" 
pass.i;;<:s. 

Halevy,  J;ic.jues  F.  F.  K.  ijak  hjil-r-v-ai,  a 
Jew,  whose  le^l  name  was  Levi.  Born  in 
Paris,  i7'>j.  Stu<lied  with  <li^tinction  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  by  li-.j^  became  a  promi- 
nent composer  of  o|>eras  in  Paris.  His 
greati'St  w.is  "  Li  Juive"  1  i3<5).     I")icd  iS'o. 


Half  Heat*  a  name  applied  to  the  second  half 
of  a  time-pulse. 

Half  Xote*  an  open  note  with  stem,  formerly 
cilled  minim. 

Half  Hten,  the  interval  produced  by  two  suc- 
cessive Keys  on  t^e  piano-forte.  This  term 
is  indefinite,  and  stands  for  any  kind  of  a 
semitone,  whether  diatonic  or  chromatic. 
Varies  from  24  :  •$  to  16  :  15. 

Half  Nlilft,  a  position  of  the  hand  in  violin 
playing  between  open  and  first  shift. 

Hallo,  Chas.  (hftl-a),  the  celebrated  classical 
pianist,  born  April  11,  1819,  at  Hagen.  Stud- 
ied with  Rink  at  Darmstsult,  and  later  with 
Chembini,  Chopin,  Liszt,^  etc.,  at  Paris. 
Settled  in  L^jndoa  in  1849,  since  which  he  has 
pl.ayed  in  public  every  season,  and  is  a  lead- 
ing teacher  of  piano.  Hall^  has  plaved  in 
piHilic  the  entire  3^  sonatas  of  Beetnoven, 
twice  in  two  successive  seasons. 

Hieudel,  Geo.  Fricdrich  (hen  -d61).  See  His> 
torical  Sketches.     Bom  1685.    Died  1759. 

Hand  <iialde,  a  mechanical  contrivance  affixed 
to  the  piano-forte,  desifzned  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  correct  [>OMtinn  and  movements 
of  the  hand  and  wri^t.  The  least  objection- 
able is  BOhrer's. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Horiety,  a  cele- 
brated vo<&l  society  of  mixed  voices,  at  Bos- 
ton, which  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant influences  in  the  elevation  of^  American 
musical  taste.     Founded  1815.     Still  active. 

Hamlet*  Grand  opera  in  5  acts.  By  Ambroise 
Thomas.     t868. 

Hammer*  that  part  of  the  piano  action  which 
strikes  the  strings  for  the  puri»se  of  produc- 
ing vibrations.  Hammers  are  now  made  of 
light  wood,  covered  with  felt  made  from  the 
finest  wool.  The  felt  is  put  on  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Ilamnicr  Clavier,  the  piano-forte. 

JInnover  Hqnar<')  Koohim.  a- celebrated 
concert  liall  in  I^Uilon,  opened  in  1775, 
vaii(jusly  remodelled,  and  finally  sold  for  a 
club  hoii>c  1875. 

Hainerik.  Asgcr  <Us-ger  h:(m -rr-eek),  a  dis- 
tiii^uislied  Danish  ci>m{)<)'>er,  born  April  8, 
1^4^,  at  CuiK;nhanen.  Was  educated  in  G»^r- 
maiiy  and  Knglami,  and  composed  operas,  of 
which  he  wrote  both  wurds  and  music  nimself. 
Ill  1.S72  h'.-  became  Musical  Director  of  the 
Peahody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Several 
of  ir-<.  comijosition-.  for  orchestra  have  been 
played  with  great  f.ivor  by  Theo.  Thomas. 

HanHllfli.  K«iuatd,  a  prominent  pianist,  and 
a  disi.rimiii.itin;;^  ami  cetebratcd  critic  and 
writer  on  inu^ic  in  the  Vienna  "  Frcie  Prcsso'' 
H'TU  Seju  II,  18:^;,  at  Prague,  was  a  pupil 
of  TofnasiJirk,  and  educated  in  law  at  the 
Univer-ity  of  Vienna.  .Attracted  attention 
us  a  critii.  a>  early  a>  1848.  In  18^9  and  after, 
he  has  ;:iv«:n  sovtrral  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music. 

Harmonica,  a  musical  instrument  the  tones 
of  whiv.h  are  prr>(.luced  by  vi[»r.itioM>  nf  cir- 
cular ;;lasN  ]>iates  strung  on  a  horizontal 
Npimlle,  levoKeil  by  mcansof  a  treadle.  The 
lower  edjics  of  tin;  ]>lates  dip  in  a  trouuh  of 
watei.  The  ton»:i  were  ol.itairjevl  by  rubbing 
the  ])lates  wiili  the  tip-^  of  the  linj^ers.  The 
tone  was  dclii.ate  and  ])le.iaant,  but  had  little 
arti<<lii'  value. 

2.  This  name  is  now  ijiven  to  a  set  of  glass 
rods  or  b.ir<<  strung  on  tapes  and  struck  by 
liammerN. 
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Harmonlm,  the  overtones  which  form  part  of 
complex  tones.  Supposing  C  to  be  the  funda- 
mental, the  harmonics  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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a.  The  soft,  flute-like  tones  obtained  from 
a  vibrating  string,  by  lightly  touching  it  with 
the  finger  at  proper  points  of  division. 

Harmonlr  Flate,  a  flute;  stop  in  the  ofgan, 
over-blown  so  as  to  speak  the  octave  above 
its  normal  pitch,  thus  acquiring  a  clear  and 
ringing  quality.  Of  metal  or  wood,  the  latter 
calted  *'  traverse  flute.** 

Harmonic  StOUM,  organ  stops  not  of  the 
foundation  pitch  ;  !«uch  as  octave,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  mixture,  etc. 

Harmonle  MnMik  (Ger.  hifr-mo-nce  moo- 
zeck).  The  wind  instruments  in  th^  orches- 
tra. 

Harmonic  ProjCrCHMlOn,  movement  from 
one  chord  to  another. 

Harmonium,  a  rccd  instrument  of  the  ser- 
aphine  family,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  oc- 
casioni-«l  by  wind  forced  out  from  the  bellows 
through  the  rccJs  ;  whereas  in  rcc*!  organs 
the  uind  isMickcd  in  through  the  reeds.  In- 
venK-d  by  Alexandre  Debain  in  1840. 

'niOiiy.  the  le.i;itimate  association  or  com- 
liinalion  of  '•ouiids.  I'he  theory  of  II.  in- 
vulvrrs  tht  formation  and  i>erinutations  "f 
chord".,  and  their  proper  connection  and 
movement  .iccording  to  the  principles  of  ton- 
ality. Usually  acquired  by  much  practice  in 
wLTtinv;  after  '*  figured  bass.'* 

■Urmonic  Sequence,  a  sequence  or  suc- 
I    ^^  cessive  repetitionsof  a  harmonic  figure  ;  e.g.^ 
^^^        the  chords  of  C  G,  A  E,  F  C,  etc.,  a  sequence 
of  descending  fourths. 

Harmonic  FiKurc,  a  determinate  succession 
of  fundamentals  or  inversions  in  harmony  ; 
e.  j^.,  let  the  figure  be  of  two  chords,  the  sec- 
ond fnniiamental  aNcending  a  fourth.  The 
bass  then  is  C  F,  or  D  G,  or  E  A,  or  F  B^. 

HarniHton,  J.   W.,  a  popular   compo:»er  of 

salon  music. 

Harold  en  Italic,  the  4th  of  Berlioz*s  5 
symphonies,  op.  16,  1834.  A  descriptive 
work  in  four  movements.  1.  Harold  at  the 
Mountains.  3.  March  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Kvcnin>;  Prayer.  3.  Serenade:  4.  Orgie  tU 
Brigands, 

Harp,  one  of  the  oldest  instruments,  represen- 
tations of  which  occur  in  the  decorations  of 
tombs  at  I'hebes,  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  time  of  Joseph.    The  simple  harp 

Eroduces  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  only, 
double  action  harps  aflbrd  sharps  and  double 
sharps  by  the  action  of  pedals  moving  pins  on 
revolving  disks  in  such  a  way  as  to  shorten 
the  string  and  raise  the  tone.  Each  pedal 
sharps  all  the  notes  of  the  same  name  through- 
out the  compass  of  the  instrument.  This 
action  wa«>  invented  by  Sebastian  Eranl.  The 
harp  is  tuned  to  the  key  of  Qb. 


Harper,  a  celebrated  family  ot  English  trumpet- 
ers, of  whom  the  elder,  ThotHas^yKA^  born  1787, 
and  WM»  the  greatest  trumpeter  in  England 
from  i3o6  to  his  death  in  18S3.  His  ton 
Thomas  succeeded  him  in  all  his  po^itions. 
The  elder  Harper  played  a  .slide  trumpet, 
and  produced  a  pure,  brilliant,  even  tone. 

HarpHlcllOrd,  the  predecessor  of  the  grand 
piano.  Had  from  ^  to  >,%  octaves.  The 
wires  were  mtde  to  vibrate  by  means  of  plec- 
tra or  quills  acting  on  the  strings  by  fricticm 
instead  of  percussion,  as  in  the  piano-foite. 
Invented  as  early  as  1600.  (lave  place  to  the 
piano-farie  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

HfCrtcl.  Benno,  a  talented  German  musician, 
and  teacher  of  theory  in  Joachim's  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  Berlin.     B.  1846. 

Hartmann,  Freidrich,  a  noted  song  composer 
and  director.     Born  1803. 

Hartmann,  Johann  Peter  Emil,  a  distin- 
guished Danish  piano-forte,  vocal,  orchestral 
and  operatic  composer,  born  at  Copenhagen 
1805.     Lives  at  Copenhagen. 

Har%'ard  Hmslcal  Aat«oclatlon,  The, 

in  Bf>ston,  a  society  desizned  to  promote 
mu>«ical  culture  by  giving  classical  concerts^ 
etc.,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Organized 
iSj-?,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwighi,  who  is  still  secretary  (.1880). 

HaMllnKCr,  a  distinguished  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers at  Vienna,  founded  1826.  One  of  the 
original  publishers  of  Beethoven's  works. 

HaMMC,  Johann  Adolph  (hUs  -s^^  for  a  third  of 
the  i8th  century  one  of  the  mo^t  popular  dra- 
matic compi»crs  in  Europe.  Burn  1699  at 
Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  father  was 
schoolmaster  and  organist.  In  1724  became 
pupil  of  Porpora  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Began  his  career  as 
opera  composer  at  Naples.  In  1731  he  went 
to  Dresden,  where  he  lived  as  kapellmeister 
until  1760.  Died  in  Venice  1783.  He  wrote 
more  than  100  operas,  besides  masses,  canta- 
tas, psalms,  symphonies,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  works.  He  was  a  ^great  singer  and  a 
fine  pianist,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  flow 
of  pleasing  melody. 

HaHMC*  Faustina  Bordoni,  wife  of  the  foregoing, 
a  great  operatic  singer,  noted  f>*r  the  beauty 
of  her  voice,  her  exquisite  method,  pleasing 
manners  and  amiability.     1700-1783. 

Hatton*  John  Liphot,  bom  in  Livcrjujol  i8o«), 
is  one  of  the  foremost  composers  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time.  Has  composed 
music  for  several  of  Shaksj)eare's  plays,  an- 
thems, part-son:js,  operas,  and  la>t  the  sacred 
drama  '*  Hezekiah,"  prodnc'd  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1877.  Hatl"n  is  a  fine  accompanist, 
and  visited  this  (nuntry  in  that  capacity  in 
1848,  and  .igain  with  J'arepa  in  1S67. 

Hank,  Minnie  (hawk,  or  howk\  horn  in  New 
York  to  a  German  father  in  i8s2.  M.ide  her 
debut  as  A  tnina  in  Sonnanibula  in  1868. 
From  1869,  she  sang  for  several  years  in  Vien- 
na, Berlin,  Paris  and  Brussels  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  Revisited  America  with  Mapleson  in 
1879.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness. 

Haupt  (Ger.  howpt).     The  head  or  chief. 
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Haopt,  Karl  August  (howpt),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  organ  virtuosos  of  the 
present  time,  was  born  in  i->io  at  Cunau. 
studied  at  Berlin  with  A.  W.  Bach  and  Dehn, 
and  appeared  in  public  in  1831.  Has  made 
many  concert  tours  lu  France  and  England, 
and  throughout  Germany,  and  for  many  years 
has  occupied  a  commanuing  position  in  licrlin 
as  organist  and  teacher  of  organ  and  theory. 
Among  his  American  pupils  are  Prot  John  K. 
Paine,  of  Harvard,  Nlr.  H.  C.  Eddy,  of  Cht- 
c;igo,  and  Samuel  P.  Warren,  of  New  York. 

Saoptmann,  Moritz  (howpt  -m&n),  the  great 
theorist,  was  bom  in  ijqa  at  Dresden.  Studied 
the  violin,  on  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  from  1812  to  1818  a  violinist  at  [>es- 
den,  and  again  from  183a  at  Kassel,  where 
also  he  taught  theory,  and  had  among  his 
pupils  Ferd.  David,  Cur^chmann.  Norbert 
Burgmiiller,  Kiel,  etc.  In  1843  he  became 
cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  school  and  church, 
in  Leipsic,  and  teacher  in  the  Conservatory, 
where  he  maintained  his  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  theorists  of  his  time.  Died  18C8. 
He  was  a  fine  composer  of  songs,  motettes 
and  church  works.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
two  zsthetic  requirements,  unity  of  idea  and 
symmetry  of  form. 

Hauptwcrk  CCicr.  howpt'-v&rk).    The  Great 
•    Organ. 

Hautboia  (Fr.  hO-bwS).    The  oboe. 

Hautboy  (Eng.)    The  oboe. 

MairklllH,  Sir  John,  born  1719,  was  educated 
for  a  lawyer,  but  being  fond  of  music  wrote 
words  for  cantatas,  etc.,  and  finally  his 
General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  Music,  in  5  vols.,  1776.  This  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Novellos.  H.  wai  one  of  the 
executors  of  Dr.  Johnson^  will.  Dic:d  1769, 
and  was  buried  in  Westniinster  Abbey. 

Haydn,  Francis  Joseph  llii'-du),  fitfier  o*"  the 
string  quartette  and  svntpliony,  wa^  liurii  near 
Vienna  1732.  Did  1809.  Sec  Historical 
Sketches,  p.   157. 

Haydn,  Michael,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  fipc  niii>iiiaii,  aii'l  a  Nin.-'.-esvtul 
composer,  altlio-.i!:ih  his  fAine  li.is  hecii  f^o 
mucn  over-shadow c<l  by  hi:,  greater  brother. 
Born  1737.     Died   liJof'i. 

HayeMf  Catherine,  a  very  popular  Irish  soprano, 
born  in  1825.     Died  lioi. 

Heild  Voire,  the  falsetto  regi-iter.  which  in 
men  has  more  or  le-i>  the  <HMlitv  u(  the 
female  voice,  and  in  women  a  llute-likc  (jual- 
ity. 

H  «lur  (Ger.  hi£  dur)  the  key  <^f  B  m.ij.T. 

HebrldOM,  The.  One  of  the  names  >,(  Mendels- 
sohn's concert  overture  in  li  mm.  on.  a'.-. 
Called  in  Germany  "  Fingals  Hdhle,  and 
"  Die  cinsurne  Insel."     1831  or  1832. 

Hoftlff  <(ii:r.  lirf  tig),  vehement,  boisterous. 

Iloitor  iCfcr.  lii  -t?r\  serene,  bright. 

H<>iMM  <(Ver.  his!,  hot,  ardent. 

Hclnikohi*  aiiM  der  Frenide.  German 

name  of  Mendelssohn's  operetta,  "The  Son 
and  .Stranger." 

Heller,  Stephen,  the  universally  known  and 
cleu.int  c«>inposcr  of  etudes  .md  sahm  i)ieces 
for  piano,  is  an  accomplished  pianist.  He  was 
born  .May  15,   1815,  at  Pcsth.     .Since  1838  he 


has  resided  in  Paris,  rarely  playinz  in  public, 
.  but  highly  esteemed  as  teacher  and  composer. 
His  studies  op.  45,  46  and  47,  as  well  as  the 
older  set  op.  16,  nave  been  in  universal  use 
among  piano  students,  and  for  elegance  and 
refinement  of  diction  they  are  not  eoualled  by 
other  works  of  similar  cnfiiculty.  They  are, 
however,  open  to  the  pedagogic  objection  01 
being  extremely  unprogressive,  easy  and 
difl&cult  ones  strangely  alternating. 

Helmetlberser,  Joseph,  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  family^  in  Vienna,  was 
born  in  1828,  appointed  violin  professor  and 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  the  early^  a^ 
of  24.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  first  violin 
at  the  Imperial  opera,  etc.  He  leads  quartette 
parties  every  season.  His  plaving  is  noted 
for  jgrace,  poetic  quality,  rennement,  and 
brilliancy. 

Helmholta,  Hermann  L.  P.,  the  celebrated 
investigator  of  sound,  and  the  physiology  of 
music,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  t8at.  Is  pro- 
fes>or  in  the  Berlin  Univer*ily.  His  great 
work,  **  Tone  Sensations,*'  is  now  translated 
into  English. 

Helmore,  Rev.  Thomas,  an  English  clergy- 
man, author  of  several  works  in  church  mu- 
sic devoted  mainly  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Plain  Song.     B.  181 1.     Educated  at  Oxford. 


>,  a  prolific  composer  of  organ 


Henkel,  — 

and  church  pieces,  was  born  at  Fulda,  1780. 
D.  1851.  His  son,  G^ff.  A  ntireasm  was  bom 
1805,  and  was  also  a  prolific  coniixMer.  L>.  2871.  A 
younger  brother,  Htinrich^  b.  1822,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished organist,  and  in  1844  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Eustache,  in  Paris.  Lives  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Mainc. 

JlenMChel,  Ge'irsc,  bom  Feb.  18,  1850,  was 
tirvt  a  pianist,  but  at  present  the  leadinf^  bari-' 
(•lie  sii);;er  in  En;;land.  Is  al>o  a  proline  and 
talented  composer. 

HenMel,  Fanny  Cecile,  an  elder  sister  of  Men- 
del-i^ohn,  was  bf)rn"  181^5.  Was  a  fine  player 
ami  a  ^>;od  musician.     Died  1847. 

HenHolt,  Atlrilph,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
^;ni>hed  viriuooo  pianists  of  the  present  day, 
but  so  nervous  that  he  rarely  plays  in  public. 
Was  born  May  12,  1S14,  in  Bavaria,  and  since 
i8;8  tesiil'.'iit  in  Si.  I'ctersburs;.  H.  was  a 
pupil  of  Hummel,  but  is  distinctly  a  virtuoso 
of  the  inDclcrri  sch-uil.  H.  is  .1  fine  musician, 
ami  a  \ery  «i\ici.i:-.-.t"ui  teacher.  As  a  conipi>ser 
he  h.is  ilccided  oii',;iiialily  and  poetic  value, 
th:)U^li  perhaps  tint  such  .i>  will  rank  him 
peniMueiiilv  wiili  the  hi;^hcst.  Ili^  piano- 
fi)rte  corn  erto  i>  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
dittlculi  t.w.T  written. 

Heptachord,    a    scale    or   system   of  seven 

souujU. 

Ilercnlniieiim,  opera  in  4  acts,   by  Felic. 

David,  i:i<^9. 

HerouleM.  a   music.il  drama  or  oratorio,  by 

Handel,  17m. 

llerold,  Loiii>  [...fph  Kt-rdin.nnl,  one  of  the 
mo-ii  ^.'ifteil  •■f  llie  FruJi'.  h  optr.i  i.oinjioscrs, 
was  b. >rn  at  I*aris  17  ji,  the  son  of  a  pianist. 
His  earli'.-st  success  was  in  1X13,  but  he  com- 
posed a  l.o^e  number  of  operas  before  he 
achieved  .1  «.o-;m"politan  succ«-ss  in  "  Zampa'' 
in  \%\\.  H.  ilied  younc,  ju-*!  at  the  maturity 
fjf  lii-^  powers,  in  1833.  ai;ed  42. 


B  tf<V,  il  iiiidy  U  uf /«,  t*  ci't\  r*  r/;</,  i  /Vi*,  I  ///,  o  *»/</,  o  citi^  6  ./-tv,  00  ntoon^  u  /«/r,  Q  but^  U  /•>•.  sound 
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and  ihtrwiLfdi  wilh  ^ipohr.  Aloy*  Schmitr, 
etc.     Since  1039  he  hu  occupied  a  very  h'nh 

nrrnehel.     Frednick  William  (Sir  WJIIiani 

Huoni  U  ifjl.  and  al  the  agi  of  14  wan 
placed  in  ihc  oicheitra  »  abociii.  He  came 
(oEocland  wilh  Che  levrntnlabout  mr.and 
waxiLuioDedM  Durham.  He  leao  became 
onuniKM  Halilu.  and  afierwanU  u  Bath. 
Wliila  Uddg  Kne  he  tumeil  i>i>  uieniion  10 
utionoiBir,  and  pursued  hit  Mudin  in  the 
inlervmLi  01  hii  profvuional  d'jlicB  for  many 
yean.     In  xjii  hia  diicavery  of  the  pbnct 

he  huj  budl,  praciiTeii  hi«  appoint  mem  of 

■ioB  q(  £400,  vrh^upOD  lie  aEanduDcd  the 

ir«rU.  Michael  (Dili -CI  hArti),  piano  Tlrtuon 
■nd  CDOipoKr,  is  on*  of  the  mont  talented 

at  Leiptic.  and  at  present  teacher,  at  Berlin. 
Bom  lau  at  WanaH. 
Her*.  Henri,  a  miich  ndniircd  coinpour  and 
pianin,  was  lioiu  in  iSofi  at  Vienna,  and 
learned  music  of  hii  raihir.  In  1B16  he  was 
■Blared  at  ih';  l'an>  O.uHrr^iuire;  and  two 

tours  Imm  181"  to  iSh  wen;  made  chiefly  in 
Gernuiny  anJKranci.  In  the  latteryeai  he 
came  to  l^neLind,  ami  in  1846 1°  iSja  to  the 
United  Sutes  and  South  America.  In  iStl 
he  wa-i  inck  in  Pariii  actd  pnilev.or  at  the 
Ct>n.<urvat<jiic,  which  he  rdin<iuished  in  i^j^- 
lle  set  up  a  inan.i  faciury  of  hit  own  in  iBjj, 
■lid  hit  in^tninienit  hold  hleli  nnk.    Asa 

ncMiar,  Ailolph  th<>(  -if ),  a  great  organlii  and 
elei^ut  cuinposer  lur  the  orijan,  as  well  as  in 
m  af  cither  lormi  of  nuuc.  He  was  bom  at 
BrerJ^u,  Ang.  30,  1AD9,  and  in  idji  liecame 


Thisd.ime  i.  given  to  Lis«'s  Varia 
■■lPuritani"l5riwo  pianos. 


IllXit  :Kana.  a 


niichlmnd  VIInK- aitepiadanciniiseculiar 
Ki  the  Scotch  HighUnds.  Alio  ihe  dance 
;..-it     Ti. ^-  —  -.hichitisdancedisllw 


itself.    Thi 
Hlllrr.  Feidina^, 


bora  uf  Jgwiidi  parous  al  Ftwi 
M.iiu,  Oct.  14.1811.    Hastudi 


mate  with  KoMini,  Chopin.  Li>ii,  Hanr- 
becr.  Iterlioi.  Xonrril.  Heine,  etc.  He  wis 
the  Gru  toplay  Beethoven's  E  n>t  concetbi 
in  Paris.  After  Uvinn  same  lime  at  Leipcuc 
and  Dresden,  he  oriaiiized  the  Conservatory 
at  CoiogiHtt  whero  he  hut  resided  ever  nine*. 
His  amt  diitiniiiiahed  pupil  is  Mu  Brudi. 
HUler  writes  in  a  classical  style,  and  ha*  pub- 
lished iSi  works,  of  olnoel  cvary  kind :  chief 
of  iham  beiBR  his  "  l>esiruciioa  of  /eiuta- 
lem,'' "Spring  Symphony,"  uidPianocon- 
ceno  in  f  >harp.  Hiller  is  a  polished  and 
genial  man,  who  has  never  l.u;lieS  friend. 
lillcr,  JahannAdaa,a  very   activa, ptoduc- 


v;;;, 

c.  actively 

MMirl.  Field 

v~ 

-ompOB 

176s, diet 

nm'" 

,  1796.  an 

iasla'nd    iWj. 

846  at 
Died 

iSS'. 

■Hil'"a" 

»ra pffl«s^l>y"lli i*  i'ame'''i.ere T^^riul  7*«- 
dor.  a  highl  y  iiri ^iiul  composer  and  iit/erm' 
/inr,  as  well  as  jurist,  b.  .776,  d.  igis.  H. 
wa>  au  eairenudy  clever  bul  lantutic  news- 
paper wriier,  and  many  of  hii  pieret  liave 
b«n  translated,  DM  by  Carlyh.     Hu  omte 

^.  AW>A«!l?H',"''",«Kmi'.wS: 
lives  at  LobschUu,  uiid  is  aulhnriif  "  HMory 
of  Uusidant  in  Silebia  friHU  ijbj  to  1S30." 
also  of  several  other  mukical  tiistoriei,  as  uell 


vhere  he  lives  as  teacher  of  singing,  conduc- 
lot,  ate.  Iltiarkk  Amlm,  vmlil  viituoM 
and  condiKior.  i7;o-r84i.  His  btuther. 
PkUlip  Kart,  was  a  pianist  and  piolific  com- 

lotaaan.  Heinrich  (htn'-rlki.  atalemed  and 

^^nhM?i^SSi^Ua\\n%htn  he  Mnd- 
ied    jtano  and  compndlioa     with    Kull..k. 


.leaf  liie  Kdii 


Z\y 


I.  Hichard,  a  distinguished  piano-fonc 

>,  teacher  and  compo^r  in  New  York. 

"tnchestar,  Enuland,  May  94.  '»-. 

lew  Votk  in  1*4''  0'  184J,  where  he 

hehl   high   tank  as   teacher  and 

rd,  brolL... 
r  of  light  5L 


&  alt,  i.  luU,  a.ar«<.iirti,i  taj,  I  tit,  I  ill,  OiU,a 
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Hohlflote  (Ger.  hoi  -flo'-tSt,  hollow-toned 
flute.  An  organ  stop  producing  a  thick  and 
hollow  flute-tone.     Usually  of  8  ft. 

Hohnntork,  Karl,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
violinist,  and  niu&ician,  of  Philadelphia.  Born 
1828  at  Brunstwick.  Came  to  i'hiladelphia  in 
184S. 

Holden,  Oliver,  one  of  the  original  American 
psalmodisis,  a  carpenter  bv  trade.  Published 
nis  "American  Harmony'  about  1790.  Died 
at  Charlcstown,  iSjr. 

Hollllt^M,  Alfred,  a  talented  composer  and  flne 
violinist.  Horn  at  London  1S37.  Died  1876. 
His  i>rinci|Ml  works  were  his  symphonies, 
"Robin  Hood'*  and  the  "The  Siege  of 
Paris." 

Home  Mweet  Home.  This  melody  ocurs 
in  Bishop's  opera  of  "  Clari,"  i»2.i-  It  is 
designated  as  a  **  Sicilian  Air,"  but  is  very 
posNibly  Bishop's  own. 

Omophonj',  the  same  in  sound.  E({uivalent 
m  unisoH^  and  opposed  to  Polyphony,  or 
manifold  sound  riow  commonly  applied  to 
music  in  which  the  parts  all  move  together, 
instead  of  imitations,  etc.,  as  in  polyphonic 
style. 

Hook  K.  &.  Cr.  G.,  and  Hastings,  a  Arm  of  organ 
builders,  established  in  Boston  about  T835. 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  occupvirig  tne 
foremost  uLice  among  American  builders. 
'Iheir  work  is  rcniarkal)le  for  sweetness  and 
purity  of  voicing. 

HopkillM.  Edward  John,  an  English  oreanist 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  atWe.sl- 
minster  1818.     Died  at  Ventnor  1873 

HopklnH,  R.  Jerome,  an  indefatigable  teacher 
of  chorus  singing,  and  et  centric  pianist  and 
orgaui>t  in  New  York  son  of  the  laic  Bi^llO|) 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont.  H.  publi'shcs  '"  fhc 
Or/>/ii'tf»tit^'*'  a  curious  musical  periodical, 

Horn.  French    Horn,   one   of  the   mo^t 

ch;ir.ii:teri>lic;tiid  important  bra^'*  iiistrmncnts 
ill  the  orchestr.i.  Is  composed  of  a  tube  17 
feel  111  len.:ih,  roiled  into  a  spiral  f'>rni. 
ri').J-irn  iiislrumcnis  arc  furnishcti  wilh  \.ilvfs 
on  ill'.'  s.ime  plan  a^^  iho-y  «>f  the  cornel,  and 
cr  ■  '-vs  f  >r  iht^  plIrp'lS'^  i.f  (.hatigin;;  the  piti.  h 
of  tli<:  who]-:  tiilw  I  lie  tunc  ■•(  the  horn  is 
pC' uliarly  soft  aii<l  pure.  1 1  1-.  .in  e.\tromely 
ditri'"ult  in'«lnim<.'nt  to  h;arn  to  pl.iy.  ami  the 
instruction  books  arc  .said  by  players  to  be  in- 
correct. 

Homeman.  Johann  f>\c  Emil,  a  n.ini\h  com- 
poser, b.  iSoiy,  d.  1870,  at  Ccjpciih.i^en. 

Horneman,  a  young  German  cotn|>(»cr.  e<lii- 
cated  at  Leipsic,  well  knowi;  by  his  pretty 
overture  to  "Aladdin."     Bt>rn  ah<Mit  1850. 

Hornpipe,  an  English  dance  in  comtnon  time, 
rather  (luick. 

HorMley.  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English  or 
;:anist,  and  glee  and  church  com[)o»er.     Born 
1774,  died  1S53. 

Huebald  difik'  bald',  a  monk  of  St.  Am.iinl. 
in  FlaiulcTs,  bom  al>out  .S40.  iliod  g\2,  a'.:ed 
I).'.  The  author  of  the:  eailir^t  treatise  v  n 
h.irrnoiiy  which  has  roiiio  down  to  us,  Owin;; 
to  ihi;  iin  perfect  notation  he  employs,  there  is 
-OHIO  doul»t  a-»  to  the  real  intention  of  his 
iiiiisii.  Biit  oil  the  whole  it  sounds  to  iis 
«!rc.ult"idly  t  ru<ie.  It  consists  of  pnralle!  4ths 
and  *.ihs. 


HuiPaeilOtfl,  Les.  Opera  in  5  acts,  by  Meyer- 
beer.   1836. 

Hallahf^ohn,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  singine  and  musical  educator  in  England. 
Born  at  Worcester  1812.  Came  early  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  In  1838, 
after  composing  several  small  operas,  Mr. 
Hullah  turned  nis  attention  to  the  popular 
instruction  in  vocal  music  in  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  engaged.  Hullah  advocates 
the  "fixed  Do^"  as  distinguished  from  the 
"  movable  Do  "of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  schools. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  text-books  of  mu- 
sic, lecturer  and  professior  of  vocal  music  in 
Queen's  College,  London,  and  Inspector  of 
'I'raining  Schools  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  lectures  on  Musical  History  are  very  in- 
teresting,    (a  vols.) 

Hnmor  (Ger.  hQ-mor).    Whim  ;  fancy. 

HumoreNke  iGer.  lul-mor-Ps  -kP),  A  title 
adopted  by  Schumann  for  his  piano-forte 
piece,  op.  20. 

Hnmphry,  Pelham,  an  English  composer  of 
anthems,  songs,  etc.     B.  Z647.     D.  1674. 

Hummel  (hum'-meh,  J.  N.,  a  celebrated  pian- 
ist, and  an  elegant  and  in  some  sense,  clxssi- 
cal  composer  tor  the  piano,  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  born  at  Presburg,  1778.  About 
1786  He  became  an  inmate  of  >(ozart's  house, 
and  for  two  years  enjoyed  his  instruction. 
He  traveled  several  yars  as  a  concert  pian- 
ist, studied  comi>OMtion  at  Vienna  with 
Albrechtsberger,  was  from  1804  toi8ii  Capell- 
meistcr  to  Prince  Estorhazyin  Haydn's  place, 
and  afterwards  livi-tl  at  Weimar,  with  frcqumt 
j.^nrneys  to  Ru-^^ia,  France,  England,  etc. 
Died  at  Weimar,  is^;.  He  ^^rote  3  operas,  a 
masse-,  much  piano  music.  ct«":.  Hehadgo<jd 
innsii  un-l;.'!),  cl<  ^';mce  of  style,  but  little 
force  .uiil  1  i-ULcnti.ition  As  a  pianist  he  was 
for  siiine  lime  tlic  rival  of  Nioschclts  at 
\'i«!iin.i. 

Huilteil.  Tram^ois  (boon  -trni,  a  French  pian- 
ist an<l  composer,  aiitliur  of  itiaiiy  light  pieces 
for  piano,  studies,  etc       B.  about  1810. 

Hlirdy-KOrily,    :in    obsolescent    instruinent, 

somewhat  rcsetn  tiling  a   \iola  or  large  violin. 

The  strings  .iie  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
the  ffictitju  of  .1  wooden  wheel  let  into  the 
belly,  just  above  the  lail-pieic,  and  revolved 
by  means  of  a  c  rank.  Two  of  the  fourstring«i 
are  used  for  meliwly  >-trin>;s,  or  chanters,  and 
are  stopped  by  means  of  keys  on  the  finger- 
board. The  oilier  two  are  dtoncs  and  sound 
roMtinuously  w  hen    the  instrument  is  played. 

It  is  essentially  a  i)ea-.ants  instrumeni. 

HlltcllinMOn     P'amily.    a     family    of   n.-iturnl 

snij;cts,  born  in  Mllfotd.  .New  llaiiipshirc. 
Four  of  the  lirolhers,  bur.  from  iHio  to  1828, 
wer<*  very  note<l  a-  i^mperancc  and  anti- 
slavery  sin^'Ms  tbrr-'ubout  the  N'orthern 
.^siateAand  Kncland  from  1846  to  1S5S.  Later 
they  were  brok'-n  up,  anrl  arcnow  rcpresenteil 
by  'y^'ii'i  .md  his  family  ami  Asa  and  his 
t.iiinly.  Ibey  bad  music d  voices  anc*.  sang 
^imply. 

Hymn,   a   S'njC.f  puise  |i>    Deity.     A  lyrical 

po«:m  for  .si'...;in;:;  in  clmn  !i. 

H,Vinn    of  Prill*»e,  The,  a  cantai.i    b/ Men- 
delssohn, in  1.^40. 

Hyper- 1  Ir.    bl  -pr-rt.     Above. 


U  d/t',  a  aJ,L  U  arm^  »"•  ei'c^  r  end^  I  /cr,  I  ///,  o«;<V/,  «'>  <?././,  »">  ./■     .  •.>  J  ///  •  ■//,  ft  luit\  U  /•;/.',  ii  /V.  souuJ 
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lambuH.  a  poetical  and  musical  foot,  consisting 
of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable. 

Idea,  a  theme  or  subject. 

Ideal,  that  which  is  expressive  of  the  'dea.  See 
Part  IV 

Idomeneo  Re  dl  Creta  (ce-dO-m&n  -a-o 
ra  dee  kree-tK).  "  Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete," 
opera  scria  in  3  acts,  by  Mozart.     1781. 

Idyl,  (i'-dll,,  or  Idyllc  (Fr,  ec-dTl),  a  short 
poem  in  pastoral  style  ;  an  eclogue. 

II  dial   eel.)  the. 

I  in  (Ger.  im  dem)y  in  the. 

Imairl>*Ation,  the  faculty  of  forming  lively 
images  within  one's  mind,  of  scenes,  histories, 
sounds,  plays.    It  is  the  same  as  Phantauc. 

ImboeeJitora  (Ital.  eem-bdk-kit-too-riC). 
The  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

Imbroglio  (Ital.  cem-brOl'-yu),  confusion, 
want  of  distinct  idea». 

Imitation,  the  repetition  of  a  melodic  figure 
or  motive  called  antecedent,  previously  ap- 
pearing in  another  voice.  Imitation  takes 
place  "  in  the  unison."  /.r.,  at  the  same  pitch, 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  above  or 
below.  Strict  imitation  is  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  the  antecedent ;  Free  imitation  an 
approximate  imitation,  one  or  more  of  the 
intervals  being  enlarged  or  diminished. 

Immer^Gcr.  Im'-mer^     Always,  ever. 

Imperfect,  lc>s  than  perfect.  Applied  to  in- 
ierv.-il!.  to  denote  that  they  are  loo  small. 

Imperfect  i'onMonanceN.  ilie  major  and 
minor  i)iir(.l->  and  sixths,  as  well  a:i  liieir  com- 
j)()un<ls  with  octaves. 

Imperfect  Cadence,  a  full  c.idence  in 
which  the  soprano  ends  on  the  third  of  the 

i.honl. 
Iinpcto  (Ital.  eem -pe-to).     Impetuosity,  ve- 

hcniL-nce. 

lnipetuo.*40  (Ital.  eem-pa-too-o'-zo).    imp<*t  • 

uously,  vehemently. 

ImpreNarlo     (Iial.    eem-prS-zS'-rd-u).      A 

manager  of  operas  or  concerts. 

Impromptu  (Fr.  tihn-prump'-too).  An  ex- 
temporaneous production.  A  light  and  spon- 
taneous composition. 

Improperia  (Lat.)  The  Reproaches.  A 
series  of  antiphons  and  responses  used  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  morning  of  Good  Fri- 
day. 

ImprovlMare  (Ital.  em-pro-ve-zl  -rS).    To 

improvise. 

ImproviHateur    (Fr.    &hn-prd-ve'ZiUtar ). 

An  improviser. 

ImproviHHatore  (Ital  eem-prr>-v(*-sK-t5-rS). 
t)nc  who  sings  or  declaims  in  verse  or  music 
extemporaneously. 

Improvisation,  the  act  of  singing,  playing, 
or  composing  music  without  previous  prepara- 
tion.    The  composition  so  fwoduced. 

In  alt,  tones  above  the  F  of  the  5th  line  of  the 

treble  staff. 

In  altiMHlmodtal.Kl-tees.sd-mo).  The  oc- 
tave above  the  preceding. 

Incalxando  (Ital.  ecn-kSl-z&n'-do).  Some- 
what quicker  (than  the  preceding  part). 

IncarnatoH  est  (Lat.  Tn-kXr.nI-toos  Sst), 
'^  and  was  born."  A  part  of  the  Credo,  usual- 
ly set  to  slow  music. 


Indeclso  (Ital.  een-dS-tshee-zd).  Undecided, 
wavering  ;  with  unsteady  time. 

Index,  the  old  name  for  '^  direct,'*  which  see. 

IndllTerente  (Ital.  een-dif-fS-ran'-t^). 
Coldly,  indifferently. 

Infinite  Canon,  also  called  Endless  Canon, 
A  canon  without  proper  ending,  each  part 
leading  back  to  the  beginning,  like  a  round. 

Inlleetlon,  any  change  of  pitch  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  tone  ot  the  voice. 

Infra  (Lat.  In'-fiS).     Beneath. 

Intialt  (Ger.  en-hSlt).    Content ;  meaning. 

InnllC  (Ger,  tn'-nXg).  Cordial,  fervent,  sincere, 
devout.  Used  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann 
in  the  last  senses. 

Innoeentemente  (Ital.  een-no-tsh&n-tl- 
m&n'-tS).  Innocently;  in  a  simple  and  artless 
style.  ' 

In  Partita  (Ital.  pKr-tee  -tl).  In  score.  See 
*'  Score." 

in  t^uewta  Tomba  (Ital.  een  kwgs  -ta  tom'- 
btt), ''  In  this  Tomb."  A  celebrated  contral- 
to song  of  Beethoven's."  1808.  Also  effective 
for  bass.    Much  sung  by  Mr.  M.  W,  Whitney. 

InquletO  k\\.A.  ccn-kwe-a'-to).  Restless,  un- 
easy. 

InHtante  (Ital.  ccn-stSn  -t@).     Instantly. 

Instantemente  (It.il.  een-stUn-t^-man  -t$). 
Vehemently,  urgently, 

Intstltute,  Prix  de  r  (prees  du  ITn-stT-tUt). 
*'  Prize  of  the  Institute."  A  prize  foiindca 
by  Napoleon  III  in  1839,  of  ao,ooo  francs, 
awarded  biennially  to  the  member  of  the  In- 
stitute most  deserving  of  it.  It  has  once 
been  taken  by  a  musician,  Felicien  David,  in 
1867. 

Instltfote,  any  body  or  society  established  un- 
der law  for  a  particular  purpose. 

InStltote  Rationale,  a  great  national  in- 
stitution in  France,  established  by  the  Direc- 
tory in  1795.  It  consists  of  5  Departments: 
X,  Acadimie  Fransaise.  s.  Inscriptions  et 
Belles- Lett  res.  3,  Sciences.  4,  Beaux  A  rts, 
5,  Sciences  Aforales  et  Politigues, 

Instroment,  in  general  a  tool.  ^  In  music  an 
apparatus  for  producing  musical  soiinJf. 
Orchestral  instruments  consist  of  the  strinj^s^ 
violin  family  ;  the  toindi^wood)^  flutes,  oboes. 
clarinettes,  and  bassoons,  and  i/>r^ij>i,  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  nphiclcid,  tuba,  etc., 
percussion^  drums,  trianul'?,  cym'oall,  tam- 
bourine, etc.  AH  wind  instrnment>»  arc  re- 
garded as  descended  from  the  pipe,  and  all 
stringed  instruments  from  the  lyre. 

InStrnmentatlon.  the  art  of  writinc;  for 
orchestra.  Berlioz  h.is  a  book  on  the  s\ibject. 
See  also  the  and  Vol.  of  J.  C.  Lobe's  A'<»«//<>- 
sitionslchre.  Also  a  primer  of  the  Novello 
scries. 

Intendente  (Ital.  een-i?n-dan'-t5).  Director, 
conductor. 

In  Tempo  dial,  t.^m  -po),  in  time.  /./.  resum- 
ing the  proper  movement  after  a  ritard. 

Interlude,  a  short  passage  played  between  the 
stanzas  of  a  song  or  hymn.  Also  a  light  play 
introduced  l)etwecn  the  acts  of  a  drama. 


a  alty  &  addy  iC  arm,  e  evt^  d  #«</,  I  iW,  X  ///,  o  old^  u  oddy  d  dove^  00  moon^  Q  lute^  d  but.  U  Fr.  sound 
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.    Intermeuo  (Ital.  een-ttfr-mat-iu).    An  iii- 
\y^     terlude,  or  uitermediate  piece  between  two 
^        others.    Ad  interlude,  a  name  frequently  em- 
ployed b;^  SchunHinn  to  designate  short  and 
not  verv  important  pieces.    An  /.  was  origi- 
nally of  a  light  and  pleasing  character. 

laterval.  difference  of  pitch  between  tones. 
Intervals  are  named  from  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  the  scale  they  include.  A  second  is 
the  interval  between  any  tone  of  the  scale 
and  the  next  above  or  below.  A  M/V(/ takes 
to  the  next  tone  but  one.  etc.  The  represen- 
tation of  an  interval  is  determined  by  its  na- 
ture. A  second  is  represented  by  two  notes 
on  adjacent  degrees  of  the  staff ;  a  third  by 
two  notes  on  successive  lines,  or  successive 
spaces^  etc.  Intervals  which  sound  alike,  as 
tne  minor  third  and  augmented  second,  are 
introduced  and  resolved  difTercntly.  I>ike 
different  words  of  the  same  sound,  they  can 
not  be  determined  when  standing  alone,  as 
nil  and  alt;  plain  and  plam:  so  and  iexv: 
can  to  be  alilc,  and  can  a  receptacle,  'i'he 
manner  of  their  use  explains  their  meaning, 
and  the  true  vpcllinf;  thereupon  follows.  The 
principal  iiitcrv.ils  in  (>crfect  intonation  are 
represented  by  mathematical  ratios,  those  of 
the  tempered  scale  are  not  e.xsy  tu  detem.ine, 
and  almost  imp^)i>sible  to  pnxiuce  on  different 
instruments  twice  alike,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty uf  tuning.  (See  "  Temperament,'' and 
"  Scale  ratios.'')  _  The  ratios  of  the  principal 
intervals,  beginning  with  the  most  consonant. 
,\\fn\tuTei\\ ;  ^x fifth  3:2;  \^x  fourth  4 :  5, 
maj.  third  5:4;  min.  third  6:5:  maj. 
itiond y  :  7,  9  :  8,  and  10  :  9,  according  to  its 
place  in  the  scale  ;  min.  second  14  :  13,  15  :  14, 
16: 15. 

IntervalH.  Perfect.  The  unison,  octave,  4th 
and  all  which  occur  betwrcn  il»c  toim 
and  the  4th,  3ih,  and  ijili  of  the  in.ij.'r  s<  :ilc. 
These  arc  called  per  fat  lucaii^e  tin  y  li.i\e 
perfect  **  i.o:npleiiicnls,"  .hhI  ln.i.,iiis<;  they 
.ire  the  only  cunsuiiani  inlcivaK  ot  Ujt»>e  k\\-- 
noiniii.itiuii^. 

Interval**.  Major.  Sci.oikU.  3'U,  (ths.  7tlis, 
•nul  cjili^.  bclwen  tliT  I'Min  if  the  iii;ij-.'r 
siaie   iM'l  the  t<»rre>p'.>iuiin^  tliatonic  I'liie-i. 

llltf rvillr!.  Minor.  S««.(mu1«.,  v'",  6tlis.  ytlis, 
.1111.I  itli^.  a  clu'^m  itii-  ^fiiii-l(Mie  >iiiallor  llian 
the  iiiaj-.r  inierx al ->  ot  tlic  same  name. 

IntervulN,  Au;;iiieiiii(l,     A  chronialic  scnii 
tKjie  l.tri^cr  li.an  niajnr  or  perfect  intervals. 

Intt^rvulM,  Diminished.     A   chromatic  semi 
tone  itinaller  than  perfect  or  minor  intervals. 

/terrupted  <'a€leii4*e.  rall.-.l  al-o  evaded 
cadence,  a  cadeiKC  that  i-^  inter- upHil  hy  ihe 
unexiHTi'ied  entrance  i>f  >"iii';  <»ili'.-r  ili->ril 
(usually  the  sixth  dc>;rcej  where  the  tdiL 
was  exi>ectcJ. 
llltOliaiH'  (Iial.  een-to-ria -ri*'!.     To  pit<.Ii  tlic 

\'i<.e  ;  t-.'M.iund  the  key  note  ;  tn  inl";iii;. 
Illtrada  ilt.il.  ceii-tra -fill,.     \\\  intro'lm  ti'Ti. 

IlltlM'pidO  i.'tal.  eeii-lrfi -po-dO).  liilre,iii', 
:•    l-.l. 

llltr<»4lii«*tioil,   a   ^hort    preparatory    iii-.ne 

iii>  III. 
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toiiation.  the  ]Mtch.     Al>.>  the  iiitroductor\ 

ii-"te>  iiJ   ihf    Pl.iiii  Soii^  where  the  prceiit'-r  | 
i>  li Hilling  lor  tiie  kc-y. 

Introit  -.In-trr) -It.cr  Ir.ahn-trwa.i.   KntraiK.e,  ! 

.1    hyniii  or   aiillieiii    suii^    wiiile    the    ptir-t  ' 

enters   witl.n    lii..-   r.<iU   .it    the    comnuinuni  | 

art/.',  i'l  ././'./,  ii  .  ;w,  1'  ,■••■.  i'  ,■;/./,  i  /iV,  I  ///,  o  -;/,/,  o 


table,  or  at  the  opening  of  the  service.  An- 
ciently sung  while  the  faithful  were  entering 
the  church. 

IllTeiltioil.  a  name  given  by  J.  S.  Bach  to 
certain  small  piano-forte  pieces  iu  two  and 
three  parts. 

loversiOB,  a  turning  upside  down.  Tn  har- 
mony the  chanfte  from  an  interval  to  its  com- 
plement. Also  the  substitution  of  the  3rd,  5th. 
or  7th  of  a  chord  as  bass,  instead  of  trie  ruot. 
the  natural  bass.  In  counterpoint  the  inter- 
change of  voices,  the  higher  becoming  the 
lower,  and  vicevrrsa^  at  ^ome  pre-contrived 
interval,  which  may  be  the  octave,  ninth, 
tenth,  or  twelfth.  In  nttlody  the  repetition 
of  a  motive  or  \  hrase,  with  its  ups  ami  downs 
reversed.  In  the  inversion  of  a  chord,  the 
"combination  tone"  remains  unchanged, 
hence  the  identity  of  the  chord  is  unaffected 
by  it. 
lonir  Key  )  One  of  the  church  keys,  hav- 
lonian  Mode  i.  ing  the  tones  C  D  E  F  G 
A  B  C,  being  in  fact  our  major  scale. 

IpermeStra,  an  opera librettc^  by  Metastasio. 
which  has  had  18  composers.  Among 
them  Sarti,  Jommelli,  Hasse  and  Cluck. 

Iphiieenle   en    Anlide,    *'  Iphigenia    in 

Aulis,''  tragic  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Oluck.  1774. 

IphlKenie  en  Taurlde*  '*  Iphigenia  ii 
Tauris,*'    tragic  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Gluck. 

»779- 
Irene  (f-reen).    An    English  version  of  Gou- 
nod's "  AV/«r  de  Sa  6a.       1 865. 

IrlandaiN  ( Kr.  eer-IUhn-dl).  An  air  or  dance 
tune  in  the  lri»h  style. 

IrlMh  lfllMle..is  noted  chiefly  fur  its  sweet  and 
pathetic  melody,  and  tor  its  wild  and  devi.- 
may-care  dance  tunes. 

IrreMOlntO  (Ital.  ce-rii-zo-loo -tH).  Irreso- 
lute, wavering. 

lN04*lirOMOUIIl,  in  equal  time. 

Isotonic  M>Mteni.  a  system  of  tuning  in  ab- 

s-)iiiicly  eiiual  temperament. 

l.xiteH.NO  (Ital.  ecs-tu  -so).     The  same. 

iHOliard,  Nicolo,  a  prolific  French  composer  of 
opeia^-,  di>tin^uislied  hy  melody  and  freedom 
ir-.>m  vui^arily.     1775-1S18. 

iMraol  iu  Ksypt.  the  5th  i>f  Handel's  ora- 
i-rie.-.  i7.;b.  This  work  contains  a  greater 
n'.iiiilicr ')f  hare-faced  plaKi-»risms  from  other 
( cifiijioNeis  than  w  is  i)erliaps  ever  oflTcred  in  a 
^re.it  w.-rk  l»y  a  nun  of  j^eiiius.  It  is  di»lin- 
;;iii.shLd,  iii:\«.rlheless,  fc»r  >irandcur  and  mo- 
iiuloiiy. 

Italian  lIllMir  was  formerly  noted  for  it> 
-.  Kjiilifu  -lev '.rne-s,  .md  alwaysfui  its  iiielod> 
,i;i'l  pl'j.t.-Ni:!^  (^ii.iiilv.  See  Le.s>oii>  .wxixand 
>li. 

Italiana  in  Alv:i«^i'i.  I  \  '^  The   Italian  in 

Al^i*  I-."'     1    Jiiiii;  I'pi-i.i  l-y  Roshiiii.      1813. 

Italian  Sixth,  a  ii.nw  xxnetimes  ^ivcn  the 

•  ii'M<i  <t  I'lf  .iii^iiii-iitwi  si\ili  aii-l  iii.ij.  third. 

a.  h- 1  j;. 

■  to.    niN^iji    r.st,  '('.n!    Ma^s  j.   finished." 

1  h..-  (.i^iiu-^-.il  aiilheiii  111  llie  .M.i.n<>. 

•ia^'k.  an  Ui.:i..Iil  pi-c.  <'f  vv->  kI  viaiidiii>:  on  a 
key  i-f  l!.e  li.np-u  hi«rd,  l>'-.(rin.r  t<\\  it's  upper 
eii'iati.iii  v<i>-epii.(e  of  ir"w-«|ijill  to  twang 
tlie  «-niii^  i:i  pi-^iii.;,  vvlicii  tin-  k'-y  i-  i>resbcu 
l>y  tlie  iiii:;rr.  In  ilie  pi.nui  the  I.i-:k  is  the 
iipr'r;ht  lev'i  i-f  the  action,  comnitinii.icing  the 
luolii'M  fr-MM  tne  key  t'>  the   h.uiiin<-r. 

Y/,  li  .r»^  V,  J)  i/ir.fu,  u  /;//<•,  u  ifitf^  ii  /•» .  sound 
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JarkMOa,  Willum,  an  Rnglixh  violinist,  orcAn- 
iftt  and  composer.  Korn  at  Kxetcr  1730.  Died 
1803.  Author  of  several  operas  and  dramati- 
cal works,  and  writing's  abotit  mii»ic. 

jACkMOn,  William,  an  on^anist  and  chorus 
master,  whose  earliest  business  was  that 
of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  who  educated 
himseir.  wa«  born  at  Masham  1816.  Was  the 
author  of  an  oratorio  *'  The  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Babylon,*'  1845,  *^^  several  can- 
tatas.   Died  1866. 

JackMOD*  Samuel,  an  organist,  composer  and 
arranger  of  music,  and  teacher,  in  New  York. 

JadaHSOhn,  Saloman,  a  many-sided  composer 
of  the  present  time,  was  born  at  iireslau  in 
1831.  and  studied  with  Hesse,  LUstner, 
Brosig,  and  at  Lcipsic.  In  18^1  became  resi- 
dent  in  Leipsic  and  conductor  of  the 
**  Euterpe"  society.  J.  is  a  teacher  of  har- 
mony, composition  and  piano  in  theCon>erva- 
torium,  and  a  fruitful  composer  of  piano 
pieces,4ongs,  symphonies,  etc. 

Jadln,  lx>iiis  Emmanuel,  a  French  composer, 
of  Belgian  origin,  conductor  and  teacher,  who 
wrote  very  many  patriotic  songs,  much  cham- 
ber music,  and  several  operas.  Born  1768  at 
VerNailles.     Died  in  Paris  1853. 

JaehnMt  FHcdrich  Wilhelm,  (written  yahns^ 
viinsi,  royal  music  director  at  l-crlin,  w.is 
D  >rn  1809.  He  h.is  composetl  and  arran;^ed 
much  for  the  pi.ino,  .iiul  is  author  of  an  ex- 
haustive thcm.iiic  c:tt.ilugue  of  the  works  of 
Carl  M:iria  Non  Weber. 

JaPll.  Alfred  (yal),  a  <listin|;uishcd  pi.i no-fort  1' 
virtU'jsc),  w*i>  born  at  Trieste,  M.ir.  >,  1332, 
studicil  ilic  violin  ;ind  pi.ino  at  anc.iily  age, 
.iii'l  m.Kie  his  first  public  appearances  as 
{ti.itiisi  at  the  age  of  11.  From  this  time  for- 
wanl  his  success  as  .4  virtuoso  w.is  very  great. 
Ill  1.^43  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  left  .it  the  time 
of  tlir  rcNoIution  in  1847,  and  souii  afterwards 
c  line  to  Amorici.  In  1S51  and  183a  he  played 
vMth  ^reut  success  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Since  1854  he  has  divide<l  his  time  between 
LuKland  and  the  Continent.  Jaell  is  an  ele- 
gant pianist,  with  great  fluency  and  neatness 
of  lechuic,  but  not  much  depth.  He  married 
a  pianist,  Mi>s  Trautmann,  in  1866. 

JafTc,  Moritz  (y&f-fa  ),  A  good  violinist  and 
composer,  living  at  Berlin.  Born  1835.  Au- 
thor of  two  operas,  :i  string  quartette,  etc., 
and  a  superior  leader  of  a  quartette. 

Jahn,  Otto  (ySn),  the  biographer  of  Mozart, 
.ind  a  distiiii;uished  philologist,  archzologist 
and  writer  on  art  and  music.  Born  June  16, 
is  13,  .It  Kiel.  Studied  there  and  at  Berlin 
.-(iiif  Leipsic  ;  took  his  degree  in  1831.  Lived 
at  r>onn  1855  to  i86g.  Died  that  year  at  GUtt- 
ini;en.  His  great  work  of  musical  interest  is 
his  •'  W.  A.  .Mo/ari,"  1856-59. 

Jalirbuerlier  fur  llawlkalifiehe  Win- 
NViBMrhart.  *'  Yearbooks  of  Musical  Sci- 
en>.  e.^*  Published  in  1863  and  1867,  containing 
many  valuable  papers.  (Breitkopf&  HUrtel, 
I^ipsic; 

Jaleo  de  XereN  («Jpa.  h!£  -lu-o  du  ha-rJ«s). 
A  Sp.inish  national  <lance,  of  a  quick,  litfht 
cli  iracter.     Frequently  introduced  in  operas. 

Jannota,    (yiln-ndt-tS),  the    leading 

Italian  teacher  of  singing  in  Cincinnati. 

Jean  de  Paris.  *'John  of  Paris,"  comic 
otMira  in  2  acts  by  Boieldieu.     i8i9. 


Jeanjr  Bell*  comic  opera  in  3  acts  by  Auber, 
1855.     The  scene  is  laid  in  England. 

JenflCn,  Adolph  (yr'n  -sen),  one  of  the  most 
imaginative   and  pleasing  composers  of  the 

C resent  time.  Born  Jan.  12, 1837,  at  KOnigs- 
erg.  Was  a  pupil  of  Ehlert  and  Marpurg. 
He  has  publisnea  very  many  works,  songs, 
piano  pieces,  etc.,  in  a  style  somewhat  re- 
sembling ^chumann,  but  more  pleasing  and 
not  so  deep.  His  studies  for  piano,  rp.  3a, 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention  as  affbrdin,; 
an  agreeable  introduction  to  Schumann.  Died 
at  Baden-Baden,  1879. 

Jepthah.  Handel's  last  oratorio.  His  blind- 
ness came  on  dunng  its  composition.  1751. 
This  subject  was  also  set  by  Hariholemon  at 
Florence  in  1776,  and  Reintnaler  about  1835. 

Jernaalem,  grand  opera  in  4  acts  by  Verdi. 

being  a  French  adaptation  of '^  1  Lombardi.* 

Also  an  oratorio  in  3  parts  by  H.  H.  Pierson, 

1852. 
JenHOnda,  a  grand  German  opera  in  3  acts  by 

Spohr.     1823. 
Jenne  Heurl,  Le,  opera-comique  in  a  acts 

by  M^hul.     1797. 

Jeu  (Fr.  zhuh),  play.  The  style  of  playing  an 
instrument.    Also  a  register  in  an  organ. 

Jeux  (Fr.  zhuh.  plural  of  the  preceding).  Stops. 

Jeux  d*  AncheM  CFr.  zhQh  d*I£nsh).    Reed 

Jeu  «.irande  (Fr.  zhuh  gritn'^lS).    The  full 

organ. 
Joaehim,  Joseph  (yd-iikh'-eem),  the  createst 

of  living  violin  iil.,\ers,  was  born  at  KitX'f. 
June  38,  1831.  He  be;^ati  to  play  the  violin 
at  5  years  of  a;;c.  In  1^43,  a  b<^y  of  12.  ai- 
re:idy  an  accomplished  player,  he  went  to 
I.eipsic,  ^hcie  nis  remarkable  talent  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  he  remained  with 
David,  and  at  the  same  time  made  thorough 
studies  in  literature  and  111  nsi(.al  composition, 
until  1850,  when  his  career  as  virtuoso  began, 
and  has  continued  ever  mucc  with  the  great- 
est distinction  and  honor.  In  1S6S  he  became 
hcAdof  the  "  High  School  for  Musical  Execu- 
tion "  in  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  labored,  with  the  mo»t  beneficent  results 
Joachim  is  noted  for  the  breadth,  vrace,  ten- 
derness and  deep  feeling  of  his  playing,  as 
well  as  for  his  unapproachable  technique,  in 
which  res{)ect  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 
He  is  also  a  composer  of  exccption.il  ability. 
His  greatest  work  is  his  *^  Hungarian  Con- 
certo," op.  II. 
Joan  of  Ar€,  opeia  in  3  acts,  by  lialfc,  1S37. 

Jorond^,  ou  I^sCourcursd'Avcnturc,  comic 
opera  in  3  acts,  by  Isouard,  1S14. 

John  the  BaptlHt.  .^n  or.ttorio  in  two  parts, 
by  Dt.  O.  A.  .M.icf.iiicii.  ProduLcd  at  the 
Bristol  Fesiiv.il  in  1S73. 

Jodcin  (Ocr.  yu'-dMn*.  A  style  of  sinning 
IKTuliar  10  the  I  yr.>l«:sc  peasants,  the  n.itural 
voice  and  the  faUelio  bciii;;  used  alternately. 

Joie  (Fr.  zhwi).     Joy,  gl.ulncss. 

Jommolli.  Nicroi6,  (yom-mr'l'-lec).  A  dis- 
tiii):iiished  Neap<flit,jn  opera  comjKiser.  Born 
ut  A  versa  1714,  .iiid  thoroughly  educated  in 
inusic,  at  first  .it  home,  and  afterwaros  in 
Naples.  Jommcili  in.idu  hi>«  first  apix-arance 
as  an  opera  i,>im|»')scr  in  1737,  with  great 
success.  The  fullo\*inij  twenty  years  were 
p.issrd  at  Venice,  Vienna,  Rtime,  and  a^ain 
at  Naples,  where  for  the  most  of  the  time  his 
operas  had  distinguislicd  success.    Died  1774. 


&  a//«  &  add^  K  ar/w,  o  cve^  d  tnd^  I  ict^  I  ///,  o  oLl^  o  odii^  0  Jove^  uo  moon^  \X  lute^  u  but^  U  Fr.  sound 
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JiMCphaiiil  his  Bnlhicn,  Ihc  glh  of  HaDdfl-i 

Jsaenh,  oiKra  comic  in  lacti.by  M^hul,  (But. 
1.  OiilDi^o  in  Ewi  |Mn>  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Mac- 
biren.    Produced  at  the  LeediFolival.  i»7j. 

JoahnA,  tha  ifih  of  Handcl'i  auioriio,  i;47. 

JoMMln.   D«prfl    (ydt-kcca'  dl-pil.).     One 

school,  and  tha  iiumeiidte  predcceuor  in 
Kwical  historr  of  Li^iu  and  ralcurina,  was 
hon  abaut  ih«  middia  of  the  icih  centmy. 
mar  St..  gumiln.     He  was  a  prolific  cam- 

riwi,  ISO  moteta  wiih  laered  word.,  eic. 
Hu  works  sound  somewhat  meagre  dow,  but 
he  had  Eenuine  melody. 

J«t«  (Spa.  hA-m.  A  Spanish  aaiional  diDce 
in  walti  time.  Specimtni  may  be  seen  in 
"Sansaie'a  Spanuh  Dances." 

jNbel-Floele  (Ger.  yoo  -bSl  ad  -ti).  An  oigu 
atop  of  the  Auie  species. 

Jnbltale  Or*  (Lit.  jon-bS-II'-tN  dee' -A). 
"Obojoyfulinlhel-ord."  The  fiiit  wotdi 
of  the  loolh  Pdim;  is  used  as  a  canti- 
cle in  tha  order  of  Morning  Prayer. 

Jabllee  OT«rtnrr.  The.  a  celebrated  over- 
ture in  E,  op.  so,  compowd  by  C.  M.  von 
Wtber  for  the  feitival  at  Dresden  in  >aiS.  It 
winds  up  with  ■■  God  save  the  Kini." 

Jnbile«,    rh«P«Mi>.     Two,  monster  fcli- 

3i'recti'o'n'of"hU.  P.*sl  G?lmo«."  At  tfre'ust 


Jmdnit  noccabpiui.  the  mh  of  h 

Or=ioTi«.    Begun  July  9,  ended  A 

Judith.     1.  An  oratorio  by  Defesch.  i 


Ano.aloriol.yDr.Aine.  I, 
cal  Canlata,''by  H.  Leslie, 


,  - ofmami 

latfieii  ni»  re«Hin:et.  enployed  tha  jrrejti-I 
solo  nni^ls,  started  a  More,  les'^d  a  theater. 
and  Ko  ni.ije  muiilt  mimey  and  rode  on  the 
iiLBhe>t  w.(Vtf  of  lApularity,  only  to  be  ovei  - 
taken  finally  by  financial  nislinunn.      He 

unTil  ifj4.'"<l^i!ji'[Muni  to^^iglllnd  "he 
aifain  t—t  heavily,   remuved  to  rata,  and 

finalljrdiedin  a  lunaiicasyliin  nearPaiti>in 

lattc'ri'r  cii^iut  m1!t'"aud  fi»b>i«?  style  <^ 

ia/f,  ii  fl^y,  1  arm,  r  .t:-.  S  .„.f,  I  ,\,,  I  ///,  0  rf.W, 


Oerlrht,  Du.  Spohr'i  Cnt  ota- 
^..■„.  ilij.  Not  the  same  at  bi*  "The 
.«t  Judgment." 

Japltrr  SyBphony.  The.    Moian's  uih 

and  last  sympTiooy.in  C  iKOchel  5SIII7M. 
The  name  was  applied,  perhapa,  Iqr  J.  B. 


jDHt,  1 


i  all  consonant  intervals. 


JaatO  [Ital.  yoos-tS).    Eiactneu,  pnctsion. 
jNUirmann.  Albert  <yaong'-inftn>.    A  (ood 
pieces.    Born  1814  at  LangenialEU    lives  ia 

K«ni>.  Johann  Nepomuk,  pianist  and  salon 
composec,  wasbomlXay  i^.  1  ji«.  in  Bohemia. 

duced  a  constant  successIiM  cf  pleasing  con- 

■•  Friedtich  W.  M..  wu  [n  hit 

nposct.     He'wu^ocn  near  Brrlin  ^jW. 

'  atl  the  honors  for  his  piano  play- 


day 


Kallln-aAa.  Johan 


Kkmnter  (Ger, 


,  chamber.    A4n 

"!*.""  tied 'i^"*' 

hapel.  Am 


KaniM-.  Kr.  A.,  a 

;iiid  poet,  born  nri  in   Smony.wlio  left  a 

Kapfllr  (Ger.  kL,   , 

establishment,  ttiiiaUy  orche^trak.  r^^niicuy 
applied  to  the  private  bind  of  a  prince  or 
magnate,  but  now  aiui'iEd  to  any  orche-^tra 
Thus,  at  Uerlin.the  Kaiscrlicha  Klliiiglicha 
Kapalle  (jy  muuciant  called  Kannmrinu.iker) 
lorjn4  the  regular  orlice»tra  of  tha  Grand 
Opera,  with  two   Kapeliatciiten     (conduc. 

udaBa]leidi[igcutl,lHllel-auMeri.  [CrVM;) 
KBpfllmrlMtrr    (15«.  kHp-pfil-mts-tScj. 

Condu;tt>raf  anorchestra.    Seeabove. 

KrtHcr,  Keiiih.ird  irln'-h^rd  kiI-^r^.  an  oni- 

tima^bnrn  ioti.  F.w  40  years  from  ie*(  I'e 
f«ni..ined  at  Hamburg,  a  favonie  composvr. 

his  last  oi-era,  "Circei'Mn  i7]4,  and  divliii 
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Klmberffer,  Tohann  Phillip  (keern-bfir-s^r). 
Composer  ana  theorist  (most  of  the  Utter 
being  false),  was  born  X7«i.  Lived  at  Berlin 
as  Kapellmeister  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 
Died  1783. 

Kit,  a  small  violin. 

Kittelt  Johann  Christian,  a  distinguished  or- 
gan virtuoso  and  composer,  one  of  the  last 
pupils  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Bom  at  Erfurt  173a. 
pied  1809.  His  published  works  are  not  very 
important.  His  best  pupil  was  Ch.  Rink,  oi 
Darmstadt. 


avjcr. 


Keler-Bela  (whose  real  name  is  Albert  v(»n 
K^ler)  was  born  in  Hungary  in  i8ao.  In 
184^  he  begun  study  in  Vienna,  and  in  1854 
took  command  of  Gungl^s  orchestra  in  Berlin. 
Presently  he  returned  to  Berlin  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Leadership  of  Lanner*s  orches- 
tra. Has  composed  many  overtures,  waltzes, 
marches,  etc.,  characterized  by  brilUaint  uyle, 
and  showy  instrumentation. 

Kellosff,  Clara  Louise,  the  favorite  American 
soprano,  was  bom  in  Sumterville,  N.  C,  in 
184*.  She  made  her  debut  as  Gilda  in  Rigo- 
lette  in  186 1,  since  which  she  has  been  con- 
stantly before  the  public.  She  is  a  conscien- 
tious artist,  has  a  voice  of  great  compass  and 
'  purity,  and  b  highly  esteemed  in  England 
and  this  country. 

Kelly*  Michael,  an  Irish  composer  ot  theatrical 
music.    1764-1826. 

Kent  Bncte,  an  improved  form  of  the  key 
bugle.  It  had  a  complete  chromatic  scale 
from  B^  below  the  treble  staff  to  C  above. 
Superseded  by  sax-horns  and  cornets. 

Keolanthe,  Or  the  Unearthly  Bride,  opera 
in  3  acts  by  Balfe,  1841. 

KeraalopilOll*(kSr-nw'-l5-ph(^n),  an  organ 
stop  of  string  tone  and  8  ft.  pitch. 

Kettle  DrumM  are  copper  or  brass  basins 
with  a  head  of  skin  that  chh  be  tuned  to  a 
true  musical  note.  Used  by  cavalry  and  in 
orchestras,  always  in  pairb  [tonic  and  domi- 
nant). 

Key,  a  mechanical  contrivance  through  which 
the  ^n^er  produces  or  modifies  a  bOund  iu 
instruments. 

Key,  a  relationship  of  tones.  All  authentic 
modern  music  rests  upon  the  normal  key,  or 
tonal  system  from  which  all  our  harmony  is 
drawn.  Taking  any  tone  as  tonic  the  remain- 
ing seven  tones  of  the  octave  stand  in  the 
following  relations  to  it :  9-8,  5-4,  4-3,  3-a, 
5-3,  15-8,  a-i.  These  are  the  ratios  of  the 
major  scale.  The  same  tones  may  be  used  in 
the  minor  mode  without  alteration,  but  gene- 
rally \.\\fi.  fifth  of  the  major  is  sharped  so  as  to 
make  a  major  seventh  in  the  mmor.  Thus 
the  tones  C  D  E  F  G  A  B  C  make  the  key. 
of  C.  H  G  sharp  be  taken  instead  of  G,  the 
key  becomes  A  minor.  The  subject  of  tona- 
lity has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Helmholtz,  to  whose  *'  Tone  Sensations**  re- 
(erence  is  made. 

Key  ]Wote,  the  tone  of  a  key  from  which  all 
the  others  are  determined.  That  tone  of  a 
scale  which  makes  the  best  point  of  closing. 

Kiel,  Friedrich  (keel),  a  German  violinist,  and 
distinguished  master  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue  in  the  Berlin  Hochschule  for  music.  Is 
composer  of  a  Requiem,  a  Missa  Solemnis, 
and4n  1874  an  oratorio,  Christus.  Bom  i8st 
at  Puderoach. 

Kinnf.  Matthew  Peter,  an  English  composer  of 
opieras.     1773-1823. 

Klnnf  CharleM  the  Seeond,  opera  in 

1  acts,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,  2849. 

KIrehe  (keerk  -h^),  church. 

Klrehe-Cantaten,  church  cantatas,  of 
which  Bach  left  a  large  number. 

KIrcliner,  Thcodor  (keerk'-nSr),  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  the  disciples  of  Schumann,  a 
composer  of  genre  pieces  for  the  |Hano-forte. 
Bom  i8t4  at  Newkirchen.    Lives  at  Lcipsic. 

&  a/e,  &  aM^  S  arm,  S  eve,  6  ettJ,  I  ice,  I  ill,  bold,o  odd,  6  dove,  00  moon,  Q  lute,  tt  but,  U  Fr,  tcumd 
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Klanif  (Gcr.  klling).    Sound. 

KUnff-Airbe  (Ger.  kllng-fltr-bg).  Tone- 
color. 

KllniCemanil,  Cari  (kllng'-gS-m&n),  a  Ger- 
man  literary  man  and  poet,  author  of  many 
of  the  son^s  which  Mendelssohn  set  to  music. 
Bora  at  Limmer  1798.  Died  in  London,  186a, 
as  Secretary  of  Legation. 

KlelD  (C;er.  kiln).     Little,  small. 

Kllndworth,  Carl,  one  of  the  best  living 
musicians  and  pianists^  most  distinguished  as 
editor  of  the  famous  **  Jurgenson  **  edition 
of  Chopin.  Bom  at  Hanover  1830.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Weimar  to  study  with  Liszt,  where 
he  was  the  a>sociate  of  Raff,  BUlow,  PrUck- 
ner,  Wm.  Mason,  etc.,  l>eing  especialljy  inti- 
mate with  the  latter.  From  1854  he  lived  24 
years  in  London.  Since  1868  he  has  been 
professor  of  piano-forte  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Moscow.  K.  has  distineuished  himselt. 
also,  by  his  arrangement  of  the  piano  score  of 
Wagner's  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibclungen." 

KlOflM,  Karl  Johana  Chr.,  a  noted  organ 
virtuoso,  born  1793  at  Mohrungen,  and  served 
as^  organist  and  director  in  various  places. 
Died  1853  ^^  I^igA*  l^^t  many  songs,  big  and 
little  piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  etc. 

KlOlpliardt,  August,  a  talented  German  com- 
poser and  director.  Bom  in  1847  at  KOthen, 
educated  at  Dresden,  and  in_  1873  became 
Hofkapellmeister  in  Naustrelitz.  Is  com- 
poser of  songs,  piano  pieces^  overtures,  etc., 
which  show  decided  originality. 

Kneeht,  Justin  Heinrich  (knSkt),  a  noted  or- 
gan, piano,  and  violin  player,  theorist,  and 
composer  of  psalms,  motets,  cantatas,  sonatas, 
etc..  etc.,  and  instruction  books.  Bom  1752, 
died  1817. 


I  Utop,  an  organ  stop  worked  by  the  knee. 

Knell,  a  stroke  of  the  bell,  made  at  intervals, 
during  funerals. 

Knlffht,  Joseph  Phillip,  an  English  writer  of 
over  200  songs,  best  known  of  which  is  his 
**  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep."  He  is 
a  good  organist.  Born  at  Siratford-on-Avon, 
x8i2.     Was  at  one  time  a  clergyman. 

Knorr,  Julius,  a  German  pianist,  teacher,  and 
writer  about  music,  was  born  1807  at  Leipsic, 
and  appeared  in  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
with  success,  in  the  first  Chopin  piece  ever 
played  there.  He  was  concerned  with  Schu- 
mann and  Schunke  in  establishing  the  ''  New 
Journal  of  Music."     Died  June  x86i. 

Koeb,  Henrich  Christoph  (kdk),  was  a  labori- 
ous theorist  and  musical  lexicographer.  Bom 
at  Rudolstadt,  1749.    Died  1816. 
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Kueehel.  Dr.  Ludwig  Ritter  von  (kli'kSl).  A 
learned  musician  and  naturalist,  the  author 
of  a  theniAtic  catalogue  of  all  of  Mozart's 
works.  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Leip&ic  1863.) 
Born  1800  at  Stein.     Died  at  Berlin  1877. 

Ko^hl^r,  Louis,  a  many-sided  German  musi- 
cian, especially  a  pianist,  musical  writer  and 
teacher,  is  known  in  all  countries  by  his 
Etudes  for  piano.  Born  at  Brunswick  i8ao, 
,was  educated  under  Sechter,  Sey fried  and 
Bocklet.  Since  1846  he  has  lived  at  KOnigs. 
berg,  Prussia,  as  musical  director,  etc, 

Kcprner,  Gothilf  Wilhelm  (kQr -nSr).  A  pro- 
lific German  writer  of  musical  text-books, 
particularly  for  the  organ.  Bom  1809.  Died 
at  Erfurt  1865. 

Kolbe,  Oscar  (kor-b$).  A  theorist  and  com- 
poser.   Bom  in  Berlin  1836. 

Kollmann,  A.,  a  musician,  bora  at  Hanover 
in  1756,  settled  in  England  as  organist  at  the 
German  chapel  in  London.  Was  author  of 
many  text  books  in  music.    D.  1824. 

K.ontflk.1,  Antoine,  a  fine  pianist  and  composer 
of  many  pleading  salon  pieces.  Born  at  Cra- 
cow, 1817.     Lives  in  London. 

Kotcii^'ara,  Franz,  bora  at  Prague,  hanged 
himself  in  Ireland  1791,  whether  in  remorse 
at  having  written  his  celebrated  morceau^ 
'*  The  Battle  of  Prague,^'  is  not  known. 

Krakoviak  (krtf-kO'-vT-ak).  called  also  Cra^ 
coxtieHHty  a  Polish  dance  belonging  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cracow.  Is  in  3-4  time,  in 
8  measure  periods. 

Kraufie,  Anton  (krow'-s8),  a  good  pianist  and 
capable  director,  born  1834  at  Geithain  in 
Saxony.  Was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1859  undertook  the  direction  of  tne  concerts, 
etc.,  in  Barmen,  a:*  successor  of  Reinecke. 
Krause  is  author  of  xo  sonatas,  60  studies, 
etc.,  for  the  piano-forte,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed. 

K.r^'bM,  J.  L.  K.,  a  difitinguished  Germ.in  or- 

Sanist  and  composer  for  org.in,  educated  un- 
er  Bach  at  Leipsic,  and  in   1737  organist  at 
Zwickau.  Borni7i3.  Died  at  Altenbcig,  1780. 

Krebs,  Marie,  the  celebrated  piano  virtuoso, 
was  born  of  a  musical  fumily  in  Dresden,  1851. 
In  her  ^th  year  ^he  played  K.  F.  Burgmllllcr'a 
25  studies,  op.  100,  with  pleasure  and  the  mo-^t 
satisfactory  completeness.  She  pursued  her 
studies  with  her  father  only.  Her  concert 
career  commenced  in  1862,  since  which  she 
has  played  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  with  the  greaiet 
success.  Her  phiying  is  distingui-hed  by 
splendid  and  complete  technic,  and  genuine 
musical  feeling,  both  in  classical  and  brilliant 
music. 

KreiHlerlana  (krls  -l^r-I-X'-nS),  wreaths. 
Schumann's  title  of  hia  op.  16, '^  eight  fiin- 
tanias  for  piano.^'     1838. 

K.rcjr.1,  Joseph,  director  of  Prague  Conserva- 
torium  of  Nlusic.  Born  1822  at  .Milostiii.  .An 
accomplished  musician,  a  superior  organist 
and  skillful  director,  and  a  composer  of 
church  music  ( masses,  etc. ;,  as  well  as  over- 
tures,  songs,  etc. 

Kronn,  Franz,  an  excellent  German  organist, 
composer  and  director.  Born  1816  at  l)ros<, 
in  Austria.  Studied  in  Vienna  with  Seyfricd. 
In  1814  he  became  organist,  and  in  i86a 
Kapeliemeister  in  the  Royal  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael.  Is  a  compioser  of  masses,  vespers, 
a  symphony,  quartettes,  etc. 


KretiM*hiiier,  Ed,  a  fine  organist  and  one  of 
the  foremost  dramatic  composers  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Born  1S30.  Studied  in  Dresden, 
and  in  1854  became  organist  there.  Is  Hof- 
organist  and  Director  of  the  boys  of  the 
Royal  Chapel.  His  "  Geisterschlact '*  was 
sung  with  great  success  in  1865,  and  took  the 
prize.  His  great  5-act  opera,  "  Die  Folkung- 
ers,*'  was  successful  in  1874  and  1875. 


%  Konradin  (kroit'-z^r),  a  talented 
and  favorite  song  and  opera  composer,  b  >rn 
1783  in  Baden.  Was  well  educated,  and 
studied  medicine.  In  1805  he  became  pupil 
of  Albretchsbcrger  in  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1811,  and  composed  many  operas. 
In  181 7  he  became  Kapellmeister.  Died  in 
Riga  1840.  K.  was  the  author  of  very  many 
successful  operas,  of  which  perhaps  tne  best 
known  is  ''  Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada.** 

JHLrentxer,  Rudolph,  the  same  to  whoin  Bee- 
thoven dedicated  the  famous  **  Kreutzer  Son- 
ata," was  a  violinist  and  composer,  who  waft 
born  at  Versailles  1766.  He  was  a  fine  musi- 
cian, and  especially  a  fine  violinist,  playing 
with  great  success  throughout  France  and 
Germany.  He  was  professor  of  the  violin 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire, 
until  in  1824  a  broken  arm  compelled  him  to 
stop  playing.    Died  1831  at  Geneva. 

Kreats^r  Sonata,  a  famous  piece  for  piano 
and  violin,  Beethoven's  op.  47,  1803. 

Krlenrer,  Adam  (kreeg  -8r),  a  notable  Ger- 
man organist  and  composer,  1634-1666. 


P,  Wilhelm   K.   (kroig -er^.    A  noted 
pjanist  and  composer  of  parlor  pieces  for  the 

tiano,  born   1820  at  Stuttgart.     Was  pupil  of 
indpaintncr.     Is   professor  of  piano  in  the 
Conservatorium. 

Kru^,  Dietrich  (kroog),  a  noted  pianist,  and 
author  of  a  Kirgc  instruction  book  for  it,  as 
well  as  many  piano  pieces.  Born  iSai  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Krumhorn  (crooked  horn).  An  8  ft.  reed 
stop  in  the  organ.  Otherwise  called  *'cre- 
mona,"  ^'  clarionet,"  etc.  The  name  is  not 
now  in  use. 

Kaecken.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  melodious 
and  distingui>hcd  song  writer,  was  born  at 
Blackcde.  Hanover.  1810.  He  studied  counter- 
point at  Berlin,  and  with  Sechter  in  Vienna, 
and  orchestration  with  Hal^vy  in  Paris.  K. 
was  a  prolific  com{>ONcr  of  operas,  sonatas,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  son^s  and  duets  on  which  his 
fame  rests.     Lives  in  Schwerin. 

Kuhe,  Wilhelm  (koo-^^,  an  elegant  pianist 
and  composer,  w;is  bom  in  1833  at  Prague, 
and  a  pijpil  of^  Tomaschek,  and  later  of  Jul. 
Schiilhoftat  Colojiuc.  Resides  (probably  >  in 
I.^Midon.  liest  known  by  his  charming  ca- 
price "  Feu  Follity 

Kuhliau,  Johann  (koo  -nou\  A  very  re- 
markable old  musician.  Cantor  of  leipsic,  and 
the  gre,iiest  figure  in  German  clavier  niuMC 
bcfoie  Bach.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sonata  as  a  piece  of  several  movements  not 
dance  tunes.  Born  1667  at  Geysing.  Made 
cantor  at  Leipsic  1684.    Died  172a. 

Kallak*  Adolph,  a  deep  thinker  in  music  and 
a  teacher.  Burn  1823.  Died  1862  in  Berlin, 
Author  of  "  Das  MusikalischschUn,'*  1858. 
and  "  Die  Aesthetik  des  Claviei spiels,"  1861. 
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Kallak,  Theodor,  the  celebrated  teacher, 
piinist,  and  composer,  was  born  1818  at 
Krotschins.  He  wa«  a  pupil  of  Czemv,  and 
in  1&46  was  made  Hofpianist  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  In  conjunction  with  Stem  and 
Marx  in  18 si  he  founded  a  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Berlin.  His  own  school  of  which 
he  is  still  the  head,  the  '*  Neue  Akademie 
der  Tonlcunst/'  he  founded  in  1855.  Is  the 
author  of  many  piece<«,  a  great  octave  school, 
and  one  of  the  first  piano-teachers  in  Europe. 

Kumnier,  Friedgch  Aueust,  a  great  violon- 
cellist and  composer  for  his  instrument.  Born 
Z797.    Lived  in  Dresden,  and  died  there  1879. 

Knnkel,  Jacob,  a  pianist,  composer,  and 
music  dealer  (iCunkel  Bros.)  was  bom  Oct. 
aa,  1846,  in  Kleiniedesheim.  Studied  with 
his  father  and  brother,  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  and 
afterwards  with  Tausig.  Located  in  St. 
Louis  in  z868,  where  he  still  resides. 

Knnk^l,  Charl<*«,  pianist,  composer  and  music 
dealer,  was  bora  at  Sippersfeld,  in  the  Rhine 
Phalz,  July  aa,  1840.  Came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  9,  studied  with  his  father  who  was 
a  good  musician,  and  with  I'hsilberg  and 
Gottschalk,  removed  to  Su  I<ouis  in  1868, 
where  he  since  resides. 

KanHt  (Ger.  koonst,  from  k-onnen^  to  be  able). 
Alt. 

KuDHt  der  Fairne,  '*  The  art  of  Fugue." 

A  remarkable  work  of  Bach's,  one  of  his  very 

latvNi.    A  scr  ics  of  ^^_^ui^hc^  on  the  stimesub- 

jcct^    dcNij^iied     to    illustrate    the    manifold 

powers  of  FuKue. 

Kurz  O'cr.  koorts).    Short,  detached,  staccato. 

ertxen  ((ier.  kUrt  -zen).     To  abridge. 

KyHo    £lleMOn    (Greek*,   "O    I/>rd,   have 


mercy   upon    us 
the  mass. 

Ij,  left  hand. 


II' 


The  opening  antliem  in 


,  a  syllable  applied  to  the  sixth  sound  of  the 
major  scale.  Also  used  in  France  as  the 
name  of  the  pitch  A. 

La  ^Ital.  and  Fr.  lit;,  the  feminine  form  of  article. 

La  bemol  (Fr.  UC  b&-mol),  the  note  A  flat. 

Jjabial,  organ  pipes  with  li^s^  called  also  flu€ 
pipes. 

JLabitaky,  Josef  (y&'-zSf  Itf-beets'-kl),  the 
well-known  dance-composer,  bora  1602  at 
Schonfeld,  Bei;an  the  world  as  xst  violin  in 
1820,  and  in  1821  removed  to  Carlhbad,  where 
he  btill  resides.  He  formed  his  orchestra  in 
1835.  His  dances  are  full  of  spirit,  but  not  so 
poetical  as  those  of  Strauss. 

Lablarhe,  Luigi  (Itt-bUbh),  the  great  basso, 
w.is  born  at  Naples  1794.  H«  was  very  musi- 
cal, and  as  a  bay  a  fine  contralto,  and  9%  such 
sang  the  solos  in  Mozart's  Requiem  on  the 
death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  He  had  talent  for 
the  Velio.  At  the  age  of  so  he  had  aaplendrd 
bass  voice  of  two  octaves,  R^  to  E^.  From 
his  debut  in  1817  to  his  death  in  Parts  1858, 
Lablache  was  the  foremo.<it  baisso  in  Europe, 
and  an  actor  and  artist  of  the  moat  sterling 
character.  He  was  immensely  large,  about 
6  ft.  4  in.,  and  in  his  later  yeirs  weighed 
nearly  400  pounds. 

Lar  de  Pe^H,  Le,  opera  in  $  acts,  by  Auber, 
1839.    The  overture  only  has  survive']. 


Lachmannt  Karl,  a  many-sided  German 
philologist,  who  has  published  a  number  of 
works  on  **  The  Choras  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy,** the  Niebelungenlied,  etc,  1793-1851. 

Larhllftr,  Franz  (lltkh'-n&r).  One  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  mu'>ic  at  the  present  day, 
was  bom  April  a,  2804,  and  from  1836  to  1852 
when  he  retired  on  a  pension,  he  was  hcf- 
kapellmeister  at  Munich.  L.  is  a  prolific 
composer  in  the  classical  style,  of  som^s,  4 
operas^  8  svmphonies,  cantat.is,  etc.,  and  is 
very  highly  esteemed  in  Germany. 

La^hn^r,  Ignaz,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  1807.  Assisted  his  brother  at  Vienna, 
etc.,  and  in  1861  se'tled  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  nils  many  musical  nositions.  He  is  also  a 
orolific  composer  ot  o;ieras,  sympho.iies, 
piano-forte  works,  etc. 

LacrlmaildOCIul.  lO-kre-mKn'-do).  Mourn- 
fully. 

LacrlmfMO  (Ital.  liC-kri«-mo'-z5).  In  a  mourn- 
ful, pathetic  style. 

La  dle»e  (Fr.  lit  dl-as').    The  pitch  ;  A  sharp. 

Lady  Henrlette.  a  kdlet  pantomime  in  3 
acts,  music  by  Floiow,  BurgmQller  and  Del- 
devez.  2844.  The  libretf)  was  afterwards 
expanded,  and  Flotow  set  it  as  *^  Maril.a/' 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  Cantata  in  2  parts, 
music  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Macfarrcn.     1877. 

Lfendler  (Ger.  ltlnd'-Ier>.  A  country  dance 
or  air  in  .1  rustic  and  pleasing  style  in  3-4  lime. 
Popular  in  Austria,  Havana,  Hohcniia,  and 
Styria.  It  is  danced  more  slowly  than  the 
waltz. 

La  Orail||e«  M'me  Anna  (IS  KrSnK\  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  lavoritc  culoratur 
singers  of  the  present  time,  was  born  in  1825, 
at  Paris.  Studied  singing  with  Bordogni. 
Made  her  debut  in  1842,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess in  all  parts  of  £un>pe.  She  visited 
America  in  185^,  and  again  in  1869.  Lives  in 
Paris,  where  she  is  a  prominent  teacher  of 
singing.  MMle  Litta  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  puoils.  She  has  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  compass,  very  finished  execu- 
tion, a  lovely  trill,  and  sang  with  true  artistic 
conception  and  taste 

LafCrimoso  (Ital.  ll-cr&-m5'-zo>,  and  La^i- 
mando^  weeping,  tearful.  In  a  sad  and 
mournful  style. 

Li^eaneillie,  the  family  naai«  of  the  distin- 

5uished  prima  donna,  Mis«  .M^irie  Knima 
kihani,  (ai-btt'-nce).  She  w.t>  iiorn  in  1851 
of  French  Canadian  p.ireiits,  near  Montreal. 
In  1864  the  family  removed  to  Albany, 
whence  she  derived  her  |i^eud<inym  whcil  she 
went  upon  the  sta^c.  Her  finishing  studies 
were  made  with  Lampcrti,  at  Milan,  and  her 
debut  was  in  1870,  when  the  beanty  of  her 
voice,  her  pleasing  method,  anil  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  singing  speedily  raised  her  to 
the  commanciiig  position  she  now  holds. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  in  1878. 

Lallall  Rookh,  Moore's  poem.  i.  Opera  by 
C.  E.  Horn,  1820.  2.  Opera  by  Felicien 
David,  1862.  3.  Opera  in  2  acts,  by  Rubin- 
stein, 1863.  4.  Paradise  and  the  Peii,  Schu- 
mann. 5.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  concert- 
overture,  by  Wm.  Steradale  Bennett. 
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Lamblllotte,  Pater  LouU  (lim.beel-y5t  -tS) 
a  celebrated  and  popular  church  composer, 
was  born  1797  at  Cnarleroi,  and  at  the  age  of 
25  was  kapellmei«ter  in  ihe  Jesuit  College  in 
St.  Scheul.  In  1S35  he  joined  the  Order.  L. 
has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  inu&ic  for  the 
church,  which  it  showy,  brilliant,  and  efTcc- 
tive,  but  has  little  substance.  VVas  also  au- 
thor of  a>everal  work>  about  music.  Died  in 
1855. 

liSinent,  an  old  name  for  harp  tunes  of  the 
pathetic  kind. 

liamentablie  (Ital.  UC-mCn-tX  -bS-le).  La- 
mentable, mournful. 

liamentatlonil,  the  funeral  music  of  the 
ancient  Jews  was  called  by  this  name.  See 
also  TtHfbrat. 

JLamentevole  (ful.  1K-m^n-ti('-v5IS).    La- 

nieniful.  lamentable. 

IiamentOnO  (lul.  liC-men-tO  -zu).  Lament- 
able. 

lia  inlnear  (Fr.  12-  mln-iii).  The  key  of  A 
minor. 

Ijamperti,  Francesco  (I'iCm  •  pilr' -  tee).  The 
distinguished  teacher  of  singing  in  Milan,  was 
bom  at  Savona,  in  1813,  studied  at  Milan, 
and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor  of  singing 
in  the  Conservatory,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1875.  L.  teaches  the  old  Italian  method  of 
Farinelli,  e^c.    Mile.  Albani  was  his  pupil. 

I«and  lied  (Gcr.  ISnd'  leed).  A  rural  or  rus- 
tic song. 

I«ancor'fl  <|aadrllle,  a  popular  square 
dance  for  8  or  16  couples. 

lAnHf,  B.  J.,  the  distinguished  pianist,  organist, 
conductor  and  teacher  iu  Boston,  was  born  in 
1^40.     See  Addenda. 

Iian|C<'«(vustav  ilMng  -^),  a  pleasing  pianist  and 
favorite  compo-icr  fur  his  instrument,  w-in 
born  1830  at  Schwerstcdt.  Studied  with  his 
father,  who  was  an  organist,  and  later  in  licr- 
lin  with  Gustav  Schumann  .and  Lueschhurn. 
Since  i3tohas  been  very  active  .ts  a  composer, 
having  published  over  250  piece:'. 

liAnffe,  S.  de,  the  distinguished  organist,  pian- 
ist and  composer,  was  born  at  kotterd.im, 
Feb.  aa,  1840.  He  was  taught  by  his  father, 
wlio  is  yet  organist  in  Ivotterdai'i  Cathedral. 
He  studied  composition  under  T.  F.  Dupont, 
Damckc,  etc.  From  1863  to  1874  he  wai 
located  in  Rotterdam  ns  organist.  He  theu 
spent  a  year  in  Busle,  and  one  year  in  Paris, 
since  which  he  has  resided  in  Cologne  as 
teacher  of  the  organ  and  cor.i|K>sition  in  the 
Conservatory.  He  i^  .^uthurof  symphonie-^, 
string  quartettes,  overturch,  and  especially  of 
interest  ng  works  for  the  organ. 

Ijlill^liatlM,  Wilhelm  (lUng  -hous),  a  German 
violinist,  comiioser  and  writer  about  music, 
born  Hamburg,  1832.  Studied  at  l^ip»i<-, 
serve!  as^  concerimeister  and  conductor  at 
I)Us>eldorr,  etc.,  and  finallv,  in  t87M  took  up 
his  re>idence  in  rterlln,  where  he  is  enga(;c(l 
in  muoico-literary  labors,  and  teaches  history 
in  Kullak\  Conservatory.  Isauthor  of  string 
quartette^,  etc. 

ljanf(MiiiiiiGer.  l!Ing'-stfm).  Slowly.  Equiva- 
lent to  targi\  or  adag;io^  or  iento, 

IjanUpManier  (Gcr.  i:(ng  -^itm-cr).    Slower. 

Iianxu<»iuente  \\vA.  lUn-;;ue*man'-tt>).  Lan- 
guishingly. 


lianfmendo  fital.  IXn-gw&n-dd),  IjAB- 
xnente  (Ital.  IKn-gwan  -td),  Itfaairuido 

(Ital.    liin -gwe-do).    Languishing;  feeble; 
with  langor. 

Jjaaner,  Joseph,  the  celebrated  conductor  and 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  bom  at  Vienna 
i  1  1801.  Became  a  conductor  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  died  in  1843. 

liarjpe,  the  longest  note  formerly  in  use,  equal 
to  eight  whole  notes. 

LaiV^Dient  (Fr.  lirzh-mSnh).  Full,  free  in 
style. 

Ijarsh<^ttO  (Ital.  UCr-gat'-tu).  A  movement 
not  quite  10  slow  as  largo. 

Itfar^O  (Ital.  IMr' -go),  broad.  A  slow  and  sol- 
emn movement.  This  word  is  frequently 
modified  by  others,  as  Larffo  nMat\  very  largo ; 
Largo  HH  poco,  a  little  largo  :  Largo  ma  noH 
troppo^  largo,  but  not  too  much. 

liarfifhiMfiiino  (Ital.  IKr-ghes' -  j^  •  m6>,  the 
superlative  oilargo.     Sxtrcmely  slow. 

liarlifOt  (Fr.  ISr'-I-gu),  shnpherd^  {lute  or 
pipe.  An  obsolete  name  for  an  organ  stop 
tuned  an  octave  above  the  lath. 

liarynx,  the  upper  part  of  the  /r«trA<'a.  It 
consists  of  five  annular  cartilagev,  placed 
above  one  another  and  united  by  elastic  liga- 
ments. 

IiaMt  l^hiff,  on  a  violin  the  shift  to  the  aoth 
line,  or  £. 

fjaftt  Judsineilt,  The,  the  English  version 
of  Spohr's  oratorio  '*  Die  letzten  Dinge," 
1830. 

JjatlMen,  Eduard,  was  born  at  Copenhagen 
1830,  but  educated  in  Brussels,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  composition,  and  finally, 
in  1851  received  the  grtat  government  prize. 
He  went  to  I.iszl  at  Weimar,  who  brought 
out  at  intervals  three  of  lii^  otieras.  On 
Lis/t's  resigning  the  directorship  Lassen  took 
his  place,  which  he  still  holds.  L.  is  a  fine 
writer  of  the  new  school,  having  cc>mpO!»ed 
operas,  songs,  a  sympliony,  overtures,  etc. 

I^aMMUl^  Orlando,  or  Lasso^  a  Netherlandscom- 
^■r  of  church  music,  born  about  1530,  who 
luccd  a  great  mass  of  church  compo-iliuns, 
which  influenced  musical  progress.     D.  1594. 

latour,  Jean,  a  Frem.h  pianist,  and  comp'^ser, 
horn  at  Paris  1766,  ami  settled  in  London  as 
pianist  to  the  Prin«:e  of  Wales.  L.  was  a 
prolific  author  of  (liveriissments,  v;iii.<tions, 
etc.,  whii.li  were  very  fasliionabl»i  in  their  day. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1840. 

Ijaull,  Ferdin.ind  (loub),  a   great   violinist,    the 

1)cer  of  Ji>achini  and  Wilhelmj.  Born  at 
'rague  in  1832.  After  the  usual  F.uropcan 
experience  of  \irtuosi,  he  settled  in  Berlin  in 
1856  as  !eachcr  of  violin  in  Stern's  Con-^erva- 
tory.  Ilis  tone  was  extremely  pur*,  full  and 
artistic.     J).  1S7S. 

Katlda  Mion,  the  name  of  a  sequence  sung  at 
Hiijh  Mass  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Chiisti, 
written  by  St.  Thomas   .Atiuinas,  about  laOi. 

IjaudM.  a  religious  service  held  at  daybreak, 

IjaurenM.  Alberto  t  real  name  Albert  Lawrence), 
an  English  barit«)ne  singer.  P.ornabout  183^. 
At  present  a  teacher  of  Italian  singing  in 
New  Vork. 

Lailte  (Ger.  Iom  -\a').     The  Int'-. 
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liAllterbach.Johaiin  Cristoph,  one  of  the  first 

of  living  violinists,  was  born  July  24,  183a,  at 

Culmbach,  studied  with  De  Beriot,  and  made 

many  concert  tours  since  1853.     Resides  in 

^''^rcsticn. 

^Tjay,  a  tune  or  song. 

I/e,  or  before  a  vowel  V  (Fr,  IQ),  the. 

Ijeader,  the  first  or  principal  violin  in  an  or- 
chesitra,  the  director  of  a  choir. 

Ije4ldlllif  Motive,  the  principal  motive  of  a 
mu<ucal  period  or  piece.  A  motive  becomes 
^rhicipalhy  bein^  repeated  more  times  than 
^rffy  other  in  principal  key  of  the  piece.  This 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  leading  mo- 
tives, or  **  catch"  motives  of  Wagner,  and 
many  later  composers.  ^  These  are  striking 
motives,  each  of  which  is  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  some  one  principal  character. 
See  also  Wagner  in  Chapter  LI. 

lieadlMir  Mote,  the  major  jseventh  of  any 
l^^liale,  so-called  on  account  of  it»  strong  ten* 

l^dency  towards  the  tonic. 

I«ebhaft  (Ger.  lab  -hiift).  Lively,  vivacious, 
quick. 

liebmil,  Francesca,  a  celebrated  operatic  so- 
prano, born  1756.  Died  1791.  (lad  a  voice 
of  great  compass  and  purity.  She  also  com- 
posed sonatas,  etc. 

Ije  Carpentier,  Adolphe  Clair,  a  French 
piano  composer  and  music  te.icher,  born  in 
iSogatPan^,     Died  1869. 

IjC  C.^lalr,  Jean  Mari'.*,  a^  celebrated  violinist 
and  C')mp(>!,cr  for  liis  instrument,  b<.)rn  at 
Lyons  x(.'-)7.  Died  1764.  'I' ww  rif  his  sonatas 
wore  e<lited  by  Kerd.  David,  and  are  highly 
cslrenied. 

ljeoOO(|,  Charles,  the  popular  composer  of  comic 
oper.is,  operettas,  etc.,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
XS32,  eMi«Te(l  the  C-mservaioirc  in  1849,  and 
clisiiiiKiiished  liimself.  His  first  successful 
opera  was  "  Le  Docieur  Miracle,*'  in  18^7. 
Am-Mv^  his  most  pojMilar  pieces  are  **La 
FiUe  -le  M'ine  Angot,"  1873,  which  ran  for 
5u<j  nights  consecutively.  IIis  works  arc  dis- 
tingiii>he<l  for  life,  drio^  and  easy  gayety. 

liecoil  <  Fr.  lil-»5nh,)  lesson,  an  exercise. 

JLe  C'oappey.  Felicien,  a  French  piano  com- 
poser, born  in  Pari.s  18 14,  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  in  1843  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  there,  una  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  ladies  classes.  Is  the  author  of  many 
elementary  and  instructive  compositions. 

l^emrenx*  Theodore  Marie,  »  French  pianist, 
organist,  and  composer,  was  born  at  Brest 
1829,  educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1848  returned 
to  Brest  as  organist  and  teacher  of  music.  ^  Is 
the  author  oT  many  elegant  and  pleasing 
&al<m  pieces. 

Ijedxer  IjIneH  (perhaps  a  corruption  of /*gtr) 
short  lines  added  to  the  staff  above  or  below 
to  extend  its  compass. 

lieedM  MuMleal    FeMtival,  was  founded 

1858.  They  are  triennial  1874,  1877,1880. 
Lef»P!bure-1%'cly,  Louis  James  (Ifi-fS'-br  w«'- 
16),  a  distinguished  organ  virtuoso  and  im- 
provisaiore,  was  bom  181 7  in  Paris,  became 
his  father^s  assistant  as  organist  at  the  early 
a^c  of  eight.  A 1 15  was  appointed  his  father^ 
successor  at  St.  Koch.  Entered  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  183s.  Was  organist  of  the  Madeline 
from  1847  to  1858,  after  which  he  went  to  St. 
Sulpice.  Died  1869.  Was  a  prolific  composer 
of  organ  music,  chamber  music,  symphonies, 
massc.^,  a  comic  o^wra,  etc. 


f.  (Iial.  18-gK  -rt').    To  slur,  or  bind. 

JLeiCatO  (Ital.  l^-gS-tr>).  Slurred;  connected. 
On  the  violin  Ugato  notes  are  performed  with 
a  single  drawing  of  the  bow.  In  singing, /<X'''>^' 
notes  are  delivered  with  one  continuous  tone. 
On  the  piano,  Itcato  requires  every  key  to  be 
held  down  until  the  next  is  stnick.  The 
legato  is  indicated  by  a  curved  line,  drawn 
over  or  under  the  notes  to  be  thus  played. 

IiesatiliMlino  (Ital.  l{^-gSC-tees'-se-mr>,  super- 
lative of  the  preceding).  As  iegato  as  possi- 
ble. 

JLesende  (Grr.  lag-£n  -d^).  A  legend,  or  bal- 
lad. 

liearer  (Fr.  la-zha).     Light,  nimble. 

lieireremeat  (Fr.  Iu-zhur-m2inh).  Lightly; 
nimbly;  gaily. 

I#enrleiiHHlmO  (Ital.  l^d  -j^r-ees  -  sv-md). 
Very  lightly  Superlative  of  Leggiero.) 

lieniero  (Ital.  16d-je-u -ru).  Light,  swift, 
delicate. 

lieariclerameiite    (Ital.  led-je-er-mun -tS), 

Lightly,  swiftly. 

lieldenHChaft  (Ger.  lld'-Sn-shXft).  Passion, 
feeling. 

lieldeiiMehaftllch  (Ger.  lld'-Sn-shftft-Hkh). 
Passionately. 

Leier  ((Jer.  li  -«r).     A  lyre,  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

IjeiMe  (Ger.  li  -ztM.     Low,  soft,  gentle. 

lielter  ((ier.  ir'-i?r).     Leader,  also  the  scale. 

Ijeitmotlve  (Ger  lit-niu.t6v).  A  leading 
motive. 

liemmenH,  Nicolas  J.icques  (I?m'-m8n).  A 
distinguished  Netherland  organist  and  com- 
poser for  the  organ,  was  born  Jan.  33,  1823,  at 
2ocrle-Parwys  in  Belgium.  ^  He  studied'  the 
organ  at  the  Conservatory  in  Brussels,  and 
afterwanls  with  Hesse  at  Breslau.  In  1849 
he  became  professor  of  the  organ  in  the  Con- 
servatory in  Brussels.  L.  has  published 
many  brilliant  pieces  for  the  organ  in  a  school 
somewhat  between  the  gravity  of  the  German 
and  the  levity  of  the  French ;  also  an  impor- 
tant organ  school. 

fjemmeiis-lAherriiiirtoii,  Mdme.,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  is  a  prominent  English  so- 
prano, who  was  educated  at  Brussels. 

liemolne,  Jean  Baptiste^  was  a  French  opera 
composer,  born  1751.     Died  at  Paris  1796. 

Jjemoiliet  Gabriel  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
«  as  a  prolific  composer  of  pianu  and  chamber 
music.    1779-1815 

Iieno  (Ital.  la  -no).     Weak,  feeble,  faint. 

Iient(Fr,ianh).     Slow. 

lientamente  (Ital.  ir'n-ta-mjln'-tro.   slowly. 

Eientandoi  Ital.  l<''>n-t!in  -do).  Going  slowly. 
Synonymous  with  railentanJo. 

IjentO  (Ital.  Iiin'-t6).  Slow.  Frequently  modi- 
fied by  other  words,  as  Irnto  assai^  very 
lento  ;  iento  di  molto^  very  much  lento. 

laeilB,  Wilhelm  von,  Russian  councilor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  author  of  '^  Beethoven  and 
His  Three  Styles  'Ma  vols.,  185a),  "  Beetho- 
ven :  An  Art-Study"  (6  vols.^85s-i86o),  and 
an  interestinf;  little  book  on  Piano>forte  Vir- 
tuosi. Lenz  is  an  inaccurate  but  entertain- 
ing writer. 
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Ij«0«  IxMinarilo  vIh  -o),  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted XeupolUan  composers,  was  born  1694,  and 
died  1746.  He  wrote  several  operas  and  a 
lar){e  number  of  pieces  for  the  church. 

I^Onhard,  Hubert,  a  favorite  Belgian  violin 
virtuoso,  composer  and  teacher  for  nis  instru- 
ment. Horn  1819  at  Bellaire.  Afiei  the  uoual 
career  of  a  virtuoso,  he  settled  down  in  1849 
as  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Brussels. 

Ijeonhard,  Julius  Emil,  a  notable  German 
pianist,  composer  and  teacher,  bom  1810,  died 
1831  in  Lcipsic. 

IjeODOr^  ou  i^Amotir  Conjucal.  An  opera- 
comiquc  in  a  acts,  words  by  Bouilly.  music  by 
Gaveaux.  1798.  Translated  into  Italian,  the 
book  was  composed  by  Paer  in  1804.  Trans- 
lated into  (jernian,  it  was  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven as  *'  Fidelio."  It  was  B.'s  wish  to 
call  the  opera  Leonore,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  mana|;cment  of  the  theatre.  His  four 
overtures  to  it  are  :  No.  i  in  C,  op.  118,  com- 
posed in  1807 ;  No.  2  in  C,  1805,  ana  played 
:it  the  three  performances  of  the  opera  ;  No. 
3,  C,  1806  ;  Fidelio,  in  E,  for  the  second  and 
iinal  revision  of  the  opzra.  1814. 

Ijeifrhetltxky,  ThetHlor  (lft»'-chft-tIt'-skT), 
a  distinguished  pianist,  for  some  time  profes- 
sor of  piano  at  St.  Peiersburff,  but  now  living 
in  Vienna.  Is  the  author  of  many  pleasing 
pieces  for  the  piano.  ^  Bom  1811.  M*me 
Annette  Essipoff  was  his  pupil  ana  wife. 

I^eHll^,  Henry  David,  was  bora  in  London, 
June  18,  i8a3.  He  became  conductor  of  the 
,  choir  which  bears  his  name  in  1855,  through 
which  he  has  established  ^  his  fame  as  a  re- 
fined and  highly  accomplished  conductor  of 
vocal  mukic.  Is  the  author  of  a  symphony  in 
F,  18^7;  **  Immanuel,*  an  oratorio,  1853; 
"  Judith,"  oratorio,  1858  ;  "  Holyrood,''  can- 
tata, i860;  **  Ida,^'  opera,  1864, etc.,  etc. 

liOHtOCCl,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Auber,  1834. 

Ij^MUeur,  Jean  Fran9ois,  a  French  composer 
of  operas,  and  teacher,  born  1763,  and  in  1792- 
1706  apiicarcd  as  the  author  of  several  operas. 
In  1813  L.  succeeded  (ircftry  at  the  Insiitut, 
and  in  1818  liecamc  professor  uf  conipo»itiun 
at  the  Conservatoire.     Died  1&37. 

lieveBBA  (Ital.  It^-vat'-tsU).     Lightness. 

l^lAlSOn  (Fr.  l^iWonh).  Smoothness  of  con- 
nection, also  a  bind  or  tie. 

Itflberaaiente  iltal.  le-bu-ra-mun'-tr'^.  Free- 
ly, easily. 

Ubltum  (Lat).  Pleasure,  at/  libitum^  at 
pleasure. 

I«ibrettO  (ftal.  19-br&t'.td\  A  little  book  In 
other  words,  the  text  of  an  opera  or  ulher 
dramatic  piece  of  music. 

IjlrenHe,  an  arbitrary  deviation  from  the 
established  rules.  Justifiable  only  by  some 
good  effect  thereby  attained. 

Lie  (Fr.  lo-a't.   Smoothly,  the  same  as  Ugato. 

IjlebeHlled    i^Ger.     lee -b6s-leed,».      A    love 

Lleblff,  Karl  (lee'-Mg).  The  successful  founder 
of  clasrsical  (Mjpular  concerts  in  Berlin,  was 
born  at  Schwerdt  in  1808.  and  was  for  some 
time  clarinettist  in  a  regimental  band.  He 
e'^tahlished  his  orchestra  in  Berlin  in  1850. 
Died  in  187S. 


I 


lilebllch  Oedarht  (Ger.  leeb  -  Kkh  ^^ 
diCkht).  The  German  name  for  the  "stopped 
diapason,"  an  8  ft.  (lute  stop  in  the  organ. 

liieblina:,  Emil  deeb  -lingi.  Concert  pianist 
and  teacher,  was  Ixjrn  at  Berlin  in  1851, 
studied  with  Kullak,  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
187a,  where  he  has  since  held  high  rank. 

Ijled(('er.  ieed).     A  song. 

Liedchen  (Ger.  leed'-kh'n).  A  short  song,  or 
melo«Iy. 

lilrdforin  (Ger.)    A  song-form. 

lileder-Hplel  (Ger.  lee  -der- sped).  "A 
Song-play,**  an  operc(t;i. 

lilederkreiM  (Ger.  leed'-5r-kris).  A  cycle 
of  song>. 

liledcr  Ohne  Worte  (^Ger.  leed-«r  u-nd  vOr- 
t$).  Songs  without  words.  A  title  made  fa- 
mous by  iMendelssohn. 

LIfcatar  (Ital.  le-gS-toor').     See  ligature, 

lili^tarc,  an  old  name  for  the  tie  or  bind. 

ItftUfht,  a  general  name  applied  to  any  bright  but 
unimportant  composition. 

lilffht  of  the  World,  The,  an  oratorio  in 
two  parts,  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  1873. 

Jjllllbnrlero,  a  celebrated  old  Irish  doggerel 
song  and  tune,  the  latter  by  Purcel. 

Lilt  (Scotch).  To  sing  or  pipe.  Also  the  name 
of  a  quick  tune. 

lilly  of  Killarney,  a  grand  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Jules  Benedict.     i86a. 

liind,  Jenny,  the  great  soprano,  was  bora  at 
Stockholm,  in  1820.  Studied  sinking  there 
and  afterwards  with  Manuel  Garcia  in  Pans. 
Her  debut  took  place  in  1843,  but  her  reputa- 
tion was  not  fully  established  until  1847.  I^c 
American  tour  under  Bam  urn's  management 
was  in  1850  and  1851.  In  1853  she  married 
Mr.  Otto  Goldsmith,  the  piauiist.  She  still 
lives  in  London. 

lalndblad,  Adolph  Frederick,  Swedish  com- 
poser, mainly  of  vocal  music,  born  at  Stock- 
nolm  in  1804.  He  was  a  teacher  of  sincing, 
Jenny  Lind  being  one  of  his  pupils.  T)ied 
1878. 

laindpalntncr.  Peter  Joseph  von,  a  success- 
ful and  industrious  German  comiK>ser,  and  a 
su\>erior  conductor,  born  at  CoKleii/,  1791. 
In  1819  he  was  api>ointed  Kapellmeister  at 
Stuttgart,  and  held  that  place  until  his  death 
ill  i8s6.  He  wrote  a8  op'^ras,  3  ballets.  <; 
meloJram.is  and  oratorios,  6  masses,  and 
above  50  songs  with  piano  accompaniment. 

liinke  (Ger.  lln'-k^),  left.     The  left  hand. 

lilnley,  an  English  musical  family.  Thomas, 
1 72'; -1795,  was  a  composer  of  dramatic  pieces, 
ami  takes  high  rank.  Three  of  his  dauuhters 
were  sui:cessful  singers.  William,  his  young- 
est sun,  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
music.     I7f'7-i835. 

IjIplUNkl.  Karl  Joseph,  an  eminent  violinist 
of  the  iiiodrrn  school,  was  born  in  Poland  in 
i7(/».  Afirr  many  concert  lours,  in  which  he 
was  to  some  exiciit  a  rival  of  Pagauini,  L. 
be«  ami"  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  where  he 
died  in  i8r  i.  His  numerous  compositions  are 
now  nearly  all  forgotten. 

lilMlieth.  The  French  title  to  MendeKsohn^S 
'*  Son  and  Stranger."   iSt-j. 

IjImoIo  ( It.d.  le -sliO-0).  Simple,  unadorned, 
smooth. 
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JjHtrmann.  Bernhard  Ferd.,  the  distin- 
gtiisihed  viuliniiit,  was  born  about  1838.  He 
graduated  at  Leip«ic  in  1856.  In  1868  he 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re!>ided, 
as  teacher,  first  violin  in  quartette  and 
symphony  orgaaization:*,  and  at  last  in  1879 
as  conductor  of  his  own  orchestra. 

Ij*lHtCflf«0  tempo  (Ital.  ITv-stas -so  t&m  pi'i) 
The  same  time,  in  the  same  speed. 

IjiMxt ,  Franz,  the  king  of  the  piano-forte,  and  one 
ufthe  most  remarkably  gifted  men  of  the 
present  century  was  bom  in  z8ii.  See  Chap- 
ter 50. 

liltany,  a  solemn  form  of  prayer. 

JjitolfT,  Henry  Charles,  the  brilliant  pianist  and 
composer  ol  salon  pieces  for  piano,  was  born 
in  London  1818,  was  a  pupil  of  Muschele^, 
and  made  a  successful  public  appearance,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  twelve.  He  removed  to 
Brunswick  as  muvic  publisher  in  1851,  and  in 
x86i^  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  is  also  a  composer  of  symphonies,  over- 
tures, etc. 

]jltar|ry«  the  ritual  for  public  worship  in 
churcnes  using  printed  form^. 

I«Obe,  J.  C,  the  distinguished  teacher  of  com> 
position  and  musical  I^ipsic,  was  born  1797 
at  Weimar,  and  appeared  as  solo  flutist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra  in  I^ii>sic  in  1811.  In 
1849  he  icinovcd  to  L-ip>»ic  as  editor  of  a 
musical  periodicil.  He  composed  five  operas, 
besides  overtures, etc.,  but  is  best  known  by 
hiN  letters  on  mii^ic,  and  his  remarkably 
inicrcsiini;  KompositiomUhrt  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1831  to  18(7). 

JjOb^'ffOHanfE,  eine  Symphonic  Cant.ita,  the 
(lerinan  title  of  iMendelssohn^s  **  Hymn  of 
Praise,**  op.  52, 1840. 

IjO<*kt  Matthew,  an  English  musician  bom 
1653,  died  1677.  Hest  known  by  his  miuic  to 
"  .\Iacbeih,"  and  "  Tempest." 

JLOCO  (Ital.  lo'-ko),  place.  Denotes  that  a  pas< 
sage  is  to  be  played  as  written,  and  not  an 
octave  higher  or  lower. 

IjOdoiHka*  comedy  in  3  acts.  Music  by  Chrm- 
biui.  1 791.  Also  the  same  story  Mt  to  music 
by  Kreutzer.     1791. 

liOeMehhom,  A.,  an  excellent  pianist  and 
musician,  was  born  in  Berlin  1819.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Berger.  L.  is  a  fine  pianist,  the 
author  of  many  valuable  studies  and  other 
pieces,  and  professor  of  piano  since  1858  at 
Berlin. 

liOeii^'e,  Karl,  an  industrious  composer,  bom 
1796  at  Loebejuen,  and  died  1869.  Loewe 
wrote  5  operas,  many  ballads  and  small 
pieces,  and  several  in  struct  ion -books. 

ljO|(ler,  Johann  Bernard  (10-jeer'),wms  bom  in 
1780  at  Kaiserlantem,  and  came  to  London  at 
the  age  of  10.  He  made  a  great  success  and 
a  fortune  in  England  by  a  patent  system  of 
instruction  on  the  piano  and  in  harmony, 
which  was  for  a  time  all  the  rage.  He  died 
near  Dublin  in  1846.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  keyed  bugle. 

Ij^hencrill  (lo-hSn-gren).  A  romantic  drama 
in  3  acts,  by  Richard  Wasner.  ^  1847.  First 
produced  at  Weimar  by  Lisxt  in  1850.  See 
Chapter  LI. 

liemlMirdl.  I  fS  15m>blr'-dee).  Italian  opera 
in  4  acts,  by  Verdi.    1843. 


a  note  equal  to  four  whole  notes.    Not 
now  in  use. 

JCfOilK  AppOfflCtatara,  a  grace  note,  with- 
out a  stroke  through  the  stem,  which  in  old 
music  occupies  half  or  two-thirds  the  time  of 
the  following  note. 

IjODI^  dieter.  Iambic  tetrameter,  a  form  of 
English  verbe,  consisting  of  eight  syllables 
to  the  line  rw— |  -/— j j  -*— j. 

XfOnff  PsOHe,  abbreviated  L.  P.,  implies  a 
very  long  pause  at  a  certain  note  or  resti 

JCfOrd  of  the  Inles,  The.  Dramatic  cantata 
by  Henry  Gadsby.     1879. 

liOrtsillif,  Gustav  Albert,  an  opera  composer 
bom  at  Berlin,  1803.  Died  at  Berlin.  1852 
Although  LfOrtzing  was  ^  composer  of  very 
many  Iit^ht  operas,  of  which  the  **  Czar  an<t 
Carpenter"  is  the  best  known,  he  died  in 
n^-glect.  His  writing  is  pleasing  and  musi  - 
cianly. 

liOreley,  Die,  **  The  Loreley.''  An  opera  upon 
which  Mendelssohn  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1847.  '•  Also  an  opera  by 
Max  Bruch,  1864. 

IjOttI,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Italian  comi>owr 
of  operas,  oratorios  and  church  music,  1667- 
1740.  One  sonif  of  his,  **/**r  Dictsti^^  is 
still  current  and  admired. 

liOnrc  (Fr.  loor),  a  dance  of  slow  time  and 
dignified  character,  resembling  the  Gavotte. 

IjOve*N  Triumph,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Wm. 
Vincent  WalLicc,  i86a. 

liOli^'e,  Edward,  an  English  composer  of  church 
music,  and  professor  at  Oxford.  Boru  about 
1615.     Died  i68a 

TiUrra,,  Pauline,  (look-kS),  the  brilliant  and 
pleasing  operatic  singer,  wan  boni  in  Vienna 
in  1842,  made  her  dfebut  in  Berlin  in  1861. 
She  was  in  America  in  1873. 

Ijaela  dl  Ijamincmioor  (Ioo'-ts9-&  dS 
Um'-mj^r-moor).  Opera  in  3  acts,  by  Doni- 
setti,  1835. 

liUClo  Sllla,  a  Drammia  /er  musica  in  3 
acts,  by  Mozart,  177a. 

Iiaeresia  Boraia  (loo-krSd  -zY-K  b5r'-jl). 
Opera  in  3  acts,  by  Donizetti,  1834. 

JjaeMtner,  Ignaz  Peter,  a  noted  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  1799  at  Pois-chwitz,  lived  main- 
ly at  Breslau,  where  he  founded  a  school  in 
violin  playing,  and  died  in  1873.  His  sons 
were  all  musical,  and  occupy  prominent  posi- 
tions in  diflferent  parts  of  Europe. 

liUehm,  Carl  (leers).  A  talented  comnoNcr  of 
symphonies,  songs,  etc.  Born  at  Schwcrin, 
1824. 

fjaina  Miller,  opera  in  4  act^,  by  Verdi,  1849. 

liUiii,  Jean  HaptiMc,  was  one  of  the  old  masters 
in  the  time  before  Bach.  He  was  a  French 
compostr  of  popular  operas  and  sacred  music. 
Born  1633  near  Florence.  Died^  1687.  L. 
was  musical  director  to  Louis  XIV. 

ItfUmbye,  Hans  Christian,  a  Danish  composer 
of  dances,  born  at  Copenhagen  1808,  was 
the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  like  Strauss'*, 
Lanner's,  Gilmore's,  etc.  Died  1874.  His 
son  George  succeeded  to  his  father*s  popu- 
larity and  leadership. 

Ijarline  (loor-leen).  Grand  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace,  i860. 
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liOlfiniCando  dtal.  loo-zvn-gXn'-d5).  Flat- 
teringly, coaxinsly.  Whence,  *'  in  a  soft  and 
tender  manner. 

JLnstlsen    Welber     Ton    Windsor, 

**  r»lerry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Otto  Nicolai,  1849. 

lillttaofio  (Ital.  loot -too -u'-zo).  Sorrowful, 
mournful. 

liOt^,  a  large  and  beautiful  stringed  instrument, 
with  a  long  neck  and  fretted  fingerboard,  with 
from  six  to  nine  strings.  The  lK>dy  was  pear- 
shaped.    Now  obsolete. 

IillX.  Friedrich  iloox),  a  distinguished  organ  vir- 
tuoso and  composer,  l>orn  Nov.  24,  1820,  at 
Ruhla.  Educated  in  organ  and  piano  playing 
by  his  father,  who  was  Cantor,  and  111  1851 
music-director  in  Dessau.  Is  the  author 
of  a  symphony  and  many  considerable  works. 

XilPFOfTt  Alexis,  a  Russian  violinist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  1799.     Died  1870. 

Itydlan  mode.  The  church  mode  having 
the  tones  F  G  A  «  C  D  K  F. 

Ijyre«  an  ancient  stringed  instrument.^  The 
modem  lyre  has  its  representative  in  the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

fjyrlc.  song-like. 

liyiilberif,  Charles,  properly  Bovy,  hence  Bovy- 
LysberK.  a  brilliant  pianist  and  composer  of 
salon  pieces,  was  born  in  Geneva  i8ai.  He 
studied  the  piano  with  Chopin  in  Paris,  nnd 
published  his  first  pieces,  under  the  pivcudo- 
nym  of  Ly^befg.  in  1836  or  1838.  He  resided 
in  Geneva,  and  died  in  1873. 

91  is  used  as  abbreviation  of  ntczso^  metronomty 
fHtiMOy  etc.    Sec  ** Abbreviations." 

Ufa  (Ital.  mS).     But. 

MaRM,  Ix)uis,  virtuoso  pianist  and  teacher  at 
I.cipsic.     Born  about  185U. 

IMaofarren,  George  A..Mus.  Doc.,  the  F.ng- 
lish  composer  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  was  born  March  2.  1813, 
and  educated  in  the  institution  of  which  He 
is  now  presi<ietit.  Dr.  Macfarren  l>ad  tlefcct- 
ive  vision  in  his  youih,  and  al>out  1865  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  In  spite  of  ttii^  he  has 
been  a  productive  comp«"»ser,  l>eing  the  author 
of  several  cantatas,  omtras,  dratorios.  part- 
songs,  of  whicl*  "  St.  John,  the  Baptist,''  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Ha^.ftirrcn.  Mrs.  Natalia,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  a  contralto  singer  and  translator  of 
opera  libretti,  etc. 

Marfkurren,  Walter,  brother  of  G.  A.,  is  also 
a  professor  of  the  piano  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  a  composer. 

Macbeth,  opera  in  4  acts  by  Verdi,  1S47.  a. 
Overture  tor  orchestra  in  B  minor,  Spohr. 
3.  Also  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  by 
Matthew  Locke.     2673. 

Mad^rtliral  (mild-rl^-g&l).  A  composition  for 
irec  or  more  voices  in  strict  style,  on  secular 
wi)rfl<,  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
M.ulrii;.ils  were  full  of  imitations  and  fugues, 
and  sun>;  witlinut  accompaniment.  'I'hey 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  glee. 

MaeNtOHO    <ItaI.  ma-es-tO  -10).     Majestic,    ' 
stately,  dignitied.  j 

MaeMtri,  plural  oi  fn.iestro.  I 

Maextro  ( lial.  ma-iis-tro).     Maittcr, composer,    1 
a  skilful  artist.  1 


MaoHHiHf  (Ger.  mas'-slg).  Moderate,  mode- 
rately. 

MajKiTlore  (Ital.  mXd-j3-5'-r6).  Greater,  ma- 
jor, the  major  key. 

lla«nlAcat  (Lat.  mXg-nSf-Y-klt).  *'  My  soul 
doth  m.ignify  the  Lord,'*  a  part  of  the  vesper 
service. 

Maid  of  Artois,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Balfe 

Main  'Fr.  mftnh).  The  hand,  as  main  dr»H^ 
right  hand;  Mra/M^»fAt^,  left  hand.  • 

MalMtre,  Mattheus  le  (otherwise  known  as 
Matthias  l^maitrc).  a  distinguished  Nether- 
land  composer.  Bom  about  1510.^  Died 
1577.  From  1554  he  was  kapellmeister  in 
Dresden. 

Maltre  (Fr.  mStr),  a  master,  director. 

MlVi^ur  (Fr.  mK-zhiir).     Major,  maior  key. 

Ml^esta  (Ital.  mX-y^s-tS).     Majesty,  dignity. 

MlO<^Hte  (Fr.  mK-zhfis-tfi).  Same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Ml^or,  greater,  as  major Jourtk^  greater  fourth, 
etc. 

MlUor  Heoiltone,  a  diatonic  semitone,  as 
E  F,  B  C,  F  sharp,  G,  etc. 

Malan*  Rev.  C^sar,  a  Swiss  theologian,  who 
compo^ied  church  music.     1787-1864. 

MalenronICO  (Ital.  ma-l?n-k5'-ne-k5).  Me- 
lancholy, sadness. 

Mallbran,  Maria,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  fascinating  sonranos  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  the  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia. 
Born  1808  at  Paris.  Made  her  debut  in  1825, 
and  immediately  achieved  success.  She  was 
married  to  De  Beriot,  the  violinist,  in  1836, 
the  year  of  her  death. 

Malllnffer,  Matilde,  a  celebrated  soprano  in 
the  Berlin  opera.  Bi^ru  1847.  Made  her 
debut  in  1S66. 

Mancaildo  (Ital.  mlin-kSn'-do).  Falling,  de- 
creasing;, dying  away. 

Mandolin,  a  small  and  very  elegant  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind,  having  frets  like  a 
guitar,  and  four  or  live  pairs  of  strings,  set  in 
vibrntii)n  by  a  pleciruni.  The  lowest  string 
is  of  4111  "  spun  over,*'  the  next  of  steel  spun, 
and  the  others  of  steel  not  spun. 

Manlera  (Ital.  m:t-nr>.u'-rll).     Manner,  style. 

Manlere   (Fr.  mun-e-ar).     Manner. 

MannerlMHI,  adherence  to  the  same  manner 
or  pecidiarities  of  style.  The  constant  recur- 
rence t>f  the  same  chord  or  phrase. 

MannM.  Aui^ust,  the  eminent  c^^ndurtor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  concerts  in  Sydenham,  was 
l)orn  at  Stol/enburg,  1835.  He  became  mem- 
ber o{  a  military  hand,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  tlun^jTs  orchestra  in  1848,  and 
.It  U-njilh  came  to  ]^)ndon  in  1854,  as  sub- 
conductor,  and  in  185s  as  full  conductor  in  his 
liresent  pi»^iti<>n.  in  \*1iich  he  has  l>ecn  of  the 
ereat'rst  service  to  Kni;!ish  musical  taste  by 
intn)diu:injj:  the  b*st  German  works  in  a  su- 
perior manner. 

MaiiOiltal.  tnii -nT)).     Hand. 

Manual,  pcrtainin,;  to  hands.  The  key-l>oard 
for  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from  the 
pt\{au\  the  key-board  for  the  feet. 

Manual  I'onplor.  A  coupler  connecting  the 
keys  of  two  or;;an  manti.ils. 
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Mara,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  greatest 
ftingers  of  the  past  century,  bom  at  Cassel 
1749,  died  in  1833. 

Marcla  (Ital.  mlr'-tsh§-l[).     A  march. 

March,  a  quick,  or  at  least  decided  rhythm, 
suitable  for  marching. 

Kareello,  Benedetto  (mVr-tshSl-lO),  an  emi- 
nent Venetian  composer  of  cantatas,  psalms, 
and  chttrch  music.    Born  z686.    Died  1739. 

31  arehand,  Louis,  a  French  organist  of  dis- 
tinction, 1669-1732. 

Marchecil,  Lulgi  (mitr-ka'-z@),  a  fine  operatic 
singer.     Bom  at  Milan  :755.    Died  1829. 

Marchemi,  Mathildi*  de  Castronc,  the  distin- 
guished teacher  of  singing  at  Vienn.i,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  i8a6,  and 
made  herdebut  in  opera  in  1847.  Since  185^ 
she  has  lived  in  Vienna.  Her  greatest  recent 
pupil  was  Etelka  Gerster. 

MareheMl,  Salvatore,  husband  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  also  a  vocal  teacher,  and  composer  of 
songs,  vocal  exercises,  etc.     Born  182a. 

narchctti,  F.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
opera  composers  at  present  in  Italy,  was  born 
in  1833. 

Marked,  accented. 

Markirt  (Ger.  mJti'-kert).    Marked,  accented. 

Maretsek,  Max  (mJir-ot  -z?k^,  the  well- 
known  conductor,  compoNcr,  and  iinprcssario, 
was  born  in  i8ai  at  Ilrtlnn,  and  was  e<lucated 
at  Vienna  and  Pans.  His  opera,  *'  Hamlet,*' 
was  written  in  1843.  He  came  to  New  Vork 
in  1847,  where  he  has  hincc  resided. 

Marilielli,  Cjaltano,  a  prolific  ouera  composer. 
Horn  ijOt  .it  Naples.  Died  about  181 1. 
Wrote  16  opens. 

Maria  <li  Rohan,  oi)era  in  3  acts,  by  Doni- 
zetti, 1843. 

Marino  Faliero,  opera  in  9  acts,  by  Doni- 
zetti, 1835. 

Murlo,  Conte  di  Candia,  one  of  the  greatest 
operatic  tenors,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
(ienoa  in  i8ia.  His  debut  was  made  in  1838, 
after  which  he  ruled  king  of  operatic  tenors 
until  1867,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage. 
He  was  married  to  Mdmc.  Grisi  about  1846. 

Marltana,  opera  in  3  acts,  by  Wm.  Vincent 
Wallace,  1845. 

Marpuri^.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  eminent  writer 
on  music  and  its  theory,  born  1718.  Died  in 
1795  at  Berlin. 

Marfiellaise,  La.  A  French  revolutionary 
hymn,  words  and  music  composed  by  Rouget 
de  Lisle  in  179a. 

Martellato(Ital.  mXr-tSMS'-t5),  hammered. 
Strongly  marked.  (From  tnarteliarr^  to 
hammer,  also  inartellandOy  hammering.) 

Martha,  opera  in  3  acts  by  Flotow,  1847. 

Martini,  Giovanni  Baptista  (mSr-tee'-nee). 
Commonly  culled  Padre  Martini,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  musicians  of  the  xSth  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna  1706.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Franciscan  order  in  1739.  Died  1784. 
Author  of  a  history  of  music  and  a  work  on 
counterpoint ;  also  of  many  church  and  secu- 
lar pieces.' 

MarAchner,  Heinrich,  one  of  the  most 
talented  German  composers  of  recent  times, 
was  born  at  Zittau,  17951  and  in  1830  was 
kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony.      He 


composed  very  many  popular  operas,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honors,  in  Hanover 
1861. 

Martlrl.  I,  ''  The  Martyrs,"  opera  in  4  acts, 
by  Donizetti,  1840. 

Marx,  Adolph  Bernhard.  an  elegant  and  fluent 
critic  and  theoretical  writer  upon  music,  was  * 
born  at  Hall^,  1799,  and,  although  educated 
for  the  law,  became  in  1824  the  fust  editor  of 
the  Berlin  Musik  Zeitun^^  then  just  founded. 
He  became  professor  in  the  University  in 
1830.  Died  in  1866.  Was  composer  of  two 
oratorios  and  other  music. 

Marxlale  (lul.  miCrd-2(^2(  -irO.    Martial. 

MaMMe,  Victor,  a  plcasine  French  opera  com- 

Soser.  was  bom  i8a2  in  Lorient,  studied  with 
istinction  in  Paris,  and  has  composed  about 
16  operas.  Is  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
teacher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatoire. 

MananiellO  (mfts-sH-ne'-ftl-lo).  Otherwise 
known  as  **  La  Muette  di  Portici,*'  opera 
in  5  acts,  by  Auber,  i8a8. 

Maiinadicrl,  I^  ''The  Brigands,*'  opera  in 
4  acts,  by  Verdi,  1847. 

Mawon,  Lowell,  Mus.  Doc,  was  bom  at  Med- 
field,  M.1SS.,  X793,  and  died  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
187a.  He  was  a  self-taught  musician.  His 
first  book  of  psalmc>dy  was  published  in  x8a2, 
and  was  a  stop  towards  better  music  in  New 
England.  Dr.  Mason  was  peculiarly  an  edu- 
cator, and  as  such  exerted  an  extremely  im- 
portant influence,  which  is  still  very  per- 
ceptible. Owint;  to  his  early  privations,  he 
was  not  a  musician  in  the  learned  sense  of 
the  term.  But  he  had  a  fine  sense  for  har- 
mony, and  the  gift  of  writing  simple  four-part 
music  acreeably  and  purely  for  voices.  He 
was  studious  in  his  tastes,  and  collected  a 
fine  library,  which  was  left  to  Vale  College. 
He  was  a  man  of  generous  and  noble  char- 
acter, as  well  as  great  ability,  and  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  any  walk  of  life. 

llaaon.  William,  Mus.  Doc,  son  pf  the  pre- 
ceding, is  a  pianist  and  composer,  born  at 
Boston  in  iSao.  Learned  the  piano  young, 
and  in  1851  studied  with  Moschelesand  Haupt> 
mann  at  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  with  Dreys- 
chock  at  Prague,  and  Liszt  at  Weimar,  where 
he  was  classmate  of  BQlow,  PrUckner,  Klind- 
worth  and  Raff.  Mason  is  a  fine  harmonist, 
a  good  melodist,  and  a  composer  of  remark- 
ably elegant  pieces  for  the  piano.  Since  1856 
he  has  resided  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  occupies 
leading  rank  in  New  York  as  teacher  of  the 
piano.  He  is  also  author  of  a  new  and  vety 
important  system  of  piano-forte  Technics. 

MaMfl,  the  music  for  use  during  the  service  of  the 
Mass. 

Mathilde  dl  Hhabran,  opera  bufTe  in  3 

acts,  by  Rossini,  1821. 
Matilda  of  Hungary,  dramatic   opera  in 
3  acts,  by  Wni.  Vincent  Wall-ice,  in  1847. 

Matinifl,  the  first  divJMon  of  the  canonical  hours. 

Matln<*e  (Fr.  mli-tr-na  ).  An  entertainment 
given  early  in  the  day. 

Mathei)%'H,  W.  S.  B.,  was  bom  at  I..oudon,  N. 
H.,  May  8,  1837.  Began  the  study  of  music 
at  an  early  age,  and  became  teacher  at  the 
age  of  15.  Began  to  write  for  **  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music"  in  1859.  Resides  near 
Chic.ipo  a.-,  teacher  of  piani>-forte,  orgm,  and 
musical  writer. 
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Mattel,  Tito  (tee  -to  inSt*t&'-«\  a  popular 
composicr  ofsongft  and  piano  pieces  in  London. 

SKa^'er,  Charles  (mi'-J^r),  a  favorite  German 
piano  virtuoso,  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  KOnigsberg  1799.  Appeared  early  as  a 
pianist.  Lived  much  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
died  in  Dresden  1862.  As  a  player  he  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Field. 

May  4|aeeil,  The.  A  pastoral  cantata,  by 
Sir  Wra.  Stemdale  Bennett.    1855. 

Ifaanrka,  a  rather  slow  Polish  dance  in  triple 
time. 

MeaM1ire«  the  grouping  of  pulsations  in  music. 
Measure  is  two-part,  three-p:irt,  or  four-p;irt. 
There  are  also  com^und  measures  of  tnese 
various  grades,  in  which  each  unit  consists  of 
a  triplet.  Measure  includes  two  elements, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  mtclligibiliiy 
of  music ;  a  steady  movement  through  the 
piece,  and  a  clear  accent  at  the  begipuing  of 
each  measure.  The  longer  measures^  take 
also  secondary  accents,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  aliquot  parts. 

XcaMnre-note,  the  note  which  represents  a 
unit  of  time.  It  is  always  indicated  by  the 
lower  figure  of  the  time-signature,  4  for  quar- 
ter-note, 8  for  eighth,  etc. 

^edee,  opera  in  3  acts  by  Chcrubini,  I797> 

Mediant,  the  third  note  of  the  scale,  the 
medial  between  tonic  and  dominant. 

Medial    Cadence,  a  passing  or  imperfect 

cadence. 
MeereMHtllle  and  Cirlurkliehe  Fahrt, 

**Calm  sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,'*  poem 
by  (rocthe.  Music  by  Beethoven  in  1815. 
Also  by  Mendelssohn  for  orchestra  only,  1838. 
Also  by  Rubinstein. 

MelilllT,  Anna,  a  distinguished  pianist,  born 
at  Stuttgart  1841^,  cducited  there,  and  after- 
wards with  Lis/i,  made  her  debut  in  England 
1866.  Was  in  America  in  1871  au'l  if:74. 
Resides  in  Stuttgart.  H:is  K^oai  tcchnic,  a 
refined  style,  but  somewhat  lold. 

Meliul,  Eticnne  Henri,  a  celebrated  French 
:oni pilfer.  Horn  1763  at  Givct.  Went  to 
Paris  in  178 1,  and  came  out  as  a  cMnpo-.er  in 
his  fourth  opera  in  I7«^.  He  wri'tea4  0{>cras, 
and  many  other  works.     l)icd  1S17. 

MelMterMluiper  von  Xu<'rnbers:,  '*  1'!ie 
Master  Singers  of  Nuremburg,"  opera,  by  K. 
Wagner,  1846. 

Melanfi^  (Fr.  mS-lSnzh  >.     A  mixture. 

Melancolla  (Ital.  mel-iin  ko-K-i).  Melan- 
choly. 

Melodeon,  a  reed  instrument  having  a  key- 
board like  the  piano-forte. 

elodir*  of  or  pertaining  to  melody. 

Ody,  a  tune  ;    a  symmetrically  organi/ed 
and  completed  period. 

Molodia  (Ital.  mu-lo'-dia).     A  melody. 

Mflodio,  an  organ  stop  of  the  flute  tone,  8  ft. 
pii<.h.     Coiiinionly  in  the  choir  organ. 

3I<'l(Mlie  iCJi-r. »     A  njclody. 

M«'l4MliOHO  I  Ital.  um-lo-dr'-G'-zo).  Melodl- 
oii>ly. 

Melodrama,  a  drama  illustrated  by  music  in- 
irrNp«rse<l.  or  frrijuenily  a>  accompaniment 
to  the  spijken  ili.ili>jjue. 

M<«lllNln«\  ONtrtiire  by  MendfrKsohn,  183^. 
AUo  S'.i  asrli. -r.il  wnik  bv  lion'man. 


Meme  (Fr.  m&m).    The  same. 

Mendel,  Hermann,  editor  of  Mendel's  Mwui- 
kalisches  Cotnftrsations^LexUon  (Musical 
Encyclopedia),  was  bom  at  Halld,  1834.  He 
undertook  his  lexicon  in  1870,  and  died  in 
1876,  Just  as  the  work  had  reached  the  letter 
M.  It  has  since  been  completed  in  11  vol- 
umes, and  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind. 

Mendelnaohn,  Felix,  was  bom  at  Hamburg, 
1809,  and  died  1847.    ^^^  Chapter  XLVII. 

Meno  (Ital.  mfi-nu),  less  ;  mtno  mauo^  less 
movement,  slower. 

Mensur,  a  measure. 

Mennet  (Fr.  ma-noo^').    A  minuet. 

MenaettO(Ital.  mil-noo-St'-td).    A  minnet. 

Mereadante,  Xav.,  a  well-known  opera  com- 
poser. Bom  at  Altamura  in  1798.  In  1840 
tie  became  director  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Naples.     Died  1870. 

Mesiwa  dl  Voee  (Ital.  mSs-sKdSviV-tsheffK 
The  gradual  swelling  and  diminishing  of  the 
voice. 

Mesite  (Ger.  m9s'-s9^.    A  mass. 

MeMtO  (Ital.  mils -to).    Sad,  mournful. 

Mewtoso  Cital.  mas-to -xu).    Sadly,  mourn- 
fully. 
MeiiMlahy  The,  an  oratorio,  by  Handel,  1741. 
Met,  abbreviation  of  Mttromomc, 

Metal,  organ,  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead  in 
varying  proportions.  Tin  should  be  at  least 
one -third. 

Metronome  (m^t'-ro-nom).  A  measure  of 
time.  A  chronometer  invented  by  Maelzel, 
consisting  essentially  of  clock-work  and  es- 
cai)e  wheel,  and  a  pendulum  swinging  on  a 
pivot  in  the  middle  of  its  leneth.  It  can  be 
made  ti)jio  slower  by  "iliiiini:  a  i)all  nptc>wards 
the  top  of  the  ]ienauluni.  The  raie  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  M.NT.  for  the  metronome, 
a  liyiire  ^howin^  llie  jilace  of  the  ball  on  the 
grailu.ited  scale  of  the  in>>trumcnt,  and  a  note 
which  is  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  single  tick. 

Meier,  the  plan  (>t' verse  according  to  its  feet 
au<l  len^^th  of  lines. 

Meyer,    Leopold   de    (ml -er>.      An    eccentric 

pianist,  boin  18 if;,  a  pupil  »>f  Czerny,  visited 
America  in  1845  and  I^6d,  and  lives  in  Paris 
and  London. 

Meyerbeer,  Oiacomo  (i;iii-kr> -mo  ml-^r- 
l»ar!,  wljo>c  leal  name  wa-.  Jacob  Meyer  IJeer, 
the  «.«-lei)r.itt(l  opeia  composer,  was  born  at 
llcrlin  ofa  wealthy  Jewish  family,  1791.  His 
dehnt  as  L'Miiji.xer  wa^  made  in  i3ii.  Hi.s 
best  kn'-wn  operas  were  *'  11  Croci.iti-,''  1824, 
'•  koliert  tier  Teufel,"  in  1S31.  and  "  \jCf> 
llu}^uen<'tte,''  liijf.,  the  *' I'rwphete,"  1849. 
Died  i.S' t.  All  the-*' ojMjras  arc  showy,  and 
cxtt.iv.iv;.int,  rather  th.iii  inspired. 

MeSEXa,  fjinlnlnt'  «'f  titizzo. 

MeXKO  (Ital.  mai-tsM).     Half,  or  meilium. 

MeXKO  MopranO,  a  voice  f>rsO].rano  qn.ilily, 
but  not  so  hi^ij  a-,  a  pure  "^opr.iti-i. 

Ml  (Ital.  nn'*.  The  thiid  tone  <'t"  the  scale  in 
s'lluii/atH't). 

3Ilc*roplioiie  fnil'-kn'-fTinX  An  instrument 
for  •>;— .-rving  feeble  sounds  ;  a  mtcro.scope  for 
soiintis. 

Middle    VoieeN.  the  inner  voices  in  ch0r.1l 

wriiinp,  the  all"  and  tenor. 
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Mls^non,  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 

MIIIm,  S.  B.,  virtuoso  pianixt,  composer  and 
tcacherv  was  bom  at  l<eicester,  England, 
March  13,  x8^q.  Studied  ac  Lcipsic,  and 
came  to  New  York  about  1858,  where  he  has 
since  held  a  distinguished  position. 

Military  Hand,  a  brass  band,  or  brass  and 
wood  thorns,  tromboneSj  comets,  tubas,  clari- 
nets, oboes,  flutes,  piccolo  kettle-Alrum, 
snare-drum,  and  cymbal). 

Minor,  smaller. 

Minor  second,  a  diatonic  semitone. 

Minor  third,  a  third  equal  to  three  semitone^. 

Minor  triad,  a  triad  with  a  minor  third. 

Minore  (Ital.  me-nO-r^),  minor. 

Minor  li(cale,  the  scale  beginning;  with  the 
syllable  La^  or  the  6ih  of  the  maior.  See 
Mason's  **  Piamo  Technics,**  for  a  discussion 
of  the  M.S. 

MinneainarerH,minstFels  of  the  lath  and  13th 
centuries,  who  wandered  from  place  to  jilace 
singing  a  great  variety  of  songs. 

Minfltrfiifl,  wandering  singers. 

Minuet,  an  ancient,  slow  and  stately  dance  in 
3-4  time,  usually  in  twu  strains. 

Miwerere  (Lat.  mtVsivrii -re»,  ""Have  mer- 
cy,'* a  psalm  uf  supplication. 

MlMHa,  a  ma>s.     Afissai,  a  mass-hook. 

MiMterlOMO  Ui^il.  mls-ta-rl-o  -zo).  Mysteri- 
ously. 

MiMlirafO  (Ital.  mo-soo-rU  -u"»).  Measured,  in 
c.x.n  I  linic. 

Mixture*.  Hii  organ  stc^p  composed  of  several 
r.iiiUs  of  pipes,  (Je>igiicd  to  slrcrigihen  the 
li.irinunic  over-tones  in  the  kUing.  "Two 
r.iiik'^  inixiiires  souiui  the  i2lh  and  15th  of 
the  iK)i'  struck.  Three  rank  the  15th,  19th, 
and  -.'ad.  Modern  mixtures  do  not  contain 
the  third  of  the  chord  (or  any  of  its  octaves, 
the  10th,  lyih,  a4th),  but  only  o'^taves  and 
fifih^.,  and  are  voiced  in  flute  quality.  They 
impart  .1  clear  and  ringing  quality  to  the  tone 
of  the  full  organ. 

Moderato  (Ital.  mud-a-rit'-tO).     Moderately. 

Mode,  a  scale  or  key,  "  Major  mode,"  major 
key. 

Mo«leHtO  (Ital.  mfMlas'-tO).     Modestly. 

McNlulatlon,  a  harmonic  progression  out  of 
one  key  into  another,  by  means  of  ambiguous 
chords.  "  Modulation  of  voice*'  means  con- 
trol of  the  voice. 

ModuH  ( I^tin ).    A  mode. 

Molnif  iFr.  niwS).     Iatss. 

Molique,  Bemhard  imd-leek  ).  An  excellent 
violinist.  Uorn  at  Nuremburg,  1802.  Died 
1869.  Wrote  concertos  for  violin,  trios  for 
uinno,  viulin  and  'cello,  and  an  Oratorio, 
** Abraham,"  i860. 

Moll  (Ger.  moll.     Soft,  /'./.,  minor. 

Moito  (Ital.  mOr'td).  Much,  very  much,  a 
g^at  deal. 

Sl^noehord.  an    instrument    composed  of  a 
%  yr    single  string-stretched  over  a  souncling-board, 
^^      along  a  graduated  hcale,  for  measuring  musi- 
/  cal  intervals. 

yflonody.  a  composition  on  one  subject,  gener- 
^X        ally  of  a  sad  character. 


Monte verde,  Claud io,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  his  time.  Born  1566  in  Cremona. 
Died  1651.  He  wrote  operas,  and  deserves 
particular  honor  for  developing  recitative. 

Montre(Fr.  mr)nh-tra  ),  '*  mounted,"  in  front. 
Hence  frequently  applied  to  the  diapason 
stop  in  an  orj^an,  because  its  pipes  are  often 
displayed  in  front. 

Morceaa  (Fr.  m6r-s*^  ).  A  piece,  a  choice  piece. 

Mordent  (Ital.  mor-d&n-t^).  A  transient 
sh.tke  or  beat,  formed  by  the  principal  note 
and  the  next  above.    See  supplement. 

MorCHea  (Ital.  mcVr^-kS),  Moorish.  A  mor- 
ris-dan: c,  in  which  bells  are  jingled  and 
swords  clashed. 

Mor|aeeill.  Francesco  (moi-lSk'-kee),  a  suc- 
cessful and  meritorious  opera  composer,  born 
1784,  died  1841. 

Momlnn^On,  Earl  of,  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  a  composer  of  glees  and 
church  pieces.     Bom  1743  in  Ireland. 

Mortler  de  Fontaine,  bom  1818  at  War- 
saw, the  first  who  played  Beethoven's  gigan- 
tic sonata,  op.  106,  in  public. 

Moore,  Thomats,  an  En.c;lish  poet  and  song- 
writer, b«)rn  in  Dublm  1779.  Published  his 
Irhh  Alelotiif^  in  1823.     Died  1852. 

Moriran.  George  Washbourne,  the  distin- 
guished organist,  living  in  New  York,  was 
born  in  Knti^land  about  1827,  and  came  to 
New  York  about  twenty  years  ago,  where  fi>i- 
a  long  time  he  was  organist  of  Grace  Church. 

MOMclieleN,  Ignaiz,  the  distinguished  piano 
virtuoso  and  teacher,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
Z794.  Studied  with  /adrakha,  ard  later  wiili 
Dionys  Weber  and  dementi.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1815,  and  had  famouci  suct.ess  all 
over  Kuropc.  He  resided  in  London  as 
teacher,  conductor  and  pianist,  for  some  years, 
and  joined  Mendelssohn  as  professor  of  piano 
at  the  Lcipsic  Conservatory,  in  1846,  where 
he  died  in  1870. 

MOMeH  in  Rii^ypt,  an  opera,  or  oratorio,  by 
Rossini,  1827. 

MOMHO  (Ital.  mos'-s5).    Movement,  motion. 

MOMXkoWMlfi,  Moritz  (moz-ko'-skl),  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  composers, 
was  burn  about  1853,  and  resides  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  pupil  of  Kullak,  and  is  a  clever 
piani^it.  His  a)mpositions  are  mainly  for  the 
piano,  and  are  fresh,  musical  and  nielo<li(-us. 

Mp€ette  (m^>-t^t ).     A   motet ;  a   vocal   com- 
^^^posilion,   with    sacred   word>.     'Ilie    lin-:  Ih- 
tween  motet  and  anihcni  is  nut  clearly  dr.iwn. 

Motive,  a  musical  fi>;ure  or  ^erni  employed  as 
a  text.     Sec  Chap^.  1.  and  X. 

Motion,  mode  of  progression.  Khythtnic  M.  is 
progression  in  n<»tc^  of  uniform  value,  01  in  a 
(^articular  rhythmic  Jigure,  ihronuh  several 
measu'cs  orpcriiuU.  Sec  Cih.ips,  Yll.,  VIII. 
and  IX.  I'oLe  M.  is  >imilar.  parallel,  con- 
trary, or  obliuue.  C  ontrapuntal  M.  Im  * '  two 
against  one,'     **  three    against  one,' 


four 


i» 


against  one. 

Mouth  piece,  that  part  of  a  trumpet  or  br.iss 
in>trumcnt  which  is  applied  lu  the  lips. 

Mozart,  LeopoUl,  bom  1719  in  .Au:.'slj|erg.  Dic«l 
1787.  Ho  was  an  excellent  niuician.  and  .1 
tasteful  and  talented  comixiser,  and  xi-i- 
kaiiellnieistcr  to  the  -Archbishop  of  S;«U/- 
burg. 
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Mosart,  Wolft^ang  Amadeu.i,  son*  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  Jan.  37,  1756,  at  Salzburg, 
and  died  1 79 1.    See  Chap  XLV. 

Xvette  dl  Portlcl.  lU  otherwise  known  as 
"  Masaniello,"  opera  in  5  acts,  by  Auber, 
x8a8. 

Xneller,  A.  E.,  organist  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  at  I^ipsic,  was  composer,  for  the 
pi.-ino-forte,  organ,  orchestra,  and  voices. 
1767-1817. 

Mueller,  C.  E.  R.,  an  organist,  pianist,  and 
compo^r.  Bom  in  Chicago  about  1S47,  edu- 
cated at  Stuttgart,  and  at  present  residing  in 
Chicago.  I  s  translator  of  Lebert  and  Stark's 
piano  method. 

Mlirska,  lima  di,  the  brilliant  singer,  was  born 
about  1843,  in  Croatia,  studied  singing  with 
Marches!,  m  Vienna,  and  made  her  debut  in 
1862.  Her  voice  is  a  suprano  of  about  three 
octaves  compass  and  great  execution. 

Mumty,  Jam*s  R.,  composer  of  school  and 
S.  S.  music,  born  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  184 1. 

Slnsette  (Fr.  moo-st^t').  An  instrument  of  the 
bag-pipe  family.  Also  an  air  in  a-4,  3-4,  or 
6-8  of  moderate  tempo  and  smooth  and  simple 
character. 

MumIc  of  the  Future,  a  term  ironically 
applied  some  years  ago  tu  the  music  of  Wag- 
ner. The  name  was  derived  from  his  essay 
under  the  same  title, 

MuMlcal  HlMtor^.  The  best  accounts  of, 
are  BrendcPs  "  Geschichtt  der  Musiky'  and 
ReLssmann's.  Ritter\s  two  small  volumes, 
and  lluUah^s**  Lectures  on  Musical  History,*' 
3re  to  be  recommended. 

nuMlcal  Llbrarlesu  The  best  in  this  coun- 
try are  those  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation,  the  Boston  Public  Librar>',  and  that 
in  Yale  College. 

MumIc  Print  Ins,  from  movable  tyi)cs,  wax 
invented  more  than  a  hundred  y«*ars  a;;o,  but 
only  within  the  present  century  has  it  bct;omc 
able  to  represent  instrumental  mu.>ic  ncaily. 

lllnnlkallseliei!!  Opfer,  "Musical  OfTcr- 
ing."     A  name  given  by  Seb.  Bach  to  a  s-x- 

f)art  fugue  for  strings,  on  a  subject  RJvcn  him 
>y  Frederick  the  (>rcat.  1747.  This  is  :ir- 
ran>:cd  for  the  organ  by  Haupt,  and  played 
by  Mr.  Eddy  and  other  virtuo:>i. 

^Uta  (Ital.  moo'-lS).  Change.  Directs  the 
liorn-player  to  change  his  mouth-piece. 

Hufatlon  HtopH,  organ  stops  not  sounding 
the  8ft.  pitch.  Applied  especially  to  mix- 
tures, quints  and  twelfths. 

^Ute  1  Ital.  sordinOy  Ger.  damp/fr)^  a  contri- 
vance for  de.idciiing  the  sound  of  striiij^cd 
ia->tnimcnts,  by  pinching  the  bridge  and  so 
restricting  vibration. 

Xaaman,  oratorio  by  Costa,  1864. 

!Vul»ii<*o,  or  \abucodonoi4or,  )*  Nebuchad- 
ne/^:»r,"  oper.i  iu  3  acts  by  Verdi,  1842. 

^'a^'hainuiifi:  1  (Jcr.  nUkh'-moong).   Imitation. 

^'aelibaiiar.  Franz  (nlikh  -bowr),  a  noted 
( ii-rin.ni  t«:u.)r,  born  ii?35  at  Schloss  (iies^cn. 

3ta«*li(lruok  C(icr.  nUkh  -drook .».     Emphasis, 

XaclidrufkHvoll    ('(icr.    nSkh-drooks-fol •. 

iMjer^ctic,  empliatic. 

NacllMRtx  .r.cr.  nakh  -sat7\     The  second  half 

of  a  jtcriod. 


!iraehaehlaf|r(Ger.  nitkh^echUIg).  A  passing 
tone  ;  or,  it  one  might  say  so,  an  appoggia- 
tura  after  a  note,  instead  of  before  it. 

XaehMjplel  (Ger.  nSkh'-speeU.  After-piece; 
concluding  organ  voluntary  in  the  ctiurch 
service. 

MaehtatneekeCGer.  nlUcht'-«teek-«).  Night 
pieces  ;  f .  <*.,  '^  nocturnes.*'  A  name  given  to 
Schununn's  op.  33. 

Maejirell*  J.  G.,  an  eminent  Swiss  educator, 
composer  and  music  publisher,  bom  at  Zurich 
Z768.     Died  1836. 

IVieinIa,  a  cantata  by  Goeiz. 

IVaicelclSVler,  a  keyed  instrument  of  5  oc- 
^r  laves,  made  about  1791. 

^aked  Fifths.    Open  consecutive  fifths. 

Xanlnl,  Giovanni,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, the  fir>t  who  wrote  church  music  with 
organ  accompaniment.     Died  about  i6ao. 

Xapleily  School  of.  The  chief  masters  of  this 
class  were  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Leo,  Cotu- 
macctf,  Cafaro,  etc.  The  Conservatories  in 
Naples  were  founded  1535,  1576,  1589,  and 
»584. 

TVapoleon,  Arthur,  a  promising  pianist,  bom 
in  Lisbon,  1847. 

Xaprownik,  Eduard,  composer  and  chief  di- 
rector of  the  Russian  Theatre^  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  born  in  1839.  Studied  at  Prague, 
di>iuigui>hed  himself  in  composition,  and 
became  director  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1861. 

XareM,  James,  Mus.  Doc,  an  English  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  organist  of  \  ork  Minster, 
born  1715.  Died  1781.  Author  of  harp^i- 
chord  lesson^,  collections  of  glees,  catches, 
twenty  anthems,  etc.  Had  little  imagina- 
tion. 

XaMal,  the  reedy,  unpleas;int  quality  of  the 
voice  when  it  issues  iu  loo  great  a  deijree 
throii.;h  tlie  niwiriU.  The  nasal  quality  is 
(■hat.icieri/t;<l  by  to<»  much  prominence  of  the 
i2th  ill  the  overtones. 

\aMaf.  and  ^'axarU.  old  names  for  the  organ 

stop,  now  called  the  "  Twelfth."  ** 

!VaMOliiii,  Sib;L<.tiano  (nil -zA-li'-'-nr*),  Italian 
opera  composer,  bora  in  Pi.;cenza,  1768,  and 
at  the  a^e  of  twenty  appearcfl  with  his  first 
opera.  **  Separate  Nceiies  in  his  operas  had 
talent,*'  says  KeiNMjiaiin,  and  there  were  18  in 
all.     Died  1799  or  1810. 

iVatliral,  a  character  u>ed  to  annul  a  sharp  or 
flat. 

Natural  K^y,  a  name  improperly  applied  to 
1  y\\\M  key  of>(j[  liecaiise  in   this  all  j»itches  are. 
V^  represvntetlLy  stafT-ile^rees  in  the  '*  natural" 
condition. 

\a4iiral  Trumpet,  a  trumpet  without 
V. lives. 

^^atural  Hoale.  the  scale  of  C.  See  Natural 
Key. 

^'aumann,  j.  (1.  (now-in:in»,  a  well  known 
c  >mi)i>Ni.r  in  In-,  ilay,  born  1741  near  DrcNder..* 
Slinlieil  in  I  t.ily,  wlif.-re  lie  prodnt.ed  his  first 
operas.  W  i-;  kajiellnieiNier  a\  I 'rcNtlen,  .ind 
(!i«(l  there  iHoi.  He  left  11  orati^riu-*  and  21 
nia'^'icN,  and  12  operas. 

IVaumann.  Kmil,  £;r.uiilson  of  the  jircrrdin^, 
jiUo  a  c'inipo>cr  of  merit,  w.»s  born  at  ISerlin, 
in  i><J7,  .uid  reNiiies  cluetly  in  Hresdcn.  In 
i'?'^o  he  sur.:ee.li.>il  \V.  Rnst  as  organi>t  of  St. 
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IVava.  Gactano  ^ntt-vUi,  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  of  sinijing,  and  compo!»er  of  vocal  ex- 
ercibes.  Born  i§o9  at  Milan.  Died  1875. 
Amung  his  pupils  was  Santley,  the  baritone. 

XeeeHUftrio  (Ital.  na-uhes-sS  -rT-o),  neces- 
sary. Indicating  that  the  passage  must  not 
be  omitted. 

Neapolitan  Sixth,  a  chord  consisting  of  a 
minor  third  and  minor  sixth  to  a  given  bass. 

Xeok,  that  part  of  a  violin,  or  other  similar  in- 
strument, extending  from  the  head  to  the 
body,  and  carrying  the  finger-board. 

Xeefe,  C.  G.,a  musician  of  some  distinction  in 
his  day,  who  was  Heethoven*s  instructor.  He 
wasorganistat  Bonn.    Born  1748.    Died  1798. 

Xelse  La,  on  le  Nouvel  £gliihard, 

opera  in  4  acts  by  Auber,  1823. 

XeKllffenaa  (Ital  nag-le-jan  -tsS).  Negli- 
gence, carelessness. 

Sleithardt,  August  Heinrich  (nit  -  hXrdt), 
founder  of  the  Berlin  Dom-Choir,  was  born 
at  Schleiz,  1793.  Served  in  the  armv  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  1830  was  made  royal 
music  director.  Died  1861.  Published  a  com- 
pilation of  the  best  church  music,  in  8  vols. 

Xel  (Ital.  nal),  also  AV/A»,  AV/Zf,  Nello  and 
Ntil\  In  the  ;  at  the  ;  as  Nrl stesso  tctti/o^ 
in  the  same  time. 

Sfet  iFr.  n»i'.  also  STett  (Ger.  ii?l).  Neatly, 
clearly,  plainly. 

Xeroil,  opera  in  4  acts,  Ity  A.  Rubinstein,  1879 

Xcrildn.  a  ccU-hmteil  (>ernian  family  of  violin- 
isis,  of  which  M'mc  WilhRlmine  Kormann- 
Nkklda  is  the  nn.»st  distinguished  living 
member.  She  was  horn  at  Hrlim,  1840.  .Mar- 
ried .1  Swedi>li  inu>iLi:in  named  Ludwi^  Nor- 
nuinn.  Plays  much  in  England,  and  is  a 
:-i(Mt  ra\orite  as  leader  of  quartette:>  in  the 
Pnpular  Concerts. 

XetlKTlandM  NchOOl,  The,  embraced  such 
c<>niiH;>iers  as  Dufay,  141$^  Ochenheim,  1513, 
Jos^uin  de  Pr^-s,  1521.  I  his  school  developed 
musical  science,  e>[>ecially  counterpoint, 
earlier  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

IVeakoitllll,  Sigismund  Chevalier  (noi'-komX 
was  born  at  balzsburg,  1778.  Studied  witn 
Michael  and  Joseph  Haydn,  and  appeared  as 
a  composer  in  1808.  He  led  a  wandering  life, 
alway>,  however,  having  good  appointments, 
and  spent  the  last  twenty  years  ui  his  life  be- 
tween Pans  and  I^ondon.  Died  in  Paris. 
1858.  His  two  oratorios,  '*  Mount  Sinai  *'  ana 
'*  David,"  and  his  symphony  in  K  flat,  were 
})layed  several  timei  in  England.  Was  an 
inilustrious  but  uninspired  composer. 

XexUM.  an  old  term  fur  a  phrase  or  sequence. 
Xicllt  I  Ger.  iilkht).     Not. 

XInht  XII  n^eMcliwind  fGer.  nYlcht  zoo  gS- 

schvliul';.     Not  too  quick. 

XiebelnnKen  C^Der  Ring  des  Niebelun- 
gen  " ),  •'  The  Ring  of  the  Niblung."  A  se- 
quence of  four  operas  or  mu^ic-d^amas,  by 
kichaid  \Va{i;iier.  First  performed  1876.  The 
four  operas  in  the  scries  are :  Das  Rkeingvid 
1854,  ^^/>  li'nikiire  iZ^s^^Sit/c/ried  1857-1859, 
Die  Cdtierdmntftteruni  1871. 

Xiecollili,  Joseph,  a  prolific  composer  of  Ital- 
ian operas,  born  1771,  died  1843  at  Piacenza. 
Author  of  9  opera-^,  5  oratorios,  30  masses,  2 
requiems,  100  p.salms,  etc. 


IVIcolal,  Otto  (nVk  -5-11),  composer  of  the 
popular  opera,  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,** was  born  ir  KUnigsburg,  i8io,and  after 
serving  some  years  in  Berlin  as  organist,  ap' 
pearedat  Vienna  as  conductor  in  183^.  Was 
appointed  ^  kapellmeister  at  Berlin  m  1848, 
and  died  in  1849,  j^^'  after  completing  his 
most  popular  opera. 

Nleolal,  Wilhelnri  F.  G.,  was  born  in  1829  at 
Leyden.  Studied  at  Leipsic,  and  then  with 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  and  returned  to  Lev- 
den  as  an  organ  virtuoso.  Is  professor  of  tne 
organ  and  conductor  at  the  Hague. 

liriedermeyer,  Louis(no'-d^r-mi  -?r),  a  com- 
poser of  operas,  motcttes,  masses,  and  teacher 
of  piano,  born  at  Nyon,  on  Geneva  I.ake,  in 
i8o3.  Studied  with  Moscheles  and  FiSrster. 
Resided  mainly  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1861. 

IVIemann,  Albert,  the  famous  German  tenor, 
was  born  1831  at  Magdeburg.  Is'^kammer- 
sflnger"  at  Berlin,  and  plaved  the  part  of 
Siegmund  in  *'  Die  Walktlre  *  at  Bayreuth  in 
X876. 

Klsht-Horn,  a  njime  sometimes 'applied  to  a 
4  ft.  flute  in  organs. 

Nln^ht  JDancerH,  opera  in  a  acts  by  Loder. 
1846. 

!lkleiHon-Ronnf«evllle,  M*me  Christine,  the 
successful  piano-teacher  in  Chicago,  was  born 
at  Christiansiind,  Norway,  Aug.  10,  1845. 
Was  .1  pupil  of  Habcrbicr,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor in  Leipsic,  and  in  1871  came  to  America, 
where  she  has  since  rcMded.  Was  married  to 
Dr.  Rounseville  in  1875. 

NillHOn,  Christine,  the  celebrated  primi- 
donna,  was  born  in  Sweden,  1843,  ^"^^  early 
manifested  her  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
She  played  the  violin  and  sang  fiom  house  to 
house.  Her  voice  attracted  attention,  and 
she  was  sent  to  Stockholm,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  pupil  of  Wartel.  She 
made  her  debut  in  186^  as  Violetta.  In  1871 
she  was  in  America.  Her  voice  is  of  moder- 
ate volume,  great  sweetness  and  carrying 
power, 

Woeturiie  (Fr.  n5k-tQrn),  oXvi  Nottumoy  a 
nocturne.  A  song-like  composition  of  a  soft 
and  tender  character,  as  if  suitable  for  the 
hours  of  night.    Sec  Lesson  XXXII. 

lVode«  that  point  of  a  chord  at  which  it  divides 
itself  when  it  vibrates  by  aliquot  parts,  and 
produces  the  harmonic  overtones.  Any  over- 
tone car  be  prevented  by  striking  the  string 
at  its  own  node. 

Moel  (Fr.  no-?l).     A  Christmas  carol  or  hymn. 

Nohl,  Ludwig  (nol\  a  well  known  writer  on 
music  and  musical  subjects.  < "  Mo/arl's 
I-*lters,"  "  Beethoven's  Let:er>,"  etc.  •  Was 
born  in  Westplialia,  i8',i.  He  was  cilucatetl 
at  Bonn  and  Hcidelbnr^,  and  there  since 
1872  he  resides  as  professor  of  musical  history 
and  a:sthetics. 

]!IIOhr,  Chr.  Friedrich  (nor^  a  violin  virtuoso 
and  condnctor  at  Saxcn-Meinin}:en.  H«  rn 
1800.     Wrote  operas,  a  symphony,  etc.     Died 

1875- 
Non.  not:   no;   as  non  tnclto^  not  much;  /;/»« 
tanU\  not  so  great ;  non  tropfto^  not  too  much. 

Xonc  (Gcr.  no  -n?).  The  ninth.  Als<»  the 
the  last  of  the  lesser  hours  in  the  Breviary. 

IVonet,  a  composition  for  nine  voices,  or  In  nine 
voice-parts. 


(I  aity  ^add^  'X  arm,  e  <rw,  C  €md^  I  ice^  X  iV/,  G  old^  5  odd^  o  dovc^  00  mooHy  fi  lHtt\  u  /'///,  U  Fr.  sju  ud 
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Xon  noblM  I>OBilno,  '*  Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord."  A  celebrated  canon  &ung  as  a  grace 
after  meat,  at  public  dinners  in  Englanu. 

KOII  PlOH  I'ltra,  **  Nothing  more  beyond.  ' 
The  bumptious  title  of  a  piano  sonata  by 
WoelA,  op.  41,  in  lEoy. 

]!Vonne  Man||;lante«  La,  opera  in  5  acts  by 
Gounod.     1854. 

Norma,  opera  in  a  acts,  by  Bellini.     aSja. 

Kormal,  right :  natural  ;  proper. 

Kormal-ton  (Gcr.  nr)r-mir-t(lnK    The  tone    | 
A,  to  which  orchestral  instruments  are  tuned. 

Normal  Mcale,  the  natural  scale.  j 

Normal  Sichool,  a  school  for  teachers.  I 

North,  James  O.,  a  teacher  of  singing  in  St, 
Louis.     Born  about  1830.  ' 

NotatlODt  the  signs  by  means  of  which  music 
is  represented.    S«e  Appendix. 

Not^v  a  sign  of  musical  utterance.  The//VcA 
is  indicated  by  the  staff  degree  on  wtiicn  the 
note  is  playecf ;  the  length  by  the  form  of  the 
note. 

Note  PrlntlDK.  The  earliest  priitting  from 
movable  types  was  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petnic- 
cio,  in  1466. 

Note- Head,  the  oval  part  of  the  note,  which 
occupies  the  pitch-place. 

Note-Stem,  the  line  running  from  the  head. 

Nottebolim,  Martin  Gustav,  compoNcr, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  was  born  near 
LUdenschied  in  1817.  Studied  in  Berlin  with 
Bergerand  Dehn,  and  afterwards  with  Sech- 
ter.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the 
critical  editions  of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn  and  Mo7^irt.  His  compositions 
include  clavier  trios  and  quartettes,  solos  for 
piano,  etc. 

Noorrlt,  Adolph,  a  highly  gifted  tenor  singer 
in  I'.iris,  born  1802.  Died  1839.  Wun  profes- 
sor of  dramatic  declamation  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

Novelletten.  ''  Novellettes,*'  the  title  of  a 
scrieN  of  8  piano  pieces  by  Schumann,  op.  ai. 
1838. 

NovellO.  Vincent,  an  KnKlish  comi>oser,  editor 
and  organist,  was  born  in  I<ondon,  1761.  Was 
organist  in  several  important  churches,  author 
and  compiler  of  much  church  muAic,  and  died 
at  Nice,  1S61. 

XovellO,  Clara,  the  celebrated  soprano,  dauj:})- 
ter  of  the  preceding,  made  her  debut  in  ipx  ;, 
and  was  the  lenilin^  oratorio  and  operant 
soprano  in  Kngland  i^ur  many  )car». 

Novello.  Jose{ih  Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Vincent, 
was  a  bass  >%in^cr,  and  the  founder  of  No\el- 
h)'s  *' Saorcd  Music  Warehouse."  the  first 
depot  of  music  at  a  low  price,  and  the  l>e^in- 
ninK  of  tlu*  present  firm,  "  Novello,  Ewet  A: 
Co."     Iktrn  iSro.     Lives  at  Genoa. 

Noxxe  dl  Flflraro.  I.1-.  ''The  Marriage  <f 
Ki^aro,'*  oi)era  bulla  by  Mozart  [Fig^iro'^i 
Hoy  hzcit  ',  1776. 

NnaiieeM  (Fr.  nU-!fhn-s  ).  Lights  and  shades 
of  cxprension. 

Noll  Blanches.  "Rotless  Nights."  The 
title  of  a  set  »>(  i8  lyric  piano  pieces  by  Stephen 
llcller,  op.  "2. 
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Number.  The  several  pieces  or  sections  of  an 
opera  or  oratorio,  are  numbered  for  con- 
venience oi  reference,  etc.  The  overture  iii 
never  counted. 

Nunc  Dlmlttla.  ''  Now  dismiss  us.**  The 
canticle  of  Simeon,  St.  Luke,  ii :  39,  etc.  A 
vesper  song. 

Nut.  a  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  glued  to  the  neck 
of  the  violin,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  finger- 
board. 

a.  Of  the  bow,  a  piece  of  ebony  or  ivory 
over  which  the  hairs  pass. 

O  (Ital.  o),  or. 

Od  (Ital.  before  a  vowel  ud),  or,  as,  either. 

Oakeley.  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
born  at  Ealing,  July  aa,  1830,  and  educated 
at  Ox.'ord.  Studied  music  with  Dr.  Rlvey  and 
Schneider,  of  Dresden,  and  completed  at 
Leipsic.  in  18^5  wa<  appointed  profe-sor  of 
music  in  Edinburg  University.  Comp<iser  of 
songs,  anthems,  etc.     Is  a  goitd  organist. 

Obbllj^atO  (Ital.  ob-bie.gIf-.tr)).  Necessary, 
obligatory,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Oberon,  romantic  opera  in  3  acts,  by  von 
Weber,  1826. 

Oberthoer,  Chas.,  a  distinguished  performer 
on,  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  born 
March  4th,  1819,  at  Munich.  Resides  in 
I^ndnii,  and  has  composed  an  opera,  mass, 
and  many  coini>ositions  for  harp. 

Oberi^'erk  (Ger.  o  .l^'r-vftrk).  The  upper 
manu.al  on  a  two  manual  organ. 

Obllfirat  (Ger.  Ob-lT-gUt)  IndtspcRsable, 
necessary . 

Oblique  Piano,  an  Knglish  term  for  the 
diag0n.1l  ariangcmentof  .Ntrings,  usual  in  up- 
right pianuN. 

Oboe  t(jer.  o-bo-P).  A  wooden"  reed-instru- 
ment of  two  foot  tone.  It  i.s  played  with  a 
double  rccd.  It  consi><i>,  nf  ii  wooden  tul>e 
about  two  feet  1-.  n>i,  vsitli  >ound  holes  on  the 
sides,  like  a  tliite.  ilas  a  somewhat  plaintive 
and  wailing  tone. 

Oboe  d*  Amour,  an  oboe  exactly  like  the 
usual  one,  but  tuned  iu  A,  a  minor  third 
lower. 

Ob04'  dl  t^accio,  an  old  name  for  an  oboe 
standiU);  in  Y.b  or  F. 

tiboe  Ktop,  an  or^aii  stop  consisting  -.f  im])ing- 
iii^  reeds  ami  conii  al  pii>es  of  a  small  scale, 
usually  iu  the  swell  orj^an.  Owing  to  the 
reed  and  blot  k  b(.iii^  of  metal,  it  huN  a  h.irsher 
t«.>ne  than  the  orthe-itral  oboe. 

Oea  del  t'airo,  "The  Goose  of  Caiio," 
opera  buffa  iu  two  aet>,  by  Mo/art,  1783. 

Oeai'ina  tr)-klf-r«"«'-n;i).  Teira-totta  instru- 
nn.'nt  >onicwliai  ic^eniblin^  the  llagcwlet. 

0*t*uroian,  or  Carolun,  Turlo^li.  one  of 
the  la^t  and  most  faiuuus  of  the  bards  of  Ire- 
land. Iioru  in?o,  I) led  173B,  and  was  famous 
for  \\\-!*  iuiiu'o\i.>,:itions. 

tictlicliord.  ati  iu-trumi"nt  or  system  compri&* 


in. 


li^lil  «M'Uiiil--,  i.ir  seven  tle;;ri.es. 


tictave,  thr  t:i-lith  I'ltic,  in  the  di.itonic  scale, 
aluAC  (-r  hcl"W  au\  other.  The  octa\e  is  the 
m.»,i  perfc"  I  consonance  in  iiiusii:  except  the 
uiii<ioii.  Its  ratio  i.s  2  :  I.  Octaves  arc  equiva- 
lent in  harmony. 

tictave,  an  (»ryan  stop  t»f  diapasnti  quality  and 
4  ft.  tone,  standing  an  octave  above  the  dia- 
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Oetave  Flute,  a  small  flute  an  octave  higher 
than  the  German  flute. 

Octave  Mncceilflionfl,  or  "  consecutive  oc- 
taves," the  parallel  motion  of  two  voices  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave,  are  forbidden  in 
four-part  harmony,  because  they  temporarily 
reduce  the  number  of  parts  to  three. 

Octette,  a  composition  for  eight  voices  or  in- 
struments. 
Ode,  an  air  or  song ;  a  hymn  of  praise. 

Oestcn^  Theodore,  the  famous  arranger  of 
teaching  pieces  for  the  piano,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Dec.  31,  1813.  Learned  various  in- 
struments, and  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
teacher  of  piano-forte.    Died  1870. 

OeUTre  ( Fr.  tl vr),  work ;  composition  ;  piece. 
A  term  used  in  numbering  a  composer*  s  pro- 
ductions in  the  order  of  their  composition  or 
publication. 

OflTenbaeh,  Jacques,  the  famous  composer  of 
opera  buffo,  was  born  at  Cologne,  1819,  of 
Jewish  parents.  Studied  music,  became  or- 
chestral conductor,  and  appeared  as  composer 
in  18^3.  O.  composed  69  pieces  and  143  acts 
within  9$  years.    L).  1880. 

OffertOrinm  (Lat.  5f -  fer  -  to  -  rY  Qm).  A 
hymn,  prater,  anthem  or  instrumental  piece 
played  during  the  oflertory. 

OllDe  (Gcr.  <V-ne),  without.  Okne  hegieitung^ 
without  accompaiiiinent ;  ohne  pedaisy  witii- 
out  pcd.ilj>  (in  organ  music)  ;  onne  ddtnp/cr^ 
without  danii>ers  (with  the  pedal  pressed 
down). 

Old  Hundredth,  The,  a  tune  long  associated 
with  the  looth  P-^alm.  Supposed  to  have 
been  >\ritlcn  as  early  a&  1551. 

Ondejffffiaiite  dtal.  rm-dad-je-Xn'-ti^). 
Waving,  undulating,  trembling. 

Oniffleiir  (Fr.  ^)nh-gUlr).  An  old  term  for  a 
performer  on  the  lyre  or  harp. 

Ollmpiade,  libretto  by  Mctastasio,  composed 
over  31  times,  by  Caldara,  Leo,  Pergolese, 
Ha>>e,  etc. 

Ol.yniple,  lyric  tragedy  iif  3  acts  by  Spontini, 
1819. 

Open  l^lapaHOn  (di-&-pa'-sftn).    The  most 
important   stop  in    an  organ.     It  consists  of 
metal  pipes,  ot  large  scale  and  free  and  solid 
tone,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  tone  of 
the  full  organ. 

Open  Harmony,  or  optn  Position^  a  posi- 
tion of  chords  in  which  the  three  upper  tones 
of  the  chord  do  not  fall  within  the  compass  of 
an  octave. 

Open  Pipe,  an  organ  pipe  open  at  the  upper 
end. 

Open  Xote,  a  tone  produced  by  an  open  string, 
a  free,  uncramped  tone. 

Open  Mtrlnfi;,  a  string  vibrating  through  its 
whole  length.  Open  notes  on  the  violin  have 
more  resonance  than  those  produced  by 
**  stopping.*' 

Opera,  a  drama  set  to  music  for  solo  singers, 
chorus,  orchestra,  scenery,  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion. The  words  of  an  opera  are  called  the 
**  Book,''  or  *'  Libretto."  Opera  dates  back 
to  the  X5th  centurv.  The  principal  schools  of 
opera  are  the  ItaliaHy  in  which  the  singing 
is  the  chief  thing,  the  Frtnek^  in  which  the 
dramatic  action  is  chief  •  the  Gtrmmn^  which 
aims  at  the  complete  union  of  action,  singin)^, 
and  musical  description,  and  opera  6t$j^tt  in 
which  the  absurd  and  laughable  is  aimed  at. 


Opera  HnflTa,  comic  or  buflfb  opera. 

Opera,  Italian.  The  greatest  composers  of 
this  school  were  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Rossini, 
Verdi. 

Opera,  German.  The  greatest  composers  of 
this  school  were  Gluck,  Mozart,  von  Weber, 
and  Wagner. 

Opera,  Ensllah,  opera  in  Eni^lish,  by  Eng- 
lish composers.  Theorincipal  masters  of  this 
school  are  Balfe  and  Wallace. 

Opera»  French.  The  principal  composers 
are  Haldvy,  Harold,  A.  Thomas,  and  Meyer- 
beer, although  the  latter  is  also  partly  Ger- 
man. 

Opera  8e|rla,  a  serious  or  tragic  opera. 

Opera,  Grand,  opera  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  recitatives. 

OperettaySi  little  opera. 

Ophlcleptte  (Of-Y-klid).    A  large  bass  brass 
instrument,  of  deep  and  powerful  tone.     It 
ha;^  compass  of  three  octaves  from  double 
lat. 

IS  (Lat.  d'-pQs,  abbreviated  cp.) ^  Work. 
Used  by  composers  in  numbering  their  works 
in  the  order  of  their  composition  or  publica- 
tion, as  op.  I,  op.  a,  op.  3,  etc. 

OpuM  FoMthnmnM,  a  work  published  afler 
the  death  of  its  author. 

Orajj^e  (Fr.  o-rSzh),  a  stonn.    An  organ  stop 
;  intended  to  imitate  the  noise  of  a  storm. 

'  Oratorio,  a  species  of  musical  drama  consist- 
ing of  arias,  reciiaiives,  choruses,  orchestral 
accompaniment,  etc.,  performed  without 
ydramatic  action  or  scenery.     O.  was  origin- 

^\Xally  performed  as  a  religious  service.  See 
Chapter  XLI. 

Orchestra,  a  full  combination  of  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.  A  full  orchestra  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  eighty  to  one  hundred 
men,  disposed  as  follows :  ist  violins  30,  >d 
violins  18,  violas  10,  *cellos  10,  basses  xo, 
oboes  s,  clarinets  4,  flutes  s,  piccolo  s,  bas- 
soons a,  horns  8,  trumpets  4,  trombones  3, 
tuba  I,  kettle-drums  a,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  triangle  and  cymbal.  In  reducing  this 
the  horns  would  be  reduced  to  4,  ana  as  a 
last  resort  to  a ;  the  trumpets  to  a,  and  the 
clarinets  to  a.  ^  Other  reductions  would  be 
made  in  the  strings.  ^  The  smallest  number  of 
strings  compatible  with  blending  is  5  xst  vio- 
lins, etc. 

Orchestra,  that  part  of  a  theatre  occupied  by 
the  orchestra.     The  chairs  adjacent  to  it. 

OrchCHtrlOn,  an  instrument  of  the  organ 
kind,  arranged  to  be  played  by  means  of  a 
tune-cylinder,  or  barrel,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  an  orchcstr.i.  Large  instruments  of 
this  class  cost  as  high  as  $5,oco. 

Ovifan,  a  wind  in<^tnimcnt  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  pipes  either  flue  or  reed,  and 
played  by  means  of  a  key-board  like  the 
piuno-forte.  It  w.is  invented  from  A. D.  800 
to  1400.  The  essential  p.irts  of  an  organ  are 
a  beli&it's  to  collect  airand  force  it  out  through 
the  pipes,  wtHd-ways^  a  sound'bomrd  or 
•ttiind-chest  containing  the  valves  and  sup- 
porting the  pipe<«,  kcysiat  opening  the  valves, 
and  pipes  for  making  the  sound.  Large  or- 
gans contain  one  large  bellows  with  several 
feedersy  as  many  wind^hests  as  there  are  key- 
boards, and  as  many  valves  as  there  are  keys. 
Concerning  pipes  see  Organ  Stop. 


&  aUy  &  oHdy  tt  arniy  6  ev*^  fi  tnd^  I  iVr,  I  iV/,  0  old^  o  odd^  d  dove^  00  mpon^  A  tute^  &  but^  U  Fr,  sound 
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OlVAn  Mnwle,  music  designed  to  be  played 
upon  the  organ. 

OlVan  Mtop,  or  Reiisier  (German  Stim- 
fi It Hg^  voice).  A  setof  pipes  voiced  alike,  one 
for  every  key  in  a  key-board  of  ati  organ. 
Stops  are  clmsed  as  t/ia^asoH^  including^  the 
op.  diapason,  octave, and  15th  :  strings  viol  di 

Samba,  viol  d*  amour, ftalicional,  keraulophon, 
olce,  and  d ulciaua* /fM/^,  the  flutes,  nieht- 
horn  and  stopped  aiapason ;  reed  the  odoc, 
corno])eonj  trumiwt,  clarinet,  vox  humanu, 
vox  angelica,  musette,  euphone,  trombone, 
bombardon,  etc. 

Origan  MtOp,  or  Draw  Stop^  the  knob  nt  ilie 
side  of  the  key-board,  which  muvcs  the  slidi:-) 
by  means  of  whi^h  the  pipes  <f  a  stop  arc 
shut  off  or  admitted  to  coininunicatiou  wiili 
the  valves. 

OrKan  Builder,  one  who  builds  organs. 

Orsan,  Cbamber,  a  bmall  organ  fur  u>e  in  :i 
nouse. 

OrifanO  (Ttnl.  dr-gS  -no^.     An  or(;an. 

Onrano  Pleno  (Lat.  or-j^ii -no  plii-noi. 
Tull  org.iii  ;  ail  the  stop:i  of  the  ^*  great  or- 
gan '*  druv\n. 

Ornpan  Pl^^nodtal.  ptf-(i'-nr>).  The  full  or- 
gan ;  all  the  stopr>  of  the  }:reat  org;in. 

Orffan  Toueli,  the  piupcr  method  uf  touch- 
ing the  keys  of  an  org.m. 

OrfffUn  Tone,  a  tune  of  uniform  force  from  it^ 
Itcginiiiiig  to  end. 

OriCliil  Point  (called  aUo  Pedal  pot  Ht\  a  bass 
tone  prolonged  for  several  measures  while 
various  coherently  arranged  hariiiunics  are 
performed  by  the  nigher  parts. 

Orican  Trio,  a  composition  arranged  for  ilirec 
sin>:le  parts,  einpluying  twci  maniiak  and  .1 
pcdale.  There  arc  six  »oiiaia:»  of  Hach  writ- 
ten iu  this  form. 

Oripan  manual,  the  manual  kry-board  of  an 
organ.  They  are  de«-ignatcd  us  great,  >weil, 
ciioir,  and  solo  organs. 

OrffUn  PedaUs  the  pcdale  key-board. 

Orjffue  Kxpr<i»MHlve  (Kr.  org  «'gz-pra-sr't). 

The  harmonium,  01  reed  or;:an. 

Oflandl,  Ferdinand,  a  cuinpu.Ncr  and  profes^'ir 
of  singing,  bi»rn  in  Parma,  1777,  appeariTd 
as  opera  composer  in  i^ioi.  Appninied  pr>- 
fessor  in  the  Mailaml  Conservatory  i-O^. 
Died  1840,  Wrote  20  operas,  niasse>,  ino- 
tettes,  and  over  100  different  works. 

OrthO|);rapliy,  the  art  of  correct  .<.pelling.  iu 
obedience  to  which  one  writes  thc*chrc>mati< 
tones  according  to  their  derivation  and  har- 
monic relation. 

OMi»orne,  O.  A.,  a  composer  of  pleasin.;  i>ie''-s 
for  the  piano,  was  bom  at  Limerick:  in  1  '  ' . 
Studied  in  I'aris  and  came  to  lajndon  1^43, 
where  he  since  re'»ides. 

€lHMin  thai.  os-sr-Jt'.  Or,  olherwi>e,  or  eK'-. 
\Vriit«;n  above  the  staff  in  t  mnection  w:Ui 
an  <-:i-icr  or  diQ'erent  arrangement  of  the  same 
pa^a^e. 

ONNin  piu  fln«*ile  dtal.  os-sr-a  pT«o  fil-tshr-- 
h'">,  or  iKe  in  this  nioie  easy  manner. 

ONtinittO  dta".  rK-tr'-nii  -tn».     Obstinate,  mn- 

tiiin-.>M-«,  nncM-inji,  adh'-rnij;  t<»  some  peculiar 
nK'l-'i lie  li^urL-.  or  '^x- mp  uS.  n.'ti-<i. 


Ottava  (Ital.  dl-t2'-v2;.    An  octave  or  eighth. 

Ottava  alta  (Ital.  ai-t!f>.  the  octave  above, 
or  an  octave  higher.    Marked  &z'a 

Ottava  baHifa  (Ttal.  bSs-siO.    The   octave 

below.  Marked  6z'a6€usa ,  or  Spa. 

below  the  notes. 

Otto,  Krnst  Julius,  cantor  in  the  Dresden 
Krruzschulf  and  teacher  of  theory,  was  a 
com{K>scr  of  many  oratorios,  a  operas,  ma*^. 
sonatas,  trios,  songs,  etc.  Born  1804.  Died 
1677. 

Otto.  Rudolph  Karl  Julius,  a  teacher  of  singing, 
and  distinguished  oratorio  singer  in  Berlin. 
Korn  1829  at  Berlin.* 

On  ^Fr.  00),  or. 

Oolibleheir,  Alexander  rno-Df-bT-ch^f).  A 
Russian  writer  about  music,  best  known  by 
his  "  Bi'ctk<n>fn  et  sex  trots  styles^'^  was  l>orii 
in  Dresden  1795,  and  died  al  Nischni-Novgo- 
rod  in  1858. 

OllHeley,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  loos-le),  profes- 
sor of  music  at  Oxford,  a  writer  on  theory, 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  1825. 

Oaverture  (Fr.  oo-vilr-tUr).    An  overture. 

Ovortnro.  an  introductory  instrumental  piece 
to  an  opera  or  oratorio,  or  even  for  sep.trate 
performance.  Overtures  arc  of  two  kind*. 
those  in  form  of  a  sonala-pici:c,  and  iW/*tfMrr/ 
overtures,  coini>o>i;d  chiefly  of  melodies  oc- 
curring in  th«;  work  following. 

P.,  abbreviation  oi  piano  axmI  pcdaie, 

Palmt,  August,  bom  in  Elberfelde,  i8tt,  wa» 
made  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Riga  in 
1X^7.  Has  ci>niposed  four  operas.  His  two 
sons,  Z.(>M.'V  and  /'<i.v/,  are  talented  pianists. 

Pa<*lioll»el,  Johann  (^>akh'-r'l-bM»,  the  imme- 
diate prt;dece»or  of  Selias.  I'ach,  as  com- 
jK'scr.  \sas  born  if-33  at  Nlirnburg,  and  occu- 
pied iiniKirtant  positions  as  organist.  Died 
1706. 

Paclior,  Joseph  A.  (ijJCkh'-er),  pianist  and 
salon  comiK'ser,  was  born  1816  at  Daubro- 
v\it7.  Came,  al  the  a.:c  of  ir,  to  Vienna, 
where  he  afterw.irds  resided.     Died  1871. 

Pac*inl,  (li()vanni  (pU-lslu"  -nr'\  composer  of 
Italian  opera-,  h(»rn  iriyC',  inaile  his  debut  a& 
C'lUiposer  at  the  age  of  ib.  Knd  lived  at  Ven- 
ice,   ami      aftciwanls    at    Milan.       Died     in 

ii>07. 

Plt'On,  a  sonjj  of  n.-juicuii; ;  a  liymn  to  Apollo. 

Paor.  Ferdinan<l  iju'l'-r'!-',  a  cniposcr  of  Itnlinn 
opeia>.  w.is  b«jrn  1771  in  rainia,  wheie  he 
in.idc  his  l"ir"»t  successes  as  a  mniimser.  Later 
lieiivi.dat  I'aii-.  P.  wrote  about  50  oj>era4, 
and  many  oilier  works.     D.  li' jy 

PoiJCnnini.  Ni  olfi  (p.'i;  lin  r>ii  -i">,  the  wonder- 
ful \iolini-t.  wa-.  I'-rn  17S4  at  O'.-noa.  He 
j;rew  up  in  poveity  anil  cruelty,  l.-wt  ]ier- 
^ever«-■d  in  l.i>  --tiuly  of  the  vi-.hn,iii  wlii<  h  he 
rt«.rived  a^->i^tani.c  Ironi  m.iny  >;i"'d  masters, 
antl  in  17  )o  I"  ^ai\  hi»  concert  tim^,  in  which 
he  e\(.ii(d  tiie  a^iouiNlinient  ami  athiiiration 
of  all  Kurope.  Me  hr(Mi;;ht  foith  many  coin- 
Y'■)^iti•'n^  in  new  folnl^,  which  hr  c.ille'i 
Caprii  f  J,  whirh,  with  UachV  <>  si-nat  i-.  -inid 
as  ihr  nio:,t  criminal  .iml  r«;inarkable  wor'K><  l-ji 
tlif  \  i'lin.     Di-  d  M.iv  J7,  1840. 
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Palslello,  Giovanni  rjo-vX -nj^  p8-e-spMo\  a 
celebrated  composer  of  Italian  OLeras,  was 
bom  1741  in  Taranto.  Studied  in  Naples  and 
appeared  as  composer  at  the  age  of  i^.  P. 
traveled  over  Europe,  received  with  distinc- 
tion everywhere,  writing  operas  for  Paris, 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  He  wrote  in 
all  some  94  operas,  and  many  other  works, 
and  died  1815  m  Naples. 

JPaix,  Jacob,  a  prominent  musician  and  noted 
organist,  Imrn  in  Augsbcrg  about  1550.  He 
was  organist  in  Lannigen,  and  made  large 
and  elaborate  collections  of  motettes,  songs, 
dances,  etc.,  by  the  best  composers  before 
him. 

Paladllha,  F.mil  (pit-m-dTl  -X),  a  French  com- 
poser,  was  born  1844  in  Montpelier,  studj^ng 
at  home,  and  with  lial^vy^  showing  almost 
equal  facility  on  several  in>truments,  and 
made  his  appearance,  as  composer  of  a  syni- 

{>hony  in  i860.  He  has  sincc^  produced  a 
arge  number  of  compn^itioni,  including  an 
opera,  three  masses,  very  many  sones,  with 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  a^  well  as  a 
second  symphony,  overture:*,  etc.,  for  opera. 

PaleHtrina,  Giovanni  Picrluigi  de,  (pSl'-es- 
tru  -nX),  the  father  of  It.iliaii  church  music, 
was  born  about  1514  df  1524.  >tudiedat  Rome 
with  Claude  Goudiiiicl,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  comiKiser  in  a  vdlumc  of  four  and 
five-voice  iimnscs  in  I5j;4.  P.  instituted  a 
reform  in  thur<.h  mu«.ic  hy  compusin^  it 
throu^h'.'Ut  liT  ii>.tlf  in^tcuM  of  from  scmlar 
melodic^  .IS  li.id  I'ccii  tin'  prcvi«iii!>  cii^loin. 
Ills  mii^^it:  is  dclicinii^ly  puiu  .iiid  noble.  He 
died  i;i';4. 

Pal lavlollii.  Carlo  (pal  -lU-ve-tx";  -m"),  one  of 
ilic  fiiiv^i  ('I'cr.i  coniiMi>crs  of  his  time,  was 
Iicrn  in  I're^cia,  and  wmked  in  Venice  from 
1'  (■(')  10  111S7.  In  1672  he  was  kai>ellmeister  in 
Die^deu.  He  wmte  many  operas.  Died  1688. 

Pallet,  a  spring  valve  in  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ,  covering  a  channel  leading  to  u  pipe  or 
pipes. 

Palmer,  H.  R.,  Mus.  Doc.  Theorist,  coniposet 
and  conductor.  Purn  1834.  Author  of  many 
popular  works.  His  ''Theory  of  Music'  is  ex- 
tensively used.  Received  tnc  degree  of  Doc- 
tor uf  Music  in  1879.     Resides  in  New  York. 

PAndean  PIpeM,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in- 
struments  of  music,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  reeds  or  tubes  of  different  lengths,  fastened 
together  and  tuned  to  each  other,  stopped  at 
bottom  and  blown  into  by  the  mouth  at  top. 

Panofkn,  Heinrich,  violinist  and  professor  of 
singing,  was  born  at  Preslau,  1807.  Studied 
at  Hrc>iau  and  later  at  Leipsic.  Entered 
uiion  his  c.ireer  as  virilinist,  wait  a  brilliant 
musical  critic  and  curre^^nrndent  of  Schu- 
mann's paper,  and  settled  in  Paris  about  i8a8, 
whore  he  has  published  a  number  of  works 
for  vocal  instruction. 

Pantomime,  an  entertainment  in  which  not  a 
word  Is  spoken  or  sung,  but  the  sentiments 
are  exprcs>ed  by  mimicry  and  instrumental 

music. 

PanMeron,  Auguste  Mathieu.  teacher  of  sing- 
ing and  author  of  many  works  on  it,  was  bom 
in  1796  Dt  Paris,  educated  theft,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Conservatoire  in 
1894.  He  was  the  author  of  several  operas, 
and  over  900  romances.     Died  1859. 


J" 


Panteleon,  aho/an/it/oH,  an  old  instrument 
of  the  dulcirner  species.  Init  larger.  It  was 
more  than  nine  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
had  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  strings  of  cu', 
which  were  played  en  with  small  sticks  Tike 
the  dulcimer. 

PapM[eno  floete  (Ger.  pU-pa-gnun-o  flot-u). 
Pan  s  pipes,  a  mouth  organ. 

Pape,  Willie,  a  brilliant  pianist  and  composer 
of  several  showy  arrangem«;nts  of  favorite 
airs.  An  American,  born  about  1840,  native 
of  Mobile. 

Papperltx,  Benjamin  Roltert,  was  born  in 
Pima,  1826,  and  slhce  1851  teacher  of  piano 
at  Leipsic. 

ParadlHe  and  the  Perl,  a  cantata,  by 

Schumann,  1843. 

JRlCrallel  Motion,  progression  of  two  voices 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  distance 
apart. 

Parallel    FlftllM,  called  also    CoMstcMtivr 
Ht/thSy  progression  of  two  voices  in  the  same 
^iflirection  at  the  interval  of  a  fifth.    Always 
.forbidden. 

P^rlillel  KeyH,  the  major  and  its  relative 
VX   minor. 

Parepa  ROMa,  Kuphrosyne,  the  great  singer, 
uas  lK>rn  in  Edinburgh,  1839,  made  her  debut 
in  M.dta  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1867  she  came 
to  America,  and  awakened  the  most  cnthusi- 
aNiic  admiration.  Died  ir.  I^ndon,  1875. 
She  had  a  large,  pure  soprano  voice,  and 
sang  with  great  fullness  and  steadiness  of 
tone. 

ParlHli-AlvarM,  Kli,  a  distinguished  harpist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  was  boin  in 
London,  1808,  and  made  his  appearance  as 
virtuoso  at  the  age  of  15.  His  tone  was  large 
and  his  execution  elegant.  He  played 
Chopin's  piano-forte  sonata  and  Heethoven*| 
and  Hummers  piano-forte  concertos,  with  the 
greatest  ea.se.     Died  at  Vienna  1847. 

Parlando,  (Ital.  pSr-lSn'-d5),  accented,  in  a 
declamatory  style. 

Parody,  music  or  words  slightly  altered  and 
adapted  to  some  new  purpose. 

Parry,  John,  an  English  musician,  bom  1776 
in  Denbigh t,  and  became  very  celebrated  as 
a  harp  virtuoso  and  composer  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

PamonM,  Albert  R..  a  pianist  teacher  and 
composer,  the  translator  of  Wa^jner  s  "  Ucf- 
thovcn,"  born  in  ln«li.uiaj>f>liN  .il)«uit  i8so,  and 
educated  at  Iterlm.     KcMd«.->  in  New  York. 

Part,  the  music  for  cai  li  separate  voice  or  in- 
strument. 

Parte  k\\.a\.  par-it')-  A  pan  ;  a  lulcinan  opera. 

Parte  <;'antante  dtal.  pUr-ti^  kUn-t2[n-t(^). 

The  singing,  or  vocal  part. 

PartlmentO  dtal.  i>Ur-tr>-mtln -tO).  An  ex- 
ercise, figured  bass. 

Partitor  (Ger.  pUr-tT-toor').  A  score ;  full 
Score.     See  Score. 

Partita  (Ital.  p2fr-te  -tS).  An  old  term  synony- 
mous with  variation. 

PaM  I  Kr.  p^t.    A  step  ;  a  dance. 
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PaMdHoop,  Jules  (ji>oI  pS-de-Ioo',  the 
foiiiKier  of  ptipular  cla^ical  coucltis  in 
France,  was  l>iirn  in  Paiis  in  2819.  Eiluc.ited 
at  the  Cons?r%'utoryf  where  in  1833  he  took 
the  fir<»t  iiri/c  fur  piano-pl.-tyin^.  Appeared 
in  1851  ai  direcli^r  of  the  SiHi'cty  o/inuMi^ 
Arti\ts^  whtoe  ini«i»iori  it  was  to  intriMjm.e 
classical  niii-iic,  in  uhich  he  h.is  heen  very 
successful,  and  has  gained  the  approval  and 
favor  of  the  public. 

Paw  Meal  (Kr.  pU-sllI).  A  dance  by  one  iK:r> 
former. 

PaMMaeaffllo  (Ital.  pSs-siC-kill -yn-ui.  A 
s|N:cie'^  of  chiciMi,  a  slow  dame  in  '^•4  limr, 
the  music  coiiNisiiii^  of  divisions  or\ariati  >ii» 
on  a  jjroundbat:*,  and  always  in  a  luiuur  ki-y. 

PaNMarallle  i.Fr.  pils-siCkai ).     A  pas>;ica,ilio. 

PaMHaK^,  any  plirasc  or  vhf>rt  p^rti'^n  (•f:\n  air, 
or  other  ci>iupii>itiiiii.  Als«i  used  f'«r  crar'ourtj 
Passaj^rs^  those  p.irt.t  of  .1  pie»  c  which  prcduce 
an  tffttt^  but  do  uot  buloiii;  lu  the  melody  of 
the  piece. 

PaMMasiO  (Ital.  p*is-sUI-jC'-rii,  a  pass.i{<;e. 

PaNNaincsxO  ill.d.  f>:is-'.;(-mrit -^o).  an  old. 
slow  d.incu,  littli:  ditVciin.;  from  the  action  of 
walkin,;. 

PaHMepi4>ll  .  Kr.  jMi-'.-pr'-a' I.  a  Nrtrt  of  ji^,  a 
lively  I'lil  Fr«Mii  h  dance  in  3-4,  3-S,  c.-r  t-i 
time  ;  a  kiiu!  of  niiiiuei. 

PaMMlllIC  IKoteM,  nolci  wliich  d<i  not  1>el<>n:; 
to  lit':  harnutny,  but  serve  to  connect  thj-c 
that  are  CNsential. 

PaMMlon  MoNle-,  music  com|K>sed  for  holy 
week. 

PaMMlonif  HUMlk.  Rach  wrote  four  iMr>sion 
oratorios  the  bctl  known  of  which  it  that  ai.- 
cordin};  to  St.  Matthew,  in  17.^1^. 

l*aMMlonatO  (Ital.  pU-.-sr'-r)-nii  -toj.  ra«»Nioii- 
ate,  impassioned,  with  ferv'ir. 

I'UNtU,  (iiiidotta  <i;wi"-dr't'-ta  pils'-ta),  a  f.i- 
ni-iii>  dr.iniaiic  singer,  iiorn  at  Coino,  i7><:', 
Mi.i-|i-  lii.T  dcliut  at  \'eriina  in  xS^^,  an  1  ^  ui.; 
\vii:i  ihi  ^ri-.il>--l 'nIKi  ess  thr>iut;h>>ut  Kiii->]><.. 
II'T  V'i-<:  wa-«  iif  lar>;e  comI>a^^,  and  >cry 
l-'Mviiii  il.     1  >!•■■!  1S65. 

PaMtiolo  Ii.il.  lU'.-H'l -t'.he-o),  a  medley,  an 
op'-ra  tii.i-i':  up  -Mil  'it"  >onK«,  etc.,  by  v.iri-m- 
cnip  jMt-. 

HtOral,  a  in:iNii  .il  ilraina  on  a  rural  vulijci  t. 
AUii.iii  iii-truuKiit.il  •-  •in|MJMtion  in  pa'^t'ii.il 
style. 

PaMtoralt*  •  It.il.  pa— tr»-rl£  -b").     Pastoral. 

PaMtorolle  (Fr.  pa-.-to-n'l  ).     A  p.isloral. 

Patt'tleo  iltal.  iiil-tfi -n~  k<>>.     Pathetic. 

PatimeiitO  tital.  p^-to-uian'-to).     AiHicti 'H 

>;rief.  surTrrin^. 

I*atti,  Ailcliiia,  anil  Carlotta,  si^ters,  diotin- 
jjiiihi  d  sKiji'i ».  ( "(J » ■".'//.»  w. IS  born  at  Fl  u- 
r  ii<  •-.  i-4>,  aii-i  i-  111  >l  111  tor  h«.-r  delicate  .'iiid 
liidli.int  IN' ■  nil' •II.  .  I  ./('.V'.'.i,  burn  at  Madiid, 
1 -^  ,.  -.iii^  i:i  I-  III  I'll-.  .It  an  early  a'^e,  airl 
-iii.i-   I.    .,  h.i-  i-iiiijiiud  tlie   hi;;; best  rank  in 

Imii  ■■p'-. 

Paiirr.  Frnsi  ip. ivM  .  pianist  and  composer. 
w.l^  li-Tii  III  Vii  iin.i,  !!•-•'■.  si  lulled  therewith 
I>ir.i.  1  i:id  Sii  .i«i,  .iikI  I. iter  with  Mo/art's 
Ml  «'ii'l  ^"11.  In  i.-.^i  l:i-  I  anic  to  London, 
wruTf  hi;  lias  siiu;p  ie>-idt-d.  l-*  a  successful 
I'luio-^f  I.  but  lM-..t  knrjvtn  by  his  editions  of 
>i  liiiiii. inn's  wi-rks,  rt< . 


> 


I 


Pauke  ((;er.  pou-kei.    A  kettle  drum. 

Paul,  I^r.  Oscjr  ipowl>,  professor  of  musical 
science  in  the  Uni\crsiiy  :ii  I^ip»ic,  was  born 
1836  at  Freiwaldau,  studied  theology  at  the 
University  of  Leijisic,  as  well  as  music.  _  In 
1866  he  was  app'iuiied  to  his  preswnt  ifositioii, 
in  which  lie  has  distin;^uished  hinisel  .  Is 
teacher  of  the  piano  in  the  Conservatory. 

PailMe,  a  delay  or  sudJen  cessation  of  rhythmic 
movement  by  the  ppdouKation  of  a  tiuie  or 
Chora.  The  character  ''T^  which  requires 
thi^ 


Pavaiia  (Ital.    pS-ytt'-nX),    a    grave,    »tatcly 
|ce,  which  took  its  name  froin/<irY>,  a  i>ca- 
It   was    dani.rd    by  princes    in    their 
intles.and  laiiics  inf;ouns  with  loni;  train<i, 
rhoM;  inotii'iis  rejicmbied  those  of  a  peacock'k 
^ail.     It  was  in    3-4  time,  and   generally  in 
three  strains,  e.tch  repeated. 

Pavilion  (Fr.  iijC-ve-yonhX  The  bole  of  a 
hctrn  or  other  uind  instrument. 

Pavilion  <*lllnolM  (Fr.  p3-ve-yrinh  &hr>- 
nw:t'.  \\\  in>trinneiit  with  iiutncrons  little 
Iv  lis,  wbi<.  h  iiiii>.tit  brilliancy  to  lively  pieces 
.ind  pi>ni]MiU:i  military  marches. 

Pax,  K.iil  Filvv.M  i,  organist  fif  the  chanty 
I  liiif  II  in  H'  I  III),  w.is  l>i)rn  at  (ylo^aii  in  1803. 
A   ('oMi^ r  of  iii'irs  s-mgs,  and  instructive 

pi.in-/ jnetrs.     I»ii-diJJ67. 

I*e<lal,  cif  or  pertaining  to  the  foot.  Hence 
i/.i «.'/»»-  /t"f/ii/,  the  bxer  by  which  the  fo«*t 
r.iiM*s  the  dampers  lr-iin  contact  with  the 
string-* ;  ii\ft f>t;iti{.  a  Irver  c»pcr.itinjj;mechan- 
i'.m  tor  dniiiiilsbiiit;  the  tone  ;  ^nv// /('i/it/, 
a  lever  for  ii|xT.illii.:  tlio  blinds  r>f  the  *^  swell 
i'r.;an  ;  '  Ao//- r.vjYii.'////.\'/f'i/.i/,  by  means  nf 
wbii-l)  a  toiic  is  pii>!->:i.;(.-u  after  the  finger  is 
rcnuiviMl  iV  •111  the  kt\ . 

Podal  PhinO,  a  ]iiaii)-l'<rte  t'ltted  with  organ 
pC'Sais  t-)r  prai  ti-  c. 

IVdul    I'oillt,  m:«:  I  >r^.iii  roiiil. 

Prdlil  ll«»|»|»iO.  •loii'i.;.-  i!,.;  pedals,  that  Is, 
y\  ly  wiiii  \t'}\\\  li-(;t,.i  •!irci:ti->ii  in  organ  play- 
ing. 

Pcdali^.  ('oinbjii.iti'iii.  ]M  •l.ils  fir  ilr.iwin;^  stops 

ill  ibi:  or;;aii. 

Pcll4*t|>rllli.  Aii^i  1  .  ;.t'':-l.'-^n"'  -!n'  .  A  dra- 
in.iti<-  I- ■■iiji-iN'-i,  !■  1:1  in  I'oiii.i  about  fo^i;. 
III'.  ihriT  ■■ji'  I  I-  ai'-  •  II'  n  ■.;i\«-n.  Kt^Hizvi.i 
I-  -.1,  .'  f  •'  ...'.  .M  .//  .'.'.  »;_;Mi'.i  X"^34.  /.''  tii<t'r- 
/  "  .■  ■   •.■     i»i»  I  ■  11. 

IVllNONO  (  ltal.i"-n  ••■>   -/ri'.    rcii-.ivi:ly.  iiK»urn- 

t'.iii\ . 

I'eiltarliord,  .111  iii>tr-.nn'-n(  with  fiM-  strings, 
a  s'.i'.c  or  systc-in  i-l  Ii\  1:  iIliI-  luir  s  ■iiinl  ■». 

Pontat4Mil<*    Ncalc.   a   ^-.d'-  of   t~i\r    notes, 

"■•iiMiUin-'.  I  I'.l- -1  ill'.  .*M  oti  li   sc.ib  .  .in-l  '.jini- 
l.ir   I  I  I'.i'  iii'i'i<-rii  <!i  II    tii-    iii.ii-'r    oi..il<'  with 


r  'iirth  .Old 


iiitti-il. 


SI-%  '  III  11   ii'-;4I<  «•■«  I. 

P«»pu«<»ll,  I-'iiiiMi  rill  Ut. .ph.  w.i>  b.irii  at 
Im-i  Im  !•'■  -.  w  l.<  e  li-  lis  ''1  -■••  \  1  .os,  w  l;i;il  be 
w>-iil  I  I  !!■  li.iii '.  w  l.t-M- hi-  liisi  I ->iiip.--itii)ii> 
w<-ifr  pui-l:  .in-'.,  .1:1'';  I 'i' 11  t"  I'.n^l.iiii',  w  here 
Ijf'  n  aiiVT'l  .;ie.it  .'tiirs-  i>«  .1  (■oiii|i-)si.  r.   Died 

Pcr(l<>ii«lo-  li.i!.'.  ar-'!iiii  -«!•'•■.  IVrdeiitloMl 

■Il.il.p.ir  '.I-l  ■!■■  /<■■.  <  iiailii.d!\  di-crr.i-.iii;' 
il;i-  i.i-.-  ,iii-!  t"i--  liiii'-  ;  ■".yin^  aw.i\  ;  l-i-iM>in- 
i:i.;  f\'.:i    I. 


.1  iiiV,  a  ,t.n.  a  .i»  /.v.  '• 


•  ■  f  ».■.».  i  /  .-,  I  //«',  r»  .'.■/.  •'»   •  i  t\  o   .»  ■:■ 
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Period,  a  melodic  or  harmonic  formation  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  siections,  of  which  two 
must  Htand  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.    See  Part  Second. 

PerklnM,  Henry  S.,  a  teacher' and  writer  of 
choral  music,  was  born  at  Stockbridge  Vt., 
March  ao,  1833.  Studied  music  at  Boston, 
and  commenc^  his  work  as  conductor  of 
musical  conventions  in  i860.  Is  author  of 
about  twenty  collections  of  singing^lass  and 
convention  music. 

PerklnM,  Jule  E.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
good  pianist  and  composer,  and  a  fine  bass 
vingcr,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  184^. 
Studied  singing  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  madfe 
his  debut  in  opera  there  about  1808,  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  In  1873  ^^  joined  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Company  in  London.  Died 
at  Manchester,  England,  1875. 

Perklnfi,  W.  O.,  Mus.  Doc.  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  about  1829. 
Studied  in  Boston,  conducted  conventions, 
etc.,  since  i860.     Resides  in  Boston. 

Peroe,  Fran9ois  Louis  (pern),  a  learned  French 
teacher  of  musical  theory  and  composer. 
Bom  1773  at  Paris.     Died  1832. 

PerMlanI,  Josefo  ( par-se-U'-nij).  An  opera 
composer.  Bom  in  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  1805. 

Perti,  Giacomo  Antonio  (piir  -te).  A  notable 
coTnfK>ser  of  the  <»ld  school.  Born  166 1.  His 
first  mass  was  produced  undci  his  own  direc- 
ii«»n  in  St.  Peter's  in  i68<j.     l>iccl  1756. 

PercoHNloil  (Eng.  Der-kQsh  -on).  Striking, 
.is  applied  to  instruments,  notes  or  chords; 
or  tlie  touch  on  the  piano-forte. 

IJerfit'Cf,  complete,  satisfactory.  The  perfect 
consonances  arc  unison,  octave,  fifth  and 
fourth. 

Perfect     Cadence,     a    cadence    consisting 

/essentially  of  the    chord    of    the    dominant 

/  seventh,  followed   by   the   tonic,  both  chords 

Sr      uninvcrtcd,  and  the  soprano  and  bass  having 

the  tonic  in  the  last  chord. 

Perpetual  Canon,  a  canon  without  an  end- 
ing, like  a  round. 

Pesante  (Ital.  p$-zfln'-t6).  Heavy,  ponderous, 
with  importance  and  weight,  impressively. 

Pesehka-lientner,  Minna  (pSs-khlt  lolt'- 
n^r).  A  brilliant  singer,  long  a  favorite  at 
Leipsic,  and  heard  in  this  country  in  1871. 
Born  1839  in  Vienna. 

Pentaloxal,  Johann  Heinrich  (p&-tl-15t-zi), 
the  celebrated  teacher,  was  born  in  Zurich, 
17441,  and  devoted  himself  to  improvinjg  the 
method  of  teaching  children  by  presenting  to 
them  *'  the  thing  before  the  sign. 

Petrella,  Enrico  (an-re -kS  pft-CrM'-tll),  an 
Italian  composer  of  operas.  Bom  in  1813,  in 
Palermo,  eaucated  at  Naples,  and  produced 
at  the  age  of  15  his  first  o|>era.  Was  author 
of  about  twenty  operas.    Died  1877  in  Genon. 

Pen(Fr.  pAh).     Little,  a  little. 

Pexase  (Ital.  pi.  pat-s8).  Fragments,  scraps, 
select,  detached  pieces. 

Pfeife  (Ger,  p(I'-l%).    Pipe,  fife,  flute. 

PfpllTer,  Oscar,  pianist,  born  at  Vienna,  1828, 
made  concert  tours  i|4s-i869  in  Europe.  In 
1864  went  to  Rio  Jancim,  wiiere  also  ne  had 
fine  success.    Composes  for  the  piano. 


sT 


Pflnchanpt,  Robert  (pfloog  howpt),  a  briU 
liant  pianist.  Bor.i  1833  in  Berlin,  ^studied 
with  Liszt.     Died  1863. 

PhantaMie  (Ger.  f&n-tO-see  ).  Fantasy,  fancy, 
imagination. 

Phlildor,  Franfois  Andr^,  a  French  opera 
composer.  Born  1726.  Died  in  London, 
1795.  P.  was  the  inventor  of  French  comic 
opera,  of  which  he  composed  93. 

Phllharmonie,  lovers  of  harmony,  a  society 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  musii*. 

PhiloflOphy  of  Art,  the  relation  of  art  to 
the  human  mind.     See  Part  Four. 

PhOnCk  (Gr.  fo-ni5).  The  voice,  a  sound  or 
tone. 

Phonetlk  (Gr.  fS-n&t'-Yk).  System  of  singing, 
or  of  notation  and  harmony. 

PliraAO*  a  short  musical  sentence,  a  musical 
thought  or  idea  which  makes  sense,  but  not 
complete  sense. 

PhraMlnflf,  the  art  of  uniting  tones  into 
phrases,  and  separating  phrases  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  proper  modulation  of  the 
sound  so  as  to  express  the  musical  idea. 

Phryilfian,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes. 

Phyfiliarmonlea  (Gr.  fTs-hitr-m6n  .I-kl). 
An  instrument,  the  tone^f  which  resembles 
that  uf  the  reed  pipes  in  an  organ, and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  thin  metal  tonsues, 
of  a  similar  construction  to  those  of  the  nar- 
inonium.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  stop 
in  the  orzun  with  /rec  reedsy  and  with  tubes 
of  half  the  usual  length. 

Plae.ere(Ital.  pt»-a-tsha -rf ).  Pleasure,  incli- 
nation, fancy  ;  a  piacert-^  at  pleasure. 

Piacevole  (Ital.  po-tf-tshu-v6-l£).  Pleasing, 
graceful,  agreeable. 

Plaelmento  (Ital.  pd-K-tshe-mun  -to).  S«b 
piactrt. 

Pianino  (Ital.  pd-tt-nS-no).  A  small  piano- 
forte. 

Piano  (lul.  pe-il'-no).    Soft,  gentle. 

PlaiCendo  (Ital.  pd-ft-jan'-dd).  Plaintively, 
sorrowfully. 

Piano-forte.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  piano-forte  is  the  use  of  an  elastic  ham- 
mer to  strike  the  strings.  Han  been  j[radually 
evolved  through  countless  modifications  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  Steinway  6l  Sons 
are  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  experi- 
menters during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Piano  a  queu  (Fr.  pe-a  -no  11  kUh ).  A  grand 
piano-forte. 

Piano  li^Ore,  a  series  of  staves  arran>;cd  f<ir 
representing  vocal  music  and  its  piano-forte 
accompaniment. 

PlattI,  Alfred,  the  celebrated  'cellist,  was  bom 
in  Bergamo,  1833,  and  ajipcared  in  public 
with  great  success  at  the  a^e  of  16.  In  1846 
he  first  came  to  London,  where  for  the  most 
part  he  has  since  resided.  Is  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  'cello  and  piano. 

Pibrorh  (pe  -br5k).  A  wild,  irregular  species 
of  music,  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, performed  ou  the  bagpipe. 

PiechlettatO  (hal.  pf-ke-St-tX  -t5).  Scat- 
tered, detached.  In  violin  playing  it  means 
that  sort  of  staccato  indicated  by  dots  under 
a  slur. 
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Plcclnnl,  Nicolas  (pr't-uh«'-ne),  known  under 
th«  name  Piccini^  a  celebrated  opera  co-.ii- 
poser,  the  rival  of  Gluuk,  was  born  in  1728, 
near  Naples.^  Educated  at  Naples.  Appeared 
as  coinpo^icr  in  1747,  which  w.is  the  bej^inn'ng 
of  alone  and  brilliant  car  er  as  opcr;i  com- 
poser. P.  lived  chielly  at  Maples.  Died  at 
rassy,  1800. 

Plorliinl,  Louisi,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  b'>rn  in  1766  at  Naples,  and  was  aUo  a 
very  good  composer.      1).  1827. 

Piceolomllll,  Marie  (pok'-kft-lo-me  -nr>),  a 

K leasing  sillier,  bf>rn  at  Siena,  i8t6.     Made 
er  debut  at  Turin  in  1855.     Came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  185^. 

Mece  (Fr.  pr»-riN  ).  a  composition  or  piece  of 
music ;  an  opera,  or  drama. 

PK^nO  (Ilal.  pf*-ii-no».     Full. 

PietOIKO  ( Ital.  p^-il-tu'-/o).  Compassionately, 
tenderly.  Implying,  aUo,  a  railicr  slow  and 
sustained  movement. 

PlflTerarl ( Ital.  pi.  pef-lT'-ra-re).    Pipers. 

Plllit^'*  August  (pT  ISt-tei,  a  composer.  Born 
at  Houchain,  1^10,  educat(;<I  at  Pons.  Brou^^hl 
out  his  tipit  opera  ab(»uc  1854. 

Pintle  (Fr.  p«iuh-sri.).     Pincheil.  Sea  pizzicato. 

« 

Pip<^,  any  tii]>e  formed  tif  a  reed,  or  of  metal  «>r 
wood,  which  lx*iMg  blown  into  at  one  cii'l, 
produces  a  musiial  sr^und.  Tlie  ///<',  whi<:h 
was  originally  no  mere  than  a  simple  o.itrii 
straw,  was  one  of  the  earliest  instruments  by 
which  mu<«ical  sounds  were  attempted. 

PIpeM  of  Pan.    See  Pandean  Pipes. 

PleMendel, 

German 

Played    and  conducted    in  all  the   princiiMl 

cities  in  Europe,  and  died  1755. 

PlNtOn  (Fr.  iiU-tonh).  A  val\e  in  a  brass  iii- 
sinimont.  Hence  comet  u/istoHy  cornet  with 
v.ilves. 

Pltcli,  means  "  point,  '  the  hiehness  or  lownosr. 
of  !>uun(ls.  That  quality  of  tones  which  de- 
pends oil  the  mpidilY  of  the  vibrations  pro- 
ducing them.  Pitches  are  named  by  IctteiN, 
as  A,  A  sharp,  H,  C,  etc.  'ihe  different 
octaves  are  distinguished  as  /«i'X<i  srnn//^ 
cnci'  marked^  etc.,  namely.  Middle  C  and 
the  six  dCkireC'?  above  it  l«elong  to  the  "  (»nce- 
markcd  i»ct.ive"  and  written  «"',  a, etc., ore',  u', 
e  ,  etc. ;  the  octave  above  thisisthe  *' twii  «■- 
marked  octave'*  c  ,  rl  \  c  ,  f  ,  etc.  Thr 
oct.ive  bel.'W  middle  C  i?.  the  "small  octavK," 
written  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  the  octave  below  thi.s  the 
*'  larjje"  octave,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  below  this  tho 
*'«loublo''  octa\c,  CC,  1)1),  etc.  Pitche?,  are 
also  di^liii.;uish,d  as  *'8ft,"  "4ft,"  "  aft."  or 
"  lOli,'*  ac'.onling  to  the  len;;th  t)f  thf  pipes 
priKJuciiii*  them.  (>r;;.iu  stO]is  are  de>iKnated 
in  tiiis  way  according  to  the  len;;th  of  the  pi|<e 
priidiiciir.;  the  tone  for  the  finger  key  tw:* 
oct.ivesi>eli>w  midiileC.  Thestand.ird  pitcii 
is  8ft.  A  '•top  of  this  piti.h  gives  for  every 
n'lte  rounds  ajr«jcing  with  the  \oice;  i<'ft. 
st'.ips  K'^e  s(»uiids  an  octave  lower  ;  4ft.  stup-* 
ail  cnjt.u  o  hii.;hi.T,  vTt.  an  octave  higher  still. 

PItrll,  ('f»:.ci  It.  Fn.nch  pitch  is  alx^ut  522  vi- 
br.«iioiis  per  secund  for  middle  C.  Concert 
pit>:h  i<>  higher,  abiiUt54o. 

Plu  Ital.  |M"-tx»i.  More.  As //«  rt/A'^'^v,  more 
alk-.:i'>;  //«  y<?r.'i-,  moie  r>rte  ; //«  moti\ 
iiuicker,  ei« . 


J*  Johann   George,  a  distinguished 
violinist.     Rom  at  iCarlesburg.  16S7. 


PIxIm,  Friedrich  Wilhclm.  an  organist  in  Mann- 
heim, 1770,  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  VoRkr.  Au- 
thor of  a  numoerof  works  for  organ  and  piano. 

PiXSleatO  a  tal.  pet  -  5?  -  kH  -  tr>  J.  Pinchtti, 
meaning  that  the  strings  of  the  violin,  violon- 
cello, etc.,  are  not  to  be  played  with  the  bow, 
but  pinched,  or  snapped  with  the  finger*, 
producing  a  staccato  effect. 

Plarldamente  (Ttal.  pia-tshS'-dK-m&n-tS). 
Calmly,  placidly,  quietly. 

Plac^lf  ancient  modes  in  which  the  melody 
y  ^was  confined  between  the  dominant  and  il» 
\r    octa%-e. 

Pla|(al  Cadence,  a  cadence  in  which  the 
final  chord  on  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the 
harmony  of  the  sub-dominant. 

Plain  MoniCf  or  Plain  Chant,  the  name 
^iven  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  chant  when  in 
Its  most  simple  state  and  without  th(>se  har- 
monic appendages  with  which  it  has  since 
been  enriched.  The  ancient  music  for  the 
psalms  and  liturgy. 

Plaintif  vFr.  pltlnh-tSf ).     Plaintive,  doleful. 

Pla(|  ue  ( Fr.  p1!t-ka  ).  Struck  at  oncty  without 
any  arpeiy;io,  or  embellishment. 

Plaquor   (Fr.    pia-ku).    To  strike   at   once, 

speaking  of  chuids. 

PlePlPlim  (T.at.  pir-k  -  trClra).  A  quill,  or 
piece  (if  ivory  or  hard  woo<I,  used  to  twitch 
the  sitings  of  the  tuanJolinCs  lyre,  etc. 

Plein  Jen  (Fr.  planh  zhU\  Full  organ.  The 
term  is  aKo  ai)v>lied  to  a  mixture  stop  of 
several  ranks  01  pipe:>. 

Fleno  (Lat.  pla-nr.;.  Full.  See  "  Full  Organ.*' 

Pleyd,  Ijjnaz  (pll  -T'l^  composer  of  a  great 
number  <.<f  instruni(-nt;il  works,  was  bum  the 
twentv-f"urih  S'-n  -  f  his  father,  about  1757, 
near  Vienna.     l)icd  1S31. 

Pleyel,  Camille,  <li'i«st  son  of  the  preceding. 

aUo  a  good  <.oinp<>^ei ,  w.i-.  born  at  Slras.tburg, 
1792.     Died  in  i'aiis,  \>i>^i* 

Plil*0  ■T.at.  pit"  ko).  A  kln«l  of  ligature  used 
in  t!u:  old  iuu>ic,  as  a  si^u  of  hesitation  or 
pau-<e. 

Pnciiniafic  IjCVOr,  a  contrivance  for  di- 
tninishiii;;  the  wei>;ht  (-f  touch  (mi  larsc  organs, 
in\<nied  by  Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  I«ondon, 
and  .iflerwards  of  Marseilles.  It  consLsts  Ol 
a  small  belli.-ws  aln)i:i  1.^  imhesby  3,for  e\ery 
ki  y.  W'Im.ti  the  k<  y  is  ]>ie>scd  it  ooens  a 
\  .live  ij:to  iliis  Ic'llows,  whii  h  is  imnieiliatcly 
inflated  asid  ihcK.i-y  f.i"'ns  the  vaUcs  belong- 
in;^  to  the  key  tonchfi.  '1  he  "  pneumatic 
aciion  "  c<.-inpl'.-tely  soft*  ns  the  toui.h,  which 
on  lai;;c  oi^^.iia  anviunis  to  several  pound> 
per  key,  but  it  re>nUs  in  a  lo^s  of  time.  ^  In 
order  to  dnnini^h  this  a->  much  as  possible, 
the  nnciinialr  s  are  op't.itcd  by  a  *'  heavy 
wind,"  of  a  pr'.>?--.iire  c<|iial  to  a  column  of 
w.itcr  (i  iu':liu^  hi^h,  nr  th-  rcaiiouts. 

Po«»li«»ttC  <  Tr.  pr».>.yn't).  A  kit,  a  small  violin 
u^cJ  by  d.iucin^  masters. 

POCO  iltal.  po-ki"'.  I.itiK':  .t> /<!..»  ,i//»,  r>,  Iii- 
tle  by  iiillc  ;  u.:  f>,\o  ii.iagi,\  a  little  adagio. 

Polll,  K.irl  l-'crilinand  1  jioli,  ilu-  j-ipnlar  author 
of  "  M  ./.lit  and  Il.iVtlji  in  l.onilon,''  lii-i^ra- 
phy  of  II. twin,  ct'.,  is  au  or^ani>t.  and  w.i> 
l»'rn  18?)  at  licriin  and  studied  in  Vieiuia 
with  StxliHir. 

I*ol  (Ital.  ])"•  -«"•  ■.  Then,  after,  aflerwar«l  :  piano 
p.->i /ot:i\  sotl,  tfn.n  loud. 
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Polacca  (Ital.  po-llk  -kS).  A  Polish  national 
dance  in  3-4  time  ;  a  dance  tune  in  which  an 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fir&t  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure. 

Polka,  a  lively  Bohemian  or  Polish  dance  in 
2-^  time,  the  first  three  quavers  in  each  bar 
being  accented,  and  the  fourth  quaver  unac- 
cented. 

Polonaise  (p51-4y-n&z).  A  movement  of  three 
crotchets  in  a  measure,  the  rhythmical  pausie 
coming  on  the  last  crotchet  of  the  bar. 

Polyphony, "  many  sounds.**  Applied  to  com- 
/positions  consisting  of  three  or  more  inde- 
pendently moving  voices,  as  in  *fu^ue,  etc. 
bi&tinguished  from  Homephony^  in  which 
there  is  but  one  melodious  voice,  the  others 
being  accompaniment,  as  in  glees  and  Ameri- 
can psalmody.     See  Chapter  V. 

PompOMO  (lul.  p5m'pO  -zo).  Pompous,  sute- 
ly,  grand. 

Ponlatoivaki,  Joseph,  Prince,  and  kinsman 
of  Stanilaus  II,  last  king  of  Poland,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  music, 
and  produced  seven  or  eight  operas. 

Ponte«  Lorenzo  da,  a  famous  writer  of  opera 
librettos,  among  them  Mozart's  *'  Figaru*'  and 
**  Don  Juan."     IJorn  1749.     Died  1838. 

Popper,  David,  a  di&tin^uitihcd  *celli&t,  do: 
1842.     Lived  since  186B  in  Vienna. 

Porpora,  Nicolo  <'p«»r  -po-r!ii,  the  distin- 
guished opera  Loinpuacr  ^uid  lival  of  Handel, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1686,  educated  there, 
appeared  a^  cunip<^>ser  in  1708,  and  after 
several  years*  wandering  between  Vienna, 
I^ontlon,  eic,  in  1700  he  rcturnetl  tu  Naples, 
wlierc  he  lived  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  San  Onofrio.  L)ie<I  1767.  Wrote 
more  tliau  50  o|icia>',  6  oratorios,  4  masses,  29 
other  sacred  woiks,6  byniphonics  fur  cham- 
ber, etc. 

Portamento  (Ital.  por-ttt  mun  -to).  A  term 
apuilied  by  the  Italians  to  the  manner  or 
habit  of  sustaining  and  conducting  the  voice. 
A  singer  who  is  easy,  and  yet  lirm  and  steady 
in  the  execution  of  passages  and  phra.ses.  is 
said  to  have  a  good  portatufnto.  It  is  also 
used  to  connect  two  notes  separated  by  an  in- 
terval, by  clidiuf^  the  voice  from  one  tu  the 
other,  and  oy  this  means  anticipating  the  lat- 
ter in  regard  to  intonation. 

Portando  la  voee  (Ital.  por-tiin'-dr)  lu  vo  - 

tsht^J.     Carrying  the  voice,  holdiitg  it  hrnily 
on  the  notes. 

POMaune '  (Ger.  po-zotl-n^).  A  trumpet,  a 
trombone,  a  sackbui,  also  an  organ  stop. 

Pot|»OUrri  (p6t-poor  -r?>.  .\  medley,  a  capric 
CIO  ox  fantitsia^  in  which  favorite  airs  and 
frasmcnts  of  musical  pieces  are  strung  to- 
gether and  contrasted. 

POMitlon,  a  shift  on  the  violin,  tenor,  or  violon- 
cello: the  arrangement  or  order  of  the  several 
members  of  a  chord. 

PoMltlve,  an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the 
little  organ,  placed  in  front  of  the  full  or 
great  organ. 

POHMlblle  (Ital.  pos-fte'-b«U16),  possible;  il 
piu/orUpouibilt^  as  loud  as  possible. 

POMtladlnni  (Ital.  pdst-lQ -dl-Qm).  After- 
piece, concluding  voluntary. 


Potter,  Cypriani,  piani«t  and  composer.  Bom 
in  London,  1792,  where  his  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  music.  Studied  with  Calcott,  Crotch, 
and  Woelfl.  Was  made  professor  in  the 
Koyal  School  of  Music,  and  in  1825  president 
of  the  same.  Died  187a.  Wrote  trios,  duos, 
sonatas,  and  piano  pieces. 

Pral  trill,  theOerman  name  for  the  wordentg^ 
an  embellishment  consisting  of  two  small 
notes  preceding  a  principal  one.  See  appen- 
dix. 

Pratt,  Silas  G.,  pianist  and  composer,  wa<  born 
Aug.  Z2,  1847.  Studied  at  first  in  Chicago, 
afterwards  with  Wtterst  and  KuUak,  at 
Berlin,  and  still  later  with  Liszt,  at  Weimar. 
Has  written  two  operas,  a  s>'mphony,  many 
piano  pieces,  etc. 

PreeentOr,  the  appellation  given  formerly  to 
the  master  of  the  choir. 

Prelude,  a  short,  introductory  composition,  or 
extempore  performance,  to  prepare  the  ear 
for  the  succeeding  movements. 

Preeipltando  (Ital.  pra  -  tshe  -  pe  -  tfln-dd). 
Hurrying. 

Preelpitato  (Ital.  pra-tsht<-pe-ttt'-tG).  In  a 
precipitate  manner,  hurriedly. 

PreelMione  (Ital.  pr&-t&he-z@-o'-nfi).  Pre- 
cision, exactness. 

PreKiiiera  (Ital.  prfir- ghg-fi'-rH).  Prayer, 
supplication. 

Preparation,  that  disposition  of  the  harmony 
by  which  di«icords  arc  lawfully  introduced. 
A  discord  in  said  to  l>c  prepared  when  the  dis- 
coidant  note  i>  heard  in  the  preceding  chond, 
and  in  the  same  jt.irt,  as  a  consonance. 

PreMtamente  \\\.<\\,  prcs-ili-man  -te).  Hur- 
riedly, rapidly. 

PreNteasa  (.Ital.  prfts-tad  -sa).  Quickness,  ra- 
pidity. 

PreMtO  (Ital.  pras'-to).     Quickly,  rapidly. 

PreMMUre  tone,  a  sudden  crescendo. 

Prima  (Ital,  pre -mlt).     Fir^t,  chief,  principal. 

Prima  Vista  (lul.  pre  -mtt  v§'-stX;.  At 
first  sight. 

Prima  Vol ta  (Ital.  pre'-mlt  vol -tit):    The 

tin»t  time. 

Principal,  the  chief  idea  in  a  piece  of  music. 
See  Chapter  XIII. 

Princi  pal.  an  organ  stop  of  diapason  tone.  In 
Knglish  organs  the  principal  is  the  '*  octave," 
a  4ft.  stop.  In  German  it  is  the  open  diapa- 
son of  8ft.  or  16U. 

PrOH^raninie,  an  order  of  exercises  for  musical 
or  other  entertainments. 

Programme  MumIc,  music  designed  to  tell 
in  tones  a  story  derived  from  some  poem,  or 
legend.     See  Chap.  XXI. 

Propri'e'^MiOn,  movement  from  one  tone  or 
chord  to  mother. 

Pronody,  a  term,  partly  grammatical  and 
partly  musical,  relating  to  the  accent  and 
metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  in  lyrical  com- 
pontion. 

ProlO^^e.  MoMieal,  the  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  a  musical  composition  or  perfor- 
mance ;  a  prelude. 

Profeaaor  of  jMnale,  the  instructor  or  lec- 
turer on  music  in  a  chartered  college  or  school 
An  accomplished  musician  i^Englihh  usage). 
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Priickncr.  Diony<,  a  brilliant  ]>ianist,  and  a 
giKxl  teacher.  Horn  about  i&<o.  Siuclieti 
with  Liszt  at  Weimar,  at  the  same  time  with 
IiUlow,  Maxm,  K.lindworlh,  Raff,  etc.  Came 
to  New  York  in  1S74,  but  made  only  a  &hort 
stay.  I  i  now  professor  of  Piano  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Stuttgart  u88o). 

Pruekner,  Caroline,  a  distingtiished  German 
dramatic  singer.     iJorn  at  Vienna  in  1633. 

Prudent,  Kmil  (pru-dSinh),  a  brilliant  pianist 
and  couIpo^er  ot  elegant  fantasias  and  salun 
pieces,  was  Imrn  at  Aneouleme,  18x7.  Stud- 
ied at  the  Conserv'atoirc,  and  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  Thalberg.     Died  at  I*ati<,  1863. 

Pmine.  Francois,  one  of  the  mo^<t  brilliant 
violinists  of  recunt  times,  wu>burn  at  S(:<\clwt 
in  1816,  appeared  in  public  a-i  violinist  at  an 
early  age.     Died  1849. 

Prnme,  Jehin.  nephew  of  the  preceding;,  was 
aNo  a  fine  violinist.  an<l  visited  America  in 
i86u.     liom  at  rinissels,  1840. 

pMalm.a  sacred  son^  or  hymn. 

PNalmody,  the  pmctice  or  art  of  singing 
psalms  ;  a  style  or  cullcclion  of  music  de- 
signed for  church  service. 

PlMlltcr,  the  U>uk  of  INalms. 

PurodI,  Henry,  an  KnglLsh  dramatic  and 
cliurch  coniiMj>cr,  was  born  in  I^indon,  1658, 
the  son  of  a  musician.  His  talent  was  such, 
that  at  tlic  age  of  ii^  he  was  organist  of  West- 
minster Ahbey  and  the  Ruyal  Chapel.  He 
composed  inusic  to  many  plays.  Purccll  had 
])i>Nitive  genius,  and  showed  fresh  and  vigoious 
inel'xlic  invention.  He  had  not  the  sevcie 
contra])untal  training  of  Bach  or  Handel,  h'\>> 
Lontcmpurarics.  Died  at  the  age  of  37  in 
1695. 

Quadrat  (Gcr.  quIid-rUt  ).  The  mark  callc'  .1 
n.itnral.     Sec  Chromatii.  Si;;ns  in  Aiipcmli  \. 

Quadrille  'Kr.  kii-drC'l  .•.  A  French  »l.iii'<.. 
or  set  of  live  con>cciiti\c  daiii  o  iii'\  «.in«i:tv, 
called  La  I'aiilulon,  La  I'oiil'-,  L*  I'-lc.  I  .< 
'I'f.'uise  I  or  La  Pa«-t<M;i(.-lI.- 1  aiiii  La   riiialc. 

QnailfX.  joliaiiii  j.M.  hill,  i':.)7-i77;,  A  <iis- 
lini;ui"«lic-<i  iimsii  i.m  in  l!n"  «  iiipii-N  of  tit.-iU- 
ri'.k.  lh«-  tiic.it.  ot  l'ui--ia,  kiiowii  t:>.|n«.  i.iiiy 
a>  .1  nuti:  \ii'iu<<-o.  His  iiisti  IK  (ion  li-i>kl'<>r 
that  i  istruiiiciit  marks  an  cp-xfi  in  tlo- <1>'- 
velo|jnient  t,i  the  Ihitc.  ami  of  iluti:-]>hi\  in.  . 
Ouant/  w  .\s  aLo  an  exc<-llciit  vinlinut  am! 
(moist,  was  thrir<iii;^lily  a«.iiiiaintei.l  with  all 
the  orchestial  ii)stiiiiiu-iiis  in  usi-  in  his  timi.', 
and  with  the  art  and  '>cicnc«.'  <\  niuoii  .  He- 
left  a  large  number  nf  o^.>u^po^i^i•JM^.^  ,j/<.  :i.iil\ 
for  the  flute. 

Quart  (Fr.;    A  fourth. 

4^1iarter-IlOt<^9  a  black  note,  othcr\%isc  kn<>\in 
as  crotchet. 

Quarter  Rent,  a  rest  e«]ual  to  a  quarter  nott-. 

Quarter-tone,  a  small  interval  of  no  pn-ri-*: 
diuif.iisicMi,  Itecaii^e  the  "whole  tone'  itself 
vaiies. 

QuhmI  ( Ital.  qu:i  m"').     .As  if.  like. 

Quartette  tier.  <|ii:ir-tr-it  i.  A  comiwsition 
fur  f'lii  N.M'.'.--.  or  inslrninenls. 

Quart-Nex  0"«t.>     Lourtli-sixth  chord. 

Quart  -  Ne|»tinie  ^Lat.)  Fourth-seventh 
clu-rd. 

Quatunr  <Lat.i     A  composition  for  four  voices. 

Quaver,  an  eighth  note. 
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Querltoete  (Ger.  kwar  flo-tt'*).  A  German 
flute. 

QuerMtand  (Ger.  kwur-stUndt.  A  lalse  rela- 
tion in  harmony. 

Qnletodtal.  kwe-u -to).  Quietly,  calm,  se- 
rene. 

QueMta  ( Ital.  qiias-iii).    Thi^,  that. 

Qnlek-Mtep,  a  lively  march,  generally  in  -j-4 
time. 

Quintadena  (kwTn-tii-de'-na).  An  oi^an 
st<  p  of  soft,  flute-like  quality,  which  gi\es 
the  twelfth  quite  plainly. 

Quintaton  <t^r.  quTn-tu-ton  >.  A  manual 
organ  stop  of  8ft.  tone  and  stopped  diap;t>on 
quality,  ]iroducing the  lath  perceptibly.  .Also 
a  pedal  stop. 

Quinten-folflfe  (Ger.)    Succesuons  of  fifths. 

Quintette,  a  composition  for  five  voices. 

Quintole,  a  group  of  five  notes. 

Quint  Oedaekt  (Ger.  quint  ghe-<IIhktt.  An 
organ  stop  of  the  stO])ped  diapason  species, 
.sounding  tne  fifth  above. 

Qui  ToIIIm  (I^-^t.)  ^Thou  who  takcst 
away.*'  part  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  usually 
.set  in  music  as  a  .separate  number. 

Qnonlam  tn  HoIum  il^it.)  **  For  thou 
alone  art  holy,*'  pan  of  the  Gloria,  usually 
set  as  a  separate  number. 

IC  right  (hand>. 

Raekett,  an  old  wooden  wind-instrument, 
lower  and  deeper  than  the  bassoon. 

Kaddopplamento  (riid-dop-ix'-a-miln  -to>. 
Au>:nicntntion,  riduplii.ation  ;  the  doubling 
■  it'  an  interval. 

Itadeeke.  Robert,  a  pi.inist,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  at  1  >iiiinaniisdorf  in  1830. 
.Siiiilied  with  his  lather  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
disiin^uishc-d  himself,  and  in  1S52  was  made 
M-Li'inl  director  of  the  Leipsic  Sing-Ac"ade- 
niie.  Uf'siiies  at  llctlin.  i Lis  composed  many 
sony-i,  (■\eiiure<  •'••r  full  onrhestra,  etc.,  and 
in  nian\  wa\s  shown  himself  one  of  the  first 
inusici.ins  ot  the  present  time. 

Iladieal  JiaMM,  a  ba»s  exclusively  composed 

of  tlie  Tuitts  of  tiie  chords. 

lluft'.  Joa'hiin  (yo  -  ak-i"m  raft,  one  of  the 
}^realest  ri.miHiscr>  ii-i\v  living,  was  born  May 
12,  ib.'2,  at  La*  lu-Ti  in  Switzerland.  His  first 
op-  ra,  "  Kin,.;  Ahred,"' wa-.  ccnipose*!  in  184*^. 
]■  roni  l)ii-  time  on  Katf  his  produceii  a  long 
Miri-'  »,|.,ii  i,t"  wi.jks,  all  Well  w  littcu,  although 
si.-ni'-limfs  {>••)  <  ari-les^ly,  wliieh  have  at 
leiiKili  .I'-piiM-d  cuirenc)'  thriuiKhoiit  the 
W'>ilii.  Thi  y  con-isi  of  S  symiihoiiies,  a 
snites,  5  i-vitui'. s,  sc\tial  concertos,  ver\' 
mu'h  t.ham'icr  musi.  ,  m-h-^s,  piano  jiieces. 
•  ic,  in  ail  iv.-r  ■-'" 'Works.  At  jircsent  ( iiJ8o) 
RalTi-  ilirei  ti'iuf  ilie  (..onserval(>ry  .it  liank- 
fi  irl-on-t  he-  M.i  ine. 

Ilallentando   'It-il.    ral-lrii-t.in    <!<'•).    The 

iim«.  ;;radn.illy  il'wer  .m-l  tiie  s.Mnui  .:.:raihial- 
ly  s.fter. 

Ilaini(»ndl,  Piitro,  a  lii^jhly  t:sioenn:d  (oni- 
ri«.i-i  r  and  teai.liir 'f  counterpoint  in  Romi.-, 
i-ijf.-ift;^.  Wrote  iiioie  than  f-o  'i|i«ias,  ^2 
hall'ts.  150  ps  dnis  (.f  the  style  of  Mar'elh's^ 
and  \  er\  iii.inj  other  church  ]iie*.<  s. 
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Rameau.  Jean  Philippe  (rS-mS  ),  a  celebrated 
French  composer  mid  theorist,  was  born  1683 
in  Dijon.  Educated  at  a  Jesuit  college.  Ap- 
peared as  writer  of  theoretical  works  in  1722, 
and  ten  years  later  as  an  opera  composer. 
Died  1764. 

RanM  deN  YacheiV  (Fr.  ritnh  d6  vKsh).  Pas- 
toral airs  played  by  ihe  Swiss  herdsmen  to 
a<isemble  tne  cattle  together  for  the  return 
home. 

Rapidameiite  (Ital.  rl-p8-dll- maq'-to). 
Kapidly. 

Rapido  (Ital.  rll  -pS-do).    Rapid. 

Rappoldi,  E.  (rttp-pol'-d^),  one  of  the  best 
violinist<«  of  the  present,  was  born  in  Vienna, 
Feb.  22, 1839.  1>  concertmeisler  of  the  koyal 
Opera  at  Berlin. 

Rathberfl^er,  Valentine,  a  prolific  old  church 
composer,  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  1690. 

Ratio,  relation.  The  relation  of  the  rate  of 
vibrations  in  tones. 

RaUBSlol,  Venanzio  (roud-ze -ne),  an  Italian 
singer  and  composer  of  operas.,  born  ai  Rome 
s 747-1810. 

RaTenSCroft,  Thomas,  professor  of  music  ai 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  earliest  English  com- 
posers of  psalmody,  was  born  1390.  Died  i6j5, 

Ravina,  Jean  Henri  (rU-vr'-nSK  pianist  and 
composer,  \v.i»  born  at  Horile.iux,  May  20. 
1818.  Studied  in  the  Conservatoire,  anti  dis- 
tini;ni>htil  hini«»olf  as  a  composer  of  .s.tlon 
pitrccs.      Died  i6()2. 

R«»  I  Ital.  ru).  The  second  syllable  in  solmiza- 
tiuii.      In  French,  the  pitch  D. 

Kehe«*.  A  Mrwirish  word  signifyinK  an  instru- 
ment with  two  string>,  played  on  with  a  bow. 
The  Moors  brought  the  Rebec  into  Spain, 
whence  it  p.issctl  into  Italy,  and  after  the  ad- 
dition uf  a  third  string  obtained  the  name  of 
AV^fctft,  whence  the  old  English  Rebec,  or 
fiddle  with  three  strings. 

RelM'1,  Fran9ois,  a  French  opera  composer, 
1701-1775. 

Recherche  (Fr.  r6-sh$r-sha  ).  Rare,  affected, 
formal. 

Reehte  Hande  (Ger.  rghktS  hiind  ).  Right 
hand. 

Recitative  (rSc-I-ttt-teev  ).  A  musical  decla- 
mation.   See  Chapter  XXXVI 1 1 . 

Redern,  Count  von  Fr.  Wilhelm,  Prussian 
general  intendant  of  the  opera,  and  composer 
of  occasional  pieces,  was  born  1802  in  Berlin. 

Reduclren,  to  reduce,  or  arrange  a  full  instru- 
mental score  for  a  smaller  band,  or  for  the 
piano-forte  or  organ. 

Reed,  a  contrivance  for  procuring  vibrations. 
Thc^frrr  rrrd consists  of  a  socket  and  a  thin 
vibr.iting  slip  of  brass  fastened  to  it  at  one 
end,  the  other  end  swinging  completely 
through  the  opening  in  the  socket  at  each 
vibrati  )n.  Used  in  accordeons,  concertinas, 
reed  organs,  harmoniums,  and  "  free  reed  *' 
stops  in  the  organ«  Impinging  or  itriktHf 
retds^  consist  of  a  steef  socket  with  a  tn 
an j^ular  opening,  and  a  vibrating  bra.sstonf|[ue, 
which  strikes  against  the  socket  in  vibrating, 
andd^es  not  pass  through,  thus  altemaielv 


openihg  and  closing  the  pipe.  Used  in  reed 
stops  of  the  organ  generally.  The  reed  of 
oboe  and  bassoon  consists  of  two  thin  slips  of 
reed  (woody  fibre),  closely  approximated, 
which  alternately  close  and  open  when  blown 
through.  The  dart  net  reed  consists  of  a 
slip,  or  tongue  of  reed  vibrating  against  the 
wooden  socket,  and  is,  therefore,  an  imping- 
ing reed.  The  harmonics  of  a  reed  are  siqii- 
lar  to  thoseof  a  string,  hence  reel  instruments 
take  the  place  of  strings  in  military  bands. 

Reed,  Daniel,  one  of  the  old  American  psalmo- 
dists,  published  his  first  book,  *'  The  Colum- 
bian Harmony,*'  in  1793.  The  music  was 
illiterate. 

Reeve,  >yilliam,  a  successful  English  oomposer 
of  musical  dramatic  pieces,  and  teacher  of 
music,  lived  in  Lond'm.  Bom  1757.  Com- 
posed sixteen  comic  operas. 

Ree veil,  Sims,  the  great  tenor,  was  born  at 
Woolwich,  i8ai,  made  his  debut  about  1840, 
after  serious  studies  in  London  and  Italy, 
and  has  since  held  highest  rank  among  opera-  ■ 
tic  and  oratorio  tenors.  His  son  has  in  1880 
made  a  promising  debut  as  tenor. 

Recreation,  a  composition  of  attractive  style, 
designed  to  relievo  the  tediousness  of  practice ; 
an  amusement. 

Redowa  (n\l  -/>-w&).  A  Bohemian  dance  in 
2-4  and  3-4  lime,  alternately.  * 

Refrain,  the  burden  of  a  song,  a  ritornel ;  a 

rejieat.     See  Burden. 

ReKel  «,Ger.  rag  -fd).     A  rule. 
Rcfl^lMter,  an  organ  stop. 

RevlMtratlon,  the  art  of  changing  and  com- 
bining slop>  so  as  to  produce  a  musical  effect 
in  organ  playing. 

Rej^nard,  Francis,  Jacob,  Paschalius  and 
Carolo,  four  brothers,  of  Douay,  in  Flanders. 
They  lived  iu  the  z6th  century.  Jacob  and 
Francis  left  many  compositions,  especially 
the  former,  who  was  kapellmeister  at  Prague. 

Rehearaal  (rS-h^r  -s&l).  A  trial,  or  practice^ 
previous  to  a  public  performance. 

Relcha,  Joseph,  1746-1795.  A  distinguished 
violinist  aiul  composer  of  Prague.  He  left 
many  compositions. 

Relcha,  Anton,  1770-1836,  nephew  of  Joseph. 
A  distincuished  composer  and  theorist,  also 
born  in  Prague.  He  lived  for  some  years  in 
Vienna,  in  the  society  of  Haydn,  Alorechts- 
berger,  Salieri  and  Heetho\cn.  The  last 
twenty-eiijht  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Paris,  where  lie  was  p^ofe^sor  of  counterpoint 
at  the  Cr>nscrv.itory.  He  wrote  symphonies 
and  overtures,  and  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
music.  Hisfir^t  important  ])nblication  deal- 
ing with  the  theory  of  music  consisted  in  "  36 
fugues  for  the  piano-f«>rte,  written  on  a  new 
system.'*  This  new  system  consisted  in  an- 
swering the  theme  on  every  degree  of  the 
scale,  instead  of  on  the  dominant.  But  as 
this  principle  ix  destructive  of  tonality,  it 
failed  to  attain  favor  among  musicians.  He 
published  works  on  melody,  on  harmonv,  and 
on  composition,  which  were  much  used  both 
in  France  and  in  Germany.  He  failed  in  his 
attempts  at  dramatic  composition,  but  sue 
ceeded  as  an  instrumental  composer,  and  was 
universally  respected  as  a  learned  and  able 
musician,  and  a  skillful  teacher. 
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Selffliardt,  Johann  Friedrich,  17^3-1814. 
Ka|>ellinci^ter  in  Herlln,  and  a  pro  1 1  tic  com- 
poser of  opcra<i  and  instrumental  ntusiic.  as 
well  as  a  critic.  In  the  latter  field  he  lacked 
breadth  of  vievr  and  depth  of  insi(;ht,  and 
here,  as  in  his  compositions,  he  failed  to  pro- 
duce anything  c>f  lasting  value,  ftut  he  was 
of  impi)rtancc  in  the  development  of  the  Ger- 
man *«on^,  for  he  introduced  a  more  energetic 
declamation,  and  hit  up<m  a  truer  musical 
cxprcsNicm  for  some  of  Goethe's  songs  than 
had  hecn  found  before.  He  is  also  the  father 
of  the  German  Liederspiel  ( Vaudeville.i,  a 
play  with  popular  &oiig!«  introduced. 

Rein  (Ger.  rln).  Pure,  clear,  perfect  ;  kurz 
und  reiHy  distinct  and  clear. 

RhelnlM'riCer,  Joseph  mn-biir-gJ^r^oncofthe 
most  talented  com^tosert  of  the  present  time, 
was  horn  in  Vaduz,  1839.  Showed  j;rcat  tal- 
ent for  music,  and  was  organist  in  church  at 
the  age  of  M.'vcn.  He  wai.  cducaieil  at  Mu- 
nich, and  resides  there  as  teacher  and  c-n- 
dui-tor.  Has  written  sover.il  operas,  orat«)rios, 
organ  piecc>,  piano  works  and  chamber  niu<>ic. 

Relnecke,  Karl  (ri'-n^ck-?),  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  piano  virtuu>o,  was  horn  June  33. 
1824,  in  AU-'na.  ile  was  taught  by  his 
father,  an  excellent  musician.  At  18  years  of 
age  he  m.ulc  a  succcNsful  concert  tour  to 
Coponhai;un  and  Stockholm,  engaged  as  con- 
%  ductor  ai    ilannen   in   1834.     ^^   >^59  he  ac- 

cepir<l  a  more  important  conductor>hip  at 
I'rc-^l.iu.  Since  iS'-i  he  has  l»cen  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  world-renowned  Gewandhaus  con- 
ci-rts  at  I.>;ip>iic.  He  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent concert  pianist,  and  has  made  many 
concert  t our t  to  London  and  elsewhere.  He 
i*  .ilso  C'lnstantly  eni;a5c«l  in  comiKisition, 
;tn(l  has  ]>ul>lis)icd  mure  than  tco  original 
W'uks,  anions  tlicni  Nvniplionics.  ojur.is. 
in.i«.>e>,  or.iior:os  and  o\ enures,  und  miicli 
clianihcr  niiisii:. 

Soinkeil,  Joliann  A'l.tiii.  a  vciy  <cicl>rit'-'! 
(jr^^ani-il.  \N  ■•-  bfrn  .it  I>i:\Miur,  J'r<'vin«'.'  if 
01jei-y-M;l,  in  t!iy  N'lln.i  l■lMll■^.  ni«>  tiii!*  .1- 
lion  w.is  ni-iiii!y  cliLi-.-u-il  .it  T.cip^ic  and 
and  H.iMil.iii  _',  in  tin-  !.iil<T  jjl.ico  stu'lyiii^ 
with  >..}i»'ii'.:ini>n,  wIi-mu  lie  mh  1  vciitil  .»■> 
or>;jni^t  .il  lli<- St.  Citl'-rini;  Clr.iri  li.  llacli 
made  t\vi)  i-.iiiin.'ys  t>  J  Lonlnit  ^  t-  li-ar  liitn. 
the  last  lime  i»l.i\  in^  s'-\ '.r.il  h-iiis  for  Kciii- 
ken,  who  tli--.l.iicd  tli.a  ilc  an  i,f"  oi-;;;tii- 
playing,  well-ni>;h  t-xlinct.  li.id  l-'iin-l  .»  ni-w 
exponent.  He  ditil  .ti  thr  a'iv.iiMC«l  a^o  "f 
99  years  and  7  month-*.  Nov.  74,  1722.  Hi- 
publiNhed  but  one  work,  eniitli.-d  "  x.n.itr-.), 
concertanten,  .illemandrn,  cnranirn,  s.u.i- 
banden  and  chiqueii  fur  two  violin  1  ani 
cenibals.'' 

Belnthaler,  Carl  Martin  •rin'-til-ler),  a  Gct- 
ni.m  musician  f<f  some  note  a<t  te.ichcr  ot* 
M»ice  ami  director  of  varii>n'4  musicil  sotji-iie^ 
in  l'ri-tn<'n,  and  aUo  a  m. hool  of  voc.il  mn-.ii.-. 
\v.i>  l)>in  at  F.rfurt,  O-  t.  i  \,  x-iaa.  He  is  tlic 
antlior  of  an  oratorio  of  iiwtc,  "  Gebiha.'' 

Rci«4««i{COr.  C.<rl  Gotlitrb.  a  r,.rm.Tn  mn^iciin 
<'l  \  cfs.iiil'-  i.il'.Mii  a-«  -in^'.r,  |ii.ini-.t,  .md  «  oin- 
p<-c.i.  v..i->  111  rn  f.Mi.  'n,  ir-/-^,  at  IleJ.-i.:. 
V-  K.  iMio  a  pfnsji.n*  r  in  tin.-  'Ihoiiias  school  in 
l.'.'ip^ii.,  wfifie  ho  stvuiicd  Composition  and 
l'i,.no  I..it«.r  by  the  kindness  nf  frinids  he 
rr  i-iv».-fl  Ml  ,n«:y  to|Mirsn«'  his  stiii'.ies  in  l'>erlin, 
:iii.l  ■■itfi  PI  Mnnich  with  Winti  r  ;  al'lrr tr;ivel- 
ii.^    tliii.:i..h    lldy,   l-'r.jn-.e   and    Holland  he 


retunied  to  Berlin  and  took  a  pokition  a> 
teacher  in  a  church  music  inntitute.  He  was 
called  in  1826  to  Dresden  to  take  the  place  of 
director  of  (.merman  opera,  vacated  by  Mar- 
schner,  and  gave  such  evidence  of  his  supe- 
rior ability  as  a  director  that  the  King  cf 
Saxony  appointed  him  as  successor  to  the 
deceased  von  Weber.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  church  music,  masses,  motettes, 
orchestral  works,  symphor.ies,  and  overtures, 
audalsostringhnd  string  and  piano  quintettes, 
quartettes,  trio  and  duos,  besides  piano  works, 
and  songs.  His  songs,  and  especially  piano 
and  string  trios  were  at  one  time  very  popu- 
lar, but  are  almost  unknown  at  the  present 
time.  1).  1859. 
RelMHlffer,  F.  A.,  a  brother  of  the  above 
Born  July  26,  1809.  As  composer,  dlrect6r 
and  teacher  he  attained  to  some  eminence  in 
Norway,  his  adopted  home. 

RelMflinian,  Dr.  Phil.  August,  was  born  at 
Frankenstein,  Nov.  14,  182^,  where  he  also 
received  his  first  mu.«>icai  instruction.  In 
1S43  lie  went  to  Breslau,  where  he  studied 
theory,  composition,  organ,  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  thus  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  music  in  many  departments,  liuring  a 
a  stay  at  Weimar  he  decided  to  follow  litera- 
ture, and  to  his  literary  works  is  due  the 
greater  part  of  his  reoutation.  The  follow- 
iw'A  are  his  principal  literary  works,  *^  From 
Bach  to  Wanner,  **  History  of  the  German 
Sone,''  *'  General  History  of  Mumc,"  three 
books,  "General  Musical  Instructor,'* 
"  Manual  of  Composition,**  biographies  of 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert. 
The  University  of  I.eipsic  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  r)(K''tor  of  I'hiloi^ophy  in 
1S75.  lie  resides  in  I{erlin,and  lectures  on 
the  histor)'  of  music  in  the  Conservatory. 

Reli(EloMamente  iltal.  n'-lo-jr'-o-ziC-mun- 

t>').     Religiously,  ^olcmnly,  in  a  devout  man- 

KdlHtab,  John  Carl  Frederick,  was  born  Feb. 
27.  i73<j,  at  Ijerlin.  Died  Aug.  13,  1813.  He 
w.is  th<:  soil  i.f.a  printer,  anil  made  some  im- 
|ir<i\enicnts  in  thai  art.  HeorKani/eil  in  Ber- 
lin the  first  nuL^ital  riiculatinK  library,  and 
also  was  the  fir-t  to  write  niu^if  al  crititiues  for 
the  iJiiblic  press.  He  did  ninch  for  music  in 
i'lcrlin,  by  tlie  introdn<  \.\'>u  of  artists  in  con- 
(iTts.  Ani'-ni^  liis  literary  works  may  be 
mcntioiu-d  "  An  K.xainination  inti)  the  Rela- 
tion r.f  Mnsicd  and  ( iralorical  Declamation,** 
ami  "  An  I nt lodui.tion,  lor  Piano-I'Iayers,  to 
r.acli*s  M'-thf.i|  nt  FinL;ciinvi.  atid  his  Embel- 
li^hineiits  and  Manner  uf  Execution." 

ICcllMtuh.  CaroJinr,  a  daughter  of  the  above, 
luTii  April  i.S.  171H.  at  Her lin,  died  I-'ch.  17, 
1814.  Slie  w.i'  ii.;hlly  I  ailed  oneoftht:  i;roAt- 
r-t  siii;;t  rs  III"  lu-r  lime,  poss^:s-^ing  an  or.:an  of 
p.iii  irk.il'h.'  I'-.MUty  and  r<>inpass,  fiom  A^  to  F, 
roiipic'tl  uith  great  dramatic  talent. 

K4>1lMtab,  H''nry  Frc<leric  Louis,  a  son  of  J. 
('..,  I'-.rn  Awril  ij,  i7-.>9,  died  Nov.  aS,  i;"i6o. 
.A  niiiiica!  riiiiu  and  writer  t-f  ntiie.  The 
f-ll"v\in;^  are  ani'-:n;  his  woiks.'  A  wtty 
hi-ok  tiiiii'i  (I  '  lli.nrictti; "  (.s-ntaL:',  "or 
Tlic  r.i-;iiitit";.l  Siiij;;!-!  ;  a  History  ol  our  I'Jay. 
by  !■  r-iniuml  /n^'.haucr  ;*'  **  l  ran/  i.i^/t,** 
"Lndwi^  H«.'r;ier."  biographies,  and  "The 
C>;ndition  ul  the  (^pcra  since  MozattVs  time." 

Related,  havinij  much  in  rommon.  Related 
sr.il«-s,  [hos».-  ditTfijiiii  in  but  01  c  t</n«'. 


rr  i-ivi.-'I  III  ,ii,:y  topiirsiif  hisstiiihesin  lierlin, 

aii'l  ■■itfi  PI  Munich  with  Winti  r  ;  al'lrrtravel-         Related,  haviiiij  mnrh   in  rommon.     Related 
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Relation,  Fallte,  that  connection  >»hich  any 
two  sounds  have  with  one  another  when  the 
interval  which  they  form  is  either  superfluous 
or  diminished. 

RellxlOHO  (Ital.  r^l&-j3-0'-zu).  Religiously, 
solemnly  ;  in  a  devout  manner. 

RCBlinlHcenoe,  reminiscence. 

Remenyi*  EduardCrS-man'-vS),  a  great  violin 
virtuoso,  bom  1830,  in  Hewes,  Hungary. 
From  1843-1845.  studied  in  the  Vienna  Cunscr* 
vatory.^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  he  entered  the  army  as  an  adju- 
tant, and  at  its  close  came  to  America  as  an 
exile,  and  concerted  through  the  country. 
In  1853  he  went  to  Liszt  at  Weimar  ;  18^4  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  ^ueen  of  Eng- 
Isvnd,  and  later  went  back  to  his  native  land. 
Since 'early  in  1879^  he  has  been  concerting 
in  this  country.  His  playing  is  characterized 
by  great  fire  and  dash. 

Remote,  far  away.  Remote  keys  are  those 
having  few  tones  in  common,  as  C  and  F 
sharp,  or  F  and  C  sharp. 

Repeat,  a  character  indicating  that  certain 
measures  or  passages  are  to  be  sung  or  played 
twice. 

RepereUMllO  (Lat.r?p-i'r-kus'-sI-o).  Reper- 
cussion ;  the  answer  in  a  fugue. 

RepliO-A  (Ital.  rii'-pir'-kii).  Reply,  repetition. 
See,  also,  Krper<usi{o. 

RepriMe  (  Fr.  m-pre/).  Tlie  ])ur(len  of  a  soiijjT  ; 
a  repetition,  ur  return,  to  some  previous  pan  ; 
in  old  music,  when  a  strain  was  repeated,  ii 
itwascallcii  a  rt'pris^. 

Re<|ai«'ni  iLat.  rii -iiul-r-m*.  A  M.1SS,  or 
musical  '•crvice  for  the  dead. 

CtONOiUtiOll.  the  subMidence  of  a  dissonance 
into  llie  consonant  tone  it  tcmpfjrarily  dis- 
placed. 

ReHOnance,  the  reverberation  or  echo  of 
sound. 

ReMp<Hi«e,  response  or  answer  of  the  choir. 

ReNt,  a  mark  signifyiu;;  silence.  Rests  arc  of 
difTcrent  forms,  corresijondinj;  to  note-lengths. 

Retard,  gradually,  more  slowly. 

Retro  (Lat.  ra-tro).  Dackward,  the  melody 
reversed,  note  for  note. 

Renter,  George  (roi'-ii^r),  a  celebrated  organ- 
ist and  composer  of  chtirch  and  organ  mu<«ic. 
Porn  at  Vienna*  1660.  Karl  (called  the 
younger),  son  of  the  above,  born  in  Vienna, 
1697,  was  also  a  noted  organi>t.  Died  in  1770. 
Romanusy  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Kall- 
mllz,  near  Regcnsburg.  1755,  and  died  i8o<'). 
A  composer  of  note  among  his  brotherhood  in 
his  time. 

Reyer,  Louis  Etienne  Ernst  (ri'-^r),  a  French 
opera  composer,  bom  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  i, 

1823. 

Ilevoice,  to  restore  the  voice  of  a  reed  or 
or^an  pipe  by  removing  the  dust,  and  other- 
wise correcting  the  impairment  of  use. 

RhapHOdy  (Eng.  rtlp'-sa-dy).  A  capriccio^  a 
fragmentary  piece ;  a  wild,  unconnected  com- 
position. 

Rhythm  (Eng.  rithm).  The  division  of  musi- 
cal ideas  or  sentences  into  regular  metrical 
portions  ;  musical  accent  and  cadence  as  ap- 
plied to  melody. 
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Rhythmic  (rith-mlk).     Rhythmical. 
RhythmUH,  a  rhythm. 

Ribattata  (Ital.  re-bitt-too'-tU).  A  beat,  a 
passing  note. 

Rlccit  FredericoCrt'-tahe),  a  dramatic  composer 
born  at  Naples,  1809,  and  also  a  teacher  of 
singing. 

Rieol,  Luigi,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  at 
Naples,  1808,  died  Jan.  x,  i860.  An  opera 
composer  of  note. 

RlehardftOn,  Nathan,  a  native  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  botn  about  1830.  Studied  music  for 
several  vears  with  Drcyschock  at  Prague, 
and  on  his  return  to  America  in  185a,  pub- 
lished his  "  Modern  School  for  the  Piano- 
forte,'^ which  was  little  else  than  a  transcript 
of  his  lessons  with  Drcyschock.  He  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Russell  &  Richardson  in 
Boston,  and  afterwards  wrote  R.'s  *'New 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte,''  which  has  sold 
over  500,000  copies.     Died  1858. 

RIchter,  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard  (rikh-ter), 
(merman  composer  and  writer  on  theory,  born 
Oct.  24,  t8o8,  at  Gross-SchSnau.  Received 
his  education  at  Zittau  and  Leipsic.  At  the 
founding  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  he  w.os 
.appointed  teacher  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion. At  the  death  of  Hauptmann  he  was 
appointed  cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule. 
As  as  composer  he  is  known  best  by  his 
church  compositions,  but  his  w^orks  on  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  fugue,  are  what  cive 
hiin  rank  among  musicians.    He  died  in  1878. 

RIchter,  Hans,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orchestral  conductors  of  the  present  time. 
Born  about  18^3. 

RICM,  Ferdinand,  piano  virtuoso  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Bonn,  Nov.  28,  1784,  and  died 


Ian.  13,  x8j8.  R.  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Beethoven  foi  four^ears,  and  to  his  ana  Dr. 
F.  G.  Weglcr's  "  Biographical  Notes  of  Bee- 
thoven," we  owe,  in  a  large  measure,  our 
knowledge  of  Beethoven  as  man  and  artist. 
He  was  unite  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  works 
have  in  tne  main  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Rledel,  Carl  (re'-dSl),  bom  Oct.  6,  1827,  at 
Kronensberg.  He  was  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  now  famous  Reidelsche-verein,  a 
choral  society  which  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  music  in  (rermany,  but  es- 
pecially in  Leipsic,  by  bringing  out  the  works 
of  ancient  ami  modern  composers.  He  has 
made  no  great  reputation  a>  a  composer,  al- 
though many  of  his  works  have  merit. 

Rietss,  Eduard  (rcetz\  a  noted  German  violinist 
and  director,  horn  in  1801  at  Berlin,  died  1832. 

RIetx,  Julius,  brother  of  the  above,  born  in 
Berlin,  Dec  28,  1812.  A  composer,  director 
and  teacher.  Was  director,  in  j8j8,  of  the 
(.icwandhaus  Orchestia  in  Leipsic,  where  he 
also  taught  composition  in  the  Conservatory. 
R.  is  the  editor  of  many  standard  works  m 
the  Breitkopf  &.  HUrtel  editions.  Died  Oct. 
I,  1877. 

Rlffhlnl,  Vincenzo  (rIg-ee'-nS),  an  Italian  opera 
composer  and  director  of  great  note  in  his 
time,  was  born  at  Bologna,  Jan.  22,  17^6. 
Although  his  operas  were  very  popular  at  the 
time,  they  are  never  heard,  and  aside  from  an 
overture  to  **Tigranes,'' of  great  nobility,  but 
few,  if  any,  are  heard  at  the  present  time. 
Died  Aug.  19,  2812. 
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Rlmbanlt,  Dr.  Edward,  a  learned  English 
writer  about  music,  born  at  London  June  13, 
x8i6.  Is  author  of  many  collections  of  music, 
a  history  of  the  organ,  etc.     D.  1876. 

RtDforsando  (Ital.  ren  -  fTtr  -  t^n'  -  dfi). 
Strengthened,  reinforced ;  a  repeated  rein- 
forcement of  tone  or  expre&>ion  ;  indicating 
that  srt>eral  notes  arc  to  be  played  with 
energy  and  emphasis. 

BInok,  Christian  Heinrich,  a  distinguished  or- 
ganist and  composer  for  the  organ,  was  born 
at  Eli^ersburj{  in  1770,  was  a  pupil  of  Kittcl, 
a  pupil  of  Bach's.  In  1805  he  became  c^intor 
Sta(L|6rganist  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in 

Rlnl^no  (Ital.  r«-p5-a  -no).    The tutii^ or  full 

^^arts  which  fill  up  and  augment  the  effect  of 

1^1  he  full  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments.     In 

W     a  large  orchestra   all  the  violins,  violas  and 

ba>scs,  aeu:ept  the  principal,  are  sometimes 

cal  \edjiKipicM  i. 
Rlfanrando   dtal.  re-tXr-dltn'-du).     Retard- 

iii^ delaying  the  lime  gradually. 

^nntO  (Ital.  rP  - 1? -  noo  -  to).     DctaincJ;^ 
slower,  kept  back;   the  effect  different  from 
Ritarddniioy  by   being  done  at  once,  while 
the  other  is  effected  by  degrees. 

RItomell  Htal.  r^-tor-nal  >.  The  burden  of 
a  song  ;  also,  a  short  symphony  or  introduc- 
tion to  an  air ;  and  the  symphony  which  fol- 
lows an  air.  It  is  also  applied  to  tutti  parts, 
introductury  to,  and  between,  or  after,  the 
solo  passages  in  a  concerto. 

RItter,  A.  C.  orpan  virtuoso  and  royal  musif; 
director,  w.ts  born  at  Erfurt,  Aug.  11,  i.-;ii. 
Was  pupil  of  Ludwig  Bergor,  A.  W.  Bui  h. 
etc.,  and  in  1847  became  orpanist  »t  the  catlir  - 
dral  in  Ma^^dcbur^.  Is  tiic  author  cf  many 
fine  works  fur  organ,  and  au  iii-«iru('ii<.<ii  book. 

RIttor,  Thco,  a  pianist  and  c<'mi»i>.cr,  Ii'th 
about  1838  in  P.ifH.  lie  was  a  pupil  uf  I.i^/:, 
and  is  a  ci>nip<'>-«'.T  of  merit.  \N  a»  in  tiii» 
C'Mintry  in  187^,  with  Nill.M»n. 

Rlttcr.  Frci'lrich  I.>uis,  Mii.-..  Doc.,  a  Icarjn-.l 
niiioici.tn  and  pr-^tcM.vT  of  niunic  in  V.t-.>.ii 
C<»llC{;«',  was  l)<>Mi  .it  Stra^sbur>;  in  i&j-,  and 
ranic  to  New  Vurk  about  xbi.^. 

Rittor,  Fanny  Raynion<l,  a  brilliant  ♦•opraiiri, 
teacher  of  siii;;in:^,  ami  Mil":  writer  ab-u: 
inusic,  wife  <f  the  ]MCc«'iiin;^.  wa-  born  in 
rhilaili.-Ipliia  .iliont  i  ^ to,  and  !>liaie:>  hei  l:u-^- 
band'h  labor"!  at  Va>'»ar. 

Ritual,  an  order  of  riics.  b-'no?  the  written 
Older  of  jmblic  religious  >eivicc. 

Rivc-Kilii;,  M'nie  Julia,  the  distJnj:niOii-d 
l'iaiio-r>rie  virtuoso  and  compo^ir,  wa-  born 
at  (.."ill"  innaii,  <  >.,  in  i'>33.  Karly  showei!  .< 
talent  1  »r  iiiu^ir,  atul  pla\ed  'I'liall)'.ii:i*- 
**l)on  J'.Mn"  fa'iiasi.i  in  public  at  the  ax;<' ot' 
el.:vcn.  Later  >hc  iii.ole  Si-n>c  s»tndie-.  wiili 
Mills  in  N'.w  York,  alter  wlm  h  .slie  went  t  > 
with  I/is/t.  ki-tiiiniiii;  to  this  i  wnn- 
r^,  ^he  met  eve  rywliere  the  most  »!i->- 
.".1  sUi:(.'»"«^,  and  played  hii^hly  iin|i  i  :- 
.irij'tu:  pr<.>):r.ininies  in  all  p.irt-  ■  t" 
the  < -inn!  IV.  >he  it>i''<-^  at  pie^'-iit  in  N'l -.v 
Y'>rk,  whcio  slic  ov  i.npie-;  a  di^tingui.shcd 
P",iti  -n. 
RiVd'MO  (Ital.  r«~-vair -SOI.  Keversc  ntotl-  11, 
tin:  -.u'lieci  b.ii:kw.ird.  in  double  Counterpoint. 

RorhlitX,  Kriedrieh  Johann,  a  writer  ab"Ut 
innsie,  at  Lfip«ic,  l>'Trn  1  7^0,  died  1/^42.  Au- 
thor ol  an  el.iborate  «:ollecti')n  «..f  Vwial  nuisic, 
ft'.. 
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Rod^,  Pierre,  a  favorite  violinist,  liom  at  Bor- 
deaux, 1774.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Paris,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  his  play.     Died  1830. 

ROfper,  Gustave  Hippolyte,  1815.  A  tenor  singer 
of  the  Paris  OptfraComi9ue,  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  dramatic  ability  sis  for  his  singing. 
After  he  had  passed  his  prime  as  an  opera 
singer  he  became  professor  of  singing  in  the 
Pans  Conservatory.    D.  1879. 

Rohr  (Ger.  rur).     Reed,  pipe. 

Rohrfloete  (Ger.  ror  -fl&  -t2().  Reed-flute,  a 
stopped  diapason  in  an  organ. 

Roir  (Fr.  rol).  A  p.irt  or  character  performed 
by  an  actor  in  a  play  or  opera. 

ROBianeeAFr.)    See  Romanxa, 

Ronantlc,  strange,  striking.    See  Part  Sixth. 

RomaOKa  (Ital.  ro-mitn  -tsIC).  Formerly  the 
name  given  to  the  long  lyric  tales  sung  by 
the  minstrrls,  now  a  term  applied  to  an  irregu- 
lar though  delicate  and  renned  composicion. 

RombeniC*  Andreas,  Dr.,  1767-1821.  A  dis- 
tingui>hed  violin  virtuoso,  and  a  talented  and 
skilful  composer,  most  of  whose  artistic  life 
was  spent  in  Hamburg.  He  wrote  six  sym- 
phonies, eight  overtures  and  much  chamber 
music.  His  best  known  work  is  his  settinz 
of  Schiller's  "  Lay  of  the  Bell.*' 

RoniberKf  Bemhard,  X767-1841.  Couun  of 
Andreas,  and  as!>ociated  with  him  in  his  con- 
cert tours  for  many  years.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished violoncello  viituoso,  and  a  prolific 
ccnnposer  for  his  instrument.  He  was  aUo  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  was  conductor 
four  years  in  Berlin,  and  two  years  professor 
in  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Roncoiil,  Doininico  (r«'»n-kr) -nP^,  1779-1839.  A 

renowned  tenor  sin>;cr  with  a  wonderful  voice,        # 
a'iniiiably   traineil.     He   was  equally  dLstiii- 
jinishcd  as  a  siin^ing  teacher.     He  taught  in 
Milan,   \'cnice  and   elsewhere  in  Italy,  and      ' 
also  in  .MnniiMi,  Vienna  and  Paris,  whither  he 
was  repeatedly  called. 

Iloiicoiii,  Felice,  (I-f-r/c  and  Sebastian,  snns 

of  I 'oinirii^.  .,  ami  all  excellent  singers, 
(ieuigc  Wa.s  the  bent  of  the  three. 

]t«»ii«lo,  a  round.     See  Chap.  XIV. 

ItoildillO  ( Ital.  rrMi.<li>    not,  a  little  rondo. 

KoiMlolotto  (Ital.  ruu-do-lut -to).  A  short 
and  ea-y  londo. 

Root  of  a  <'lior«1.  The  greatest  common 
iiK-as-are  of  tlio  s\ -tcni  .if  vibrations  prcwluc- 
iiij^tliech  >rd.  '1  hi-r-:  -l  islUc  rt-iu/fanf'tOMe 
of  the  < 'yoi.  ;in<i  n  mains  unaffected  by 
chan>;es  ol'  1-1-ition  in  the  p.irts,  m-  by  inver- 
sion.    Di^^onanl    chotvls    have    properly   no 

Rort*.   Cy['rian  de,  \'ii6-Js,f.!:,.     A  very  distin- 

>:iii.>hi(l  ni.i-ti  r,  and  *mh:  who  ci>ntributed 
e^■«enli.lll\■  i.)  i.-.ril.  \»:lopiiient  of  iniisic.  He 
wt  le  iii.in>  iiioiei te-i  and  niailri,i:aU,  in  many 
of  w}.i..lj  In:  applied  for  th«*  tirsi  time  the 
results -if  his  c>\vn  cxpeiiment- and  those  of 
\u>  jir' ck."  .-  .1^,  Will.iut  and  /arliiio,  in 
rhrotn.itic  t  ■:i<-.  and  harni'tnie^,  tbu^iucnuts- 
in>;  the  nicoi'.  of  nia->iial  exprcsxini. 

ROMelloil.  lb:nri.  iHii.  An  extn.inely  popu- 
lar pi. mo  teai  hi-r.rf  Pari-.,  and  tlie  composer 
k(  .1  treat  iinini-  r  of  p<jpiilar  J'atl-T  pie<  •:««. 
He  w  1^  .1  jr.ipil  (f  Henri  Hi-t  in  piano  play- 
in.,,  a  ••',  (t    I  e!  is  and  il.iU''\y  in  coin]»osiii(.in. 
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RoMenlialil.  Jacob  (ro-s^n-hlne),  1813.  An 
excellent  ptanUt,  teaclier  and  composer  of 
serious  music  ;  born  in  Mannheim,  but  Ketilcd 
for  many  years  in  Paris.  He  won  the  hearty 
praise  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  is 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  now 
lives  in  retirement  in  Baden-Badeii. 

BOMettI,  Franz  Anton  (rO-sftt'-tt),  1750-1793.  A 
Hohemian  musician  and  compoJier.  He 
wrote  oratorios,   symphonies    and   chamber 

music. 

BOHH,  Tohn«  1 764-1813.  Organist  of  St.  PauPs, 
at   Aberdeen.      He  wrote  six  concertos  for 

}>iano  and  orchestra,  seven  sonatas  for  piano- 
orte,  songs,  etc. 

BohhI,  Lemme  (rds'-sl),  X60S-1673.  Professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematicsat  the  University 
of  P^rouse,  his  native  city.  ^  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  relations  of  the  musical  intervals. 

RonhI,  Luigi  Felicio,  1805-1863.  A  respected 
professor  of  mu&ic  acd  composer  of  church 
music  in  Turin. 

SOHNlnl,  Gioachomo  Antonio  (ri>s  •  se'- n6), 
I79a-i868«  was  born  in  Peraro,  of  poor  but 
musically  gifted  parents.  His  father  w.is  a 
trumpeter;  he  was  also  a  devoted  patriot, 
and  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  hito  prison.  While  there,  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  support  the  family,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  dramatic 
talent,  >\cnt  u(K>n  the  stage  as  a  |}rima  donna. 
Young  (.tio.ichunio  received  musical  Instruc- 
tion very  early,  thoui^h  in  a  somewhat  desul- 
tory and  superficial  way.  Even  after  he 
entere<I  the  sclv>ul  of  music  at  Hologna,  in  his 
15th  year,  he  was  p<>«jrly  taught  in  composi- 
tion. Hut  he  diligently  studied  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  sofin  lelt  the  impulse  to  compose. 
Aft«-r  suine  ei^ht  or  ten  insi>(nificant  operas 
ami  otlier  youthful  works,  which  served  to 
licvclop  his  talent  and  to  give  him  skill  in 
composition,  he  wrote  '*  Tancrcd  "  in  his  aist 
year.  This  work  was  so  brilliant,  so  florid, 
s)  full  of  splendid,  gorgeous  efiecis,  that  it 
made  a  new  eiM)ch  in  Italian  music,  and  re- 
tained its  popularity  all  over  Europe  for  many 
years.  He  had  been  poor,  but  his  success 
with  this  and  some  other  rperas  led  to  an  en- 
gagement in  Naples,  where  Barbaja,  his 
theatre  director,  gave  hini  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  made  money  for  them  both.  He 
wrote  here  '*  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  one  of 
the  best  comic  opcran  ever  produced,  and 
*^  OtheUo,"  in  which  he  strove  after  dramatic 
characterization.  This_  latter  tendency  he 
showed  still  more  in  his  *'  Moses  in  Egypt,^* 
and  e>pecially  in  *'  William  Tell,"  in  which 
hisworic  culminated.  This  was  his  last  opera, 
.'ind  was  written  in  1830.  He  had  now  become 
a  rich  man,  and  lived  in  luxurious  retirement 
the  life  of  a  cultivated  and  elegant  gentleman 
and  connoisseur  until  his  death.  His  only 
important  work  after  **  William  Tell"  was 
his  '*  Stab.1t  Mater,"  a  brilliant  and  imposing 
but  not  ertsentially  religious  work.  He  was 
twice  married,  both  times  happily,  and  his 
first  marriage,  especially,  had  an  extremely 
favorable  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
genius.  His  was  one  of  the  great  creative 
minds  of  our  time.    (F.) 

RODlT^t  de  Ij'  Isle,  Claude  Joseph  (ro-j£  d6 
leel),  1760-18^6.  The  composer  of  the  world- 
renowned  Marseilles  Hymn,  perhaps  the 
most  inspiring  battle  song  ever  written.  He 
wrote  nothing  else  of  importance. 


RoOMHeaa.  Jean  Jacques  (roos-so  ),  1^12-1775. 
This  distinguished  philosopher  anu  author 
was  also  possessed  of  decided  musical  talent. 
He  lacked  thorough  technical  training,  but 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  producing  at  least 
one  opera  which  was  decidedly  successful. 
He  also  educated  himself  to  be  an  authority 
in  musical  criticism,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  disputes  between  Sully  and  the  Italians, 
and  afterwards  between  the  Oluckists  and 
Piccinists,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
elevation  and  purification  of  French  taste. 

RnbatO    (Ital.    roo-1)S'.t5).      Stolen;    /'.    r. 
slackening  or  varying  the  time  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  expression. 

Rnblnl,  Giovanni  Battista  (ru-b$'n§),  1795- 
1845.  One  of  the  most  renowned  singers  wl  o 
ever  lived,  and  the  best  tenor  in  Europe  in 
his  day.  His  voice  was  extremely  fine,  and 
his  execution  astonishing.  Among  his  be;>t 
pupils  was  Mario. 

Rnbinnteill,  Anton  Gregor  (rti'-bln-stin). 
The  greatest  piano  virtuoso  of  our  time,  and 
also  a  noted  composer,  was  bom  in  Wallachia, 
in  1829.  His  life,  except  when  he  has  been 
on  concert  tours  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
been  spent  in  Russia.  He  was  for  many 
years  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  also  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  at  the  same  place.  He  has  written 
songs,  piano  music,  chamber  music,  oratorios, 
operas  and  symphonies,  some  of  which  are 
very  important. 

RubinHtein,  Nicolaus,  brother  of  Anton, 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  the  Singing 
Society  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in 
Moscow. 

Rvderfidorf,  Emilia,  a  renowned  singer  of 
our  time.  Born  in  Russia  in  1822.  Her 
father  was  a  Dutch  conductor,  who  went  to 
Hamburg  when  she  was  a  child.  At  her 
marriage  with  Professor  KUchernieister  she 
withdrew  from  the  stage,  but  finally  returned 
to  it,  then  settled  in  London,  and  has  now 
been  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  singing  in 
Boston. 

Rnhe  (roo'-^).     Rest,  repose. 

Runt,  F.  W.  (roost),  173^1796.  Music  director 
in  Anhalt-Dessau.  Pupil  of  Fricdemann 
Bach,  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  He  was  a  good, 
but  not  a  prolific  composer,  his  strength  rM.>in'.» 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  music  an«l  cul- 
ture generally.  He  made  the  little  prin».i- 
p.ility  an  intellectual  center  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

RUMt,  W.  K.,  youngest  son  of  F.  W.  Rust,  1787- 
1S55.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and 
teacher. 

ROMt,  >yilhelm,  grandson  of  F.  W,  Rust, 
organist  cf  St.  Luke\  Church  in  Berlin,  and 
since  1S71,  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
comp(^ition  in  Stein^s  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
Bom  in  182a.  He  is  a  di.stinguished  com- 
poser, writer  on  musical  topics,  and  editor  of 
numerous  works. 

Sstrobipi,  Antonio  M.  G.,  1734-1786.  A  dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan  composer,  pupil  of 
Durante.  He  wrote  many  operas  and  much 
church  music. 

fHachll,  Hans,  1404-1576.  The  most  renowned 
of  the  so-called  ^^  master  singers."  and  a  pro- 
lific writer  of  verses.     Lived  in  NUml>erg. 


a  <7/r,  ii  ntid^  V.  arm^  c  eve^  6  end^  I  rVr,  I  ///,  o  oid^  6  adiU  o  dovty  uo  mm«,  A  lutCs  t"!  hut^  U  Fr.  soukA 
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lAa/Ckbat,  nn  old  bass  wind  instrument  resem- 
bliuj^  a  trombone. 

tMtrrod  Hunlr.  Music  composed  for  relif;ious 
vburship,  or  in  a  religious  spirit. 

tiaetifl^rfPHt  isang  -{^r-fcst),a  festival  of  Ger- 
man singers. 

fllatllt-Maenfil,  Chas.  Carville,  born  1835.  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  French  compio!>ers. 
Has  written  symphonies,  operas,  and  much 
else.  Is  best  known  in  this  country  by  Ms 
*'  Phaeton  "  and  his  ''  Danse  Macabre."  'J  lie 
former  is  a  fine  specimen  of  legitimate  pro- 
gramme music  ;  /.  r.,  music  which  seck<<  to 
express  a  scries  of  emotions,  connected  with  a 
definite  series  cf  incidents.  He  is  aUo  an  ex- 
cellent or^ani^t  and  pianist. 

tSalnt^m- Dolby.  Madame,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish contralto  and  teacher  of  singing. 

I9ala,  Nicolo,  1732-1800.  A  Neapolitan  contr.i- 
puniibt  and  opera  composer. 

Sallclonal  (Pr.  sU-le-sT-o-nUl  ).  An  organ 
stop  of  string  quality  and  soft  8  ft.  tone. 

I4aliftrl,  Antonio,  17^0-1835.  Born  in  Venire. 
Lived  mostly  in  vienn.i.  Prolific  conipn'^rr 
of  operas,  which  hud  only  a  shoft-lived  |K}|mi- 
larity.  Was  friend  of  (jluck,  rival  of  Moz.<rt, 
and  teacher  of  Franz  Schubert. 

l4alOBian,  Sici^fried,  born  1818.  Danish  com- 
poM*r  and  violinist.  Has  written  oper;is  nuiI 
instrumental  music ;  also  lectures  on  the 
theory  of  music. 

HaltarellO,  an  Italian  dance  of  the  r^th 
century,  in  triple  measure.  Also  a  modern 
Roman  folk^i-daiice. 

Salve  rvsina  (-lai-vP  rn-c?  -na>.  "  Save,  < ) 
l^iicen,'   a  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

Han  Hartlnl,  O.  B.  Kirsi  h.ilf  of  i^th  •-cnf.iry 
in  .Mil.iii.  l\iU:ntud  «<>in|>i>>-cr.  Wtotc  syni- 
phunie<  rcsenibliii;;  tlic  uatlicr  uH'-m'!' il.iyfin. 

HanftiK  (Ocr.  sUnf'-tIg>.     Soft,  gentle. 

Haiiebar  (Ger.  hiing  -bit r  1.     Sin^.ible. 

Marabaiida.  or  Harubaiide.  an  old  dm.  c 

in  j-4  time,  in  slow  and  .'>tiiicly  ni'ivcnicnt. 

Mal*aMat<^  r.iM-)  dc,  an  extrcim-ly  ;:ifteil  yMiii;: 
Spani>h  violinist  of  tlio  l^^«.•^cnt  linic.  11<.- 
altcaily  bcl'iiigs  in  the  fir>t  rank  of  virtuosi. 
Wa>  .1  jnipil  111' Alanl,  in  r.iri!>. 

HartI,  liiiisipji'i.  172.J  irjo.'.  It:ili.\noi>i'r.\  corn- 
J'(>m:i,  |iii])il  »r  P.idr''  Martini.  W.i^  c-nului  ■■ 
tor  .mil  ti.-.ii:l)(.'r  in  Milan,  \'cnicc,  and  .it  tlio 
C'lirt  i»f  Kiis^i.i. 

Hatx  <i'!r.  ^;it/■^  Pi«:-:e.  S.i/z  is  the  (M-rinan 
r.ir  J(I'm:«:,  |tlii.i>e,  mnvonicnt. 

Haxlioril,  a  l>r.i^^  in^tnimont  of  t1i<-  (rnii):-'-t 
kind,  iii\rnii;il  bv  M.  S.i\,  in  104.;;  nii;«.!i 
ii>-(-d  ill  l-r.i  ^>  b  I  iid>. 

H<»llll*.  tlie  t'Mt'.sof  a  Voy  arraui^cd  in  rr>;ul.»! 
vi\\'  I  ai '  '.mint.;  I ■>  lli''  i»iti.h. 

Hc*arlalli,  .\l---.inili",  I't.-i;.-.;.  On*.- ..f  t'ru: 
;;t«--it'.'-i  It.ili.ui  «.i'nii»i'-<.i^,  ut'ite  oj>--i.i-, 
chutch  .mmI  I  b.inil"-!  iiiii>i-..  Was  iiiw!'"  .1 
kiii^lit .  ;iri!  \\  .i-»  ri\  al  <  .■iitlin  tor  in  N.ii-l-.-. 

Mcnrlatti.    J>'Mnchic.),    >o:i    ..f   A.,    i^.S;-!-:-. 
\\'r->u:  ■  i"T.i-,  chi'.iih  mii-'i.-,  .md  niiKh  I'i.iii- 
111  :~i<  ,  wbiub   i.>  >lill   pn/cd.     Was  a  siipcii'^ 
{•i.iuiu. 

M<*aria.   Kmil,    P.-.m  iZy-.     One  of  the  n- 
b.l-^    •-in;.;«  tr.   ol"  til'.'    jirrvfiii   timr.     Pn;>il 
( i.ir-.i.i. 
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Hcena  (Ttnl.  sh&  -n!I\  a  scene,  a  distinct  part 

of  an  opera  or  play. 
Hcbad,  Joseph.     Bom   i^ia.     Pianist,  teacher 

and  composer.    Profes^ir  at  Conservatory  of 

Geneva. 

Hchalmel  COer.  schaUmP),  an  8  ft.  reed  stop 
in  the  organ. 

Mcliarf,  an  acute  **  mixture"  stop  in  the  organ. 

H^herek.  Max.  Bom  1840.  Violinist  and 
composer  in  Pasen. 

H€>lienKando(ltal.  sk{^rt-zKn  -dui.    PlayfuKy. 

HclieraO  \  Ital.  skart'-zo).     Play,  sport,  je>»t. 

McheraOMO  (Ital.  sk^rt-zo  >ftu).  Merry,  play- 
ful, iocose. 

Mcllllltil||f,  Dr.  Gustav,  the  musical  Hterateiir 
and  writer  about  mu-iic,  was  born  in  Si.hwieg- 
ershausen,  Hanover,  in  1S05,  educated  at 
(i&ttingen  and  Halltf,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  Stuttgart.  Is  author  of  a  complete 
Kncyclopcdia  of  music  (7  vols.  8  vo. »,  a 
theory  of  harmony,  biographical  notices,  etc., 
'  etc.    Came  to  America  in  1S57. 

I  Hchtndler,  Anton,  the  biographer  of  Beetho- 

I  ven,  was   bora    1796    at    Medl,  studied    the 

I  violin,  and     became    opera   conductor.      In 

.  Vienna  he  became  acquainted  with  Beetho> 

I  yen,  and  in  1840  published   his  b»ok.     Died 

I  in  1S64. 

Hrhira,  Francesco  Vincenzio,  a  dramatic  com - 

]>oscr,   was   born  at   Mailand,    1812,  studied 

!  there  in  the  Conservatory,  and  composed  his 

li^t  o])era  in   1833.     Lived  for  several  years 

^       ^R  Li>bon  as  opera  conductor,  and  died  there 

^^f  cholera. 

alrhiMina,  very  minute  interval  equal  to  the 

ratio  328«J5  :  32768. 

NrlilaiC  iiiNtruinvnte  (Ger.)    Instruments 

of  i»cicussit>n  ;  drums,  LVinhaU,  triangles, 
boiu*s,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  the  dulcimer  tribe, 
among  which  is  ihr:  piano-t'oite. 

M(*lliilitt.  Alois,  a  f.ivdriie  rlavicr  player  of  the 

<-l(l  •«(h'>..|,  and  n)mi»>>er  for  his  instrument, 
was  born  in  17V.V  at  F.rltnbach.  At  the  aj{e 
'•(  14  1-e  appear«d  .is  \iriuo>:o,and  studied 
<  ■'ml»o^iti(>^  with  Amir^,  at  Otteiibach.  Died 
iHt-*^.  W.is  <-»Miij.,).scr  of  symphonies,  quar- 
teltt.s,  i»iaiu>-iiiece."^,  etc. 

Nrliniitt,   Alois   (i.,  w.i..  born  at  Hanover  in 

1  -.^7,  (;(>iiiii:se»l  ;in  (»|»er.i  at  an  early  age,  and 
iippe.ireil  a-  i»i.ini>i  with  -ucces-*,  esi>ecia]ly 
in  l^n>;l.tnci.  ( )u  bis  return  to  Germany  he 
lilbcl  many  i>'-.-.itifin-i  ;is  opoi.i  conductor,  and 
ti'npistd    m;;i.!i    nr.i.-ii.,     including    several 

Op'.T.l'-. 

MolinalH'1,   T'-r'i    Tiith/,    was   a  celebrated 

cli'.i!'  ii  <  •i!ii>;.'^fr  I  f  m.i^Nrs,  etc.  Uorn  1767 
at  N.iiniii'jrw'.     l).i:d  i^^i. 

SchO(»l,  cilu'.-illoti,  tr. lining. 

^»<*llll<'i<1<'r.  1  liciln.li  I.hann  Chr.,  was  l»om 
near  Ziitju  in  170'..  *Ht:  was  the  son  of  an 
or^.ini-t,  ;iinl  at  the  a-«'  of  ei^lit  tnok  his 
f.itbei's  pi  i<  «■  .It  tbe  f'r;4.in.  He  brj;an  early 
.1''  a  ■•<'tnp">(r ,  i»roi]n«.ing  syniphcr.ies,  piano 
and  i-ii;.in  ]ii'.' ■.  s,  1. ti. .,  .uitl  in  1S12  was  a]*- 
pi"inlt:d  '.r;,'.i:iixt  cf  the  Si.  ThonKJb  Church 
.ii  I,'M|>i.,a  pi. lie  In-  K.ft  in  iSar  f:>r':iieai 
|)(-.-.iu,  V  li'.ii-  lie  <lifd  in  i.-!?^.  Hi*  i.:NLrled 
^•u-at  intlin.U'.e  by  the  cilmr.ttit'ii  <t'  puntU, 
i:ii-.'n::  wb  in  w.. re  Baak.'.',  (.i;illiy,  1  ritz 
.""jiiinllrr,  Ki'bvrt  Fian/,  Carl  Ans^.biii/,  etc. 
llr  \\:'(lc  •)  i:.H'irios.  13  massc>,  7  (>}K.Tas,  2^ 
-\  ■iip;i-.;iii.-  .  /^  <i\  i.-iturt-s,  to  boiiatas,  7  con- 
I  1    •   v\  it):  i-n  -I  -f  1.1,  cti'.,  cic. 


a  ii/**,  .'»  .*  /./,  ii  .!>  />/,  «"•  ,■.-',■,  r« .  /.',/,  I  /,..■,  I  iV/,  fi ,'.'./,  u  ii,i.i\  o  «/..•',  u'»  a'.wji;,  u  /«.V,  il  /'«/,  U  /V.  sound 
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Schneider.  Johann  Gottlob,  brother  of  Fried- 
rich,  was  aiNO  born  at  Altgersdorf,  nearZittaii, 
in  1789,  and  studied  not  only  the  orjtan  but 
also  the  piano  and  all  orchestral  instruments, 
distinguishing  himself  particularly  upon  the 
^cello.  In  181  z  he  succeeded  his  brother  as 
organist  in  the  University  church  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  1813  became  organist  at  GOrlitz.  Dur- 
ing the  13  years  in  this  position  he  studied 
organ  building  carefully,  and  effected  various 
important  reforms  in  it.  In  i8ao  he  came  the 
second  time  to  Dresden,  and  there  resided 
until  his  death,  April  11,  1864.^  Schneider*s 
activity  was  great  in  tnree  directions :  as 
teacher,  organ  expert,  and  virtuoso  performer. 

t^ehnelder,  Johann  Julius,  royal  music  direc- 
tor, etc.,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1805,  the  son* 
of  an  organ  builder  He  showed  great  talent 
for  music,  and  studied  the  piano,  organ,  sing- 
ing, theory,  violin,  horn,  etc.,  and  presently 
occupied  all  sorts  of  prominent  positions  in 
Berlin  as  teacher,  director,  organist,  and 
composer.  Ht  wrote  opera<i,  cantatas,  300 
songs  for  male  voices,  a  quintette  for  piano  and 
wind  instrument,  organ  pieces,  70  pedal  exer- 
cises, 40  fugues,  80  choral  preludes,  etc.  Has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 

tllelioberlechner,  Franz,  composer  and  piano 
virtuoso,  was  burn  in  1797  at  Vienna,  a  pupil 
of  Hummel,  began  early  as  a  composer,  in 
1824  received  10,000  rubles  for  .in  o|)cra  he 
brought  out  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  1843. 
Wrote  5  operas  and  various  instrumental 
works. 

fi^hoeilfC'ld,  Henry,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Oci.  4.  1836.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Leipsic 
Coiiscr\;iti»ry  and  La«isen,  of  Weimar.  He 
is  .1  roiniKi-.ur  of  con-iidorahle  merit.  Among 
i.tlicr-».  *'  The  Easter  Idyll,*'  a  cantata  for 
■^'ilo,  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  several  sonatas, 
pieces  lur  piano,  violin,  chorus  and  songs,  etc. 

Nrhr<M*der-nevrtent,  Wilhelmine,  a  great 
dr.iniatic  singer.  Born  at  Hamburg,  1804, 
the  d.iuj^hier  of  a  celebrated  tragedienne, 
made  her  debut  in  1819,  and  in  iSaa  distin- 
guished herself  in  Beethoven's  **  Fidelio." 
Died  i86o. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  the  founder  of  the  * 
romantic  school  of  com|)Osition,  and  the  great 
master  of  song,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1797,  near 
Vienna.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  was  choir-boy  in  the 
Lichtcnthaler  church,  and  began  ihr  study 
of  music,  and  presently  played  the  first  violin 
with  success.^  In  1810  he  wrote  his  first 
fantasia  for  piano- forte  for  four  hands,  and 
from  then  until  his  death  he  produced  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  compositions,  in  the 
form  of  >ongs  (of  which  he  left  600),  sonatas, 
an  o|)era,  eight  symphonies,  massesand  vocal 
works  of  all  sorts,  trios,  duos,  etc.  Schubert 
is  distinctly  a  melodist,  yet  as  a  harmonist 
and  orchestral  colorist  he  is  also  great.  His 
songs  are  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
this  kind,  and  in  the  greatest  ones,  like^*'  The 
Erl  King,"  and  *^  Gretchen  at  the  Spinning 
Wheel,*'  he  extended  the  bounds  of  musical 
expression.  In  his  longer  works  he  is  fre- 
quently diff'use.  But  his  melodies  are  always 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  in  which  respect  he 
is  like  Mozart.  See  p.  190  for  further  obser- 
vations on  Schubert's  relation  to  Chopin  and 
Schumann.    Schubert  died  1828. 


l4chalhotr,  Julius,  piano  virtuoso  and  salon 
composer,  was  born  at  Prague  in  1823. 
Stuaied  with  Kisch  and  Tomascheck,  and 
appeared  in  public  successfully  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  liis  t7th  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  learned  higher  piano-playing  from 
Chopin,  Liszt,  and  1  h&lberg.  Since  1854  he 
has  lived  in  Dresden. 

(■(ehllltxey  Edward,  violinist  and  leader  of  the 
famous  Mendelsohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston, 
was  born  in  Germany  about  1828,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  the  Germania  Music;:i 
Society,  about  1853,  and  has  resided  sines 
then  in  Boston. 

tllchalx,  Johann  Peter,  a  noted  song  composer, 
was  born  at  LUneburg,  1747.  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  theatre.  Died  1800.  Schulz 
exercised  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lied. 

Mchamann,  Gustav,  called  also  *'  the  Berlin 
Schumann,**  >»  as  born  at  Holdenstedt,  March 
i.Sv  1815,  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Berlin,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  com- 
poser and  pianist. 

Schnmanti,  Robert,  the  greatest  composer  of 
the  romantic  school,  was  born  at  Zwickau, 
x8io.    Died  1856.    See  Chapter  XLIX. 

t^^chanprenka,  Philip.  Bom  1847.  'teacher 
in  Kullak*s  Ac.idemy  of  Music  m  Berlin,  of 
which  he  was  a  pupil.  Composer  of  sym- 
phonies and  lesser  work.s. 

Mcharwenka,  Xavcr.  younger  brother  of 
Philip.  Born  1850.  Also  a  pupil  of  Kullak's 
Academy,  and  taught  there  for  some  time. 
Distinguished  pianist  and  composer  of  piano- 
forte music,  as  well  as  chamber  music. 

t^ChU'Cltxer,  Anton,  was  a  dramatic  composer 
and  kapellmeister  at  Gotha  and  Wciinar. 
Born  X737,  died  1787.  Composed  about  ao 
operas. 

tUcordato  (lul.  skor-da'-t5).  Out  of  tune, 
false. 

Hcore,  all  the  voice-parts  of  a  piece,  arranged 
in  parallel  staves  so  as  to  show  the  entire 
instrumentation  at  a  glance.  Orchestral 
score  contains  all  the  orchestral  parts  ;  ttocal 
score ^  all  the  voice  parts  ;  piano  score^  all  tlie 
piano  i>art,  or  the  voice  and  piano  parts. 

licore-readltlflr.  The  art  or  act  of  playing 
or  thinking  music  from  the  orchestral  score. 

SeellnK,  Hans,  a  brilliant  i)iunist  and  good 
composer,  was  born  in  1828  at  Piague.  made 
a  number  of  concert  tours,  and  died  at  Prague 
in  1863. 

SeliffrmAn,  Hippolyte-Pr<)S{»er,  a  violoncello 
virtuoso,  born  1817  at  Paris,  and  c.lucatcd 
there.  Is  the  composer  of  over  50  works, 
mostly  operatic  fantasies.  Is  (he  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  of  Nicola  Amati*s  *cellos. 

fSenfel,  Ludwig,  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
German  composers  of  church  music  in  the 
x6th  century. 

Sensa  (Ital.  s&nd'-zK).  Without ;  as  senza 
petiole^  without  pedal ;  tenxa  ritard^  with  • 
out  retard. 

Servo,  Alex.  Nikol  (sT&'-v5),  a  Russian  opera 
composer  and  writer,  a  friend  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner,  was  bom  iSao.  Several  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  St.  Petersburg.    Died  1871. 


fi  a/r,  &  add^  9  arm,  e  eve^  8  emdy  I  icty  I  ///,  5  ofdy  5  odd^  6  dcve^  00  moon^  Q  /«//,  ii  ^w/,  U  Fr.  sound 
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feicrvalM,  Adrien  Fran9ois  (sur- va),  zS*7- 
18%.  One  of  the  greatest  vifjlonccllNls  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  much  for  his  instrument, 
:iiul  wait  pnifessor  of  the  violoncello  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Brussels. 

Mextctt^^,  a  composition  fjr  six  voices  or  in- 
struments. 

fcJe3"frled,  l^jnaz  Xaver,  Rittcr  von  (j«r-frccd), 
1776-1S41.  I'upil  of  Mozurt  and  Albrcchts- 
hcr'jjrr.  For  ■qo  years  conductor  at  tl>c 
"  Thc.ilcr  an  der  SVien,"  Vienna.  Prolific 
conipoMT  of  operas  and  church  music. 

Kforsn  "  Ital.  >fr)r  -IsU).     Forced,  with  vij;or. 

f^hako,    a    trill.     Sec    *' Kmb«lli>hments'*   in 

Ap{ienili.v. 
Mharp,  a  character  indicating  elevation.     Sc-u 

*'  Pitch  Notation"  in  Appendix. 

MllorH'OOd,  William  1 1.,  virtuoso  pianist  and 
conipuscr,  was  born  in  Famus,  N.  Y,,  1854, 
the  >on  of  a  music  teacher.  Studied  the 
i>iano  at  an  early  a};e,  and  in  1S71  went  t') 
Herlin,  where  he  studied  with  Kullak,  and 
afterwards  with  I^iszt  nt  Weimar.  Since  his 
return  tu  America  in  1875,  .Sherwood  has  ap- 
])cared  in  all  the  Icadin;; cities  with  the  great- 
est success  in  impoitant  antl  hii;hly  artistic 
pro;;rammes.  Ke<>ides  in  Hoston.  Is  one  of 
the  first  pianists  of  our  time. 

HhlPld,  William,  1754-1S29.  English  composer 
of  over  50  ojKiras  for  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre. 

HlllfV*  ]K>siti()n  of  the  hand  on  the  finger-hoard 
of  the  violin. 

HI  bemol  (Fr.  sr  br'-mul  ).     n  flat. 

MiolliailO  <  Iial.  M~-tNhi~-lf-U  -no).  A  dance  of 
tlie  .Sicilian  peasantry,  in  soft,  slow  m^ve- 
mcni,  in  6-8  time. 

MliniatUrc,  ^h.^rps  or  fl.il-<  pKiCf!  .tl  the  \<Vi;ui- 
nin-:j  of  a  sl^tfor  niovrmcnt  t(.  iufliiat-.:  I'l-: 
hey.  Sec  **  Chroma:  ic  Si;^ii->"  i:i  "S\imi>:;- 
c.il  Ch.irl  of  Musical  N()l.ili)ii."     .\  i>',)i-ii(ii\. 

Silberinaiiii,  (ixtifriol.    r.-m.  f  ■ -..    Oi.<-.i 

tht:  bc^t  oi;'..,n  !iuil(!'.  !■;  of  liii  l  i:ii.-,  .Hi'l  '■;;■.: 
of  the  (/li^iiiai  iii\  luI-jts  i-f  ll-.i;  pi.iii  i-r::*.'-, 
substltutin.:  h;inini';r-  fur  I  he  fjuillN  tt  t  In-  <W-L 
harji-«i«.h'>Ml. 

Milvaili.  (.iiii>.'i»ii'.^Aiit-..i,., first  li.ilf.:filic  :;  ;1- 
«  cut  my  ■••  J  uii-l  i:i  IJol-ij^n.i,  and  c<':np"-'.-r  •  f 
nuii.h  •.-hiirLh  miisii  . 

Niqpilc    ilt.il.     ■x.*'-mr'-l."-  ,      Si:nil;(i!y,    in     li'..-- 

;inncr.     Written  af.'-r  llnijir  ni.iii.i'i-^-.  iiiil;- 

•^tc^  that  t'lc  //'•■■.■fV/.V;,'' i".  Ill  \u'  .    .:i;ii.  .;ii|   in 

l!i'.' s;imc  milliner.      Af:<T /.  (/ iim  .1:  *.  il.ii  ili-r 

j".;«l.il  is  |i,  lie  n-i-d  in  the  s.nm-  \v  ly  l lu-i e.ilt'.r. 

>iillK<'**«  K'liiinmJ.  rn-tii  \'i'\  in  Hud.mm, 
I  >c.i'«'l'  llie  Lir  -.(It  >t  vi-.iiii  vit ;  ii>.si  .flu-  lini'.-, 
N>u  iiri>ti-.>.-ii- in  >tu!li;;irt. 

Sinj5<*r. '^:l'».  r.'^rn  in  i'-.\;.  Fv-elient  i.i.i-ii-t. 
•  I  Ml'-  ■->'.  r  ;in'l  tc.i..)  er.  .Now  of  tl;«:  (  "•;11-  .;■.  A 
MuMC  iM  C'lMi  innati. 

Nin'al  lino  iImI.  >''-.\  [i\  u'u  -<"•■.  W,  i!,.  i.-..., 
(  V  I  )  til-;  W'T..!  ///f ■". 

;  I  .\   iiil'.r;,>i  ^i.il  wuh  >f.n„-,  .1.1  ■  j-eia. 
Nhli^itra  •  1:  .1.  ^In  -N-tr:;  .       I  :.  •  l-f.  hum'.. 
SI  roil,  .-n  in  •>  rniii'-iit  f- ir  i:ie  i-iir  iiij  I  .'.i-  i  apii'itv 

1  yml.il  lAi  M':i:ii!. 

Nivori.  Kin-,t  (".imii:.-.  i:.Mn  1^:17.  The 
;;:■  il'  ^t  li\iii-;  I:..'i.iii  \i  -lin  ^^ttnl■^c>.  .Xl^o 
■I  '  '■  :  ■!  ■.''  niuiii  ian,  as-il  ;i  cniiviscr  f-r  lii>- 
■:i  ti  nii-.'  I  t . 


Mkraiip,  Fr.  iSoi-.8r>3.  Bohem ian  opera  com- 
poser. Also  an  excellent  conductor  pud  u 
composer  of  masses  and  of  chamber  music. 

t^lanrandO  ihal.  Slitr-f^ttn'-du).  Extending, 
widening,  making  the  time  gradually  slower. 

Hlentando  (Ital.  slSn-tSn'-dO).  Becoming 
gradually  slower. 

Mloper,  Lindsay.  Hom  i8a6.  Pupil  of  Mo|S- 
cneles  in  uTano  playing.  Studied  also  in 
Germany,  i)ccamc  an  excellent  pianist,  and 
is  now  a  niano  teacher  in  London.  Has  also 
composed  piano-torte  music  and  hongs. 

Nlnr,  a  curved  line  over  two  or  more  notes  to 
show  that  they  represent  Ugato  tones. 

Hmart,  George.  1778-1867.  Excellent  con- 
ductor, and  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of 
classical  music  in  Kn^K^nd.  Founded  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Was  a  friend  of  Weber. 
Was  also  a  ;;ood  composer. 

Sm  I  til,  John  Christopher,  1712-1795.  .Born  in 
Germany,  but  lived  in  Eneland  in  Handel's 
time.  Was  a  pupd  of  Handel  in  composition. 
Wrote  m.my  operas.  Was  a  good  organI:«t 
and  a  t.ilented  an:i  accom]>Ushed  musician. 

Kmltht  Sydney,  an  English  pianist  and  arrang- 
er of  popular  |iieces.  liorn  about  1840,  and 
educated  at  Leipsic. 

MmorsandO  (Iial.  smor-tsitn'-doK  Extin- 
guished, put  out,  gradually  dying  away. 

Hnaro  Driim,  a  small  side-drum  used  in  mili- 
tary music,  deriving  its  name  from  two  cnrds 
of  gut  stretched  across  one  of  the  heads. 
These  give  it  a  hard  metallic  tone. 

Hoave  Htal.  so-!t  -ve,».     Softly,  sweetly. 

Sof^dermanil,  .Xug.  johann,  1832-187^1,  Swe- 
I'.ish  civiifx'jser  of  niailvctl  originality.  Pup;! 
i:f  Ki<')ii(T  anii  Ilauptmann.  AUo  au  cxceU 
Ii.-nt   conductor. 

Sol  1  It.ii.  srij'.  The  I'ifth  i-f  the  scale,  lii-;  tone 
'  1  in  I'rcnt  h. 

Solfa.     Se«;    Tonic  Sol- Fa. 

Sol<K  .1  piece  f  )r  a  --ini^le  sinj;eror  player. 

Hoilinilfc(  Ital.  suMi  nili  .  F.Mrenie,  great.  Son:- 
ina  t '>/>rcjiij\fUi.\  \v.x\  ^n-at  expression. 

Sonata  1I1..I.  -«i-n."i -lii-.  .An  imfxirtant  fr^rm 
in  inNlrir.iient.ii  uiii>ic.     .See  Chapter  V. 

SonVT*  a  '•Ii'»rl  ]i'<in  f  r  sin-^in;.     A  »hi)rt  j'leco 

I  I  mu-iic  in  \\\  i'.  -i\  !■. . 

SonOlM' (It.il.  ^>')-n.'._ia..     Sonttrous,  harmoni- 

Oll'N. 

Sontajc,  Heiiii'-n.i.  i.v)^-iS_-.7.  \  rcnowncl 
op«  r.t  *.iii^er.  .[inn^n:-ii<:l  for  the  beauty  of 
In  r  voii.'-,  t  .'-.e  ]■•  rf- I  ti'.n  if  her  nielhod,  an  J 
the  a*-!' ■!•.:-'..  iir^  fa-  .iiry  of  her  c.vef.nlitin.  She 
<  ■■i:i:nan-.i-d  eiLitmi!-;  jiriie*'.  She  married 
('  111:1  !<■  -i.  of  il.f;  Italian  diploni.itic 
v'lvii.c,  .ii  i!  li-.".!  ni-.i  liappily  wiih  him 
I. mil  h>  r  '!  .i::i  l)y  rii>i!eia  ill  -Me.\ic'\ 

So|»ra  I.  Ii.-!.  ■•;■.  -]ii:i  .     Ah..\e. 
So|irano      l:il.    •.')- t.::;  -  n,".-,.      The    hi^ihest 
t'iM.iii:  ".  -I  ■;.      1  (;..■  musii,  fur  sOjjf.mo  viiice. 

Sordino  i  It  .:.  -r.r-.'.r-  -11."-..  a  mntc.  .\  small 
in -1 1 1.1  :i  M  i- -r  -ii'-t  rui.iin.;  vibiatioii.  In  ihc 
i>iwfit\\  i^  .1  p;.i:4  n'.ariy  I  lo-in:;  the  ]>ell. 
()ri  the  .■■■.'••■,  .1  }-niall  in-.irunient  f  >r  pinch- 
ing tile  !-ri'.:f. 

So»»|»lr<»voll»   ■  It.i!.  sos-iiT.-ra, -vo-li"').     Sigh- 

i:i^,  vi.i\  >n:-''ii.<.d. 
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MOHtenutO  (Ital.  sos-ta-noo'-to}.  Sustaining 
the  tone. 

I^tto  voce  (Ital.  s6l-t0  vo  -tshe).  Under 
the  voice,  that  is,  in  a  low  voice,  softly. 

I^pcidel.  Wilhelm,  born  1826,  in  Vienna.  An 
excellent  pianist,  and  especially  renowned  as 
a  Beethoven  interpreter.  Also  an  excellent 
composer  and  conductor,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

tjipetdel,  Ludwig^  brother  of  Wilhelm,  born  in 
1830.  Distinguished  critic,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Vienna  **  New  Free  Press." 

liiptanatO  (Ital.  spd-K-nS'-to).    Smooth,  even, 

l^plCCatO  (Ital.  spek-kK  -to).  Pointed,  de- 
tached. lnx/<W/N  fHutic^  "  with  the  {joint  of 
the  bow.'* 

I^pindler,  Fritz,  bom  1817.  Fine  musician, 
composer,  and  liano-forte  teacher.  ^  Pupil  cf 
Fr.  Schneider.  Has  written  much  piano-forte 
music,  aUo  chamber  music  and  a  symphony. 
Is  a  teacher  in  Dresden. 

I^plnet,  an  old  instrument  somewhat  like  the 
square  piano. 

tllpirltOMO  (Ital.  spo-re-tu  -z6).  In  a  spirited 
manner. 

tilpltx  floete  (Get,  sptt/  flo'-ir'.».  An  organ 
stop  of  a  pointed  fluic-lonc,  gL-nerally  ot  8  fi. 

Mpolir,  Loui*.,  1784-1859.  Naiive  of  Hninswick. 
Di>liii.;,'uibMtd  c-..)uiiu>s«.'r  and  violin  virtuoso. 
AUii  ail  c.\icllci;t  orchcstr.il  c»>iulii'  lor.  He 
wrote  ill  all  1)1  unchfi  of  composition,  but  es- 
pecially fjifrux  and  symphonies  of  lii^jh  rank. 

Spontiiii,  (Ja-spaTO  Liii>;iPaciricu'5, 1774-1851. 
One  of  the  gic-alcst  Italian  Opera  compo'.cis. 
He  w.is  a  siifMirior  coiuluctor,  and  was  for 
mor*'  than  twenty  years  director  ol  the  Ko>al 
(.)p'.ra  in  Berlin,  whither  he  was  tempted  from 
a  ondut  tor's  post  in  Paris,  by  a  large  salary 
atul  great  privileges.  His  greatest  operas  are 
"The  Vc-«tal  Virgins"  and  "Ferdinand 
Cortcz." 

I^poilliolx,  Adolph  Heinrich,  1803-1851.     Or- 
ganist ill   Kostock,  and  composer  of  piano- 
forte  music,  soiigo,   motettes  and  orchestral 
pieces. 

Htuhut  Hater  (stii  -\,'1\  ni21  -ter).  A  cantata 
or  oratorio  by  Kossini  in  1833.  The  words 
are  those  of  a  very  old  hymn. 

StarratO  (Ital.  stttk-k» -to).  Detached,  dis- 
tinct, separated.  Sttn  Ctt:o  is  of  many  grade-, 
from  the  mild  one  made  by  the  violin  bow 
when  reversed  for  each  successive  note,  to 
the  cxlrcmc  ^tzziia/o  made  by  snapping  the 
strings. 

MtllMidehen  ((«er.  stand'-khen>.     A  serenade. 

ISitainer,  J.icob,  1621-1683,  The  greatest  violin 
builder  of  the  I'yrol,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
anywhere. 

Mtaiiier,  Mark,  l>om  1659.  Brother  of  Jacob, 
also  a  violin  maker. 

Hitainer,  Dr.  J.,  an  Knglish  organist  and  com- 
p<>-.er,  author  of  many  arrangements  lor  the 
organ, church  music,  etc. 

t^tamaly,  Camille  Maria,  1811-1870.  Cele- 
brated French  teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  and 
composer  of  valuable  studie^j  for  that  instru- 
ment. He  taught  Camille  Saint-Saens  and 
L.  M.  Gottschalk. 


tilt  ark,  Lud  wig.  Born  1831.  One  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  i,ebert  and  Stark's  **  Si  hool 
for  the  piano-forte."  Lebcrt  and  Stark  also 
wrote  an  **  Elementary  Instruction  Bock  for 
Singing,"  and  a  "  German  Song  School." 
Teacher  of  the  piano-forte  and  of  singing, 
also  conductor  and  composer,  especially  of 
sucred  and  secular  choruses. 

Htaudtl^l,  Joseph  (stow  -  dtgl).  X804  -  1861. 
Austrian  buss  singer,  renowned  in  opera, 
or.itorio  and  songs.  To  his  noble  interpre- 
tations .the  songs  of  Franz  Schubert  owe  a 
large  part  of  their  popularity.  One  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  this  century. 

t^t^fflnilt  Agastino,  the  Abb^.  1655-1730.  One 
of  the  m<'st  distinguished  composers  and 
singers  of  his  time.  A  Venetian.  He  com- 
posed operas,  church  music  and  chamber 
music. 

Mtelbelt,  Daniel,  X755-Z833.  Bom  in  Berlin. 
Pianist  and  composer.  As  a  player  he  was 
brilliant  and  effective,  but  lacked  thorough 
training  both  in  this  and  in  composition.  His 
works  have  no  permanent  value. 

Htelnway,  the  name  of  a  family  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  Steinway  &  Sons.  'J" he 
founder  of  this  firm,  Henry  Steinway,  was 
born  in  Hrunswick,  1797.  '*  **  "''^  conducted 
by  his  two  surviving  sons,  Theodore  and 
William. 

Wteril.  Julius.  Born  in  Breslau  in  i8ao.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  musicians  of  our 
time,  excelling,  as  a  conductor  and  teacher. 
His  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Singing  So- 
ciety in  Berlin  arc  among  the  very  best  insti- 
tutions of  their  kind. 

Mterndale-Bennett,  W.    See  Bennett. 

MteMNO  mCMCMO  ( Ital.  stas'-so-mos  -so).  The 
same  movement,  i.e.,  any  given  note,  as  an 
eighth  or  quarter,  goes  at  the  same  speed  in 
both  movements. 

HtOOkhanneti,  Julius.  Born  in  Paris  in  i8a6. 
He  is  a  most  ^iiinguished  singer  of  songs, 
a:.d  in  opera  and  oratorio,  and  an  excellent 
teacher  and  conductor.  He  is  now  director 
of  the  Stern  Society  in  Berlin. 

Mtop,  an  organ  regbter.    See  Register. 

Mtopped  PipeN,  organ  pipes  stopped  at  the 
upiier  end.  in  this  case  the  st»iinrl  w.ive  is 
relircled  back  ayain  to  llio  mouth  *>f  the  pipe, 
consenuenlly  stipju-d  pipi--.  are  only  lialf  as 
long  as  ojieii  ones  givinj;  ihc  same  pitch. 

St.  Peter,  an  oratorio  by  John  K.  Paine,  in 

1873.    A1.M»  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 
St.  Paul,  oratorio  by  Mendelssohn,  in  1836. 

Htradella,  Allessaiidr\  i045-i'.7o  (?>.  One  of 
the  best  sin;;ers  ancl  composers  of  h's  time. 
He  w.ts  born  in  Naples,  and  assassinated  in 
Genoa. 

feUtradtvarl,  Antonius,  1644-1737.  The  most 
renowned  and  best  of  all  violin  makers.  He 
was  born,  lived  and  died  at  Cremona. 

Stradivari,  Francisco  and  ()ruobone,  sons  of 
Antonius,  and  aUo  good  violin  makers. 

Strakoseh,  Maurice,  bom  in  Hungary  in 
1823.  Pianist,  composer  and  impressario. 
Lives  in  New  York. 

Str  at  hMpey,  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  in  common 
time. 


&  a/i',  &  «//</,  U  ar///,  e  /vr,  6  r»»</,  i  «tv,  I  *//,  o  oA/,  6  «»r/</,  o  «/i7tv,  00  moon^  u  /«/t-,  u  bui^  U  />.  sou  a  J 
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Strauflfl,  Tos.,  1793-1866.  Conductor  in  the 
service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Violin- 
i.st  and  composer  of  operas,  overtures  and 
chamber  music. 

StraUHH,  Johann,  1804-1849.  Livc(l  in  Vienna, 
and  is  known  the  world  over  by  hi>  bc:iuiiful 
dance  music.  His  sons,  John,  Joseph  and 
Edward,  arc   hardly  Ic&s  renowned  fo<^  their 

Eroductions  in  the  same  field.  John,  indeed, 
as  also  written  comic  operettas.  His  waliz, 
*'  On  the  Heautiful  blue  Danube/*  i^l  the  best 
known  of  his  works. 

Htl^tiS  (Ocr.  string).     Strict,  severe,  rigid. 

HtrepltOMO  (Ital.  strt^p-I-iG'- zG).  Noisily, 
boisterously. 

tlltrettO  (Ital.  strSt  -to}.  Pressed,  close,  con- 
tracted. That  part  of  a  fugue  where  all  the 
subjects  come  together,  or  where  the  imit.i- 
tions  take  pl.icc  mure  rapidly  after  each  other. 
A  quicker  pa>'iai;;e  leading  to  a  close. 

Strict,  severe,  rigid. 

t^trlnffed  InHtrnmentH.  Instruments 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  striking 
strings  (as  in  the  piano-forte  or  dulcimer), 
drawing  them  (as  in  the  harp  or  guitar),  or 
ihe/rictioH  cf  a  bow  (as  in  the  violin  family ». 

t^trlnc^ndo  (Ital.  stren-jiin  -do\  PrcsMiig, 
hurrying,  accelerating  the  time. 

8trln|r  l^nartette,  the  violin  family,  con- 
sisting of  violins,  viola  and  'cello.     Mii^ic  for 
/    these  instruments,  Als<»  called  'string  band.'* 

^^4trOphe,  a  stanza. 

Mtueck  (Ger.  stUk;.     Piece,  air,  tune. 

Mab  (Lat.  sQli).     Under. 

Hnb-liaNN.  the  low  ha>s.    The  viulon.    A  jn  .l.il 
A     /   stop  in  the  organ.     16  ft. 

^^iulKlOininnilt,  the  fontth  of  the  k<-y. 

Hllbjert,  the  k-.idin;;  idea  of  a  w  ,rk. 

MultO  (Fi.  «iwr'l>.  A  su«:' «-->i>':i  of  pieces  in- 
tended to  he  pl.iyediii  Luiinectiuii. 

Hnl  ilial.  sool.i.     Oil,  upon  t!ie. 

Mullivuil,  \rtliur  Sr\n»..iir.  P-.m  \:  \t.  \\v. 
Was  a  iJiipil  ('f  thi;  Li:ip-i'.  ('•iii>ervati>ry.  anil 
is  A  talented  an-l  ai  cuiupli^lied  niu^iciai;  an^.! 
oonip':H*T.  He  lia'.  wrilti.-n  w-irks  of  t...n 
siilcralilc  imjH-rtatu  e,  in'.  Iinliu^  one  'T  twi> 
oiali>iif.i-i,  hut  is  lii'st  known  in  this  ('<iuntr\ 
by  his  coniio  ojii-relta,  "II.  M.S.  I'iinf.iii  .'" 
wliii  h  hail  a  inn-l  extra* 'I'linary  run  in  i>^7-). 

Mll|lortOili<*.  till*  tone  ahu\c  the  loni<  ,  tin- 
>e<  ond  of  the  s«  .ilc. 

Slip|M^,  Kr.inz  von,  was  }m)iii  in  I>alni.itia  in 
i-'ao.  lie  is  a  1  "ndu<  tor  in  ^'ienna,  an>l  ll.^■. 
r(.nlp■'-^■'l  I'per.is,  s\  niphiMii' «,  (piaiirti*--. 
etc.  Us  Is  l)e»l  kn«'\\u  hy  his  cnuc-  oj.et't- 
tas,  r.f  wliirli  '*  Katuiil/a'' aii.|  *'  llie  Hrai,- 
lifiil  ( laiatr.i'   Ii.im-  1'«  -in  gi\en  in  iIum.  .juuIi  v  . 

HllMpt'llMioil,  a  (li^».>naiit  (•-■ni-  lield  over  from 
a    i>ie< '■■!iii'4   rh-.-nl  where  it   w  .is  ron<.onaiit, 
an<l   linally    re-'l -t-J  'i^i-nciallv  di-wnwaiil- 
into  s.  .iiic  |ir"ipi-r  tone  oT  t lie  «.  hord  into  whit li 
it  li.ul  intrii(i(.<!. 

MvC'IKImoii,      I.,li.iini     Se\.rui,    was   b-^rn    in 

CMiriNtiana,  SvKilcii,  in    1  •4.>.     H-:  ».rudieii  at 

tl-.e  I.«M|.-:>(.  Ci-ri-ervat'Tv,  .on!  is  a  inuih   a-l- 

niin.'l    and   hi;;My    rc-prM  ttil    musii  ian    nni 

cornpovrr.       He    has    wruii-n   a<Iniirahte    .'.n«l 

oii^inal    iiu.irlette^,    s\  inph-.nies    and     Other 

1 
wi  I  x;^. 
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Swell  Orifan,  that  division  of  the  organ 
whose  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  box  with  mov- 
able blinds^  operated  by  a  ''swell-pedal/' 
thus  making  crescendo  and  diminuenao. 

Mymphony,  the  most  important  inttrumental 
form,  being,  in  (act,  nothing  but  a  large  sonata 
for  orchestra.     See  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI. 

Mympliotile  Poem,  an  orchestral  composi- 
tion in  symphonic  style,  but  not  strictly  so. 

HynPOpatlOn,  '*  a  cutting  into,**  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  measure  accent,  either  bv  a  false 
accent  (accent  on  what  would  properly  be  an 
unaccented  part  of  the  measure),  or  by  a 
prolongation  of  a  tone  out  of  a  weak  part  of 
the  measure  past  the  moment  when  tne  ac- 
cent should  come. 

Taborowskl,  Stanislaw.  Rom  1830.  Violin 
virtuoso.  Studied  in  Brussels.  Lives  in 
Russia. 

Taorhlnardl,  Nicholas,  1776-1860.  Dis- 
tinguished tenor  singer  of  Florence.  Sang 
also  in  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  Paris. 

Tace  ( Ital,  tU  -tshro.  Be  silent.  Indicates  that 
certain  in>trumentK  are  not  to  play.  I'ioiimi 
iticet^  violins  be  silent,  etc. 

Tart  (Ger.  tSkt).     Measure,  time. 

TalllM,  Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest  English 
contrapuntists  of  the  16th  century.  Was  an 
excellent  organist. 

Tamberllk,  Enrico,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1830.  One  of  the  be^t  tenor  singers  of  our 
time.    Taught  singing;  in  Madrid  after  1867. 

Tambourine,  a  small  instrument  of  the  drum 
family^  consisting  of^  a  wooden  hoop  with 
holes  in  the  sides,  in  which  arc  jingling 
I>irces    of    metal,    and     a     sheepskin    head 

>tretched  im  it. 

Taiiiliurini,  Anton,  1800- 1S76.  A  diittin- 
j^uishfd  Italian  hass  sinuer.  Sung  in  opera 
witli  Kuhini,  Lablaclie  .lud  others,  and  was 
their  equal. 

Tailltnin.  an  Indian  in>trument  of  percussion. 

TaiiMiir,  Wni.     Horn    1^99.      English   contra- 

j'unti^t  and  writer  on  mu^ic. 

TaiitO  dtal.  tail'- to !,  So  much,  so  great. 
.'i/i'i\-Ko  ttui  noK  /ii/;/<>,  allegro,  but  not  too 
niU'  h. 

Tniitiim  Kruro  (I.at.  tun -tftm  flr-gO).  A 
Latin  h\nin  -^nn^  .it  the  bene<lictiun  in  the 
Koniaii  Catlioliv.  service. 

Tuppert,  Win.  r.oMi  iS:,(),  in  Silesia.  Writer 
on  limbic  (.f  ;;reat  al>iliiy,  and  a  strong  Wa-.;- 
iier  I'.iTils.iii.  Al-io  tt.acher  in  Tausiu's  piano 
s<')iof>l  in  I'.eilin.  IMitor  of  *' 'J  he  I'nivcrsal 
(•erinan  Mu-i<al  I'-utnal"  since  1870. 

Taranlolla   dial  t.ii  rifn-nll -la).     A  swift, 

di.'iii  ioiis  >'.rt  iif  Il.ili..n  daiKc  in  6-8  time. 

Tanlniido    .It.il.     tai-diin -doj.      Liiij^ering, 

i 'tan' 111-.;  the  time. 

Tartilll.  (Hu-epi''.  i^ur--i77o.  One  of  the 
\fiy  jreaf-l  \  i-.:iiiisis  (if  tlie  18th  century. 
Hi-  w.ts  the  fi.!ir;i;«i  «f  a  new  stJi-K)!  of  violin 
I'l  i<  ini:,  am!  :  t"  a  new  ».ysii  in  of  harmoiij'. 
He  wa^tlii'  ili  .1  :vi.!«'i  oft  lie  -0-1. ailed  '*  Coni- 
Mnatiofi  I- n^^.'  Mi-  w.is  aU)  a  ni"st  dis  ■ 
tiiiyui-«lw.d  ii-  11  hi-r,  sMuriil  by  inipil>  fioni  .ill 
eouiiliie->.  He  w.is  also  an  ex<f|lent  coin- 
jio-er,  ami  wrute  over  y.-x)  cttnrerl  |ii''«.es  for 
his  instrument,  the  best  know  n  (-f  w  Lich  is 
the  still  irif.viiied  '*  I  Jevil's  s.-nata.'' 
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TaMtatur  (Ger.  tXs  -iK-toor).  The  keyboard 
of  the  organ  or  piano-forte. 

TaMte  (Ger.  tas'-i?).  The  touch  of  any  in»irii- 
ment.     Hence  the  key. 

TantO  MOlo  iltal.  tls'-t5  so -lo).  One  key 
alone  ;  in  or;;an  or  piano  music  this  means 
the  p;irt!i  in  unison,  without  harmony. 

Tanbert,  Ernst  £.,  bom  X838.  Critic  and  com- 
poser in  Berlin. 

Tanbert,  Wm.  C.  G.,  bom  1811.  Pianist  and 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  orchestra 
in  Hcrlin.    Composerof  no  great  significance. 

TauMlff,  Carl,  1841-1871.  Bom  in  Warsaw. 
One  of  the  very  f;reatest  of  all  pianists  with 
a  technique  hO  absolutely  above  all  difnc\il* 
tic«  and  "O  perfect  as  to  defy  criticism,  and  an 
innate  fire  and  force  hardly  surpassed  by  the 
great  Liszt  ^  himself,  whose  pupil  he  w:is. 
This  fiery  vicnr  was  subdued  and  tempered 
by  his  intellectual  tendencies  and  attain- 
ments, for  Tausig  was  an  earnest  stud  nt  of 
philosophy,  and  a  lover  of  all  higher  inrrl- 
lectual  pursuits.  He  was  also  an  admirable 
teacher. 

Technle,  skill  or  ability  in  the  mechanicnl  part 
of  .lay  art.  Piano-^orte  t^ihnu\  the  perfect 
use  of  the  fingers  ;  ptuial  technii'y  proper  u^c 
of  the  feel  ;  vocal  t^chuiCy  correct  use  of  the 
voice. 

Tedexoo  (Ttal.  t&-«las'-k6.i.     in    tlie    German 

htyle. 
Te  (lenm  landamiiH  d.it.  til  d.i-unl.iw- 

da'-im'i'. '.     **  W'e   pr.ii-ic    The;,  O    GuJ,"  an 
old  hymn  of  prai^c. 

Telemniiii,  G'onje  P.,  1681-1767.  Pom  in 
M.i;;(l'.l»  ircj.  Wa-.  46  yi:,jrs  (.omlurtor  in  ll.ini- 
I'lir^,  IM  lycd  or;;an,  piano,  vii)lin  and  other 
iri^irMm'-Mts.  Wa>  a  highly  cdncutrd  mm, 
and  .1  U'.i  her  ;tnd  composer.  I)»;voloi>c«l  a 
^r-Mt  mu^ii.-al  interest  iu  Ilambiiri;;  wrote 
many  operas  there,  and  aUo  much  instru- 
mental mu<>ic. 

Temperament,  is  a  system  of  compromines 
by  means  of  wSirh  twelve  tones  in  an  octave 
are  made  to  do  duty  in  place  of  about  forty- 
eight  which  would  be  neces-»;iry  to  perfect 
intonation  in  all  L:::ys.  Mathematically  statevi, 
teiiii>eraiiient  makes,  for  example,  the  major 
thi-d  eq^uil  to  tViur-nfths  divided  by  two  oc- 
taves. That  is,  3-2  <i-2Xj-a  <3-a,<i-a  <3-2 
=  31-64=5-4.  Temperament  is,  therefore,  a 
system  of  imperfect  tuning  peculiar  to  the 
piano  and  or^;  tn,  in  which  all  intervals  except 
the  unison  and  octave  are  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. Its  advantages  are  the  simplicity  of 
the  key-bi>ard  of  the  twelve  keys  to  an  octave 
i:i  place  of  forty-ei^ht.  Music  itself  is  writ- 
ten without  respect  to  temperament. 

TempeHtOHO  (Ital.  tJ^m-p«^s-tO'-zu).  Tem- 
pestuous, stormy,  boisterous. 

Fempo  (Ital.  tum'-po).  The  time,  the  move- 
ment. The  mo/ement  of  music  is  approxi- 
mately indicate<l  by  means  of  Italian  terms, 
which  refer  generally  to  the  unit  of  time,  so 
that  slow  movem*rnts  may  yet  have  quick 
notes  in  them.  Keissmana  divides  tempos 
into  three  classes:  Si.ow,  including  Larfo^ 
Grav€y  A  dagiOy  Lento,  .ind  Larghetto^  which 
here  stand  in  progressive  order  of  speed,  the 
slowest  first.  Mruium,  *^  eoing/* /I  »</a/i.V, 
Andantim'*^  Moderator  Allegretto.  Quick. 
Allegro^  P'ivace.  I'h'acissimo^  Presto^  and 
Frest istinio.    Theorists  are  not  agreed  as  to 


whether  Larghetto  is  faster  than  Largo^or 
Andttntino  faster  than  AndanieA^Mi  modern 
usage  is  as  here  indicated.  For  the  inc.ining 
of  the  different  terms  look  in  the  proper  place. 

« 

Teiiebrae    (l^il.  _tan'-?-brii).      Darkness,    a 
Catholic  service  in  holy  week. 

Tenoramenteiltal.  tt*n-er-it-mun  -te-.  Ten- 
derly, drlicatcly. 

Tetieresza  (Ital.  t<Sn-d-riit*tsiI).    Tenderness, 
softness,  delicacy. 

T^nor,  the  hi;;he->t  male  voice.     Tenor  robusto 
is  a  strong  lenor. 

Tenor  C,  the  C  next  below  middle  C. 

TenntO  (Ital.   ti^-noo-to).     Held,   sustained, 
held  down  its  full  time. 

Ter  (Lat.  t$r).     Thrice,  three  times. 

Terpander,   a   irreat    Greek    poet,   composrr 
and  theorist,  lived  about  the  7th  century,  H.C. 

TerHChak,    Adolf,     Born    1832.      Flute    vir- 
tuoso.    Lives  in  Vienna. 

Tertla  (Lat.  ti^r  -shi-a.).     Third,  tierce. 

Tens  (Ger.  t&rts).    A  third. 

TerxettO  (It.il.  tar-ts&t  -tO).  A  short  piece, 
or  trio,  for  three  voices. 

TeMohner,  G.  NV.  Bom  1800.  Teacher  of 
sinking  in  Berlin.  Accomplished  musician 
and  i:)defatigat)le  investigator,  and  collector 
of  old  mii>>ic«  of  which  he  has  published  much, 
especially  songs,  and  valuable  vocal  studies. 

TeNto  Cital.  tus'-to).  The  text,  theme  or  sub- 
ject. 

Tetrarhord,  a  system  or  scale  of  four  tones. 
An  instrument  producing  (our  tones. 

Text,  the  words  of  a  song,  or  o|>era. 

ThalberK,  Sigismund,  was  born  at  Grneva  in 
i8ia,  and  diid  in  Italy  in  1871.  He  was  a 
brilliant  piano-forte  virtuoso,  and  invented 
the  peculiar  ^tyle  of  playing  which  consists 
in  carrying  a  melody  supported  by  the  pedal, 
while  playing  a  rapid  accompaniment  in  ex- 
tended arpeggios.  He  was  greatly  admired 
as  an  executant  in  this  peculiar  style,  but  oc- 
cupied himself  very  little  with  the  works  of 
masters,  and  was  by  no  means  a  great  inter- 
pretative or  creative  artist.  His  compositions 
are  now  little  used. 

Thema  or  Theme  (Ger.   ta'-m2^     The 

piincipal  melodic  subject  in  a  work.     An  air, 
which  is  afterwards  vaiicd. 

Thematic  Work,  means  literally,  work  on 
motives  taken  from  the  thcin--  ;  it  is  now  ap- 
plied to  any  elahi)ration  of  motives,  whether 
those  of  the  principal  tlieine  of  the  piece  or 
not.     See  Chapters  1.  and  11. 

Theory  of  lIllMle,  includes  Sound,  the 
science  of  musical  tone  ;  J'omiiity,  the  doc- 
trine of  scales  and  keys ;  Harmony^  the 
doctrine  of  chords  and  chord-successions. 
Counter ^inty  voice-relation  :  Fw^ue^  the 
logical  development  of  a  .subject ;  Form^  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
work  :  Orcheurationy  the  proper  method  of 
employing  and  combining  instruments  ;  Tech~ 
nicSy  the  principles  of  correct  performance, 
and  perhaps  Astheticty  or  the  principles  of 
the  beautiful. 

Thibaut,  Anton,  F.  G.,  1772-1840.  Professor 
in  Heidelburg  university.  Was  a  connois- 
seur in  music,  and  wrote  a  valuable  book  on 
*'  Purity  in  Musical  Art." 
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•  an  interval  IxMwccn  any  tone  c>fthu  sc-le 
and  tlic  next  but  une  al>ove  or  below. 

Thlele.  CailL.,  1816-1848.  Organist  in  r>crlin, 
dibtinguihhed  Tor  superior  technic  anil  the  ini- 
agiiiative  quality  ol  his  pl.tyin.'.  I.uft  many 
imi)ortatit  worko  for  his  instrument,  hIi  ch 
are  the  most  dillicult  legitimate  organ  pieces 
yet  produced. 

TltOmaH.  Ambroise,  C.  L.,  bom  iSix.  Distin- 
guished French  oi>era  comi>oser«  and  dircirtor 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  work  host 
known  in  this  Ciuntry  is  *'  Mi^'nou.^'  He  has 
also  written  instrumentail  music. 

TllOinaM,Thco<]ore,  born  in  EaAt  Fri-ia  in  1835. 
JIas  been  a  violinist  an«l  conductor  in  New 
New  York  since  1847.  He  devciniK-d  and 
trained  the  finest  orchcNtra  yet  seen  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  which  he  made  extended  ri>nccrt 
to\irs  fi)r  many  yearn.  At  the  c^iahlishiiicnt 
of  the  Cincinnati  CcOlepe  of  Music  in  1S77.  '>*-* 
was  called  to  l>e  its  director,  but  resigned 
early  in  1880 and  returned  to  New  York.  He 
is  a  very  superior  condurtor,  p(>bscs>ing  re- 
maik.djle  p  -wcr  of  oniinaiiding  his  forces 
and  making  them  realize  his  ideals,  which  arc 
very  h!{;h,  his  rcadnigs  of  gieat  works  pus- 
sessin|{  an  unusually  imagin.itive  quality,  and 
produt:in;{  a  remarkable  efl'uct  on  audience;*. 

ThomaHi.  Mt..  Nrhool  in  Leiiisir.  An  old 
schuul  for  boys,  wliere  church  music  h:i>> 
been  assiduously  cultivated  since  the  ijtli 
century.  It  retains  the  cndownienrs  it  had 
licfore  the  Reformation.  Among  its  most 
distinjjuished  Caniori,  or  directors  and  teach- 
ers of  mu!>ic  were  J.  S.  Bach,  Moritz 
Hanptmann  and  K.  F.  Kichter.  Its  chiur  «-f 
pupils,  numbering  60,  provides  the  music  in 
thee  ly  churches,  ana  siii>:s  nu»tetie>  eveiy 
Saturday  i'.;>i,  in  St.  'I'homus'  chuix  h. 

TichatMrheck,  J.  A,     r.orn    in  r.oluMni..  in 
1807.     A  rt-ULaikahle  ten  ir  >iii;:or.      Htlii  t 
fir>t  rank  fi-r  man  v  vc-.ir^  in  Vi'.ima,  1  )r(;^»:'ii 
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and   eUewherc. 

1870.  , 

TlePMrll.  Otli).  Rorni?;^.  IV<'fe»i-.or  iflhc'Ty 
in  M». ill's  Coii^erval'i  y,  I'.eiUn.  H-i".  i-i.L- 
lishvil  Will  1;-.  iir)  h.iiiii-niv  ami  mlier  I'lMiiclifs 
of  ll;«-'  r\  .  b'--. <!'•?»  V  ■.ninlii:'. in.;  iMiiuy  .ii  ii»  le^ 
to  Miu^i'.il  n'u-.p.i-ieis.  aiul  lu  Memlci's  l.ii- 
cycl"i»cdia  ot  .^Iu.^lc. 

Tlel.|«'llW.  'J'h'.resr,  ^?  ,i-\t--;.  I'lorii  in  ILini- 
buij:.  \Va>«  .1  nii--.t  (Ii>liii^iiiNl;til  j.i  ima  ilnnn.i 
of  Her  M.ii'."^i y'>  'llieaiic,  in  London,  .tml 
an  .irtist  ol  the  highest  rank. 

Xinibrc  <  Vv.  lalmort,  (quality  of  tone. 

Tlni|»fllll    •Ilal.    tr>m-]'a  -lu'i.     'I'he    keitlc- 

ilrnnis. 

TilllOtlKMIM,  a  distinL;uiNhcd  (jreek  mu'>i(  ian. 
I'.orn  44«  ]'>.{'.  He  was  a  n-tfrturr.  an'l 
•I'M- ■!  Ii\c  iH.-.v  stiinjjs  ti»  tin"  sjiven-sti  ini;iii 
lyie.  aiMin.;  .  I  «o  to  llic  )i.irnii>i-.i<'  re-.'<n:ci  s 
III"  Ills  line-  l-y  l.i-- t\{viiinent>'  .'inti  ili-.ri>v«Mi'-. 
lor  tills  he  w.iN  l-.ini<li'(l  Irotn  S;iart.i,  the 
s.ipiriil  rnK-r-i  kA  iIilm-  jurj-  teaiinn  Icsl  lh««e 
inii<ivati')iis  should  *.irrniit  the  nioraUof  their 
youth. 

TlllOl«ri«.J..hann.  Hi>rn  about  14:^5,  in  \Ve>t 
I-Lnidcts.  I  M-iiii.;uIshi.<l  ihcrlsi,  and  authoi 
<i|"t':e  tir»i  Mii-^ical  levicon.     Was  also  an  cx- 

1  ••!!«•    (  I  <in|i-^cT. 


Toccata  ( It.1l.  lo-Vd  -lli).  An  obsolete  form  of 
coinptisitii.n  for  the  or>:an  or  piano-forte,  re- 
quiring brilliant  execution. 

Todi,  Maria  F.,  1748-1793.  A  distinguishcrd 
Portuj^uese  singer.  Sang  in  the  principal 
ca]>itals  of  F.urope  in  the  important  operas  of 
her  day. 

To<lt,J.  A.  W.  Bom  1S33.  One  of  the  Itest 
li\ing  organists.  Is  organist  and  teacher  in 
Stettin.  Has  comjtosed  much  instrumental 
music,  songs,  psalms,  a  symphony,  an  ora- 
torio, and  a  school  of  singing. 

TocpflPr,  J.  O.,  1701-1870.  Organist,  theorist, 
and  comiMiscr.  Tcacner  in  the  Seminary  at 
Weimar.  Contributed  inuch^  to  the  science 
of  cr^an  building,  by  placing  it  un  a  scientific 
fouiid.iiion.  to  which  end  he  devoted  ten 
years  to  scientific  study. 

TomaMcheck,  J.  W.,  1774-1850.  Bohemian 
comiK'Scr,  pianist  and  tc.iclicr  of  high  rcputa- 
ti'Mi.  Wrote  a  ^yInphony,  chamber  music 
and  smaller  works. 

TonilitiH,  Wm.  L.,  vocal  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, <m.i>  b<^rn  in  Kngl.aml  about  1S44.  Studied 
music  in  ihc  Tonic  Sol-Fa  ^choids,  and  with 
(».  A.  M.-icfarien  an-l  Silas,  came  to  New 
York  in  i8(o,  and  resides  in  Chicago,  where 
he  holds  leading  rank  as  vocal  conductor. 

Tone,  a  musical  sound.  A  sound  of  determin- 
ate pitch,  and  consequently  of  regular  vibr.i- 
tions. 

Tonart  ((ler.  ton'-Srt).     Key  ;  as  key  of  D, 

key  of  C. 

Tonfin*l>C  (Cer.  trm-nir'-l.i").     Tone-color,  or 

'//.■.■'>v.     Tie  qu.dit  V  of  t-ncs.     Timbre  «le- 
inlsiiii-in  the  nuin:>er  .iiul  n-lative  iiitcn-'ity 
>f  (<\er-toi)c^  pr<  sent  in  tiie  sound. 


iilc,  the  key-note,  .*^i>eaking  by  ear,  tl.c 
/.'«;".•  i<»  tliai  tone  of  a  scale  or  key  whi.h 
l.i.ik'.-s  the  Im.'*-i  rndiui;  or  jH-int  6l  reiKise. 
.Ma'.luMn.tiicaliy,  it  is  the  tone  from  which  ai^ 
the  (thcisin  the  key  arc  determined,  as  shoun 
in  the  article  A'ly. 

Toiih*  Kol-Fa.    The  name  of  a  new  and  very 

Mnij.Ii-  I!ni:li>!i  nk-t.iiiouhr  vo'al  mis&ic,  iM^ed 
.'I  (he  la*:l  tl..il,  in  >in-iii^,  ]iitchcs  arc  dett  r- 
I  -iii'-fl  liy  ilicii  ri:laii<>n  in  key,  and  not  from 
n.i  l<iiii<.  iniei  v.ds  (T  a:>s,.hite  pitch.  Boides 
il.o  nit.iti'iii.  the  sysnia  aUo  includes  a  new 
and  very  tniii:li  impr-.M-d  mcth>jd  of  tc.iching 
niii^ii  ,  by  i  ultiv.iim.;  the  inu>i<'al  jK-rceptions 
111. 'le  than  i-i  i;enci.illy  dune.     See  jfa/tH  Cur- 

ToiikliliNt    (Oer.    lon-koonst;.     The   art   of 
Musii. . 

Toilloltor  (.('.er.  trin'-lT'-tor!,     Scale. 

T<ni<*-pxiilltill(;.  re|ire>i  iitin^  scenes  or  eino- 

tii'U-  b\   mean.-,  of  t-ine-^. 

T<>r<'lli.  (Ini.epiie,  f-nc  "t  the  first  vit-lin  virtu- 
osi in  h;i,y.  .\  i'-w  \  <Mis  i-.irlier  than  I'orclli. 
hi'.  1!  1--S.  '  )ii  -.iii:!!!.!'.  I'e  »i(din  conceru- ; 
wrote  mil.  li  thainhrr  nniM'.'. 

Tottnianil.  AlUMtJiorn  1S37.  Violinist  ai.d 
inur-i'i.in.  Livcn  in  Lrijisic.  Is  now  v.  nt' r 
oil  niu->i'.al  >iibiect»,  and  tc.u:lier  ol  theory 
.md  ."e>ilu:tic>. 
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Toarjee,  Eben,  Mun.  Doc.,  the  head  of  the 
New  Kngland  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Bos- 
ton, was  born  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  June  i, 
1834.  Studied  music  jyoung,  and  early  be- 
came a  teacher,  espeaally  of  choir  Kinging. 
He  founded  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  in  1867, 
which  has  had  a  remarkable  success.  I)r. 
Tourjec  has  great  ability  as  an  organizer,  and 
*  unlimited  enthusiasm.  It  was  under  his 
efforts  that  the  great  Peace  Tubilee  choruses 
were  formed,  numbering  no  less  than  10,371 
mcm'bers  in  actual  attendance. 

Traetta,  Tomaso,  1727-1779.  ^  A  renowned 
opera  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

TranHttlon,  a  change  ;  as  of  key,  or  style,  or 
expression. 

TranHpoMlnfT  Inntmoients,  those  which 
play  from  notes  higher  or  lower -than  the 
actual  sound.  All  these  in>truments  play 
from  notes  in  the  key  of  C.  *'  H^  instruments" 
play  everv  thing  a  whole-step  lower  than 
written.  Those  **in_I)"  1  lay  one  degree 
higher.  *'  In  A,"  a  minor  third  lower.^  **  In 
EJ"  a  minor  third  higher.  Bass  instru- 
ments are  usually  written  as  thev  plav.  ^  I'he 
transposing  instruments  are  the  ci:irinci;>, 
cornets,  trumpets,  tronibonc>,  and  hums. 

Travlata,  La,  (irSvS-U  -tS),  opera  by  Verdi. 

TrematldO  (Ital.  irii-man-do).  Tremolo,  or 
viWralins;. 

Tr4'inolail(1o  (It.il.  trii-mo  lUn-do).  Vibra- 
ting. (Irii'ids  marked  t>fm.  are  ])lavcil  ;is 
shown  in  Aj>|>ciiilix.     (S«:e"Ahbrcvi.\tions.") 

TpciiioIo  ( It.il.  tril  -mo-lo).  A  note  or  chord 
made  to  ipiivcr,  or  shake. 

Tr4'niii1aiit,  a  contrivance  in   the  organ  for 

pri"liiiiii>i  tremolo. 

Tri'lbar,  Cliarlcs,  was  bom  in  Brunswick  in 
iSja.  At  pr  siwK  a  prominent  member  of  the 
house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  in  New  York, 
and  ihe  author  ot  some  \ery  ingenious  rn«i 
instructive  analytic  programme*  of  classic 
symphunies  and  chamber  music. 

rTriail,  a  chonl  of  three  tones,  which  nre  always 
a  fundamental  and  its  third  and  fifth. 

Trlatliclo,  a  small  three-sided  steel  frame, 
w^hich  is  played  upon  by  being  struck  with  a 
rod. 

TfIII,  a  rapid  vibration  between  a  chief  note 
and  its  auxiliary  above.  See  Embellishments 
in  Appendix, 

Trlo^dtHJ.  tnl-o).  A  composition  for  three 
voices,  instruments,  or  parts.  A  soft  digres- 
sion in  simple  binary  fornis.     See  Chap.  XIII. 


per- 
part 


Triplet*  three  notes  of  eqn.1l  duration 
f(>rined  in  a  unit  of  time,  or  an  aliquot 
thereof. 

Triple  lime,  triple  measure.  Measure, con- 
sisting of  three  units  or  pulses,  the  first  ac- 
cented. 

itone,  a  term  in  harmony  signifving  the 
augmented  fourth,  or  the  fourth  and  seventh 
of  the  key,  which  must  not  be  heard  together, 
except  under  certain  limitations. 

Trombadtal.  tn>m -bK;.  A  trumpet,  also  a 
reed  stop  in  the  organ. 

Trommel  (Ger.  trOm'-mfil).  The  military  (or 
snare)  drum. 


n^^v 


Trombone,  a  very  powerful  instrument  of  the 
trumuet  specie^,  having  a  tube  eight  ct  ten 
feet  long,  with  a  sliding  piece,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  len;;thene(r  or  shortened,  and 
thereby  its  fundamental  is  changed. 

Trovatorc,  II,  opera  by  Verdi. 

TroabadoarM,  the  bards  and  port-musicians 
of  Provence,  about  the  tenth  century. 

Trumpet,  a  brass  instrument  of  a  bril'iant 
tone.  Compass  abcnit  two  octaves  and  a  half. 
An  8ft.  reed-stop  in  the  organ. 

Taehaik01»'Nky.  Peter.  Born  1840.  Rus- 
sian composer  of  reputation  ;  is  teachr.T  of 
composition  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
Has  written  songs,  piano-forte  muiiic,  sym- 
phonies and  operas,  and  a  piano-forte  cm- 
cerio. 

Tf4ehlreh,  the  family  name  of  six  brothers,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  l>orn  in  1808,  all  of  who. :i 
were  excellent  German  musicians. 

Tuba  (I^t.  tiV-ha>.  A  trumpet.  The  ba^s 
trumpet.  An  organ  stop,  of  which  the  tuba 
mirahilis  is  the  most  powerful  kind. 

Turea,  alia  tnrca  (Ital.  toor  -kU).  In  Turk- 
ish style. 

TorklMh  IDUMle,  is  mostly  of  a  wild  and 
noisy  chaiacter,  based  on  kcvs  not  admitting 
of  harmimic  treatment  according  to  our  ideas. 

Turn,  a  grupetto.  See  Embellishments  in  .Ap- 
]K:uuix. 

TurIni,F.,  i!;9o-i656.  Italian  church  composer 
and  le..rncd  contrapuntist. 

Tnttalaforxadt.il.toot'-til  lit  for-tstt).  All 

the  force,  as  loud  as  possible. 

Tntte  eorde  (Ital.  toot'-ta  kor -dfiN.     All 

the  strings.  These  words,  or  ihc  abbre\  i- 
ation  T.  ('.  or  expression /rt*  tori/r.  indicates 
the  discontinuance  of  the  foft  pedal  of  the 
piano- forte. 

Tnttl  (Ital.  toot-te>.  All.  Used  in  orchestral 
and  vocal  music  after  solo  passages. 

I    Tye,  Chris.,  distinguished  English  Church  com- 
poser of  the  first  part  of  the  i6th  century. 

Tympaniim  (Lat.  tim'-p&n-um).  A  timbrel, 
a  drum. 

Ueberflfailfl:,  transition. 

ITffOlInO,  Vinccnzo,  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  and  composer  of  church  music,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century.     Died  i6a6. 

I'irleh,  Hugo,  1827-1S72.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  coinposcr>  of  the  prese:it  time.  Wmte 
symphojiies  and  an  oixrr.i,  but  succumbrd  to 

I>overty  au«l  iinfavoraole  cinumstances,  and 
jailed  to  fulfil  his  early  promi>c. 

Umbreit,  Carl  Tho.,  \^fiy-\9^7Q.  Di>tingnished 
(icrman  organist.  Published  valuable  choral 
books. 

Una  rordadtal.  oon'-X  kor-dU).  One  string. 
This  direction  in  uiano  music  requires  the 
useof  the  soft  pedal.     It  e».ds  at /r<  corJt, 

Unda  Marin  (Uit.  On  -da  mS-rTs).  W.nve  of 
the  sea.  An  organ  stop  of  a  tremulous,  wavy 
effect,  a  set  of  very  slender  pipes  tuned 
slightly  .sharper  than  the  others,  thus  produc- 
ing waves  or  beat. 

ITniflOnO  (Ital.  oon-Y-s2)-n5).  A  unison,  in 
unison,  two  or  more  sounds  having  the  same 
pitch. 

VWL  poehelltno,  a  very  little. 


ft  «f/f,  a  atlti^  U  «»r/«.  i?  ^7/r,  8  ernd^  I  /t <•,  I  ///,  d  <»///,  ft  oJ.f^  0  tfavr^  oo  ntaan^  fi  /«/«',  a  />.■*/,  il  /•>.  s'*xnd 
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Cn,  Una  (\tz\.  oon, oon'-U).    One,  a.    I 'n Poco^ 

a  little. 

IJp  Beat,  the  last  beat  in  the  measure. 

Urban.  F.  J.  Horn  1838,  in  Berlin.  Kxcellent 
musician  and  superior  sinfjin';  teacher.  His 
instruction  book  on  this  subject  is  highly 
prized. 

Ut  tKr,  oot^.  The  note  C:  the  syllable  origi- 
n.iily  applied  by  Liuido  to  the  note  C,  or  do. 

Ut  beinol  (Fr.  oot  ba-mul).     The  note  C  flat. 

Ut  dle»e  I  Yr.  oot  (IT'UkI.     The  note  C  sharp. 

Ut  Xinpra  (Lut.  (it  kU-prXi.  As  above,  as  be- 
fore. 

^arrnl*  NicW^  I70i>i84q.  Italian  composer 
of  operas  and  church  iiiukic. 

Valottl,  F.  A.,  1697-1780.  I^.Mrned  Italian 
musician  and  composer  cfchurcli  music. 

Valwe  <.  Fr.  vils).     A  w.iltz. 

ValMe  de  Hal  on  (Fr.  vtfiKe  di^  sU-h'^nh).  A 
waltz  for  parlor  playing,  an  J  not  fur  dancing. 
Sec  Lesson  XX. 

Van  den  4ii2ieyn,  M.,  173 r- 1783.    The  most 

renowned  or};ani'>t  and  curilloii  player  of  the 
i8th  century.     Lived  40  years  in  Ghent. 

VariattonM.  re|>etittons  of  a  theme  or  subject 
in  new  and  v. tried  aspects,  the  form  or  out- 
line of  the  cum|M>>ition  being  preserved  while 
the  different  passages  are  ornamented  and 
amplified.    See  Lesson  VI. 

Tandeville  i  Fr.  vo-dP-vrd').  A  country  bal- 
lad or  srmi;,  a  roundelay  ;  also  a  simple  form 
of  operetta  ;  a  comedy,  or  short  drama,  inter- 
spersed with  songs. 

"Veoehl,  Oni/io,  a  distinguished  Tt.ilian  corii- 
p'j-.«'r  of  the  i'»th  ceutinv,  and  one  whi)  tiui 
uiiirh  toward  the  development  of  lir.iniati': 
niiiMC. 

Velata  iTtal.  vti-IU-t:f».  Veil-d  ;  ;i  voice  s.>iin«i- 
ing  .i->  if  ii  weie  Lw\i-icd  with  .i  veil. 

Veloolly,  r.»iii'lily.  liif  piiriciplcs  of  vci'n.ity 
se-.*  M.iNon'**  I'l.tno    r<i  hriK>.. 

Vel«M»e  n-.i!.  \i''.iii'  txh.'K  ^'<>loronii*iite 

(v<''-I<"»  tstii'--miiii  -tT' ■.     ^v\  it'llj  ,  <iiii<.  kly,  ill  a 
r.ij'id  time. 

WloriMNlinont.il.  \r-ir.-t-hr'-s'-M"-inri..  Very 

svsitily,  With  extieiae  r.ipiiiily. 

Vc'notinn  McllliOl.  V«iii.  e  w.js  .-m  imj.i.rt- 
aiil  iu:i»i<  il  v.('nt' r  as  e.ii  ly  ;!>  i4<>i.i.  It>>;^re.it- 
o^t  iii'.iNic.il  i)to^rr".N  w.«s  in.iilc  iiiul'-r  tl.<r 
intlw  iii.e  •:!"  tin-  grtMt  N«th<:il.iij(hr,  A-lriaii 
Wiil.ieit,  k.ip'llniei>l<.r  at  .*st.  M.irk's  (!,irlir- 
ilr.il,  \%hii,  wiih  hit  puiiiU  and  siicci's-,):^, 
f>rin'*ii  wh.it  i-  known  in  niuoiLal  hi-^t-iry  as 
tlie  V'li'ii.iu  bLlioiil. 

Veil!  NHiK'ti  NpirltHM.  *' Cme  Hily 
^i•irit,  "  .1  h>inn  snug  at  the  "  Uenediction '' 
ill  the  K.  (^  "N'.'iN  ice, 

Vciltil  i<J<r.  vi''ii-t«'l  I.  A  valve.  In  orj;.in 
hiiil'liii^  th'?  name  vi'ntil  is  applie<t  !■>  lar^e 
x.ilvrs  <h'>iii-,j  ini;i'-) taut  uiti<l-lriiiik-N.  tliii'. 
sliiittiii.*  i-it"  an  eiiiiii-  (I<-|UMuicni  of  the  or- 
g.m  fioiii  iit  umhI  -iipply. 

Verai'iiii.  F.  M  ,  i-.-.-ij^.^  Tt.ilian  viulini-t, 
ii'-\l  to  l"')u-lli,  tlie  hr-i  i.t"  hi>.  tiiiii . 

Wrdclol.  Ph..  rml  of  thf  i-,ih  and  fir-t  part 
ofth'-  I'llh  tentiiiie-t.  Noli  . I  lielgian  cuntr.i- 
p.iiiut. 


Verdi,  Cuiseppe,  wa<  born  in  Hnvieto,  It»Iy, 
in  18x3.  He  i«  a  proline  composer  of  Italian 
operas,  of  which  the  best  known,  in  bin  earlier 
style,  is  ^*  II  Trovatore,*'  a  work  popul.ir  on 
account  of  its  pleasing  and  eflective  melodies, 
but  poor  in  harmonic  and  conttapuntal  treat- 
ment, and  Kicking  in  truth  of  dramatic 
characteriration.  In  these  points  he  has 
greatly  improved  in  his  later  opera,  "  Aida," 
in  which,  as  in  his  great  Requiem  Ma<s,  he 
shows  the  influeuce  of  the  modern  German 
school. 

VerhnlHt,  J.  T.  H.,  born  1816.  Lives  in  An\- 
sterdam.     Talented  conductor  and  composer. 

Vernier,  J.  A.,  b-m  176-),  in  Pa-i*.  Harp  vir- 
tuoso, ;uid  cuuipv^ser  for  his  instrument. 

Ver.Het  (F'r.  vr*r-sr'i>.  A  little  verse  ;  a  name 
applied  to  hhori  lyric  pieces  for  the  organ. 

Vervoltte,  C.  J.  Born  182a.  French  musi- 
cian and  composer  uf  church  music.  Able 
Conductor  of  church   music,  and  a   learned 

antiquary. 

Vlardot-Garola,  Paulini  Michelle  Ferdi- 
nande,  was  bora  in  Paris  in  iS^i.  She  wa< 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  our  time,  and  of  all 
times.  She  was  especially  renowned  as  a 
dram.^tic  singer.  Lives  in  Paris  as  teacherof 
singing. 

Vibrato  (Ital.  vo-brU-tot.  A  strong,  vibra- 
ting full  quality  of  tone  ;  resonant. 

VletOrla,  T.  L.  Bom  in  Si»ain  abuut  1540. 
Lived  in  Italy.  <  >ne  of  the  greatest  masters. 
Wrote  much  church  mu.->ic. 

VterliniCi  George,  was  horn  in  Frnnkenthal  in 

lUzo.  lie  is  .1  gifted  and  must  accomplished 
niusician,  and  the  cuinixi-^er  of  numerous 
s'>ni;s  ami  choruses,  hrsides  instrumental 
iiin-ic,  ini:luding  ovt.rtur«  >»  and  a  symphony. 
( >ne  of  his  gieatrnt  wirks  i^  ''The  kai>c  of 
\\\\i  S.ihiiio,"  written  frif  (  horus.  ^olo^  and 
<-.  'i--^:r.(,  will- li  li.is  contiibutuJ  much  to 
r.(:>e  i.ia  repuiatuiii. 

Villotoun,  Ci.  A.,  important  writer  on  music,  mf 
A'>.iiiji.ini<d  N.i|"le"n  I.  to  F.gypt  in  1708, 
a:i|  i:i^coti.:.it«-<I  tin;  <iri-.:iii  and  ucvelo]  menl 
of  lv.;ypti.iii  and  ^  rieui.il  music. 

VinilO,  v..  i^^;-i?72.  Ptoheniian  composer, 
c-ii<lM<t<>r  .tint  t-.ii  liL-r.  Wrote  church  and 
(.li.iniOcr  niu^it.,  .iini  an  opeia. 

ViiK'i.  L.  i''<>-i7;(.  Ncaixilitan  oj)era  com- 
pis<.  r  .tiid  ci>UiLielur  uf  note. 

^'iola,  a  t' nor  ^illi:1,  an  instnimrnt  similar  in 
t'ii:i.  .iii'l  loriii  iCoM  t  •  liir  \ii»lin.  hut  I. tiger  in 
si/e,  and  ha\  ing  a  v.omp.iS'^  a  fifth  luwct. 

Viol  da  ffaniba  Mi.il.  vo-rd  do  gam -b!j). 

/. c'^- -.■.'".'.'',  .iM  in<>trnii'.(:iit  foimctly  nun  h  iiicd 
in  <  !■  rni.iiiy,  I'lit  n-Mrly  «ili-.o|i-lc.  ll  was  a 
little  small' r  ihaii  the  vii»l,>nc''llo,  furnished 
wiiii  ir'-t".  ami  ti\<'  or  six  striiic^,  an  1  liel^ 
hc-iwceu  the  h'-^s  in  playing,  heiiLC  its  name.  '^^ 

Viola    d*anior<»  dt.il.  vr-rr  lie  d'a-mri-rt'-). 

All  iii^lritiii'-nl  .1  little  laii^t-r  th.m  t he  r-/<).''ii, 
fiirni>li«il  «  iili  ti-  t-*  ami  a  ^icater  iniinlu  r  of 
«■;rill•|;•^,  *.oTi':  al".\e  the  fingejho.ird  ami  SDUie 
l«:low.  'I  "'•'■  n.ijiio  i".  aUo  Kixrn  to  an  organ 
stop  of  .siiiuiar  i|iiaiity  to  \\\^  ^atnra  or  A  a/ ic- 
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ITiolin,  a  well  known  stringed  instrument  hav- 
ing four  stringH,  and  played  with  a  bow.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  musical  instrument  known, 
of  brilliant  tone  and  capable  of  every  variety 
of  expression.  ^  When,  or  by  what  nation 
this  important  instrument  was  first  invented 
is  not  at  present  known. 

Tloloncello  (Ital.  ve-o-l6n-tsh&l'-16).  The 
large  or  bass  violin;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  an  organ  stop  of  small  scale  and  crisp  tone. 

Viola  CItal.  v&-o'-li().     A  tenor  or  alto  violin. 
Its  four  strings  are  c,  g,  d'  and  a'. 

Vlolono  (Ital.  ve-5-ld'-no)  or  Violon^  the 
double  bass,  the  largest  of  the  string  family. 
The  Velio  i^.the  little  violon.  Violin  is  a 
feminine  diminutive  of  viola. 

ITIrflrlnai,  a  small  keyed  instrument,  much 
used  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
placed  upon  a  table  when  played  upon.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lihe  origin  of  the 
spinet,  as  the  latter  was  of  the  harpsichord. 

TIrtaOSO  (Ital.  var-too-o'>z5).  A  skillful  and 
masterly  performer  upon  some  instrument. 

Vlvl«r,  E.  Bom  1621.  French  horn  player 
and  composer. 

Vivo  (Ital.  v6'-vo).     Animated,  lively,  brisk. 

Vo^^alixe  (Ital.  vo -kU-lez).  An  exercise  for 
the  voice. 

VocalliVe,  to  practice  v<>c;»l  exercises,  using 
vowels  and  the  letter  A  stMindeil  in  the  Italian 
manner  (Uj  for  the  purpose  of  ilevcloninfij  the 
voice,  and  of  acquiring  skill  .end  rtexioility. 

Voce  (Ital.  vO'-tbhe;.     The  voice. 

Voce   Flebile  dtal.  vG-tshu  fla-b?-!^).    A 

wcepiii)^  v(>icc. 

Voce  dl    Petto  Htal.   vo-ishP  dtl  pat'-to). 

The  che>t   voice,  the  lowest  register  of  the 

voice. 
VOfCel.    F.    W.    F.,   di>ting>iished    Norwegian 

ori;.inisi  and  teacher.     iJ.  1807. 

VO|el,    Iknirich.     Born    1845,     bavarian    tenor 

singer  of  high  r.ink.  I 

Vojjl,    Tliercse,  wife  of   H.     Born  1845.    Also 
smstT  in  Munich  opera.     lioih  she  and  her 
hu«ihaml   are   a(lriiirat)le    interpreters  of  the 
^       chief  loles  in  Wagner's  opcnis, 

r  Vll^nxtempfl,  Henri,  born  in  Belgium  in  i8ao, 
m  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  violinists  of  the 

■  French  school.     He  has  coinpo<icd  much  for 

K  his  instrument,  and  is  profcNSur  of  the  violin 

K  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

¥    VlOttl,  Giovanni    Battista,^  1753-1824.    A  rc- 
1  nowned  master  of  the  violin  and  the  founder 

1  of  the  modern  school  of  violin  playing.     He 

L         lA  rote  many  concertos  for  the  violin,  and  much 
^        chamber  music. 

m  Vlttorf ,  Loreto,  a    renowned   Italian  singer, 
#  composer  and  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

f  16th  and  the  first  past  of  the  17th  centuries. 

1  Vivaldi,  Antonio,  a  distinguished  Venetian 
^^  violinist  and  composer  of  the  latter  half  of 
^•^    the  i7lh  century. 

^OkI,  J.  M.,  1794-1839.  Distinguished  opera 
singer  in  Vienna,  who  introduced  many  of 
Schubert's  songs  to  the  public. 

VOffl^l**  O.  J.  AbM,  1749-1814.  Theorist,  com- 
poser and  organist,  much  admired  in  his  time, 
out  of  no  great  significance  in  his  art. 

Volante  (Ital.  vo-litn-tS).  Flying;  a  light  and 
rapii  series  of  notes. 


Volckmar,  Wm.,  Dr.,  bom  1819.  Able  pian- 
ist, organist,  theorist  and  composer.  His  or- 
gan school  has  permanent  value. 

Volkmann,  Robert,  born  1813.  One  of  the 
best  living  composers.  Has  written  symphon- 
ie<(,  chamber  music,  vocal  and  piano -forte 
music. 

VOMH.  Ch.,  born  1815.  Piano  teacher  in  Paris. 
Writer  of  popular  pieces  for  piano-forte. 

Vox  iLat.  v5x).     Voice. 

Vox  hnmana  C^at.  v5x  hu-mlt  -nit).  Human 
voice ;  an  or^an  reed  stop  of  8  ft.  tone,  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  human  voice,  which  it 
sometimes  does,  though  very  imperfectly. 

Vox  Angelica  (I^t.  vdx  &n-e&r-I-ktf}.  An 
organ  stop  of  8  ft.,  usually  a  free  reed. 

Vnlilanme,  I.  B.,  1798-1875.  The  greatest  of 
a  large  family  of  distinguished  French  violin 
makers. 

VaiplUM,  M.,  X560-1621.  Cantor  in  Weimar, 
and  composer  of  church  music. 

Von  Weber,  see  Weber. 

Voiles  Werk  (Ger.  RJl'-lSs  vark).    The  fuH 

organ. 

VoloInK,  the  operation  of  improving  the  tone 
of  reeds,  pipes,  or  piano-hammers.  ^  In  neelt 
this  is  done  by  bending  the  tongues  in  certain 
ways,  so  as  to  make  the  reed  speak  more 
quickly,  and  produce  a  better  tone  ;  in/;^x, 
hy  regulating  the  admission  of  the  wind,  the 
size  of  the  mouth,  etc.  ;  pianos  are  voiced  by 
softening  the  hammers  until  harsh  over-tones 
are  suripre&scd.  In  all  voicint^  the  principal 
diflicultyis  to  secure  evenne:>s  or  uniformity 
of  quality. 

Voix  Celefite  (Fr.  vwff  sfi-lPst ).  An  organ 
stop  producing  a  wavv  eflTect,  on  the  same 
principal  as  the  Unda  Maris. 

Voltl  f«iabito  (Ital.  vool'-te  soob'-^-t5).  Turn 
over  quickly.  In  old  music  this  or  the  initials 
V.  S.  frequently  occur  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

VorMplel  (Ger.  f5r'-sp61).  A  prelude,  an  in- 
troductory movement  or  overture. 

VoiatitJiry,  an  organ  or  choir  piece  introduced 
without  announcement. 

Waehtel,  Theodore  (vKkh'-tSl).  Born  183^ 
in  Hamburg.  Was  son  of  a  coachman,  ana 
himself  a  coachman.  Possesses  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  tenor  voice,  which  he  eventually 
trained  and  became  one  of  the  most  admired 
opera  singers  in  Kuroi>e. 

IVaij^ner,  Johanna    (Jachinann).     Born    1828 
niece  of  Richard  Waigner.     One  of  the  finest 
dramatic  singers  of  this  century,  distinguished 
equally  as  singer  and  actress. 

Wasner,  Richard,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
who  has  appeared  in  dramatic  music.  Bom 
in  1813.    See  Chap.  LI. 

Wallace,  Wm.  Vincent,  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer.  Bom  in  Ireland  in  1814.  His 
father  was  master  of  a  military  baiid,  and  the 
boy  showed  great  aptitude  for  it,  and  at 
fifteen  was  successfully  occupied  in  Dublin 
as  a  violinist.  Then  followed  concert  toura 
all  over  the  world.  ^  His  operas  were  "  Mari- 
tana,'*  composed  in  1845,  *^Lurline"  i860, 
etc.  He  also  composea  a  great  number  of 
piano  pieces,  many  of  which  were  popular  in 
their  day.    Died  1865. 


ft  «/«r,  &  add^  tt  arm^  6  rv#,  ft  end^  I  icts  I  illy  0  oldy  u  otids  0  dove^  00  maoHy  Q  lutt^  Q  but^  Q  Fr.  sound 
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ll'alther  von  du  Vojrelw^eidf'.  latter 
part  of  latti  century  aim  first  part  of  131(1. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  mo^t  prolific  of  ihc 
Minncsinj;ers. 

ll'arren,  ClcorRC  Wm..  nrganist,  compcicr, 
and  teacher  in  New  York,  was  born  alioiit 
1830,  is  a  pi^pular  composer  uf  salon  pieces  for 
piano,  sonK'>,  etc. 

^'artel.PicrreF.  (vMr-lSl).  Bom  1806.  Dis- 
tin;;uibhed  t^rcuch  singing  teacher.  Has 
been  also  a  fine  tenor  sini^er  at  the  Grand 
()p<.'ra  in  Paris.  Was  m.ister  of  Nillson,  and 
many  other  prima  donnas. 

WaMlf-leiiV-Mky,  Joseph  W.  Bom  182a.  One 
of  the  first  pupils  to  ciilur  the  l^ipsic  Con- 
Kervatory.  Pupil  of  MciiduUsf^hn,  Huupt- 
mann  and  David.  Kxcullcnt  violinist.  Best 
known  in  this  country  hy  his  biogr.iphy  of 
KolKsrt  Schumann.  Has  written  other  ctiuully 
valuable  works. 

Waa4*r,  Karl  (vowr),  178J-1857.  Distinguished 
bass  singer  and  actor  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin. 

Webbe,  Samuel,  1740-1824.  Favorite  English 
Ci>mposcr  of  glees  and  catches. 

ll'eber,  Carl  Maria  von  (v;i-bftr),  1786-1826. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Romantic 
School  of  composer-..  His  opera  *'l>er 
Freischlltz,"  opened  a  new  epoch  in  that 
branch  i>f  composition.  Hi^  iiKtrumental 
compositions  were  also  oriein.il,  and  in.my  of 
themof  v«*ry  high  rank  He  was  aUo  .1  res- 
pected writer  on  musical  subjects,  a  thorou;;h 
musician,  and  an  excellent  pianist  and  con- 
ductor. 

H'elNT,  Constance,  wife  of  Mozart  and  cousin 
ofC   M.  von  Weber's  faih.r. 

W<'bf»r,  Dionys,  177T-1S4J.  .i  liichly  r»'sii<-ctc(i 
Hi.iheini.in  musician.  t'-ach'T  :ind  <.i'iiip.>Ntr, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  I'ra-^in;  C^'n- 
>»-rv:aory. 

Wob<»P,  (l>»tlfri.*d,  i7:)-i-3'».  A  j-iri-st  <  f  lii^d 
nink,  but  slill  hctler  kn"VNri  a^  .1  niii-h  i;ni, 
tc.ich«*r  .iiiil  t')iii|n.ser,  lli'-Tist  .iinl  i.rilii". 
Hi^  >:re.ii  w>Mk  i>n  music. tl  coiiip-'.^iti'm  h.is 
l^'-n  iiaiislaif  •!  int-.*  h.nijli*-!;. 

"WebHtfT,  ].  P..  .m  Aiuciic.in  uK-lodi^t,  ami 
aiilhnr  of  pcpiii.ir  '••'Mj^-.  iJ'iii  .ilx.'iil  i^i.-. 
and  died  in  \^'l>^■<-•n^in  in  if^,.  i. 

H'erki^rlin.  .1.  B.  T.    l5..-i.  iS^m.    Pr.ii^.- 

worlhy  Krench  Composer  and  inti»ic  hist>iiian. 

"ll'4»«»lkOH.  'rii!<ni;ts,  distin.;ui-he<l  Ktii;li^li 
Masiii^.d  composer  of  the  l.iiicr  p.iri  of  the 
iMh  I  critiii  \. 

HlVhl<',  (Ih.)!..  Born  iHji,  in  l'r.«i;ue.  Pi.ino 
virtuoso  .nnl  (  -iiip^'st-r.  I.i\».>  in  I'.iiis, 
•where  IjC  teaihe-i  .iiid  C'HniK'>e>. 

Wdlfl.  J'-«'ph,  i7^/-ir^4''.  Comi>oscr  i>f  oix-T.is 
ami  (  oinliKior  in  Vienna. 

l!%>itxniailll.  C.ir)  Krit:ilri.h.])orn  iS-.S.  Coni- 
hiisrr,  ttath'.r  and  theorist  in  lictlin.  Ik-t 
Known  liy  Ins  ilii-'Tctii.  <1  an'i  histniic  il  w<-rr.s. 
Hi"*  "  M.inual  (^t  Mu«ii..d  Ihe'iry."  translated 
by  K.  M.  Bowni.m,  i.->  published  in  this  coun- 
try.    I).  I'.Ao. 

l>Vi«'<»k,  Clara,  sei:  Clara  Schumann. 

H'leek,  Mari^,  dauKhtrr  of  !>.  Wicck,  and  a 
di>>iiii-.{ni'«li';il  |>i.iiiist. 
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WIcok,  Friedrich,  i785->873.  A  most  distin- 
guished musician  ami  teacher.  Among  his 
pupils  were  his  dauj;liter  Clara,  who  liecame 
the  wife  of  Robert  Schumann,  Schumann 
himself,  Friti  Spin<ller,  Anton  Krause^Hans 
von  BQIow,ancl  other  celebrated  musicians. 
His  two  dauifhters,  Clara  and  Marie,  became 
celebrated  pianirts  His  little  book,  **  Piano 
and  Song,  how^  to  teach,  huw  to  learn,  ami 
how  to  form  a  judgment  of  musical  perform- 
ances.'' should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teach- 
er and  student  of  music. 

WIepPVrht,  W.  F.,  iSoa-iSra.  Pmssian  mili- 
tary bandmaster  of  g'-eai  <Ii>tinction,  and  an 
excellent  composer  of  military  music. 

IVieiliawPfky,  Henry,  1835-1880.  A  celeb  a- 
ted  Polish  violin  virtuoso  and  comp^iser.  Not 
only  \»ere  his  teclmical  attainments  extraor- 
dinary, but  his  interpretative  powers  were  of 
the  first  rank,  and  as  he  constantly  strove  to 
be  a  genuine  aiti^t  rather  than  a  mere  t:xecu- 
tant,  lie  commanded  the  highest  respect. 

Wlonian-nkl,  Joseph,  brother  of  Henry,  was 
born  in  18 n*  He  is  a  distinguished  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  and  has  rendered  irreat 
service  to  his  chosen  art,  csi>ccialiy  in  Mos- 
cow, where  he  t.tui;ht  for  many  years.  He 
now  lives  in  Warsaw. 

Wilbj'e,  John,  was  a  distinv;uished  English 
.'•inifinv;  teacher  and  coniporer  rf  madrigals  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
century. 

ll'llhelm.  Carl,  1820- 1S73.     A    good  German 

director  of  singing  societies,  and  composer  of 
much  music,  esperially  for  iii.ile  chorus.  His 
most  popular  song  is  *'Thu  Watch  on  the 
Rhine.  ' 

ll'llbem,  Guillaiimc  T.oiiis  Bocquillon,  1781- 
1S42.  .\  distiniiuished  French  singing  teacher, 
C"inpo.>er,  and  \%  liter  of  the-.-retii  al  works. 
His  iiistructiDii  books  .ire  siill  pri/ed. 

^VillK'lin.f,  An.;iist  Emil  Daniel  Friedrich 
Viiiiir,  was  born  in  \.j-inyeii,  in  1845.  He  is 
the  m-'Nt  pipiil.tr  \iolinisi  S'.m  e  Paganini.  Ho 
i-;  .1  Ntrtiiooi)  and  artist  uf  the  highest  laiik, 
and  i^  ili>t m;^uisln:d  cipially  for  his  pure, 
It.'.i'I,  iiclWo  ti-iie,  the  iiii^urpas'^able  perfec- 
ti'>ti  (-f  hi-^  i.'Xfi'iition.  and  his  a<lmirable  in- 
let preUiiioii  of  masters  uf  all  times  and  styles. 

Willlll'l't.  A'lrian,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
inii>ii.ians  .iml  (.•-inpd.-.eis  (>t  the  i6lh  century. 
He  vv.is  i.h.ipelnnsii.r  in  St.  Mark's  Church 
in  Veni-  c,  .onl  was  the  founder  of  the  V'eiie- 
t i  111  st.hool.  He  was  .1  superior  teacher  and 
wiote  a  ^.Teal  .iiiioiint  of  churi  h  miu>ic.  His 
ni'ist  i.'IrbraUfl  pupils  were  Cyprian  de  Rore 
iiinl  <  )ilaiidus  Las-.us. 

li%'illni«'rN.  Ri:.ii  liih.  w.!**  born  in  Berlin,  in 
!'■.■.■ !.  He  w.is  .-in  e\'  client  ])ianisi,  a  pupil  of 
H  uininrl.  He  w..  i.iUn.i  i.u[nl  o:"  ]•  r.  Sthneider 
in  tli'-oi  y.  .'iiiil  bi.-iMnie  .<  tli<>ri)u;;h  musician 
and  a  gmd  coinpwcr.     He  died  in  iSji. 

IfVilllvr*  l*«-ter  v(-M,  |--.|.|jj;;.j;.  Pi.ivarlan  coii- 
tiu'  I'll"  .iml  ojn-i.i  t'Miip'>>er  i>l  lii^h  reputation. 

Wiinl-I'hrwl.  that  ji.irt  <f  an  or^an  uhich 
snj'pi.its  tl.r  l>'.p<-,  .mil  c)ntaiiis  a  wind- 
t  li  imhtr  Mill  tlie  \.ilvi--  aiul  jiaiUt'.,  for  sup- 
plying the  iiiin->. 

Wind-trunk,  a  lap.:e  pipe  fir  conveying 
wind  from  tlie  bclluw-x  to  a  wind-chesl. 

^Vlnlorfi'ld.  (.Ill  i;..  17S4-1852.  Distill" 
^uiolieil  jurist  and  :i  \crv  proliAc  and  reliable 
iiMi<iiL-il  lii-^ioii.in  •;f  Berlin. 


a  <iiV,  a  ./  /</.  ii  ./»'/,  «"•  »•.-•«•,  •'*  <■«</.  i  /.  i-,  I  ///,  •'»  <»/./,  »'» ''./.Z,  •"»  «/'."■•.  00  ;»/.v«,  I'l  /.v/i',  ft  /»«/,  U  /•*'.  sound 
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^'oelllt  Jr>s«ph,  1772-1814.  Piano  virtuoso  and 
composer,  known  chiefly  as  a  rival  of  Bee- 
thoven's in  Vienna.  His  playing  was  much 
admired. 

"Wohlf  hart,  Heinrich.  Rom  1797.  Excellent 
teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  and  author  of 
numerous  highly  prized  instruction  and  text 
books,  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

H'olf,  .1  l>e:it  or  dissonance  in  tuning,  occasioned 
by  the  interference  of  imperfectly  attuned 
vibrations.  The  sourness  or  dissonance  of 
imperfectly  attuned  chords. 

HVolfr,  Edward.  Born  1816.  Piano  virtuoso 
and  composer.     Teacher  in  Paris. 

11'olfr,  Heinrich.  Born  1813.  Violin  virtuoso 
in  Frankfort,  and  composer. 

H'olir,  Hermann.  Born  1845.^  Composer  and 
writer.  ^  Editor  of  the  Berlin  New  Journal 
of  Music. 

Wolfkram  Ton  Ewcheiibarh,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  German  Minne'sin^^ers.  Died 
abour  i«ao. 

H^OlfWohn,  Carl,  pianist,  composer,  conductor 
and  indefatigable  promoterol  chamber  music, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  iSjo.  He  came  to 
this  country  about  iS^,  and  settled  in  Thila- 
delphia,  where  he  gave  chamber  c<»nrerti  ("r 
many  years.  ^  In  1873  he  came  to  Cliic.ino  and 
became  the  director  of  the  lU-cihovrn  .*^«>'irty. 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  ha*;  three  tiin<'<  pl.ivcd  in  |'ti*>- 
lic  the  entire  scrirs  of  I!crtho\'.-ii  s  i}S')nata> 
for  i>i.Tno-forlf,  and  .ill  the  in(»st  iiii^x^rtunt 
works  of  ("hoiiiii  .iinl  Si  liwniann. 

'Wollenliaiipt,  Hcnn.in  A.,a  ( icrnKinpianist. 
and  conux'scr  of  |>"pul.tr  salnn  i)i'-(t"».  liorn 
at  Skciullit/  ill  t-^-jy.  Wa-^  a  juipil  of  Haupl- 
niann,  Kr-si'linu  for  srvt  ral  ycar<  in  New 
York,  win  ri-  he  ilicd  alxMit  i8's.  Several  of 
his  |iici"t>  in'-"t  with  yrcat  mi<'(:css,  the  most 
f:iin'  ii''  "f  tlifin  In-in.;  "  The  Whispering 
WiiuU."'  and  *' Valsc  Slyricnnc.*' 

Work,  Hcnrv  C,  an  American  composer  of 
popular  sMiiys,  who,  until  if,6i,  was  a  journey- 
man j>riri:cr.  A  lucky  hit  in  a  war-song  led 
to  the  |)ro<liicti(in  of  many  more,  which  also 
were  successful.     Work   is  not   a    musician. 


and  hence  has  not  been  able  to  develop  his 
talent,  as  he  otherwise  might,  and  produce 
works  of  lasting  value. 

Zaohaa,  Fr.  W.,  1^/3-1721.  Excellent  organist, 
composer  and  theorist.  Was  teacher  of  G. 
F.  HSndel,  in  Halle. 

ZarlinOf  Giuseppe,  15x7-1590.  A  renowned 
Venetian  composer  ana  theorist,  chapel  mas- 
ter at  St.  Mark's  church.  His  theoretical 
works  were  of  great  importance,  and  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  e^KJch. 

Kart  (C;er,  tsSrt).    Tenderly,  softly,  delicately. 

Kelenka,  T.  D.,  1^^1-1745.  Bohemi.nn  com- 
poser of  church  and  instrumental  music.  Has 
a  liitiih  reputation  among connoiseurs. 
Z^llner,  L.  A.  Bom  1893.  Theorist,  composer 
and  teacher,  and  Si-cretary  of  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.    A  much  honored  musician. 

Keller,  Carl  F.,  175S  iS^a.  Professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  Director  of  the  Sing- 
ing Academic  in  Berlin.  A  cobipf»«.er  of 
merit.  Intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  and  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  Schiller,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schleirmacher,  KHrner,  Beethoven, 
H.iydn,  etc.  The  first  teacher  of  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Ziegr^ld,  Florence,  M.  D.,  pianist  and 
teacher.  President  of  the  Chicago  Musical 
College, was  born  in  Jever,  in  North  Germany, 
in  1 84 1,  began  his  studies  with  Stiehl,  and 
pursued  them  laterat  Leipsic.  where  he  grad- 
uated in  i8f>3.  Came  to  Chicago  in  1867, 
where  he  occupie:>  a  leading  i>09ition. 

KiemZicli  i(;er.  tsr-m' -  llkh).  Tolerably, 
mo«ierately. 

KiuieareMa  ( Ital.  tsi'Mi-gU-rfi'-iil).  In  the  style 
of  gypsy  ^lu^ic. 

KItliern,  an  instrumrnt  which  may  be  called 
acompoiind  of  tlic  hurp  and  tho  guitar.  The 
harmonies  of  the  first  iiamrd  instrument  are 
produced  from  it,  and  it  fxisscsscsthe  sweetest 
notes  pertaining  to  both,  hut  not  great  com- 
pass. 

flSn'laehen-aplel  (Ger,  tsve-shfMi-sppn.  In- 
terlude played  between  the  verses  of  a  hymn. 


&'/i/t',  a  «i./r/,  a  iir/n,  r«  «•:■,•,  «"•  ^//./,  1  /-  »•,  I  ///,  o  <i/,/.  6  oi/J^  o  fA»rv,  00  mooHy  \\  lulc^  Q  but^  Q  Fr.  sound 


XoTK.  The  tlijuik.s  of  the  editor  an;  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  Prof.  Jc^lin 
C.  Filhnore,  of  Milwaukee,  for  imjwrtant  assistance,  amountinj^  to  the  pn-para* ion 
of  almost  the  entire  biographical  matter  in  the  la.st  twelve  images  of  this  work. 
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ADDENDA. 


A  second  edition  of  **  How  to  Undekstand  Music  '*  being  required  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  the  opportunity  is  taken  lor  reme<iyin;^  as  tar  as  ]>oi»- 
sible  the  more  noticeable  omissions  of  the  Dictionary.  Several  new  biogrnphical 
artitrles  are  added,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  foreign  words,  principally  German, 
which*  although  not  generally  recogtiized  as  strictly  musical  terms,  are  occasion- 
ally  met  with  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  and  very  often  in  those  of  Schumann 
anil  the  later  German  writers.  As  these  terms  are  liable  to  embarrass  students 
not  familiar  with  German,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include  them  here.  In  its 
present  form,  including  the  oddvndu,  it  is  thought  that  this  work  includes  all  the 
terms  and  d inactions  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  classic  and  the  principal 
modern  writers.  Many  typographical  errors  of  date  in  the  biographical  articles 
in  the  liody  of  the  work  have  also  been  corrected.  The  editor  would  take  it  as  a 
favor  if  the  reader  will  notify  him  by  ])ostal  card  of  any  errors  he  may  happen 
to  notice  as  he  consults  the  work. 

Ev.vxsTox,  III.,  Jan.  li,  18.S1. 


Aber  iGer.  H  -hor).     But. 

AccetltuatO  iltul.  ilt-tshiln-too  U -tO).     Dis- 
tinctly and  <tron^ly  accented. 

AeciirateBXa  dta).  Sk-koo-rii-tut  -rK).     Ac- 
curacy. 

AeilMHeriit   iGcr,    ois  -sfirst).      Utmost,  ex- 
treme. 

AtretfUElotie  (Ital.   ar-fT-t-tS-tse-d  .ne).      An 
artificial  or  aflccted  !>tyle. 

AinittO  (Iial.  Jif-rtr't'-lO).     Afllictedly,  sorrow- 
fully, with  mournful  cxprcxsion. 

AITrettaildo   iltul.   aT-fr^t-tan  -<ir,>.     Hunv- 
intt,  ai  ce'icratin^  the  tiiur. 

Africainv,  1/  'laf-rl-kan-.     Op.:r.i  Ly  Mt-v.-r- 
becr,  1S41J. 

A^itlrt  (dor,  a-j;I-ti'ti  1.      \i:it.it«(i,  liiinit-J. 

Atda  iitr>'-(.la).     (Jpi-n  !•>■  \''-i<ii.  ly.ji. 

Allarieaiido  ili.il.  al  Hit  iiiui -<!•'••.    Kiil.n.:- 

iny,    liri.  idciiiiig,    /.  «•.    iii>»il-   >1'.im1v    ami  cmi 
phaticilly. 

Alle|(runi4*iltO  1  Itnl.  lil  -  la  -  i;\li-  man  -  ti-  . 

Gaily,  juyfully,  «iiiiclJ>. 

AllejrrlNNiniO  (h.il.  ;iI-l^l-;:r^•^ ->r«-nu'i.     L\- 
ireuicly  <(uii-k  and  li\(-l>. 

Alle.tier.  al-l.'i.     All. 

Alteriiativo  I  Ital.  iil-tt'T-na-tr-'-xoi.     AIs-t- 
n.iiin,;  on«:  m'.»\eiu':ni  with  un.^thtr. 

.llliabilila   -It.!!,    a-nia-;>r' -U'-iU).      Tcuiicr- 
U'j'is,  .inii:iliility. 

Ancora  'It  il.  an-ko  -iH).     Once  mori.-,  rc|  c.\i  ; 
j|>i),  y  ct.  ^lill. 

AllfilllB '<  i'T.  iin'  tiin;:'.     l'.i.';:inninn, 

Allklliift  itit.T.  :in-k')-.nUi      Arrival,  coniiii,;. 

.-\rilaniOlltc  ilt.il.  ar-<Ia-niaii  -tt').    ArilL-ntS. 
wiih  Wiirnith. 

ArmOllioMO    <It.il.     lir mn-nr-.o -7o».        Con- 
oot'i.mi.  h.irniuni'HjN. 

Appn  ■  It  il.  Ur'-plh.     The  harp. 

Arpeicffiantlo  •.  Ital.  iir-pfwl-jr.-an'do^    Play- 
ed in  aipe'^^i),  in  imit:<tion  -if  tin-  harp. 


AMplratamente  dtal.  as-p^-iX-tX-mftn-tS. 

From  as/irm-c^xo  take  breath  audibly).  With 
eflfort,  with  emction. 

AnfJH^ereirt  (Ger.  onf-si-rpgt).     Agitated. 

Anflebend  (Ger.  ouf-lab  -^ndK   Reviving,  re- 
turning; to  life  ;  <t  tentpo. 

Aim  (C^r.  ous).     Prom,  out  of. 

AaMHer  (Ger.  ous  ->ar).     Out  of,  be^ide. 

AaMdrnckHVOll  (Ger.  ous  -diooks-fol>.  £x- 

1  pre.s.sive. 

;    KallniHPNMii;  (Ger.    hal-mils-sTg).     In   dance 

I  /       niovcnic-iit. 

>/ Hallo  :It;il.  h.'ii  -Imi.     a  dance  or  dance  tunc. 

.    liattlita    I  Ital.   1  U-tfH) -iLit.       A   measure,    in 
I  ni'-aMired   movcuieni ;    iZ  btittutiXyWi  correct 

time. 
Beleht  ((icr.  i>r>-lal)t'i.     Animated,  sprightly. 

'    lieNClilciliiinreil     v('>cr.     bo-shloi -ne-ghr'n.). 

1  I'o  a<.cel<.i;ac,  lu  h.i>tcn. 

\    BeMtiiliiiit  alcr.   h«'*s-tTmt').     Di&tinct,  dcter- 

niiuaic. 

Animated,  rather 


I 


vtT  -^oong).     Motion, 


Be%%"ej5t  C»iet.  ln'-va-t  > 
f.x.-t. 

K<'\%'<^t;iiil(;   <(ior.    l.( 
uiuveniciil. 

Bolietiiian  4>iirl.    Opera  hy  Dalfe,  1S35. 

Braliaill.  .j'-nn  hralun).  A  famous  tenor 
^iiiij'T,  I'-rn  III  1  iiuii-n.  17^4.  Studied  with 
I,o-iiii  i;i<l  K.iu//iiii,  nude  his  debut  in  1796, 
In  iipf.r;!  !>.  w.i^  fui  111. my  Nt-ars  the  composer 
i-t  hi>.  ')Wii  p:iit-i,  wiiit.h  wcic  uiiiver'^ally 
p.'])ul.ir.      I  la.!   i.'re.ii   \«T>atility,  ami    wrote 

IlKlll)  CMr'.-llii:iy    -Urto^-lul  MUlg^,    I>icd  1S56. 

BrlOHO  I  It.il.  i>ii''-r» -7u;,      Li\ely.  \iuoiously. 

Bull.  <  »lf  l'..»rnem.iun,  tli''  Nf.rwc-;:i.in  violinist, 
w.is  h  .rii  .(t  r.cr.:fii.  Kfl'.  5,  itio.  He  was 
il- si^'iir<l  f.r  i!n-  churili.  hut  his  love  for 
im:  <ii  .  .itul  hi>  -!u.'e>-  in  a  c-imit  Riven  dur- 
ipi;  hi- f.itecr  .In  ;i  >'ni\cr«.ity  stiuieni.  deter- 
riiiii'd  lii>«  <lr\>tin.:  himself  entirely  Kj  music. 
From  aho'it  \'.y^  his  life  was  sptni  in  concert 
toiir>  thr'-uyhiSm  Kurupc,  and  after  iSssin 
most  j>:uts  !'f  the  I*.  S.     He  hatl  a  home  at 


A  iiA,',  a  rt7./,  a  arm.  T*  evt\  v  en.i^  \  ircy  I  illy  0  <Vc/,  n  cdd.  6  it.'ve^ 


Oil   /.'/.'  ' 


/;.  u  lutty  il  /'.v/,  n  />.  i!>und 
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1.     Kach 
)K'«.l.il   ill 

A  snKiII, 


v^ 


Cumbridj^e,  Mass.,  as  well  as  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  Bergen,  Norway,  and  lived  by 
turns  in  uli  of  them.  He  died  greatly  beloved 
by  a  Inrce  circle  of  friendN,  in  1880.  A;*  a 
violinist  he  was  very  eminent,  and  extremely 
popular  with  the  common  people. 

CalmandOHl  ( Ital.  kttl-m!£n-du  -ze).    Becom- 
ing gradually  more  calm. 

Cantancio  ( lt.-il.  kiCn-ti(n  -dO).  In  a  melodious, 
Ninj'int;  style. 

CaprtortOHamente  (Ital.  kX-prd-tshe-o-zli- 
man'-ie).    Capriciously. 

Carmen.    Opera  by  Bizet,  1875. 

Cary,  Annie  Ix>uise.  Thj^eminentantl  charm- 
ing contralto  was  born  in  Maine  in  1846.  Her 
fin<  voi>.eearly  obtained  for  her  a  local  recog- 
nition, and  she  pursued  serious  vocal  studies 
with  Mr.  John  Dennett  at  Portland.  After 
some  years  succes>ful  experience  as  a  concert 
singer,  she  went  abroad  and  studied  in  Paris 
and  Italy.  Miss  Car)'  attained  her  earliest 
eminence  as  an  oratorio  tinger.  Since  1809  or 
1870  she  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
English  and  Italian  oiK'ra.  Herviiiue  is  of 
great  puiity  and  depth,  and  beautifully  ciilti- 
v.(ted;  and  her  phrasing  is  rcfiiic<l  and  satis- 
factory. She  is  one  of  the  urc;; 
of  our  time. 

Chaque  He«are  (Fr.  thak  ma/Ui 

measure;    frc«iuently    uscil    for  the- 
piano  forte  nuiNiv.. 

ClarinO  ill.il.  k'ii-n"  -urn,   C'ltn'on. 

or  iict.ivc  trumpet;  al«.<»  .1  4  ft.  or^^an  rcc«l 
stop,  tuiK-d  .tri(icta\e  .ihovu  tlic  trumpet  st«>p. 
The  I'-rm  i^  a\^<'>  u»'--1  to  indicate  tiic  trumpet 
parts  in  a  tiill  •M-trc. 

0<ln  I  It.tl.  lv<"t  -«lut.  Tlic  «•«./.•  a  few  nicasurcb 
atMcd  ncartliccml  ofa  piece  of  niUhic ,  to  make 
.1  more  i:irrc,livc  cl<»si.', 

4'orri»ntO  (Ital.  kur-run  -toi  or  Coranto.  An 
old  dance  tune  in  t^--2  or  3-4  time. 

Crouch.  V.  Nich(>lls,  a  composer  of  many  popu- 
lar ''on^s  and  ballads  during  tin.*  second  quar- 
ter of  tUe  pn.'sent  century,  of  which  the  best 
kntiwn  Is  "  Kathleen  Mavournecn.'*  Came 
to  .-Vnierica  in  1S45. 

damnation  of  FaUHt.    Opera  by  Berlioz, 

1846. 

AamrOHrll,  I,eo|M)ld,a  distinguished  violinist 
and  nuisicul  director,  w.is  born  in  Posen,  in 
18^2,  where  his  musical  studies  were  begun. 
Was  educated  in  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1854  was  a  practiciiii;  i>hy-i(.ian  in  his  native 
town.  In  1S55  and  i8s''>  he  ap|>eared  at  Mag- 
deburg and  Picrlin  as  soK>  violinist,  with  great 
'•uccess.  He  presently  became  conductor  at 
llic  Stadt.thcater  in  Posen.  In  1871  he  came 
to  New  York  as  conductor  of  the  "Arion" 
Society,  and  has  since  resided  there.  Is  at 
present  (1 88 1)  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety, of  symphony  concerts,  etc.  As  a  con- 
diut^r  D.  is  distinguished  for  energy  an<l 
vipor  of  conception.  I*  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  l.iszt -Warner  '*  music  of  the  future,"  al- 
though a  successful  exponent  of  the  classic. 
Is  also  a  composer  of  violin  and  orchestral 
works. 

nell^^atiMHlmaiiieiite  (Ital.  dJ^l-^-kX-tS  - 

sH-mS-m&n  -tr*).     With  extreme  delicacy. 
Ilenx  (Fr.  dQ).    Two. 
Dlfllclle  ( Ital.  dr>-fr>  -tshtf.l{^).     Diflficult. 


I>lHtansa  tital.  dt'^-tUn-tsSi.    Distance,  space 
between. 

I>lHttntainente   (It.-d.   dr>z.tr>n  tS-man -tft). 
Clearly,  distinctly. 

I>1  veto  (Ital.  dij-vO  -to).    Devoutly,  solemnly. 

l>OCh  (Ger.  dokh).     Yet. 

Doctor  of  Alcantara.   Opera  by  Eichberg, 
186a. 

Due  Cital.  doo  -f .).     Two  ;  in  two  parts. 

I>arclianM  (Ger.  di'irkh'-ouN).     Throughout. 

Kllctnd.  (Cfcr.  II  -end,i.     Quick,  speed) . 

JSitlTach    ((ier.   in'  fUkhi.     Simple,  plain,  iin- 
omamcntcd. 

ElnifCn  (Ger.  in  -I-ghvu  >.     Some.  any. 

Elesantcmcnte  (Ital.  el-H-gUn-tr'-nmu'-tH^. 

Elegantly,  gracefully. 

£1L    Oratoria  by  Cosia,  1855. 

EnersiCfinietltC  (Ital.  rMi-rr-jP-kiJ  miin  •!(•>. 
Energetically,  forcibly. 

KnerKlHch  (Ger.  r>n-iir -);hNht.  Ener};etic, 
with  emphasis. 

KntMchloHHcnheit  «Ger.  «~nt-shir)s  -s^i-lnt  > 
Resoluteness,  firmnesa. 

Ermattct  (Ger.  iir-msit  -tt'*t).  (^rowin;;  fauit, 
weary. 

12r»te«  I  Ger.  erst  -iS^.     Fir»t. 

Kr%%'achcii  ^Ger.  ilr-vlikh  -t'n ).    To  awaken,  to 

be  aruMsed. 

KNprcNNionc  dial.  r's-prus-sr»-o -n?).  Ex- 
pression, feeling. 

KMMlpilflr,  Annette,  >irtuoso  pianist,  was  born 
in  Russia  in  i>isj.  studied  principally  with 
Mr.  Leschetit/ki,  whom  she  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  niaile  her  debut  with  (listin>;uished 
success  in  ih70or'7i.  She  visited  America 
in  1875,  where  she  charmed  all  hcurcis  by  the 
rcnncment,  gr.ice  and  poetry  of  her  playing 
no  less  than  by  her  consummate  yiituosity. 
M  me  EssipofT  resides  chiefly  at  Vienna,  and 
plays  in  all  the  European  capitals. 

RHtlnto  (Ital.  ^s-ten  -tu).  Becoming  extinct, 
dying  away. 

EHtremamente   fital.  ^^trfi-mH-mun'-ti^). 

Extremely. 
Fattnltxa  tfU-tln-et  -zK).     Opera  by  Supp^. 
Feme  «Gcr.  fiir-n?).     Distance. 
FeHtlich  iGer.  (fr*st  -llkh '.      Festive,  s>.lemn. 

Fciiriie  (Ger.  foi  -rli:».  Fiery,  atdeni,  ]ias- 
sionale. 

Fillmore.  .I'.lm  (\.  a  highly  «-^tcemeil  mu- 
sician, piano  teat,  her  .in«i  i.ntic,\va->  born  in 
Connecticut,  l!::4^  Studicrl  at  obcilin  and 
l^ipsic.  Was  for  «;  ^'i.-ais  ])rMfr<'Sot  ot  nm-ic 
in  Kii^.n  College,  NV>s.,  and  n-'W  resides  in 
Milwaukee. 

Folc^n  ((icr  fol  -Kh*"".!.  1*1'  follow.  The  fol- 
lowing, succedin]^;. 

Fort  Net  KUnK  (Ger.  fort  -set-sooni;).  A  con- 
tinuation. 

Fonsa  ( Ital.  fort'sii).     Force,  strength,  power. 

Frel  ff'icr.  friJ.     Free. 

€vebun<len  <Gor.  ght^-boon  -d'n  ).    Connected, 

syncopated. 
Gehender  (Ger.  gft -hfin-dPr*.    Gomv:. 

Cirehfilten 

taineii. 


(Ger.    gh^-httlt -fini.      Held,    ^us- 
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€iieineMeM*n<*r  (('Cr.   j;v-:ur> -sPn-rr'.     Mca- 
urcd,  prccUe. 

4iieMailK  (Uer.  ghe-»i£ng  i.  Singing  ;  the  art  of 
kinging,  a  fcong,  melcKly. 

IneManifVOll  iCicr.  glie-sUng -foli.  Son>tftil  ; 
in  a  ungiug  style.     CantabiU. 

CiSetras^n  (Ger.  gho-trU  -g^m.  WvU-^iin- 
tained,  carried. 

OlOOOndO  vlt^l- ji>-kon'-do).  Cheerful,  gay, 
merry. 

CSllHMandlO  (It;il.  gh's-san -dr)).  hlitliii;:.  A 
method  of  pUyinz  a  run  by  ^lidin:,;  the  liiii^er 
tapidly  ;ilong  the Iccyboard  of  the  iiianofKric. 
or  by  sliding  the  finger  alungtlicvi'ilin  >tring. 

CiSnill  iltal.  gnln>.     Great, grand. 

^lirastOMameilto  i  It.-d.  gr!I-tso  o-zU-mfin-iri. 
Gracefully,  hinoolhly. 

4iirOIIMe  lOer.  gros  -sTo.^  Major,  referring  to 
inte.vaU  ;  uIao,  grand  in  blylc. 

4«Ut  <,Ger.  goot  i.     Good,  well,  suffiLicntly. 

Haiten  «Gcr.  hUl  -ten).     To  hoKI  bark,  check. 

HaHtlff  (Ger.  hits  -tig).     Hurrying,  hastening. 

HaMtinSN,  I.>r.  I  ho^la^,  one  of  thepiiuiccrx  in 
American  uiuhic,  was  l>orn  in  Washingti-n, 
Ct.,  1784.  In  homc  way  he  discovered  hiN 
t.ilcnt  for  niutic,  and  began  to  teach  in  1806. 
His  first  \i  >\tV^  Mttsitti  Saira^w^s  published 
iu  1817,  and  in  18-22  his  "  I)isNertation  on 
Musical  Ta^tc.''  Ho  was  the  sole  or  asso- 
ciate editor  of  some  16  books  of  church  niusic. 
Ash  man  he  was  >tudious,  retiring  au'l  U iv - 
able.  He  wa«  autln^r  of  several  hymns  which 
are  btill  iu  use. 

Hailptnatx  iGcr.  houpt  -sUt/i.  Principal 
theme  or  subject ;  the  motive  or  leading  nlc.i. 

Ht'lmlirh  i(;er.  him  -llkln.  S'.cictiy.  i];ii<  '.I-  . 
calmly. 

IIO«M*llMt  ihi''k>t'.     }Ii^h(  -t,  iitiii  -:. 

lIllObMCh  liitJ.  l:cei  -:.   .     ricf.}  .  ;..ii.    -ir; 

IniporiOMO    til. 11.    rii;-l-;'i   •.'-.■)  ..-.i  .       Ii.iit:- 

<'U^,    ]i-.-III{l--U> 

llllliroviMUtU  •!:•!  ''m:i  i>:i<  >•■-  a  :i  I:.-.- 
|ii.)vi~c<l  ;   III  .>  Mi:--:.:  .i:;!  ■  ti  .1  ..    :  -;  \  iv 

lllCOllWOlul»il<'  '  It.i"..  •■:■.    K.'..---'.:.!  -: 

Illll*»ri»  '  (in.  I'll  in'i-r  ..  Ii;i<.r;  .1.  t  ii-- iiii.vr 
vuii  f>.  'If  ]>ai  1-. 

Illlliffk<'it  •(i<i'.  «'-n  -i.i.-l.it  .  I:i-.\.iui:i<. -h. 
lech. I.;. 

llllliK?*t«'ll  "  i'.  I.  r-u  -iiU--l'"ii  ■.  .M'-  t!:,t:.-.. 
IIll'^t  il'.'V  i.'Ul 

IlltilllO  •  ll.d.  I'M  -ti'-.iiK         Iiivvani  \:  'iiii^ 

liitro(liixi<»iir      h.ii.    i-ii-irr>-(i-  -t •!.•■. 

.\ii  I'.ili     :■:   :i    u. 

IllV4M*Mioil«'    :h.ii.    rn    \.ir     xr--i"i     :,•'■  Ii. ■.■.:- 

■i  )■., 

•lauidlioil  .<■..  :.  >:i.  .'-;.  ■  -i  .      Hunting  ...1,.; 

J«>«*«'ir\  .  1'  f  .■  li-   \r.-..  •    -11  .  Viirii- -  .pi  .i.j.;. 
Ai^  (,     :,    ,-    M..I,    ,.  .,  Hi-  j..r>  .  11:   1-:   J.     \\. 
MH-.:i-.J  !.•..  .  ,.  |-,_.  .,,  X    I,   ,  ,i    <t!:dii->  uitli  M  - 
••■  ii'-l- -.   U   I  -II.  — ,  ,!■ -1  .,i:fi-A  irii-   with  'I  ..-.I 

-l~.         Mr    r,:   I     f    ii:.,    ,!,   '.■..I    111      I  .'-.,_    ;,|nl    .!{    ,,;,,  ,. 

;nii...  i-l   .-r.-i:!:.  11  Iu  :'■..    .' ,iniii:i-s,.  imif-.. -i 

'  ri-|.:i.-  ...    .!,  ■.  ■■  r.llia--.v  ■  f  l.i,  pl.iviii.:.      TIj- 

t-<  liiii'l  -.    I,    .IP*  r'">.   Ill  111.   ;-'r.»»iuj  rt-rmi  .i 

'• '!    lii.i  i:  ,1       11.-    \ixUid    AiiK.-iii.i   in  i--,. 


where  he  lia«  1>een  very  successful.  He  is 
rather  a^cirrc  utaniat,  a  wonderfully  iiae  per- 
former of  bmall  pieces,  than  an  interpreter  of 
broad  and  deep  work&. 

Kla^end  (Ger.  klK  -g*nd).    Plaintive. 

Kraft  1  Ger.  krUft  ^     Power,  strength,  vner;gy, 

KrirfllK  (Ger.  kriif 'tlgi.  Powerful,  vigorous, 
full  ofenergy. 

KnersuilK  (Ger.  kQr'-tsoong).  Abbreviation, 
shortening. 

Lieva  cl^'it.  lu'-vi().    The  \e(t ;  the  left  hand. 

IjanK,  It.  J  ,  distinguished  pianist,  oix^nist, 
comluctor  and  teacher,  wa-t  liorn  91  Salem, 
Mas<..  in  1U40.  Became  organist  in  church 
at  the  a^'u  of  11.  In  1S58  became  organi>t  of 
the  ^'  Handel  and  Haydn"  Society,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  p  vtitioii  he  still  holds.  Is  also  con- 
ductor of  the  "Cecilia'*  and  "Apollo  •* 
Societies,  and  as  such  has  brought  out  in 
Mostoii  a  brdliant  list  of  master  works,  etn- 
br.icing  the  principal  choral  works  of  Schu- 
mann, .MendeUsohn.  Ileethoven,  etc.,  and  in 
1880  lierlioz^s  '*  Damnation  of  Faust,*'  for 
(he  first  time  in  America.  Mr.  Langcccupies 
a  hii;h  S'tciil  p'ysition  in  Boston,  where  he 
has  SI  loui;  held  le.-iding  rank  as  concert  pia- 
nist, piano  teacher  and  musical  educator. 

I^rsamente  « Ital.  ISr-gS-miln  -ti^>.  Large- 
ly, fully;  in  a  full,  free,  broad  style  of  per- 
formance. 

LebendiflT  (Ger.  Ill -l)*^n-dTg>.     Lavcly,  quick. 

Lebhaftl^keit  >Ger.  lub-hSf-tTg-klt ).  Li\x- 
lines>,  vivaciiy. 

I^egnC^ndario   dtal.    ir>d-jrn-dSCr-Io).       A 

legend. 

L4»ICKOroxxa  ■  Iial.  ]ed-jr>r-iit  -is-'I).    Lightness 

and  .\>:ilil> .  V 

liCtfiiO  ■  li.il.  h"i:i  -yrii.     \V...-»d;  lo/  iegrti\  with 

l^«'irllt  I  (hi.  likiiii.     lai;!i(.  ca^y,  facile. 

lii^ato  >  l:ai.  l<'-iia  -li'".     Sec  Ltgaio. 

I.iiida  cli  I'liainuiini  iiir*  iNhli -moo-ntM. 
•  >.-  i.i  i  I   1  a'  ;^.  ly  l)oiii/«.-  11,  t<^2. 

I<iiiiu;ai  I:..:.  1  ■  u -cMk     l.i>ng. 

Iai«*ti(;     »;  1.    l....^-tI^|.     Merrily,  cheerfully, 

.Vlatfic  Flnto,  11.  ■  'litr.  Pie  /f.i//.Vr/f,i.v, 
I:  •!  i,'J,.ti''  M.ii^:.:-..  Opera  in  4  ai.ls  by 
M-  ■/  I!  ! ,  1  ■  .1 . 

.11  a i    *i^-i.  i..a,  .      I  .::i-«;   .■  j /y^ii/,  twenty  time'>, 

■ 

Mar<*aiMl<»  <  hal   ni:i--l -in -•irn.  '         M     ,     , 
Mart'ato    1-  .i   -.  11, -..a  -■....         j"         -^I-'rked, 

,1   ■  <;Mlc- 1.  \\    .    j.;    :i    WM    •    1. 

.llai*<*}iti?««*illlO    It.i.  m.i:  -ka  -  ti"'-  -  •.!•  -  moK 

\  •  :  y  -t:     !  .  I  •,    lii.ir  ,.<    '.. 

!IIa><»,   <>■  .:.  wi'    b.'iw   111    (;ernMry  in   i8-?8. 

■*'    iiif:l     !'.i:-        wi'r.       Ir-'.i.     1.  Hiic    t»)     ihis 

'      .'•-:%■. HI       ..   <:i  :  r«-.|.l.-,.it    f  \.i:i-t.,n.  111. 

'-    ■   ■  '■'■    ■  ■■  '■  '■'■'"•.  '<  ^  '■'■!   iiii:>i(-i.u:.  .iii'l    a 
■■;'■-■!''  i".-iiii>.;i> v   .iiil  pJi.-aMng 

i'- 
Ulclir   <  i  :.  n,.V  •      More 

W«»lir4»r«»  ' -■  r  ni.V-rji-!«'"  M  i-.- .  •-.impara- 
tr-':    ■I"  I '^i-iK. 

Ml*|»lll«*tO|)il«*l«>M.  ( );>'-i  I  i-v  .\rri^-)  Boil-i, 
I  ■  -; 
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31erK.  Karl,  a  prolific  composer  of  piano  music, 
&ong«i, etc.,  and  piano  teacher.  Was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1836,  and  since  1861  professor  (if 
music  in  Oxfurd  Female  College,  Ohio.  Is 
editor  of  Hrainard^s  Musical  World,  and  one 
of  the  moHt  instructive  and  widely-respected 
writers  upon  music  in  this  country. 

^idNommer   Xia^hUi*   Dream.     Mumc 

hy     .Mendelssohn,    consisting    of    Ovjerture, 
1826,  Nocturne,  and  11  other  numbers,  1843. 

MIrella.    Opera  by  Gounod,  1864. 

MUtGer.  mil).     With,  by. 

Ulceiclich  (Ger.  mi^g'-IIkh).     Possible. 

Monk,  Wm.  H.,  organist,  and  composer  and 
arranger  of  church  music,  was  born  in  Lrm- 
don  in  1833.  In  1874  was  made  professorcif 
vocal  music  in  King's  College,  and  occupies 
various  educational  relations.  Was  one  of 
the  editors  of  **  Hymns,  Ancient  an  J  Mod- 
ern." 

Moonlijcht  Honata.  A  name  often,  but 
foolishly,  applied  to  Beethoven's  sonata  111  C 
sharp.  Op.  27,  No.  2,  composed  in  1801. 

morendo  l.hal.  mo-r&u  -doi.  Dving  away, 
gradually  diminishing  in  tone  and  time. 

HONe  In  EffittO  (''Moses  in  Kgypt").  An 
oraiorio  or  sacred  oi>era  by  Ro.s>ini,  1818. 

lHoseS.     An  oratorio  by  A.  I*.  M.nrx,  1841. 

Motiv  (Fr.    1110 -tr«v».     Motive.     Sec   Chaps,  i 

and  X. 
AlotO  (Ital.  mo -lu*.     Moti<  II.  movement ;   ,on 

fftoto,  with  luoiion,  r.ither  (juick. 

Mountnin  M>l|»ll.     Oper.i  ]iy  John  F.  Ilar- 

ncit.  J 

Movi'lllOilt.  M.inm.'r  «..r  rale  of  >;-)ing.  Hence 
cnipl  V'.mI  as  name  for  any  piece  of  niusie,  «»r 
p.irt  <<t  a  jMccc,  so  f.ir  as  it  continues  in  the 
same  tempo.  Thusn  sonat.i  has  tiirecor  four 
movt^nit-nis.  A  '*numl>er*'  (as  in  ojM:ra  or 
otiier  (ir.tiiKitic  work)  frequently  consists  of 
several  movements,  which  in  performance  are 
cloicly  i;f)niiected. 

91.  H.     AfttHfls/nt's/ra,  the  left  hand. 

IHanter  (Gcr.  moon -trr).    Lively,  sprightly. 

XaclilasMend  K^cr.  nUhk-lIIs -send).  Slack- 
ening. 

Sfaclitlaser  In  <iiranada«  Das  (Ger. 
nakht-ltt-ghPr  in  GrU-nU  -dU).  <.)pera  by 
Kreutzer,  1834. 

Xaeh-nnd-nach  (Ger.  nUkh  oond  n^fkh). 
By  little  and  little,  by  degrees, 

Xocll  (Ger.  noklO.     Yet,  still,  more. 

Obei*Htlninie  (Ger.  o  -b^r-slTm  -mC).  Treble, 
upper  voice  part. 

Ombre,  1/  (Fr.  16m-br).  Opera  by  Flotow, 
1869. 

Orpliee  aux  Knfem.  Opera  in  a  acts,  by 
Offenkich,  1858. 

Orphee  et  Knridlee.  Opera  in  3  act<,  by 
Gluck,  1774. 

OrpheUM.  or  Orfeo.  Opera  by  Monteverde, 

1607.     Also  by  (iliick,  176a. 

Othello  (Ital.  Oic//0,  6-tai  -10).  Oper.i  l*y 
Rossini,  1816. 

Overblowing;  is  the  production  of  a  higher 
than  the  natural  tone  of  a  pipe,  by  forcing  the 
wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves  are 
legitimately  so  produced,  in  the  organ  it  i^> 
apt  to  arise  when  too  much  wind  is  pumped 


into  the  bellows,  to   prevent  which  a  safety* 
valve  is  provided.  • 

Paine,  John  Knowles,  organ  virtuoso,  com- 
poser, and  professor  ot  music  in  Harvard 
College,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  about 
1840.  Kducated  in  Boston  and  with  Haupt 
at  Berlin,  and  since  about  1869  professor  at 
Harvard.  Is  author  of  an  oratorio,  "St. 
Peter,*'  an  elaborate  and  original  work,  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  m 
1874,  two  symphonies,  string  quartettes,  a 
mass,  etc. 

Parker,  J.  C.  D.,  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  ut  Boston  about  1836.  Ldu-  , 
cated  there  and  at  Lei|)sic,  lwI  tor  fifteen 
years  has  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the 
musical  life  of  his  native  city.  Is  org.tiii^t  at 
Trinity- Church,  and  author  of  a  cantata  or 
oratorio,  "  Redemption  Hymn,**  part-songs, 
etc. 

PaHHione  (Ital.  pUs-s«-o -n?).  Passion,  feel- 
ing. 

Pansa  ( lul.  (pou-zfl).     A  pause. 

Pedale  (Ital.  pii-da  -If).  Pedal.  The  pedal 
keyboard  of  an  organ.  The  abbreviation 
"  ped.*'  requires  the  use  of  the  pedjil. 

Per  (Ital.  piir).     For,  by,  through,  in. 

PeterMllea.  Carlyle,  pianist  and  head  of  a 
school  of  music  in  Boston,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  iS{S,  learned  the  piano  with  his  father, 
who  was  .1  good  teacher,  and  afterwards  stu- 
died abroad.  P.  has  rarely  cppcared  in  pub-  , 
lir.  hit  since  about  1870  has  been  prominently 
engaged  as  a  piano  teacher  in  Boston. 

PhantaNtlNcli  iGcr.  fUn-iUs -tl>h).  Fantas- 
tic, faniasiically. 

PlanlMNlmo  1  Ital.  pe-i{n-r's'-so-moK  Ex- 
tremely soft. 

PIceolO  (Ital.  p«^  -  ko-lo).  Small,  little.  A 
small  flute.  Also  a  a  ft.  organ  stop,  of  wood 
pipes. 

PIn-e-PIn  (Ital.  pe-oo  a  pe-oo\  More  and 
more. 

Plaldjr,  Louis  (pli-dy^  celebrated  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte  and  author  of  a  book  of  "  Tech- 
nics," W.-IS  born  in  i8io  at  Wcmsdorf.  ^  He 
was  for  many  yearsa  professor  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory,  retiring  about  1871.  He  died 
in  Grimma,  1874. 

PoehettO  (Ital.  po-kut-tot.     A  little. 

Pooch ImhI mo  (Ital.  pO-kp  s-sO  mrn.  A  very 
little,  as  little  as  possible. 

Poet  and  Peftimmt.    <  >per.i  l>  Sui.i  6. 

Pol-a-pol  dial,  po-r-  U  pfi-r-,)      IJy  <i'i;recs. 
Popolare  iltal.  po-po-l-i  -ri').      PniMil.ir. 

Pofvtillon  de  Ijonjiinienii.  I.e.  ()|eia  by 
Adam,  iHj^-. 

Pra'ClH  iCJer.  prii-sr-s  ).      Prcfise,  precisely. 

Pre€»e€iente  dtil.  prfi-ishe-dun -if*).  I'rc- 
ccdiiig. 

PreelO«a  rpra-tslu"-r>  -rli).  Music  to  drama, 
by  Weber,  i8zo. 

PreelpltandoMl  (Ital.  pra-tshr»-pr»-ian-do'- 
zf*,). 

PreelpltOMOfltal.  pra-tshr*-p4>-to -zo>.  Hur- 
rying, precijiitate. 

PreelHO  (Ital    prii-tshe-ziT).     Precise,  exact. 

PreNtlMWlmO  (Ital.  pras-tPs -sr»-moi.  Very 
quickly,  as  fast  as  possible. 


u  /»/r,  &  rtt/ify  U  nrw.  c  evr^  9  *«</,  i  ice,  I  ///,  o  <?/,/,  (i  otit/,  0  ifi*ve^  00  ntoon^  u  ////.',  il  fiiff,  tt  Fr.  sound 
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Prinripio  Ital.  pn~'n-t!iht~  -pl-o  ■.  'I'hu  priri- 
cip^il,  the  leading  idea  or  part. 

Pronliete,  Lecpro-fiit  ).  Opem  by  Meyerbeer; 
libretto  by  Scribe.  1849. 

Puritan ky    I    (u    poo-re-tU'-ne).       Opera    by 

Bellini,  1835. 
^Iiatre  «  Fr.  kUtr).     Four. 

KaHCh  (Ger.  rSsh ).     Swift,  spirited. 

RaUMchend  (Ger.  roush-C>nd).  Rushing, 
roaring. 

Reiietixione  (Ital.  rfi-pu-tc-tse-o'-nt'.*.  Rep- 
etition. 

RIc^«  Fcnelon  II.,  Mus.  Doc.,  director  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu^ic,  I*re>idcnt  of 
American  Music  I'euchers'  Association,  wjs 
born  at  Gruen,  C^hio,  in  1S41,  educated  at 
Ilillsd.ile  College,  Mi(.h.,  graduated  at  lioiiton 
Music  Scho«>l  ill  1S63,  entered  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory in  1867.  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  Oberllii  Cnllcy^c  and  Director  of 
the  Conservatory  in  1871,  where  he  h.xs  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  ;i  line  school,  and  ex- 
ercises a  Cfinimandiui;  itifluencc  in  favor  of 
gooil  music  and  sound  musical  education. 

Rlenxl  (p'-ant  -se'.     Oi>cra  by  Waijner,  1840. 

Ri^Ol^^ttO  ue-gO-lut'-tO).  Opera  by  Verdi, 
1851. 

RI|C<>1*^  (Ital.  rO-go-re,).  Rigor,  strictness, 
firmness. 

RllaN<*lail<1o  (Ital.  rT'-lU-shv-Un  -do^.  Relax- 
ing the  time. 

RlMoluto  (Ital.  ro-zu-Ioo -tO).  Resolute, Ixild. 

RlMV«^fl:liRtO  i.  Ital.  rr'svC'l-yr-ti  -to».  Awak- 
ened, ic-animated. 

Ritardare  (Ital.  rn-tUr-da  -rr-.i.  To  retard, 
or  slacken  tlie  time. 

Rlteiient«^  dial,  n;  tp-nun-tf-i.  I  >.;t..iiiiii^, 
lioliling  back  the  tiuic. 

Ritino- (Ital.  rf't  -  nv..'.  KliyiL.ii,  ^  adt:.. -.■. 
iiiea^uie. 

Rolirrr  Ic  llillhlO.  Oi>cr;i  l»v  Mry-iiK,.:  . 
liljrclto  by  .^Lrun.'-.  i<>3i. 

ROIIK'O  and  Juliet.  Oper.i  by  l><.lli-.)i, 
i3j>.      AUi)a  synipliuiiy  bj    1'ii.rli'i/,  1:^4  •. 

Root",  ( 1  cor  ue  |-'tc-i<rick.  Mu-.  I  >■•.:..  oiv  of  the 
Mio.i  iliNtiii^iiislicd  .iii>I  popiii.ir  «'f  Aiin.ii-:..ii 
s<">ii-4  writcis,  w.i>  b-iin  111  ^>ll<:^llcl^i.  Ma--., 
A:i,{.  .;■>,  iS-'o.  At  :i:i  e.iily  ap.e  li*:  li«'':aiiie  .1 
pupil  >•(  I  >r  Lowell  M.inou  .uul  Mi.  (ic  . 
J.I-..  \V"i- .'ii.  Ill  1-43  he  bec.iiiie  le.ieiier  (■( 
sin^iji^  ill  I\.U4«m\  ainl  t!ie  Sjiiji^ilcr  Kcinal-: 
Si:l:"'Ui.i  \'nv  Y  'I '»,  .iii-l  f'r^.iiii^l  i.f  Meii.':r 
St.  l.'liir.  h,  wii'jre  ln'  i--iM.iiiii:  i  Icr  t-n  ve.ii-. 
Hu  tii-l  p  .pular  ^•tl,'  A.I..  "  H.i/lI  J)<  1;.' 
whi-li  W.I  i  »i:n4  .i:ul  wlii.-»tled  the  r.iinlix 
iliroi:.::i.  I'n^  w.i-,  fdH.nMd  liy  "l\o,.ili'-. 
tin:  I'l.iiii''  |-  1  iWf  • ,"  rrc.  In  i-io  he  brinn  ■■ 
h'-.i-l  <f  l!i'-  IIHI-.I'.-  firm  of  K'-U  »V  Cailv  in 
(111  ..i^>,  •.Nti-  !•••  Ii.-  viiil  iT-i'l-.-.  Durinj;  tl-  ■ 
w  ir  lii';  ;i-.'ilti  .ii ;  11;  nf  t  lus  li  ii:-e  wtie  niri- 
\'.■l^.l;:y  ciirrti'.l .  Mr.  Knot  vrii*  m.-ny 
Im'.iIc  >o;i^-,  rl«:iiu;it.iry  -i;ij;iiij;  b.>:.>ko,  can 
I  i:.i-,  •:t  ■. 

Root,  IK-'-'oii..- J\\'..  :,•.•!  >if  the  precc'liu.^,  w  1-, 
'"•»■"  I  ■■  I  •.  i:i  r..i~:-.ii.  K  .1  |Miiiiii'ii-i.; 
f'.M-  hrr  •  I  v.iir^in:;.  (  -imp  ..-■•i  ai;d  \v  viXk  r  .il"'  it 
iiiii-K  ,  ill  ('Ml,  i^... 

Mait<'n    !<;..  r.   '.i  -I'ii.,     Tirnbre!,   strincs    of   .1 

\  n-hii. 

Nanft  '  t  '.'-i .  s.'inft  1.     Soft,  mi'.'.!.  •  luioth. 


I 


Mantlejl',  an  eminent  English  baritone  dinger, 
born  in  1838. 

feftchalkhart  (Ger.  shiilk -h-Ift  1.    Waggishly. 

playfully,  capriciously'. 

f§^lllanillierlled  (Ger.  shloom-mt^r-leedi. 
Slumber  song. 

HclllaaN  (Ger.  shloos>.    The  end,  conclusion. 

Nrhnell  (Ger.  shnell}.    Quickly,  rapidly. 

Hchneller  (Ger.  shncl-lcr).    Quicker,  fa^Ur. 

Nrhvi'ierlier  i.Gcr.  shvu  -k?r).  Fain ler,  softer. 

Meliwans:«^Mani|;e  ((«er.  hhv'in  .K«i-sang-&). 
''  Swan  Songs ;  '  title  of  a  set  of  aongii  by 

Schubert. 

Skthamann,  Clara  (Clara  Wieck\  the  greatest 
lady  pianist  who  lias  yet  appeared,  was  born 
Sep.  13,  1S19,  at  Leipsic,  and  learned  piano 
playing  from  her  father.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  as  pianist  at  the  age  of 
9,  and  three  years  later  made  an  extended 
and  highly  succeksful  concert  tour.  In  1840 
she  was  married  to  Robert  Schumann,  the 
com]>user.  M'nie  5v:liumann  has  resided 
mainly  at  DUs.seldorf,  and  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  year  iS^  played  in  public  in  various 

tiarts  of  Rurope  with  the  greatest  success. 
Icr  technique  is  remarkable,  and  the  artistic 
<iuality  of  ncr  playing  unapproachable;  in 
spite  of  her  age,  she  still  plays  with  great  fire 
and  feeling. 

HcioltO  ( Ital.  shi'-ol-to).     Free,  light. 

Mrloltamentei    (Ital.  she-  rd-tit-miln  -le). 
With    freedom,   agility;     easily,    the    notes 
J  being  rather  detached  than  legato. 

^m^VA*0  iltal.  kuk'-koi.      Dry,  unornamenied, 

^^     chord  without  arpeggio. 

No€*ondo  (Ital.  sa-kon  -dr»i.   Second,  a  second. 

^i«*{;n<l  ilt;il.  san'-yi"'!.  A  sign:  nl  se^no. 
I'-turn   t.>  th":  sign  ;   dal  sr^no^  repeat  from 

l!.e  --i^ii. 

Sca^ne  1  It.il.  sfi-^'wi".  N..W  fallows, as  follows; 
.i'^'.',  L^'on,  ill  a  similar  manner. 

^^••tfucnledial. -r-j^wiin  -iri.  Following,  next. 

S«'Iir    lieLSiii'.     \'!iy,  much,  extremely, 

ScliiiNiirlitVOll  >»icr.  s'in'-aookht-fr»l). 

Sl'it«'  "tj-  r.  .J  -tri.      Sivlc,  p.i^'e,  line. 

Solon  ■  I'r,  sr'-l'ini.     .\ccordliig  to. 

Scniiramidr  < -i'l-tur-ia-niT -de».  Opera  by 
til>;v.k,  t7\.i;  M'ryeii.eer,  iHij;  RosMni,  idaj. 

Seni". ll<»€'  i.It.i!.  -;Tin-pir'  -tslu*).    Simple, pure« 

lil.iiii. 

S«»nil»r€»  1  It.ii.  -fun  -i)n'i.   Alw:.ys,  continually. 

Senlini«'nlo  <  It.i'..  sr-ii-ir>-inuii  -tO).  Feeling, 
-•«.nii;ii-.iit,  d'.  li.-.a  e  c\pie«-sioii. 

MforKUndO     ilr.il.    sfrir-l-.'in  -  do'..  »  Vnrrfil 

Mf'orxalo  <  It.  i.  -lor-iv-i  -ir.-.  1        "^ccu, 

(>:ie  ]Mi  t  li  <.i'.ir  11  >(<  f>r  «  iioi>l  to  1>c  emphari;:cd. 

SInC'orita    ili.-l.    -r-n    sa     ro-tii:.     Sin..crity, 

s::;i]ili'  1;  \  . 

Kin{;!»nr  ■<;•.:.  ^Ir-  -l-iir'.     'I  h.it  niay  besun^. 
Sini;«'lld     <'.•:!.  .-lii;,  -I  n;l  ■.      I  M  Kili-iii^  -t>  lo. 
SillO    I'l.il.'i    -nil'        I    ',  a- far  a>,  ii:ili'>. 

Kl4'iit:ir«'    l'..il.  ;-!"ii-t;i  -n'".     I..  >l.ifkcn. 
Sonnanihiila.  I.t.    ( )i>cra  l>v  r.o'.Iini.  xc-31. 
Wplolend '*".Ti.-i".il  -1*11. li.     Pl.iyiu^. 
Sl>l<'l<»r  .(i-.:.     P'-'i-rT'.     ri.jyej. 
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AtaeratlMMlino  (Ital.  stSk-kS-tes-se-mo). 
Very  much  detached,  as  suiccaio  as  possible. 

Mtark.  (Ger.  stSrk).     Strong,  loud,  vigorous. 

i^tCPrke  (Ger.  stur-ke).     Vigor,  force,  energy. 

Htelf^enden  (Ger.  sti  -gh£nd-en).  Ascending. 

!lltlinnie  (Ger.  stYin'<inS).  The  voice,  sound  ; 
al<io,the  sound-post  in  a  violin,  etc.;  also,  a 
part  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  ;  alsu,  an 
or^aa  stop. 

8traflr(Ger.  strSflT).     Extended,  full. 

Mtrlnflf  Band,     A  band  of  stringed   instru- 
•      ments  only. 

HubitO  (lt.ll.  ROo'-bo-t5).  Quickly,  imme- 
diately, at  once. 

ISOHMnraildo  (Ital.  soos-soo-rSn'-do).  Whis- 
pe.mg,  murmuring. 

Takt  (Ger.  tSkt).     Time,  measure. 

Tannlin^GHcr  (iSn'-hoi>-Sr).  Opera  in  5 
acts,  by  Wugncr. 

Thayer,  Eugene  W.,  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  was  bom  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  in. 1838, 
studied  in  Poston  and  afterward  in  Rcrlin. 
Made  a  successful  concert  journey  in  (Ger- 
many as  virtuoso  organist,  und  has  sinre 
occupied  various  prominent  positions  in  Do-- 
ton,  where  he  founded  his  OrKan  Stucli<»  in 
1875.  Is  composer  of  a  mass,  many  organ 
works,  a  large  method,  etc.,  etc. 

ThorOOflfh  BaMIV.  The  art  of  representing^ 
chord-successions  by  means  of  bass  notes, 
and  figures  gi\ing  the  accompanying  inter- 
vals; the  art  of  placing  from  such  a  bass. 
Hence,  often  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word 
Jlarmuny. 

Xl^*.  A  curved  line  connecting  two  successive 
tioi«.s  of  ilic  s.irnc  ]>itch,  to  show  iluit  the 
second  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and 
therefore  iik  simply  prolonged. 

Ton  (Ger.  ton).  Tone,  sound,  voice  melody ; 
als<:»,  accent,  stress ;  also,  pitch  of  any  note 
as  to  its  acuteness  or  gravity  ;  also,  the  key 
or  mode. 

Tomando  (Ital.  tOr-nSn  -du). 

TOMtO  (Ital.  tO!> -to).     Quick,  swift,  rapid. 

Tower  of  Babel.  Sacred  opera  by  Rubin- 
stein, 1875. 

Tranqnillo  (1t.i1.  triCn-kwer-lo).  Tranquil- 
ity, calmness,  quietness. 

Tre  rorde  (Ital.  iraktV-dP).  Three  strings. 
Means  that  the  soft  pedal  (one  string)  must 
no  longer  be  held  down. 

TriMtan  and  Inolde.     Opera  by  Wagner, 

1859. 

TroiM  (Fr.  trwS).     Three. 

Trompette  (Fr.  tronh-pfit).  A  trumpet; 
also,  a  trumpeter;  also,  a  reed  stop  in  an 
organ. 

Tropiio  (Ital.  trop'-po).    Too  much. 

Umkehrunfl^  (Ger.  oom'-ka-roong).  Inver- 
sion. 

Umore  Qltal.  oo-mo"-r6).  Humor,  caprice, 
whim. 

Und  (Ger.  oondt.     And. 

Unffediildifl;  (Ger.  oon-ghS-dool-dlgh).  Im- 
patiently. 

Unit  of  Time.  The  time  occupied  by  a 
single  rhythmical  pulsation  ;  the  primary  cle  - 
incnt  of  the  mea.surc  ;  a  beat.     See  chap.  \ii. 


Variazioni  (Ital.  vl-ru-iUtse-d  -ne;.  Varia- 
tions. 

Verlaof  (Ger.  ff  r-lout).  The  lapse,  progres- 
sion, what  follows. 

VerMChiebunfl^  (Ger.  fSr-she  -boong).  De- 
lay, li.ngering,  shifting.  In  German  music, 
iAe  so/t  pedai. 

"VleJ  (Ger.  fel).     Much,  a  great  deal. 

Viertel  (Ger.  fer  -t'l).     Quarter  note. 

Vli^oro  (Ital.  ve-go  -re).     Vigor. 

VifTOrotiO  (Ital.  vo-go-ro -zo).  Vigorous, 
bold,  energetic. 

Vivace  (Ital.  ve-vK  -tsh6).     Lively,  quickly. 

VivaelMMimo  (Ital.  ve-vit-thhes-se-mu). 
Very  lively,  extremely  vivacious. 

Vivaclta  (Itai.  ve-vU-tshe -tM).  Vivacity, 
liveliness. 

Vlvente  (Ital.  ve-vun'-tSj.   Animated,  lively. 

VolkHlled  (Ger.  folks  -led).  A.  people's 
song.     A  simple  ai^d  natural  meloily. 

VolkMton  (Ger.  folks -t5n).  People's  song ; 
a  simple,  natural  melody. 

Volta  (Ital.  vol'-tK).  Time;  also,  an  old  air 
peculiar  to  an  Italian  dance  of  the  same 
name, 

Vorher  (Ger.  fOr-hSr  ).     Before,  formeriy. 

Vorifl^en  (Ger.  for  -e-gh6n).  Former,  preced- 
ing. 

VoPtra«  (Ger.  for-irUg').  Execution,  deliv- 
ery, the  act  of  uttering. 

VoriSUtraicen  (<ier.  fort  -zoo-trtt  gh?n).  To 
deliver,  to  utter. 

1%'alkuere,  Die  (vUl-keer'-tO.  ''The  Val- 
kyrie," opera  by  Wagner,  1855. 

li%'arren,  Samuel  P.,  organ  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Montreal,  in  1841.  early 
showed  unusual  talent  for  the  oigan,  hu 
father  being  an  organ  builder.  Held  position 
as  church  organist  at  the  age  of  la.  In  1861 
he  began  his  studies  in  Berlin  with  Haupt, 
Gustav  Schumann,  and  Wieprecht.  On  nis 
return  to  America,  after  one  year  in  Montreal, 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1865  as  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
W.  is  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of  our  time, 
his  playing  bein^  remarkable  for  refinement 
and  musical  qua  ity  no  less  than  for  ease  and 
-  remarkable  technique.  His  rcpcitoircis  very 
large.  He  is  composer  of  many  original 
compositions,  as  well  as  arrangements. 

IVebb,  Geo.  James,  teacher  of  singing  and 
organist,  was  l>orn  in  Wiltshire,  tuk^land, 
:n  1803, studied  ntusic  in  childluKul  (although 
intended  for  the  church\  learning  not  only 
the  pianoforte  and  organ,  but  also  singing, 
harmony  and  the  violin.  In  1830  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  IJosion,  where  he 
becanie  col. iborcr  with  I  )r.  Lowell  Mason  in 
teaching  und  the  pri'ducnou  of  musical  works, 
m.iny  of  which  were  veiy  useful  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  day.  The  Boston  Academy 
of  Music  was  founded  in  183^),  with  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Webb  at  its  head.  W.wasone 
of  the  earliest  conductors  «  f  symphony  and 
and  oratorio  performances  in  Boston,  and  for 
many  years  he  held  the  highest  rank  there 
as  teacher  of  the  piano  and  singing.  In 
1870  he  rrmovcd  to  Orange,  N.  J  ,  and  com- 
menced his  teaching  in  New  York.  He  now 
reside*  (1881)  in  New  York,  and  is  still  active. 


a  a/if,  &  addy  H  ar///,  e  rtv,  6  end^  I  /Vr,  I  ///,  o  old^  o  odd^  o  dove^  00  w/.v«,  t"i  /;//,-,  u  /■«/,  U  />.  scuna 
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H'eirll  (f'T.  \ikh).  Minor,  in  respect  to  key h 
and  iiiMiic. 

HVIt^r  <(icr.  vi -tt'r>.     More  distant,  bioadcr. 

W4i*nlK  itiur.  van  -Ig).     Little. 

WIlitfllK.  (icor;*!'  K...  oriruniNt  and  tomim-^cr, 
\v:ix  !i..rn  .It  Ildllistnn,  Sl.is^.,  in  it:j;7,  >tudn:d 
.ihro.'id  ill  I*'.'  .ind  1^74,  tjctu'ccii  whicli  tinier 
liC  :i--ld  i;'><id  }>-'Siii<<ns  ,is  <iiL:.tni«t  in  Bu>ton. 
In  I'^rJ  u:!-  .iiijx'ititcd  or^.mi^t  nf  the  Cin- 
tinMti  Mii'ii;  li.dl,  .1  i»(>*ili"ii  In- still  h-'ildx. 
ll.T-  ioini»'»":|  imparl. mt  w(<rks  fur  (»ii;.»n.  .i> 
\\r\\  as  I'nr  clioriis  .itid  urtlic-tr,!.  The  bt'si 
<t  thc-c,  "  flu:  T.ik  'if  the  \'ikint;,"  com- 
prii.-d  fill  thr  $1  ,oo(>  j)ri/i.'  ill  iHti-.i,  ;iihI  nii>sed 
It  l)v  "lie  voif.  W.  IS  .in  t'lit^iii.d  and  ver- 
satile ^Ml^i^i.l^. 

M'hitlM'.V.  Mvri>n  W  ,  tin-  distini,'ui«^he(l  b,is<o, 
was '»ori  in  M.is-..  in  iRi\.  l\\^  nu;:nirufnt 
vnirr  .iitr.iiiiril  .icicntioii  a-  t- irly  .is  iJis.s. 
Hf  stii'jii:d  in  li-isi'in  .md  afiTwrird  .spent 
>fMne  tinii:  alini.id,  n-tnniin^  in  iliiscnnntiy 
in  iS'/S,  whrre  li«-  li.is  rxt-i  >>iiii  1:  h«:lil  tlic 
hi-i^hcsi    rank    .is    .m    irilrrprcMcr   <•(  tin*    buss 

I I  lies  in  rir.it-iii.i.      W.  i,  in  i-vcrv  w.iv  .1  i;rt'at 
sln^rr.  .iii'l  .111  .irii^:  •.    tin'  hi^lit.si  r.iiik. 

WIO     C.cr.  \."'..      11  -.v.  .... 

Wi<^€l€»r  (Ici.  m"  -dr-i  .  \j:iin  anew,  a  second 
liimr. 

Wll>flr«'lll|<Ml  (<'..i.  vt"  -i:lir'n-|..-e«n.  Cr.idlc 
s   ri-. 

H'llld  Rami.  .\  liatul  of  wind  In»;trnment!s — 
fli, ••••«.    i.'iric's.   il.it ini-tv.     Uis>,(i'Mis    .'tiul    il.e 

III  §•  -. 


H'0<nI.  Tlic  "wniid."'  in  Knclish  miiv'ca! 
>iM:ech,  iiulude>  all  \iiiul  insirunieuis  ext.ci>l 
the  hra«s. 

SRamiia.     ()|K-r.(  by  llerold.  1S31. 

KefllroHO  (It.il.  /I'f-fr'-ru'-zoi. 

2K«^irheii  ((icr.  tsi  -k^u.  A  muMcal  sign,  note, 
or  L'liai.'iLler. 

Xc^itmaHM  itiirr.  tsit  -mus^^     I'ime,  measure. 

Xerrallll.  CuI  il/rn-ruhn  >,  the  di'«lin^'uished 
C(>iidnct«>r,  was  Iium.  in  Mi-L'kleiibiiri:-Sch\»er- 
in,  ill  W-Xi.  Went  in  1^:48  tn  I.iiiidon  wiib 
or'.lustr.i,  "'I'lie  (iermania  Miisic.d  Sfirioiy," 
f;.ivc  innccrts  fnr  ihn-c  nionlhs.  then  they 
i. aim.' til  Aint-rif.i  and  traveled  about  fi>r  six 
years  ^iviii;.:  1 1  iircits  all  over  the  V .  S.  and 
('.in.id.i.  /  -i-ith-d  in  I>o«'t('-ii  in  i.Si4,  was 
cleLU'd  1 1'liiliii  i;^r  (it  the  Handel  and  liaydn 
SiH:ii>i\,  uhiil;  p'^iiirin  he  has  he\l  v\ct 
siiiii;.  Is  jjoo  ci-iiiliii'tor  cf  Harvard  Svm- 
I  'I'tiiy  I  iiiir'-:ts  siiii-r- their  bei:inn  nj£  in  iif^64, 
ic.ii  lii-r  I'f  vi>ii-''.  h.irni(in\  and  tUi'.  art  of 
'  "iirli  i.-tinn  in  thf  N.  K.  Con>eiv;it!iry.  t«iii- 
dm  Is  the  .liiiitial  mi'.^i'.al  tcstival  in  Wurce«- 
t(.-i,aiid  v.iri-'iis  ( ihcr  musical  organizntinns. 

2K4rS«'l>li<l    liur.    tsi'i -^hrrnd).      A    continual 
rcianlin^  nf  the  time. 

Xn  *(i<.*r.  tsooi       At,  by.  in.  to,  unto. 

Ziiriiooklialtnnfl:     <('>cr.     tsoo-rllk-hsr- 

toonc'       Retarding.  I.npin^  back. 

2RllMplel4'il  lOer.  tsiiw  ^prlT-ni.     To  pUy. 
K\V4*inial  iC'.i-r   tsvl-inali      Twice. 


a  ii/r.  n  ii,i't/.  a  ,it  tn,  v  rrr,  v  cfii/.  \  iii\  I  ///,  «"»  r/./,  n  ,u/-/,  o  {/.K'r.  o.)  majti,  Q  /«/c',  U  ^«/,  U  Fr,  sout:./ 
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(appendix.) 

Synopsis  of  Pitch   Notation. 

(Prrpartd  exprmly  for  thU  work.) 


SECTION  FIRST.    PITCH. 

PUch  Is  represented  by  the  lines  aud  spaces  of  the  staff.  These  arc  called  do«;rcc8.  There 
arc  as  many  lines  and  spaces  nsed  as  there  are  diatonic  de^''^'^^^  ^u  the  scale  of  the  music 
represented.  For  ordinary  use  the  statT consists  of  Ave  lines  aud  the  spaces  belougiuj;  to 
them,  chosen  from  any  convenient  part  of  the  so-called  Great  Staff  of  elovcu  lines. 
Pitches  above  or  below  this  compass  are  represented  by  means  of  short  or  lf'j*>r  IIuoh,  ai:(l 
when  in  the  highest  or  lowest  pitches  these  le«;er  lines  become  too  numerous  to  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  eye,  the  abbreviation  8va is  employed,  as  shown  below  aiiB.) 

GREAT  STAFF  OF  ELEVEN  LINES, 

Shoicing  the  relation  and  pitch  of  the  variou*  Clffit  and  States  used  in  Pianoforte  and  Vocal 
Music^  and  in  Orehrestral  Scores  ;  together  with  the  letters  indicating  absolute  pitch. 


Violin  or  Soprano  .„ 

SiatT.  „„  -a" "-- 

.Soprano-Slttfl*.--P'-  S  _ 


,'": 


d'" 


M«!/./o-Soi>r.  SlMll".— 


Base  stutl' 


-Ft- 


Written,    (D) 
8ra. 


Played. 


ill 


CHROMATIC  SIGNS. 

The  chromatic  slf^ns  are  the  f,  X«  b'  I?*?  ""*^  fl-  "^^^  sharj)  $,  indicates  an  clovat  ii)n  of  a  semi- 
tone ;  it  is  applied  only  to  natural  dcgrect*  (see  a  below.)  The  doubloBharp  X  "r  ^  indicates 
an  elevation  equal  to  two  semitones ;  applied  to  "sharp"  dei:reen.  (Sec  b  below.)  The  flat  b 
iudicatcH  a  depression  equal  to  a  semit(me;  applied  only  to  natural  degrees.  (See  c  below.) 
The  double  flat,  (jfj,  indicates  a  depression  equal  to  two  semitones;  applied  only  to  flat  de- 
grees. (See  (/ below.)  The  I},  restorcH  a  stafl'-degree  to  its ''natural"  condition  and  cancels 
any  of  the  previous  signs.  (See  e  below.)  In  restoring  a  single  sharp  or  flat  after  a  double 
one,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  natural  to  cancel  the  double  nharp  or  flat,  and  a  sharp  or  flat  to 
restore  the  degree  to  its  desired  condition.    (See  e.) 

8i 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PITCH  NOTATION. 


Writt'Mi. 


,?-^"=ls 


ggg*--y|^^^jrj 


('/»    (ff) 


SK;  NATL' RES. 

Sharp;*  or  ilntH  placoil  iit  tho  hcginiiin;;  to  Indicate  the.  key,  arc  called  sif^natnrcB.  Tlic 
Rharprt  or  Huts  ho  placed  not  only  v.iYrxt  tho  dogroi's  on  which  thoy  arc  placed  thron^h- 
ont  the  (i^tun'.  hut  apply  :ilsto  to  thi;  octaves  above  and  ho1<iw  on  the  name  itafT.  In  prinif'd 
music  Ihc  Fii:natnrrt  \a  r  'pcit'^l  at  th«  lu?;;lnnins  of  ovrry  liufi.  In  mannpcHpt  music  llio 
clofn  and  fili^uaturort  an;  fr.MiUi'utly  oniitti'd,  I'xcopt  at  Iho  b«;:;inuinK  of  each  piece  or  page. 
Kxanipio  of  ntavcn  wiih  Hiijnatun'.s  and  nanit'S  of  fttairdcjirccs. 


II       •<"-»SV»T 


—  —  p T   ih%Tf 


-JUflM.- 


■  riM. 


-■77.— T::!'r:,_ -——:=:— fc&^-gz::^- .^i  ^.m^ 

..     K-^fL"!:!! uszL j.-i[:^;:r:y- 


.B-rui. 


ACCIDKNTALS. 

t.  An  arciilcntal  aflVciH  all  notoH  followinv;  it  on  the  samo  ••lairdt*^riM>  in  the  samo  mciuinra 
C.  \Vhi>n  tlic  hiKt  no1(>  of  one  nicaKuri'  is  aiTi.Ttivl  by  :in  accident  il  a:id  the  fnllowinc  niean- 
nri*  bciiins  with  a  not''  on  tlnf  mi:\u\  dcirn-i*,  tlio  accidental  applies  to  that  nnio  al^o.  bni  not 
to  any  that  occur  after  a  dilTercnt  tono  han  {ntcrvem*d  in  thit  i>anie  voice. 


.. --^^^ ^^  }■•     -  •^i- — * — I •  \-g — 0-m^M 1-^ — J — M  0  ^  ]       I 


a.  .\rx'n\'\i\:i\<  wv  pKiv:'  ;js  ^Tri!t■•I1.  A  -iii/i<-  ^ll.lril  or  lljit  on  :i  noto  already  Khar]>cd  or 
fliilteil  ill  •Ji."^i:.'ii:Uiir.'.  i-  Hot  (InnM"  -li.irprd  II-  (l;itt(»l  by  the  siiiL'le  accidental,  but  only 
Mlni:Iy.  Ill"  ju(ii|fiit'il  hnviii„' ln'.-:i  IhH'mIui  e»l  f.ir  iinM-autimi.     Si-cf/)  below. 

Written 


:  [ri^—i... 


^.  :* 


>  ># 


If 

0  . 


^b«  oy^-r^t^y^-^zy^  :j:iS!?*=rF:; 


^^i-rf^ 


k 


0  0 


Ci-}0 


h-! 

^*  --0 


M.MiKS  ()|-    AlUIUKVIATlnN. 

Ill  <i!d   r  t"  ~iv<'  <\v.\\  •-.  r'!])etiflo!i«»  of '.rnnip";  tif  Tioti--  are  '.onu'tinii-'^  itnlicated  by  inarki«  of 
alibr'-vi:iliiiii.  ■f-  :il  /,"  .'iliDve. 

Ain'KiiiJK). 

A  ti<-nioljui'lo  i-il.-i  I  ill  riioirlf*  JM  i[iilic:iii-ii  by  h.ir-  rniiniiiu'  :ii  io-n-  tin'  stem". 

A  WMViwl  lii:i-  lif^fiii'e  chiinU  iu(lic:ile»-  tbiir  llie  iinli-i*  Jire  to  bi-  pl;i\rd  Hiii-ce^nively,  1)efi;Iii 
nin-j;  Willi  lln-  biwi**!  noti*  ri'ui-heil  by  tlicWMVi-iI  Him'.  juhI  iu»!  toi:etb<T.    Tin*  .\rpeL".:lobei»ln« 
at  ihe  tiiiH'     l"  the  clionl.  nnd  tin*  ton«K  folhnv  e;ii  b  otlur  \ery  r;i;)iill\.  :iiid  i^i-nerally  Momc- 
what  i';v>vi  /!#/«  KiwarcN  the  la^-t. 

"■A 


MELODIC  p:mbellishments 


TIME  NOTATION. 

A  note  indicates  a  masical  utterance.  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  several  utter- 
ances in  connection,  is  represented  by  the  different  note-forms  which  are  named  whole  note, 
half,  quarter,  etc.  Every  note-form  has  a  rest  of  corresponding  value,  which  indicates  a 
silence  of  the  same  length.  A  dot  after  a  note  or  rest  adds  half  to  its  value.  A  second  dot 
adds  half  as  much  as  the  flrst,  so  that  two  dots  increase  the  value  of  the  note  by  three  quarters. 


Whole. 

0 


Half. 

r 


r 


NOTES  AND  RESTS. 


Quarter.       Eighth.       Sixteenth.     Thirty-second.    Sixty-fourth. 
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Explanation  of  Melodic  Embellishments. 


Prepared  fh>m  the  be^t  authorities,  expressly  for  this  work. 

1.    THE  LONG  APPOGGIATURA. 

This  embellishment  consists  of  a  grace  note  which  taken  half  (o),  two-thirds  (ft),  or  even 
the  whole  (c),  of  the  time  of  its  principal  as  shown  in  the  examples  following: 

a.  Long  appojjiiirttura  before  a  note        &.  Before  a  note  divisi-       c.  Before  a  note  to 
which  run  be  divided  into  blc  by  three,  (a  which  another 

two  t'iiual  parlK.  dotted  note.)  is  tied. 


t- 


X 


=J^^^ 


izrtrr 


^ 


6^ 


t 


i^^y 


The  long  appoggiatura  is  now  usually  written  out  in  full  In  large  notes. 


2.    THE  SHORT  APPOGGIATURA. 

2.  The  short  Appoggiatura  is  a  grace  note  with  a  little  stroke  through  its  rttem.    It  begins 
at  the  time  of  the  principal  note,  and  is  played  as  quickly  as  possible— (»,  h,  r.) 

Written.  JS  ^  ^  ^ 


■^m 


•—, n 


:-=E^ 


t 


i 


t 


r~i- 


Zr^r^ 


t 


a.    Modtrato. 
Played. 


^ 


b.    Presto.         c.    Jlefore  double  iiolen. 


i^E^^^il 


:5.    AFTER  NOTKS. 

After  notes  consist  of  one  or  more  grace  notes  introduced  as  passing  or  changing  notes,  in 
passing  from  one  melody  note  to  another.  They  are  generally  connected  with  their  princi- 
pal note  by  a  slur,  and  nerer  fall  on  an  accent. 
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Wrilt.-n. 


IMa\.a. 


■=JN 


:^=v.  :#-^-[.i!g  /:5.*— ^-:  l-^-asr  i/;3  -^^^^^^1 


4.     DOriJLK  AITOiHIIATUHAS. 

Double  apiMijj-^liilurjia  i'.on»»Nt  »f  iwd  irriro  imti"*  pri'i:('i'UJn.j  :i  im-lo'ly  luiti*.  Tliay  Ixff^n 
at  Uio  projMT  tinii"  i)f  the  i»rin«M|»;il  nol<'  iuiirl  t!i'T*'r.»r«"  with  tin?  rorrcnpondln^^  Iln»e  uotet, 
aud  arcplayi'd  :i'<  i|uickly  as  pi»««.ihli\  I  hi*  .•n'oi.-nl  frillir.ij  dii  iln-  iirinripni  lutlv. 


Writlfii. 


-^-0^ri-^^--    #" 


:f' 


■i— 


Pl:iv..l.     ". 


I- 


—   .V 


—1 


-#  — I  »-      — 


r    /L-  - 


:».    Till-:  TIU'X,  nK  (IKrPKTTO. 

Till'  turn  i«»ii-i-t!»  ofii  priiiripal  im»1«'  nixl  two  mixiliary  note.-*.  ii]>ov«'  nud  beluw  renpect- 
ivi'lv,  wlii'h  iiijiv  !•••  !i  wlioli' .-t"P  or  !i  hiiil' f«ti'|»  di-t!irit  fnnii  tlu'  i»riiii"jp»il.  (toiiorally  the 
tippiT  :ni.\i!i:iry  i-  tln'  noxl  toif  jihov.-  iii  tli«'  Minii-  ki  y.  ami  tlio  iowi-r  ii  snnitoiic  helow  the 
p!  iiii  ipul.  NVInii  llir  u]»p«.T  :nixili.iry  i-»  only  a  Miiiil«»in'  ahovi-  tin-  priiitMp.-il,  ii«  in  the  ca^O 
•  if  limis  mi  tlu'  :ird  and  Ttli  dfL'r«r  ni  tli«-  s-c:!!'-.  tin*  lowi-r  auxiliary  !•*  ]i!ayi-d  diatonic,  and 
ii»n»-i|Ufntly  a  whole  ^tl■]»  lu'low  tin-  piiniip;il.  in  orcU-r  to  uTDJd  thi*  ini-li-adini;  chromatic 
v\Xfr\  w'liich  would  oIlnTwi-i-  1«'-  |>n««li:i'  «1.  On  tln'Mh  drirn-e  oFHh!  minor  hc:i1i\  the  lowi-r 
au\iiliry  i-  pl.iV'-d  riinii-riii'-.     T 


n-  :il  ■/.  '■  at.'l  (■  ii.  '!.  ■ 
tion  wiih  111'    :'.-i   -     • 
in  wliji  ii  I  :i-'-  ;!.•    :    •  • 
twi-n  tl.i-  ii'i'-     '.<:  !i. 


!  \;:i  I.-:'-''}  <  <iin«--  at   tiu'  rlo-c  of  t!ii»  prinripiil  niMr, 

-..-:.•  -::  .*■  il  ilif  n-><- iil'a<  i  lili-nlaN  in  ronnoc- 

.-.  •  V-  ■    ;:  .  .-t:  •  f  .■:!  ihf  iM'^/innini:  of  a  note,  ii- at  •/. 

..  •.    ■      ■■.  'vVi'.  fl'itt'il  noti*"  ihr  turn  coniira  Ik*- 

1.    ,1  .   -.:::: 


#         ^ 


^ 


z.l_-    ''^0 


i^^ 


k 


^'  — ^.-# 


>   — I 


>  j:f#>^#    -Z^fl 


•1.    Till-:  M^WPKNT.  ni;  i;.  »INI>I  N«;    TIIILl.. 

Thf»iru  lw<»  .■mlM-lli-hiin  tit-  an-  pr.'i-isi-ly  >i::i;-  .  .M-i'i't  th.it  <•!.'■  N  i.i  i.!--  \\itli!h>-  n«»l«'b«'!ow 
tin- princijial.  and  tln' oiinr  with  till- not.- :i''..v.'.    Tin- I'.r-t  i- di-iin -.:i-li' il  hy  lh«'  ViTtlcal 
Mtr«»ktMhnMi..'h  tin*  >i'..'n,  im  nitt.  lul.iw.    'i'li.'  oiiir-r.  al-o  <  a!l"il  M-imI-im  liv  -<.tu<-.  and  Prnll 
tri/foT'  Bouudiiii:  Trill"  by  oiIht-j,  Ini-k- i;.--  v  r'i<":il  -tn-k.- thro-,  'htlr    -i.'ii.  ami  in  made 


MELODIC  EMBKLLISIIMKNTS. 


with  the  nott;  abovo.  Th«  namo  cmhelliphment  1«  Honn-tlmcB  written  out  In  Kniall  notes  as 
at  e  Accordlnj;  to  l)i.  Wm.  Ma^on  the  Praii-Trili  should  ho  ncccnt«d  on  Xhofirnf  note  as  at 
d. 


lu  all  canes  the  cinbcllishmout  \h  to  ho  played  as  rapidly  tm  possible. 


AVASl. 


fe^^S^ 


(f  Accortlii)^  to  .vlason.     c  /with  doiiMf  notes. 


7.    TlIK  TKILL. 

Tho  trill  con«l-tH  nf  u  r;ipiil  vlhnition  or  nU«-rii.itinn  of  a  principal  note  and  the  next  al>ovo 
ill  tlu-  t-Muo  k<v.  A  vimmI  irlll  fhoiild  hririn  sonu'whuldfliberaioly,  but  inimedialcly  become 
rapid.  i\*  •=h»nvii  iit  '/  IhIow.  It  «*oiu"liidt"«  with  u  turn,  wljjr.h,  howfv<!r,  may  somotimes  be 
omittid  in  «  li.iin  tri'.N.  On  the?  pl.-irmforto  a  loni;  trill  arrompjiuird  by  a  nK'lody  in  the 
K;inn'  lianil.  may  omit  thf  aii\ili."iry  noli^  at  tho  nunnent  of  i?oiiudinir  the  nu-hnly.  in  order  to 
f:i«ilif;it«'  I  hi*  p!iK-ai:«',  h<  nhown  at  (f.  It  Is  of  the  };n'at<'t*t  important'  that  thr  not<*s  of  the 
trill  uliould  bo  of  crjual  power.  At  the  ntart  the  au.xiliary  may  be  arrent'Ml.  Triilr?  should 
vibrat*'  Mt  a  unHorni  Hp<vd,  after  tho  motion  in  once  established,  and  in  some  dnlnite  ratio 
to  the  time  of  the  pa-saire. 

Th«'  trill  bi-«:ins  with  the  principal  note,  and  not  with  the  auxiliary,  althouj3;h  th<«  contrary 
has  boen  tau};ht  by  eminent  masters,  and  is  sometimes  required  by  a  grace  note  as  at  f^  and  c 
In-low. 


Written 


Str 

m 


>  ^^^^v^s^^"V  V 


?_^ 


— ri:? 


j^  tr — 


>?~- 


1 


a 

l*nriirned. 


Presto  tr^ 


m 


m 


: 


.^^ 


^^s/,^^,^.,,^^     I-^  ^(p. 
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PREFACE 

This  work  was  originally  planned  in  two  parts,  but 
only  six  chapters  and  one  section  of  Chapter  VII  which 
was  to  conclude  Part  I,  were  written  at  the  time  of  the 
author's  death,  Monday,  April  22,  1907. 

The  one  section  of  Chapter  VII  has  been  omitted 
from  the  book  because  it  was  not  left  in  the  form  in 
which  it  would  have  been  published.  The  title  of  the 
chapter  is  '*  Potential  Harmony  of  Melody.  Expan- 
sion of  Tonality.  Chromatic  Harmony.  Modulation." 

Asterisks  in  the  manuscript  have  been  preserved  in 
the  text ;  they  indicate  where  footnotes  were  to  have 
been  supplied. 

Dates  in  the  manuscript  show  that  Chapter  III  was 
finished  during  September,  1904,  and  Chapter  IV 
April  9,  1905. 

These  six  chapters  unrevised  are  published  as  they 
were  left,  with  one  exception.  To  make  space  for  the 
examples  on  page  238  a  sentence  has  been  omitted.  It 
reads/*  Thus  the  full  thorough-bass  index  of  the  above 
terce-form  would  be  |  of  which  6  is  the  abbreviation." 

The  Bird-songs  published  as  an  appendix  were 
probably  not  intended  to  form  a  part  of  die  book,  but 
I  wish  to  preserve  them  and  they  may  be  of  interest. 
Twenty-five,  Nos.  62-86,  are  entitled  "Bu^  of  Idle- 
wild  190S,"  however  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
Silver  Lake  near  Oconomowoc  most  of  these  songs 
were  heard  and  recorded  during  several  summers 
at  Idlewild   near  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin.  In  the 
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manuscript  Nos.  1-9  and  4S-86  were  written  on  the 
staff,  but  Nos.  10-89  were  indicated  only  by  sylla- 
bles and  40-42  by  letters,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pitch  of  these  songs  is  not  quite  certain. 

To  Miss  Luise  Haessler  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
thanks  for  the  help  she  has  given  me  in  copying  most 
of  the  examples,  all  of  the  bird-songs  and  in  supplying 
a  paragraph  of  explanation  page  254  and  three  ex- 
amples pages  280-252. 

li.  £•  1L« 

WnilAMBIOWN,  IfABBACHUBEnB*  JlllMb  1900. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INIRODUCING  FIBST  PRINaFLES 

1.   Qvestions 

Science  has  not  yet  fathomed  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  and  early  evolutional  stages  of  music.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  music  is  confined  to  the 
records  of  a  few  thousand  years  of  history.  Its  his- 
tory plainly  shows  that  music  has  passed  through  pro- 
gressive stages  of  evolution  from  simplicity  to  com- 
plexity. But  how  it  began  far  back  in  the  ages,  the 
causes  of  its  genesis,  its  shaping  energies  and  forces, 
its  essential  nature,  these  and  like  questions  still  wait 
for  a  scientific  solution.  Sound  emerges  from  and 
evanesces  in  silence.  We  assume  that  incalculable 
ages  ago  there  was  a  time  when  music  as  yet  unborn, 
unheard,  lay  dormant  in  silence,  a  mere  potentiality. 
The  evolutional  study  of  music  therefore  begins  with 
silence.  All  that  is  music  is  potential  in  and  an  evolu- 
tion of  an  embryo,  namely,  the  composite  of  elements 
upon  the  genesis  of  which  depended  the  genesis  of 
music.  What  is  this  composite?  What  are  its  ele- 
ments ?  What  is  the  principle  or  cause  of  their  union  ? 
Where  and  how  did  and  does  this  union  take  place  ? 
These  are  leading  questions  which  confront  us  in  this 
study.  We  investigate  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  to- 
nality, the  tone-realm  or  tone-system.  What  are  all 
these  things  ?    What  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  each  ? 
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Which  are  elements  and  which  are  composites? 
Which  is  the  original  and  all-inclusive  composite? 
the  raison  d^etre  of  all  the  others,  in  short,  the  essence 
of  music?  Theoretical  predilections  or  subjective 
bias  cause  some  of  us  to  give  the  supremacy  to  melody, 
others  to  harmony.  We  still  speak  and  write  about 
"the  intimate  connection  between  melody  and  har- 
mony, "  about  "  harmonized  melody  '*  and  "  melodized 
harmony/'  All  this  plainly  implies  a  common  belief 
that  melody  and  harmony  are  separable.  Are  they, 
have  they  ever  been  separable  or  separated  ?  If  not, 
one  of  the  two  is  an  element  of  the  other.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  two  includes,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  other. 
Which  is  it  ?  Science  has  produced  no  final  answers 
to  these  questions.  Let  any  one,  musician  or  layman, 
consult  the  testimony  of  his  imprejudiced  inner  feel- 
ing and  experience  of  music  and  he  will  say  with 
Mozart,  "  Melody  is  the  essence  of  music.'*  I  quote 
Mozart  because  he  was  completely  free  from  theoreti- 
cal bias.  He  felt  and  knew  this  to  be  true,  he  felt  and 
knew  it  instinctively  just  as  we  all  do.  In  other 
words,  the  truth  of  this  common  testimony  of  com- 
mon  feeling  has  not  been  scientifically  proved.  Nor 
has  it  been  disproved.  Why  not  ?  Primarily  because 
the  nature  of  its  source,  that  is,  the  nature  of  common 
music-feeling,  has  not  been  fathomed.  Yet  the  exist- 
ence of  this  common  feeling  is  everywhere  recognized 
in  the  books,  this  feeling  is  the  source  of  every  truth 
that  has  entered  the  books,  its  testimony  is  every- 
where appealed  to  and  is  our  only  resource  in  every 
last  analysis  wherever  and  whenever  rules  fail  to  apply 
or  cannot  be  ascertained.    The  situation  has  a  pe- 
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culiar  interest.  We  all  share  in  this  common  feeling, 
yet  do  not  succeed  in  translating  it  into  common 
thought,  do  not  succeed  in  expressing  it  in  so  many 
words.  Unless  this  can  be  done  it  will  be  impossible 
to  answer  any  of  the  above  questions.  If  it  really  be 
true  that  melody  is  the  essence  of  music,  the  original 
and  all-inclusive  composite  of  music's  elements  and 
principles,  then  it  is  also  true  that  melody  is  the 
raison  d^etre  of  harmony,  in  other  words,  that  har^ 
many  is  and  from  the  beginning  always  has  been  an 
element  of  melody.  I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
in  the  following  pages  that  this  is  true.  But  how 
can  it  be  true  ?  It  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  entire 
history,  theory  and  practice  of  music.  All  the  books 
teach  us  that  melody  antedates  harmony  by  unknown 
ages  and  that  harmony  was  discovered  and  introduced 
only  a  few  centuries  ago.  Is  not  this  evidence  con- 
clusive, final,  insuperable?  Here  let  us  ask  a  plain 
question.  What  do  the  books  or  authorities  mean  by 
harmony  ?  Without  exception  they  mean  chords,  that 
is,  combinations  or  concords  of  several  tones.  No 
other  form  or  conception  of  musical  harmony  has 
thus  far  appeared.  To  speak  of  harmony  is  to  speak 
of  chords.  To  study  harmony  is  to  study  chords. 
Every  treatise  on  harmony  is  a  treatise  on  chords.  It 
is  the  common  belief  and  teaching  over  the  whole  musi- 
cal world  that  the  chord  is  the  one  and  only,  therefore 
by  implication,  the  original  form  of  musical  harmony . 
The  evolutionist  has  the  hardihood  to  question  the 
truth  of  this  common  belief  and  teaching,  he  does 
not  regard  the  complex  chord  as  a  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, he  reasons  that  so  complex  a  form  as  the 
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chord  is  rooted  in  and  evolved  from  antecedent  sim- 
pler forms  of  harmony,  that  the  development  of  har- 
mony is  a  progressive  evolution  from  simple  to  com- 
plex which  began  with  the  genesis  of  music  in  one 
voice.  This  explains  the  subtitle  of  this  book,  "  Ori- 
ginal Harmony  in  One  Voice."  Everything  hinges 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  music's 
specific  forms  of  harmony,  that  is,  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  All  harmonists  know  that  this  ques- 
tion still  remains  imanswered.  A  single  obstacle  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  scientific  solution,  namely,  the 
prevailing  chord-idea  and  chord-view  of  harmony 
based  on  physical  acoustics.  The  age  of  the  chord 
reaches  back  a  few  centuries.  The  age  of  harmony 
reaches  back  through  all  the  ages  to  the  genesis  of 
music  in  one  voice.  The  development  of  original 
harmony  in  one  voice  occupies  the  entire  period  of 
homophony,  the  first  and  longest  evolutional  chapter 
in  music  and  the  most  important  chapter  for  scientific 
research. 

2.   Homophony  or  Mime  in  One  Voice 

The  term  homophony  is  used  in  these  pages  strictly 
in  the  sense  of  music  in  one  voice  or  part  as  distin- 
guished from  polyphony  and  chorded  music  in  several 
voices  or  parts.  The  material  for  the  evolutional 
study  of  homophony  is  complete.  We  find  it  in  the 
simple  songs  of  birds  and  primitive  man,  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  melodies,  in  folksongs  and  dances,  in  modern 
music  down  to  our  own  time,  for  the  works  of  all  the 
great  composers  contain  countless  motives,  phrases 
and  passages  in  one  voice.     Thus  homophony,  the 
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form  in  which  music  first  arose,  survives  to  this  hour. 
In  essence  and  trend  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
homophony  of  to-day  and  that  of  all  the  past,  between 
that  of  a  song-sparrow  and  that  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner.  We  here  confront  facts  of 
prime  importance.  Homophony  is  the  one  and  only 
form  common  to  all  music  past  and  present.  Homo- 
phony is  therefore  the  one  and  only  tie  connecting  all 
music  of  all  time.  Nowhere  but  in  homophony  can 
we  study  and  discover  origins,  first  principles  and 
causes,  the  energies  and  forces  from  which  music 
proceeds,  the  incipient  stages  of  progressive  evolution 
from  tone  to  tone,  relation  to  relation,  harmony  to 
harmony,  in  self-fulfilment  of  inherent  laws,  in  short, 
nowhere  else  can  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  music  and  of  common  music-feeling. 
Hence  the  importance  of  homophony  as  a  field  for 
scientific  research.  Homophony  presents  and  verifies 
its  facts  in  a  most  unique  and  convincing  manner  since 
its  reports  completely  exclude  personal  prejudice  and 
eliminate  the  personal  equation.  The  personal  ele- 
ment of  choice  and  bias  did  and  does  not  enter  into 
music  until  a  second  voice  or  part  was  and  is  added  to 
^  first  voice  or  part,  that  is,  until  we  add  other  voices  to 
a  given  melody.  Homophony  discovers  this  remark- 
able psychological  fact.  Its  reports  are  self-reports^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  what  you  and  I  or  ten  thou- 
sand others  may  think,  elect  and  debate,  they  are 
whai  homophony  itself  elects^  asserts  and  reports. 
These  self-reports  are  common  to  all  of  us,  they  are  the 
common  reports  of  common  feeling  and  apperception^ 
moreover,  they  are  immutable  and  discover  the  funda- 
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mental  data  of  music  and  music-feeling.  In  the  field 
of  homophony  all  investigators  therefore  stand  on 
firm  and  common  ground ;  here  we  set  out  with  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  and  may  join  in  a  common  purpose, 
namely,  the  translation  of  self-reports  into  the  simple 
words  of  common  thought.  By  nature  we  are  all 
homophonists ;  the  music-consciousness  has  its  awak- 
ening in  homophony;  we  sing  and  whistle  homo- 
phony;  each  of  us  has  the  power  within  himself  to 
produce  and  reproduce  in  feeling  and  thought  any 
homophonic  melody ;  each  of  us  may  observe,  study  and 
analyze  homophony  at  his  leisure  in  himself  and  in 
others  and  may  learn  to  translate  its  self-reports  into 
words ;  each  of  us  may  verify  these  reports  in  himself 
and  others;  in  short,  the  study  of  the  psychology  of 
homophony  lies  within  the  reach  of  every  musical  lay- 
man. The  conditions  for  the  evolutional  study  of 
homophony  are  favorable  for  another  reason.  The 
awakening  of  music-consciousness  and  the  evolutional 
sequence  of  tones,  relations  and  harmonies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  individual  musical  mind  corre- 
spond with  the  genesis  and  early  developmental  stages 
of  music  itself.  Supposing  then  that  the  material  re- 
presenting the  early  stages  of  homophony  did  not  exist, 
we  could  reproduce  that  material  by  tracing  the  psy- 
chological development  of  the  musical  mind  from  tone 
to  tone,  relation  to  relation,  harmony  to  harmony. 

3.    Origin  of  Music 

The  origin  of  music  is  due  to  the  union  of  two  ele- 
ments. The  two  elements  are  rhythm  and  tone. 
Rhythm  was  intoned,  and  forever  after  there  was 
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music.  Let  any  one  intone  a  simple  rhythm  and  he 
will  then  and  there  unite  the  two  elements  and  engen- 
der music  in  its  original  form  of  homophony.  What 
is  intoned  rhythm  ?  Simply,  tone-rhythm,  the  original 
and  indissoluble  composite  of  music's  elements  and 
principles,  the  embryo  in  which  all  that  is  music  is 
potential.  What  is  rhythm  ?  Universal  jorm  of  mo- 
tion. What  is  tone?  The  sfecijlc  form  of  sound 
peculiar  to  music.  What  is  this  specific  form  ?  Har^ 
mony  of  sound,  in  one  word,  harmony.  In  music,  a 
tone  is  and  always  has  been  a  harmony.  We  shall  see 
that  the  harmonies  of  music  are  the  harmonies  of  relon 
tionSj  that  they  assume  one  of  two  forms  peculiar  to 
music,  namely,  the  form  of  consonance  or  that  of  dis- 
sonance. The  original  forms  of  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance had  their  genesis  in  one  voice,  that  is,  they  arose 
in  homophony.  Thus  when  we  intone  rhythm,  each 
tone  that  we  express  is  one  or  the  other,  a  consonance 
or  a  dissonance.  This  is  true  of  every  tone  in  the 
homophony  of  birds  and  man.  Subsequent  analysis 
will  show  that  the  genesis  of  music  depended  on  the 
genesis  of  its  first  harmony.  The  first  harmony  is 
the  perfect  or  major  consonance  which  we  call  the 
tonic.  Let  any  one  rhythmically  reiterate  one  and 
the  same  tone  thus:  f  If  f  |P  f  1^  etc.  He  will 
then  and  there  engender  and  express  the  first  har- 
mony which  far  back  in  the  ages  emerged  from  silence 
and  announced  the  genesis  of  music.  At  bottom, 
music  per  se  is  tone-rhythm.  At  bottom,  our  common 
feeling  of  music  is  the  feeling  of  music  per  se,  that  is, 
the  feeling  of  tone-rhythm.  As  we  proceed  let  us 
bear  the  following  points  in  mind.     In  music,  tone  is 
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not  separable  from  rhythm.  All  relations  of  tones 
are  tone-rhythmic  relations.  All  forms  of  tones  are 
tone-rhythmic  forms.  Music's  specific  original  forms 
of  consonance  and  dissonance  could  not  arise  apart 
from  rhythm.  These  original  forms  lie  at  once  at  the 
foimdation  of  music  and  of  common  music-feeling. 
In  our  common  feeling  of  music  itself,  as  just  defined, 
let  us  seek  to  discover  the  true  nature  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  music. 

4.  Music-'Feelingi  the  Source  and  Fountain  of  Music 

Where  did  and  does  this  Union  of  Elements  take 
place?  Within  the  organism,  within  us,  in  feeling. 
Hence,  music-feeling,  the  source  and  fountain  of 
music.  The  harmonic  forms  of  tone  specific  to  music 
had  their  genesis  in  feeling  and  are  the  direct  products 
of  causes  operating  in  feeling.  The  voice  of  music 
is  an  inner  voice,  a  spiritual  voice.  Thus  music 
dwells  within^  proceeds  from  within,  is  understood 
within.  The  germ  or  raw  material  of  musical  sound 
entered  into  feeling  from  without.  But  until  that  germ 
had  been  planted  and  had  taken  firm  root  in  feeling 
it  could  not  develop  and  blossom  into  the  perfect 
tone  or  consonance  upon  the  genesis  of  which  de- 
pended the  genesis  of  music.  Feeling  alone  could, 
did  and  does  transmute  the  raw  material  of  external 
physical  sound  into  the  perfect  harmonic  form  of 
tone  with  which  music  began.  Why  ?  Because  the 
causes  of  this  transmutation  are  psychical  or  spiritual 
causes  which  exist  nowhere  outside  of  feeling,  that  is, 
outside  of  the  mind.  These  causes  explain  why  it  is 
that  every  first  crude  effort  to  intone  rhythm  is  an 
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effort  to  shape  and  express  the  perfect  tone  or  con- 
sonance with  which  music  began;  they  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  perfect  tone  or  consonance  exists  nowhere 
outside  of  feeling,  outside  of  the  mind.  This  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  ascertained  fact  that  under 
acoustical  analysis  every  tone  is  a  dissonance.  But 
even  the  form  of  this  acoustical  dissonance  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  dissonance  of  music.  That 
and  why  this  is  so  is  explained  by  the  proximate  or 
immediate  cause  of  the  psychogenesis  of  the  specific 
harmonic  forms  of  music.  This  cause  is  relation. 
A  tone*s  specific  relation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its 
specific  hamumw  form.  From  first  to  last  the  origi- 
nal  harmonies  of  music,  headed  by  the  perfect  tone 
or  consonance,  arose  one  by  one  in  an  evolutional 
sequence  of  relations  in  obedience  to  an  inherent  shap- 
ing principle.  As  we  proceed  to  trace  the  psycho- 
genesis  of  this  evolutional  sequence  of  correlated  har- 
monies we  shall  obtain  a  view  of  music  in  the  light  of 
its  origin  and  development  and  so  discover  the  nature 
of  our  common  feeling  of  music.  Let  us  be  explicit 
as  to  exactly  what  is  here  meant  hy  feeling  of  music. 
By  music-feeling  I  mean  simply  and  only  the  feeling 
of  music  per  se^  that  is,  the  feeling  of  tone-rhythm, 
that  is,  the  feeling  of  united  rhythm  and  harmony, 
that  is,  the  feeling  of  melody,  the  essence  of  music. 
Here  at  the  outset  let  us  understand  that  this  study  is 
not  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  feeling  in  its  con- 
nection with  any  specific  emotions,  sentiments  and 
associated  ideas  which  are  evoked  by  music.  All 
these  are  most  important  precisely  because  they  are 
purely  personal,  but  their  proper  place  is  in  poetry. 
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autobiography  and  aesthetics.  In  a  study  like  this  such 
an  analysis  of  personal  experience  would  be  out  of 
place  and  would  lead  us  into  the  cloudland  of  vague- 
ness, mysticism  and  speculation.  Here  let  us  seek  the 
common  truth  in  our  common  experience  of  music. 
We  shall,  however,  consider  certain  fimdamental  emo- 
tions, first  because  they  are  common  to  all  of  us  and 
next  because  they  are  inseparable  concomitants  of 
tone-rhythmic  feeling.  The  spirit  and  the  matter  of 
music  are  inseparably  united  as  idea  and  form,  as 
message  and  messenger  of  truth  and  beauty.  The 
lone-rhythmic  messenger  is  the  bearer  of  the  spiritual 
message.  Our  common  knowledge  of  that  message 
is  confined  to  what  can  be  learned  from  the  messenger. 

5.   Cause  of  Union.    Shaping  Principle 

Both  rhythm  and  tone  are  forms  of  balanced  motion. 
A  shaping  principle  common  to  both  is  the  cause  of 
their  affinity  and  union.  This  shaping  principle  is 
equilibnum.  EquUibrium  is  harmony.  Harmony  is 
equilibrium.  Tone  -  rhythmic  equilibrium  is  tone- 
rhythmic  harmony.  Tone-rhythmic  harmony  is  tone- 
rhythmic  equilibrium.  The  feeling  of  tone-rhythmic 
equilibrium  or  harmony  is  our  common  feeling  of 
music.  The  feeling  of  tone-rhythm  and  its  shaping 
principle,  while  it  explains  why  every  initial  effort  to 
intone  rhythm  is  an  effort  to  shape  and  express  the 
perfect  harmonic  form  of  tone  essential  to  the  genesis 
of  music,  it  does  not  explain  why  that  effort  is  made, 
that  is,  it  does  not  explain  the  cause  which  gave 
and  gives  the  impulse  to  that  effort.  What  is  this 
impelling  cause?    It  is  a  spiritual  cause,  a  common 
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emotion,  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  tone-rhythmic 
feeling,  namely,  the  innate  desire  to  shape  and  ex- 
press with  no  other  end  and  aim  than  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  that  desire.  This  impelling  desire  of  the 
inner  life  or  human  spirit  to  give  form  to  its  moods 
and  tenses  for  pure  joy  and  love  of  expression  is  the 
creative  impulse  to  which  all  the  arts  owe  their  rise 
and  development.  Groethe's  dictum  "art  is  but 
form"  is  comprehensive,  since  form  in  art  is  the 
direct  product  of  the  human  spirit  and  is  not  separa- 
ble from  the  idea  which  it  embodies.  Equilibrium  or 
harmony  is  the  shaping  principle  of  all  /orwi  of  mo- 
tion, of  all  physical /orwi  of  expression,  of  all  spiritual 
form  of  expression.  We  are  here  confronted  by  a 
world-principle,  a  principle  inherent  in  the  physical 
and  psychical  forces,  a  principle  governing  all  animate 
and  inanimate  form  of  cosmic  expression.  This  uni- 
versal principle  of  harmony  and  the  principle  of  har- 
mony in  music  are  one  and  the  same.  This  princi- 
ple is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  genesis  in  feeling  of  the 
original  forma  of  harmony,  the  evolutional  anteced- 
ents of  chords. 

6.   World-Energy 

World-energy  is  manifested  in  motion.  Its  mani- 
festations may  be  summarily  divided  as  follows: 
First,  motion  in  process.  Second,  record  of  previous 
motion  or  process.  The  first  includes  all  sensible 
motion  within  and  about  us.  The  second  includes 
all  the  forms  or  works  of  nature  and  all  the  works  of 
man.  All  motion  is  accentual,  wherefore  all  process 
and  record  of  motion  are  accentual. 
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7.   Wofldr-Rhythm.     Universal  Form 

World-motion  is  accentuated  motion,  in  one  word, 
is  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  form  not  law  of  motion.  Let 
us  not  confound  form,  which  is  rhythm,  with  the 
principle  or  catise  of  form,  which  is  inherent  in 
and  proceeds  from  energy  itself.  World-energy  is 
manifested  in  world-rhythm.  Hence  this  principle. 
Rhythm  is  the  universal  form  of  expression.  At  bot- 
tom, the  terms  expression,  manifestation,  language, 
are  synonymous.  Not  man  alone  speaks.  All  things 
speak,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  language,  but  all  in 
common  rhythmic  accents  in  time  and  space.  Vibra- 
tion, pulsation,  undulation,  are  so  many  names  for 
accentuated  motion,  that  is,  for  regularly  recurring 
periods  of  rhythm. 

8.   Worldr-Harmony.     Universal  Principle  of  Form 

and  Relation 

World-rhythm  everywhere  makes  for  world-har- 
mony, world-equilibrium.  World-energy  persists  in 
its  perpetual  rhythmic  struggle  for  the  maintenance 
of  world-harmony,  world-equilibrium.  Hence  this 
all-pervading,  all-shaping,  all-governing  principle. 
Harmony  {equilibrium)  is  the  universal  principle  of 
form  and  relation  in  tim£  and  space.  The  universe 
is  one  rhythm  proceeding  from  one  energy  and 
maintaining  one  equilibrium  to  which  the  rhythm 
and  equilibrium  of  all  its  parts  from  greatest  to 
smallest  are  relative.  Hence  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  universal  whole,  the  interdependence  and 
interrelation  of  all  things,  the  reign  of  law  and  order 
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in  time  and  space.  In  this  connection,  hannony, 
equilibrium,  balance,  unity,  are  interchangeable 
terms.  The  ceaseless  rhythmic  struggle  and  **  stream 
of  tendency"  within  us  and  all  about  us  ceaselessly 
makes  for  harmony.  This  rhythmic  struggle  and 
its  governing  principle  are  manifested  throughout 
inorganic  and  organic  nature  in  every  movement  and 
every  form  or  record  of  movement.  Harmony 
(equilibrium)  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  evolu- 
tion. In  fulfilment  of  this  inner  principle  of  "  being 
and  becoming,*'  all  things  pass  through  rhythmic 
stages  of  progression  and  resolution,  that  is,  rhythmic 
stages  of  evolution.  Life  from  moment  to  moment 
is  a  rhythmic  struggle  for  equilibrium.  The  works 
of  man  are  records  of  his  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  struggle  for  equilibrium.  In  his  music- 
works  man  has  recorded  and  will  continue  to  record 
the  essence  of  his  universal  and  spiritual  experience 
in  his  only  universal  and  purely  spiritual  language, 
music.  The  realm  of  music,  the  tone-realm,  is  an 
evolutional  product  of  the  inner  life  or  spirit;  it 
is  the  spiritual  counterpart  and  image  of  the  uni- 
versal whole,  of  its  perfect  law  and  order  in  time  and 
space.  Music  is  the  concrete  language  of  universal 
harmony,  law  and  order.  Music-feeling  is  univer- 
sal feeling,  that  is,  the  concrete  feeling  of  universal 
harmony,  law  and  order.  I  emphasize  concrete 
because  all  that  is  music  and  music-feeling  is  con- 
crete reality,  a  concrete  and  vivid  inner  experience,  a 
common  experience  in  all  of  us.  In  music,  rhythm 
is  fomij  relation^  law  and  order  in  Ume;  tone 
(harmony  of  sound)  is  form^  relation,  law  and  order 
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in  space;  the  tone-rhythmic  embryo  or  composite 
of  the  two  unites  pure  time-form  and  pure  space- 
form,  pure  time-relation  and  pure  space-relation; 
this  composite,  as  we  shall  demonstrate,  is  melody, 
the  essence  of  music,  the  free  spirit  of  the  free  tone- 
realm.  Melody  makes  for  pure  and  perfect  har- 
mony in  time  and  space  and  thus  fulfils  the  inner 
law  and  purpose  of  its  being.  In  our  common  feel- 
ing of  melody  we  shall  discover  the  identity  of 
harmony  and  equilibrium.  As  we  proceed  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  tone-rhythm  we  shall  observe  the 
operation  of  this  universal  principle  in  the  domain 
of  the  mind.  Harmony  (equilibrium)  is  the  govern- 
ing principle,  the  will  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
universe.  In  the  human  spirit  this  principle  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  common  emotion,  in  a  common  desire 
for  and  love  of  harmony,  to  gratify  which  is  to  be 
led  by,  to  follow,  to  obey,  the  universal  will.  This 
spiritual  desire  and  love  discovered  its  voice  in 
melody,  rhythm  was  intoned;  the  heart  thus  found 
a  perfect  vehicle  for  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  Hence 
music,  its  genesis,  its  raison  (Tetre^  its  function,  its 
messenger,  its  message.  Thus  music  and  its  forma- 
tive principle  are  deeply  rooted  in  what  Goethe 
calls  "eternal  things"  and  "the  great  whole;" 
its  composite  rhythmo-harmonic  relations  are  what 
that  poet-evolutionist  calls  "abiding  relations."  In 
the  light  of  the  principle  of  world-harmony  I  under- 
stand Schopenhauer's  definition  of  music,  "  das  innere 
Bildder  Welt." 
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9.   Cardinal  Principle 

Hannony  (equilibrium)  as  just  defined  is  the 
cardinal  principle  responsible  for  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  music  and  music-feeling,  for  all  that  is 
law,  order,  form,  relation,  proportion  and  structure 
in  music.  Thus  all  the  principles  and  laws  of 
music,  of  its  elementary  forms  and  their  original 
relations  and  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  its  forms 
and  relations,  are  so  many  difiPerent  manifestations 
of  the  operation  of  this  one  all-shaping  and  all- 
explaining  principle.  Under  the  impulse  of  princi- 
ples and  laws  operating  in  feeling  music  sprang  into 
being  and,  passing  through  a  series  of  natural  and 
interdependent  stages,  evolved  from  simple  to  more 
and  more  complex  forms,  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
an  art.  Nature-music  and  art-music  di£Fer  only  in 
degree,  not  in  kind;  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  and  laws  underlie  both. 

10.   One  Music 

Nature-music  includes  the  songs  of  birds  and  aU 
those  human  melodies  of  the  homophonic  period  in 
the  production  of  which  man  was  guided  wholly  by 
intuition  and  the  impulses  of  the  heart  and  simply 
obeyed  his  innate  feeling  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  tone-rhythm.  This  intuitional  evolution  of  nature- 
music  reached  its  culmination  in  that  lovely  and  per- 
fect flower,  the  folksong.  Nature  had  spent  incal- 
culable ages  in  the  production  of  this  perfect  form 
of  melody,  had  thus  fulfilled  her  mission  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  art  of  pure  music.    From  the 
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simplest  homophonic  motive  and  phrase  to  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  folksong  this  nature-music 
is  the  pure  music  of  intuition  and  the  heart,  the  pure 
expression  of  concrete  music-feeling.  Nature  had 
not  only  produced  the  germs  which  were  destined 
to  develop  into  the  great  art  of  pure  music  but 
had  chosen,  followed,  prepared  and  pointed  out  the 
true  path  for  the  development  of  this  art.  This 
path  of  intuition  and  concrete  music-feeling  was 
chosen  and  followed  by  the  only  art  of  pure  music 
which  the  world  has  produced.  This  pure  art  is 
modem  music  which  is  distinctively  the  product  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  only  music-art  directly 
connected  with  and  based  on  nature-music.  Hence 
one  music,  one  continuous  evolution  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  nature-music  to  the  art  of  the  present 
time.  This  one  music  is  the  only  music  which 
concerns  us  in  these  pages.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  manifold  theories  to  which  the  modern 
art  of  music  has  given  rise,  one  thing  is  true  of  all, 
namely,  all  seek  to  explain  and  conform  with  the 
nature  and  testimony  of  intuitive  music-feeling  in 
their  common  endeavor  to  discover  and  present  the 
true  principles  and  laws  of  the  art  of  music.  Man 
has  produced  other  species  of  music-art  whose 
forms  and  theories  are  not  based  on  intuition  and 
concrete  feeling.  An  extinct  art  of  this  species  is 
that  of  ancient  Greece.  An  extant  art  of  this  species 
is  that  of  China.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  beauti- 
ful tributes  paid  to  music  by  Homer  and  Confucius 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  these  two  unmusical  arts 
had   been    preceded    by   an    evolutional   period    of 
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nature-music  when  both  Greek  and  Chinaman  were 
guided  by  intuition  and  the  heart,  when  like  the 
birds  they  freely  sang  just  as  they  happened  to  feel. 
Why  in  those  two  cases  the  natural  attitude  toward 
music  was  forsaken  in  favor  of  arbitrary  theories  is 
a  question  closely  connected  with  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  two  nations,  a  discussion  of  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  this  book.  Our  subject  has 
been  defined,  it  is  (me  music,  in  the  nature-stages  of 
which  human  selection  was  unconsciously  governed 
by  natural  selection,  in  the  art-stages  of  which  human 
selection  was  consciously  governed  by  natural  selec- 
tion. 

11.  Rationale  of  Mime 

The  elemental  what  of  music  is  form  and  relation 
of  united  rhythm  and  tone.  The  explanation  of 
this  form  and  relation,  their  inherent  principles  and 
laws,  will  discover  not  alone  the  true  nature  of 
this  elemental  what^  but  also  answers  to  its  how? 
and  why?  Elemental  tone-rhythm  and  its  indwell- 
ing principles  and  laws  of  self-development  there- 
fore constitute  the  what,  how  and  why,  in  a  word, 
the  rationale  of  music.  What?  is  the  question  of 
ultimate  importance.  Until  this  essential  question 
is  answered  the  inquiries  how?  and  why?  are  futile 
since  they  lack  a  subject,  since,  in  other  words,  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  inquiring  about. 

12.   Common  Reports  of  Common  Feeling 

Whether  their  theories  are  based  on  acoustics, 
physiology  or  psychology,  all  investigators  set  out 
with  a  common  view  of  the  ultimate  question  What 
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is  music?  a  question  so  often  set  aside  as  an  insol- 
uble mystery.  This  common  view  of  theorists  is 
shown  in  three  significant  essentials  the  importance 
of  which  is  greater  than  at  first  appears. 

First:  Admittedly  or  tacitly  all  premise  that  music 
is  what  we  hear  it  to  be  and  thus  transmute  the 
form  of  the  ultimate  question  What  is  music?  into 
What  do  we  hear  music  to  be  ?  or  briefly.  What  do 
we  hear?  That  music  is  what  we  hear  is  not  a 
remarkable  observation  for  what  dse  could  it  be? 
However,  the  question  What  do  we  hear?  really 
means  What  do  we  all  hear  in  common  ?  and  this 
question  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  answering. 

Second:  At  the  outset  all  agree  that  what  we  hear 
is  consonance  and  dissonance.  This  again  trans- 
mutes the  form  of  the  ultimate  question  into  What 
is  consonance  and  what  is  dissonance  ?  A  scientifi- 
cally verified  answer  to  this  question  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  books,  and  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  this  answer  cannot  be  discovered  in  the 
three  sciences  mentioned  above,  wherefore  it  should 
be  sought  elsewhere.* 

Third:  All  acknowledge  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  common  musics-feeling  to  which  the  appeal 
is  general  whenever  and  wherever  laws  and  rules 
either  fail  to  apply  or  cannot  be  found.  This  gen- 
eral appeal  to  music-feeling  is  equivalent  to  a  general 
belief  in  its  essential  validity,  a  general  belief  that 
in  it  the  ultimate  and  whole  truth  of  music  lies 
dormant,  a  general  belief  that  the  feeling  is  common 
to  all.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  common  music- 
feeling,  then  there  are  such  things  as  common  music- 
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perception,  as  common  reports  of  common  feeling 
verifiable  by  conmion  observation.  What  are  these 
common  reports  and  their  inmiutable  principle? 
This  question  has  not  yet  been  answered.  The 
answer  to  this  question  would  discover  the  true 
basis  of  music  and  its  science,  it  would  be  the  initial 
step  toward  a  common  conception  of  the  ultimate 
what  of  music,  it  would  eventually  result  in  a  com- 
mon recognition  and  adoption  of  the  one  true  basis. 

In  these  pages  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  such 
things  as  common  reports  verifiable  by  conmion 
perception  do  exist  and  may  be  clearly  presented 
and  explained.  The  ultimate  question  What  is 
music?  now  assumes  the  following  form:  What  are 
the  common  reports  of  common  feeling  and  per- 
ception of  consonance  and  dissonance,  their  inher- 
ent principles  and  laws  ?  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
psychological  question,  a  question  addressed  to  the 
inner  ear  of  the  mind,  a  question  of  psychological 
acoustics,  not  of  physical  acoustics.  Though  this 
question  places  the  present  writing  upon  an  inde- 
pendent basis  and  defines  the  writer's  position, 
the  psychology  of  this  position  still  requires  some 
explanation. 

We  are  told  by  M.  Hauptmann  *  that  it  is  custom- 
ary to  begin  a  treatise  on  harmony  with  a  learned 
chapter  on  acoustics  the  half-truths  in  which,  how- 
ever, have  little  if  any  influence  upon  and  are  often 
not  again  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  book.  Acoustics  treats  the  question  What  do  we 
hear?  on  its  physical  side  and  therefore  objectively, 
as  every  one  knows.    Music  as  we  hear  it  does  not 
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exist  objectively,  as  we  shall  see.  The  acoustic 
series,  consisting  of  fundamental  and  overtones, 
teaches  us  that  every  tone  is  a  dissonance  and  proves 
this  to  be  a  fact,  and  thus  at  the  outset  music  and 
acoustics  are  irreconcilable  antagonists.  But  this 
physical  tone  is  not  a  dissonance  in  the  specific 
musical  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  in  truth  a  discord,  and 
discords  have  nothing  to  do  with  music.  Although 
it  is  the  custom  in  music-treatises  to  present  only  the 
first  six  tones  of  the  acoustic  series,  yet  this  arbitrary 
omission  of  the  remaining  objectionable  because  dis- 
cordant overtones  does  not  eliminate  them,  they  are 
there  just  the  same,  and  are  met  as  they  should  be 
by  physical  science.  Whatever  be  their  pitch  all 
tones  have  the  same  internal  physical  formation, 
therefore  all  tones  are  discords.  If  one  tone  is  a 
discord  what  a  blood-curdling  horror  such  an  amor- 
phous physical  composite  as  the  chord  ought  to  be! 
But  common  music-feeling  and  perception  reject 
all  this  as  false.  If  we  really  heard  tones  in  their 
actual  physical  forms  all  hands  would  be  raised  to 
stop  the  ears.  Notwithstanding  all  this  most  of  our 
music-theories  are  based  on  physical  acoustics;  a 
scientific  basis  for  music  being  required,  and  no 
other  being  at  hand  we  seize  upon  physics  for  an 
initial  chapter.  Music's  pure  and  perfect  conso- 
nance, music's  specific  form  and  relation  of  tone, 
these  things  do  not  exist  objectively,  they  are  sub- 
jective products  of  psychological  development,  direct 
products  of  music-feeling,  which  is  the  feeling  of 
composite  rhythm  and  harmony.  Roughly  stated, 
elemental    tone-rhythmic    feeling    impelled    by    an 
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inherent  immutable  principle,  equilibrium,  has 
solved  objective  physical  sound  or  discord  into  sub- 
jective harmony. 

The  rejection  by  music-feeling  and  perception  of 
physical  acoustics  as  a  basis  directly  points  to  psy- 
chology for  the  solution  of  music's  ultimate  problems 
and  the  discovery  of  music's  cardinal  principle. 
Though  the  conviction  that  there  is  such  a  princi- 
ple has  often  been  expressed  the  psychologist  has 
thus  far  been  unable  to  explain  what  it  is;  he  has 
left  the  true  nature  of  common  music-feeling  shrouded 
in  mystery  and,  like  the  physicist  and  physicrfogist, 
has  left  the  problem  of  consonance  and  dissonance 
unsolved.  The  psychologist  has  followed  one  of 
two  courses:  either  he  has  made  a  comparative 
study  of  music  and  music-feeling  in  the  light  ai  the 
data  of  physics  and  physiology,  like  C.  Stumpf,  or 
he  has  delved  more  or  less  deeply  into  metaphysical 
speculations  and  sesthetics.  The  physiologist  deals 
with  the  physical  organ  of  hearing  and  its  function, 
and  in  his  hands  the  question  What  do  we  hear? 
assumes  the  form  How  do  we  hear?  which  is  a 
subordinate  question  that  predicates  a  knowledge 
of  music's  ultimate  what.  When  psychology  has 
once  answered  the  ultimate  question,  then  only  will* 
physics  and  physiology  gain  a  legitimate  subject 
for  musical  research  the  importance  and  value  of 
which  to  music  can  alone  be  estimated  in  the 
future. 

The  writer's  position  thus  roughly  sketched  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  The  true  nature  of  music 
per  SBy  of  its  specific  forms  and   relations,  of   its 
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inherent  principles  and  laws,  are  problems  of  psy- 
chology the  solution  of  which  can  alone  be  found  in 
what  I  have  called  the  common  reports  of  conmion 
feeling  verifiable  by  common  perception. 

13.  Elemental  Form 

Form  is  vehicle  or  messenger,  not  message,  but 
bearer  of  message.  We  are  here  primarily  concerned 
with  the  messenger,  not  with  the  message  of  music, 
since  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  latter  depends  upon 
what  can  be  learned  of  the  former.  The  two  should 
not  be  confounded.  Elemental  form  or  messenger 
of  music  is  united  rhythm  and  tone.  In  this  elemen- 
tal form  lies  music's  elemental  truth  and  beauty, 
the  study  of  which  involves  neither  vagueness  nor 
speculation  and  alone  concerns  us  in  these  pages. 
Vague,  mysterious,  inscrutable,  yet  none  the  less 
real  and  important  is  the  spiritual  message  of  music, 
a  message  of  universal  harmony  and  unity.  How- 
ever, the  spiritual  message  of  truth  and  beauty,  the 
emotions,  poetic  and  religious  sentiments  and  the 
aesthetic  and  metaphysical  speculations  and  theories 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  belong  not  to  music  alone,  but 
to  all  the  arts  and  to  all  things.  By  the  word  feeling 
in  connection  with  music  I  mean  simply  and  only 
feeling  of  united  rhythm  and  tone,  which  is  music- 
feeling  per  se  and  common  to  all  of  us. 

14.  Elemental  Relation 

A  tone's  relation  in  time  is  its  rhythmic  relation. 
A  tone's  relation  in  space  is  its  harmonic  relation. 
Thus  tone-relation  is  a  composite  of  time-relation 
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and  space-relation,  in  one  word,  is  a  rhythmo-har- 
monic  relation.  Every  tone  in  music  is  heard,  felt, 
thought,  expressed  and  recorded  in  such  a  com- 
posite relation,  every  tone-moment  is  a  rhythmo- 
harmonic  moment.  It  is  true  that  in  analysis  we 
seem  to  separate  this  composite,  now  observing  the 
rhythmic  form  and  relation  and  now  the  harmonic 
form  and  relation,  yet  we  do  not  and  cannot  fully 
comprehend  the  one  apart  from  its  relation  to  the 
other.  The  word  harmony  in  its  specific  musical 
sense  means  harmony  of  sounds  which  is  tone.  In 
this  sense  one  tone,  every  tone  is  a  harmony,  as  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

15.  Melody,  a  Composite,  not  an  Element 

Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  than  the  time* 
honored  teaching  and  belief  that  melody,  harmony 
and  rhythm  are  the  three  elements  of  music.  Music 
has  two,  not  three  elements.  Rhythm  is  an  element. 
Harmony  (tone)  is  an  element.  Melody  is  not  an 
element.  Melody  is  a  composite  of  music's  two 
elements,  rhythm  and  harmony  (tone).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  melody  either  without  rhythm 
or  without  harmony  (tone).  Hence  the  obvious  truth 
that  melody  is  a  composite  and  not  an  element. 
Everything  from  a  motive  in  two  tones  onward, 
whether  it  issues  from  the  throat  of  a  bird  or  was 
penned  by  a  classic  composer,  is  a  melody,  a  com- 
posite of  rhythm  and  harmony  (tone).  Melody  is 
the  essence  of  a  music-idea  or  thought  Melody  is 
the  original  and  essential  vehicle  of  music.  Melody 
is  the  original^  universal  and  sovereign  voice  and 
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genius  of  music.  Conversely,  music  ever  has  been, 
is,  and  ever  will  be  melody.  Melody  is  the  raison 
d^elre  of  music's  harmony.  Why  this  rhythm  ?  Why 
that  hannony  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  in 
melody.  Love  of  music  and  love  of  melody  are  one. 
No  melody,  no  music-idea  or  thought.  No  melody, 
no  harmony.  No  melody,  no  music.  The  great 
and  greatest  in  music  are  its  melodies;  types  in 
music  are  types  of  melody  and  from  first  to  last 
music's  great  masters  are  melodists. 

The  above  conclusions  are  verified  by  common 
report  of  common  feeling  and  perception  of  original 
harmony  in  one  voice.  In  a  book'  published  in 
1800,  the  writer  introduced  the  subject  of  harmony 
in  one  voice  naming  it  meloharmmy,  the  inherent 
harmony  of  melody. 

16.    The  Efficient  Accent  and  Regnant  Harmony 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  it  was  stated  that  the 
principles  and  laws  of  music  are  rooted  in  the  cardinal 
shaping  principle,  equilibrium.  The  rhythmo-har- 
monic  forms  and  relations  of  music  in  one  voice  or 
homophonic  melody  discover  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  two  evolutionary  principles  which  next 
require  provisional  introduction  and  explanation. 
First  and  most  important  of  the  two  is  the  efficient 
accerU  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  genesis  of 
tones  and  tone-relations,  that  is,  of  music's  specific 
and  basic  harmonies. 

The  efficient  accent  is  the  heavy  periodic  accent  of 
rhythm^  it  is  the  harmony-generating  and  harmony- 

^  The  Septonaie  and  the  CenJtralimHon  of  the  Tonal  System. 
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maintaining  accent  of  music.  Under  the  name 
rhythmo-harmonic  accent  or  point,  I  presented  this 
subject  fourteen  years  ago  in  the  book  above  alluded  to. 

In  one-voice  music,  not  only  is  each  tone  in  a 
melody  a  harmonic,  that  is,  a  root  or  third  or  fifth  or 
seventh  or  ninth,  but  every  moment  in  a  melody 
is  ruled  by  a  particular  harmony  which  I  call  the 
regnant  harmony.* 

In  one  voice  the  regnant  harmony  arises  on  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  it  elects  and  asserts  itself, 
it  is  generated  in  feeling  by  the  efficient  accent,  it 
determines  and  reports  the  exact  harmonic  form 
and  relation  of  each  tone;  these  forms  and  rela- 
tions are  immutable,  since  in  every  given  case  we 
all  of  us  hear  and  perceive  the  same  form  and  same 
relation. 

We  shall  see  that  the  original  harmonies  entered 
into  being  one  by  one  as  integral  and  correlated 
threads  of  an  ever  increasing  web  of  forms  and 
relations  in  an  orderly  sequence  of  regnant  har- 
monies, a  sequence  which  nolens  volens  repeats  itself 
in  the  development  of  every  musical  mind,  thus 
establishing  a  traceable  psychological  connection  be- 
tween music's  present  and  past.  We  cannot  study 
and  trace  this  evolutionary  sequence  and  psycho- 
logical  development  in  multi-voice  music  for  the 
simple  and  obvious  reason  that  in  such  music  the 
regnant  harmonies  are  due  to  personal  election,  fancy 
and  taste.  In  one  voice  the  regnant  harmony  elects 
itself,  while  in  more  than  one  voice  the  choice  of  har- 
monies is  personal.  In  one  voice  we  perforce  agree, 
while  in  several  voices  we  are  at  liberty  to  disagree. 
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17.  Principle  of  Potential  Harmony 

The  next  evolutionary  principle  to  be  introduced 
is  that  of  potential  harmony,  which  I  define  as  fol- 
lows: Every  harmonic  relation  in  experience  is  poten- 
tial in  every  tone  in  experience.  Thus  all  harmonic 
relations  are  potential  in  all  tones.  In  other  words, 
any  harmonic  relation  may  be  duplicated  on  any 
tone.    Let  us  explain. 

There  are  original  tones,  original  harmonic  forms, 
original  harmonic  relations.  The  seven  tones  of  the 
major  scale  constitute  the  first  group  of  original 
tones.  Certain  of  these  tones  first  arose  in  the 
harmonic  form  of  consonance,  certain  others  in  that 
of  dissonance.  This  specific  consonance  and  this 
specific  dissonance  are  therefore  the  original  har- 
monic forms.  Again,  each  of  these  seven  originals 
first  arose  in  a  certain  definite  harmonic  relation  as 
a  root  or  third  or  fifth  or  seventh  or  ninth.  The 
original  relation  of  a  tone  is  therefore  the  relation  in 
which  a  tone  first  arose.  Everything  is  and  has 
been  derived  from  relation;  harmonic  form  and 
harmonic  relation  are  connate;  the  former  is  due  to 
the  latter,  the  former  changes  when  the  latter  changes. 
Since  each  original  tone  entered  into  being  in  a  cer- 
tain original  relation,  the  fundamental  importance 
of  relation  is  manifest. 

In  the  psychological  process  of  development  each 
tone  and  relation  entered  into  experience  first  as  a 
mere  feeling,  it  remained  latent  in  feeling  until  it  was 
seized  upon  by  consciousness  when  it  became  a  per- 
cept, and  last  of  all  it  became  a  concept.      The 
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harmonic  idea  of  music  is  therefore  a  complex  of  har- 
monic percepts,  each  of  which  is  either  an  original 
harmonic  relation,  or  has  been  derived  from  an  origi- 
nal relation.  How  derived?  Through  the  evolu- 
tionary principle  of  potential  harmony  in  cooperation 
with  the  efiBcient  accent,  the  principle  of  harmonic 
genesis,  roughly  as  follows :  Each  tone's  original  relc^ 
tion  is  duplicaied  on  other  tones.  For  example:  the 
tone  known  as  the  Tonic  (also  called  keynote)  first 
arose  as  a  root  and  eventually  appeared  as  third, 
fifth,  seventh  and  ninth,  thus  duplicating  the  origi- 
nal relations  of  other  tones.  Like  duplications  were 
in  time  efiFected  on  other  original  tones  which  had 
their  genesis  in  other  relations.  We  shall  see  that 
these  duplications  are  responsible  for  the  genesis  of 
new  tones  and  new  harmonic  relations  thus  opening 
the  way  to  new  duplications,  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
expansion  of  harmonic  relations  and  of  the  tone-sys- 
tem is  the  direct  product  of  this  psychological  process, 
in  short,  that  harmonic  relation  and  our  tone-system 
are  inseparably  linked  in  their  development  as  cause 
and  consequence.  But  how  did  the  seven  original 
tones  arise  ?  How  did  the  first  consonance  and  first 
dissonance  arise?  Unless  these  origins  can  be  ex- 
plained the  principle  of  potential  harmony  has  no 
material  to  develop,  no  valid  basis  to  rest  on,  is 
but  an  empty  phrase.  The  above  questions  will  be 
answered  in  the  two  subsequent  chapters. 

18.  Basis  of  VerifijoaHon 

A  bri^  summary  of  the  position  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  will  lead  the  way  to  a  simple 
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explanation  of  how  the  test  of  truth  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  subsequent  study  and  analysis  of  music.  The 
essential  points  are  as  follows :  — 

The  *' being  and  becoming''  of  music  are  due  to  the 
union  in  feeling  of  rhythm  and  tone. 

Form  and  relation  are  form  and  relation  of  united 
rhythm  and  tone. 

All  tones  are  harmonic.  Original  harmony  is  har- 
mony in  one  voice;  it  asserts  itself  and  is  latent  in 
conmion  music-feeling,  therefore  in  all  of  us.  Har- 
mony in  one  voice  reports  the  same  relations  in  all 
of  us. 

Melody  is  the  composite  of  the  two  elements, 
rhythm  and  harmony  (tone);  it  is  the  original  and 
universal  voice  of  music. 

Conmion  music-feeling  is  united  rhythm-feeling  and 
tone-feeling. 

One  music,  one  basis  of  music,  one  common  music- 
feeling,  one  all-shaping  principle  in  which  all  princi- 
ples and  laws  are  rooted.  This  cardinal  principle 
is  equilibrium,  is  common  to  and  inherent  in  both 
rhythm  and  tone,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  union,  and 
it  dwells  and  operates  in  common  feeling  in  all  of  us. 

All  who  take  any  degree  of  pleasure  in  music  are 
musical  and  share  in  the  common  feeling.  All  such 
may  by  guidance  and  study  transmute  latent  feeling 
of  united  rhythm  and  tone  into  definite  observation, 
intelligent  appreciation,  understanding. 

Community  of  feeling  leads  to  community  of  per- 
ception and  thence  to  community  of  conception.  All 
may  learn  the  common  reports  of  common  feeling  and 
verify  such  reports  by  personal  observation. 
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The  test  of  truth  here  indicated  is  the  simplest. 
What  all  perceive  or  observe  in  common  is  the  truth. 
Truth  is  the  correspondence  of  an  expressed  idea  with 
common  experience.  The  truth  of  music  lies  in 
music  itself,  in  music  stripped  of  all  associated  ideas 
and  sentiments ;  it  lies  in  tone-rhythm,  and  in  tone- 
rhythm  we  will  seek  it.  Two  simple  examples  will 
illustrate  our  test  of  truth. 

1.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not  we  all  feel  and  ex- 
press a  dual  rhythm  in  dual  periods,  a  triple  rhythm 
in  triple  periods.  Hundreds  and  thousands  sing,  beat 
time  and  march  to  the  music  of  a  national  air  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  rhythm  which  they  feel  and 
express  in  common.  However,  the  moment  we  learn 
to  observe  a  dual  rhythm  by  its  dual  periods  and  a 
triple  rhythm  by  its  triple  periods,  we  all  acquire  the 
same  knowledge  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  trans- 
muting a  common  feeUng  into  a  common  perception 
or  observation. 

2.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not  we  all  feel  and  ex- 
press tones  as  roots,  thirds,  fifths,  sevenths  and  ninths, 
some  in  cadence,  some  in  repose.  The  same  him- 
dreds  and  thousands  feel  and  express  these  harmonic 
relations  of  tones  with  the  same  complete  ignorance 
of  what  they  are.  When  these  harmonic  relations  are 
learned  they  are  learned  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by 
transmuting  conmion  feeling  into  conmion  observa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  n 

BHYTHM  AND  TONE 

19.  Definitions 

Rhtthm  is  balanced  motion.  Tone  is  balanced 
sound. 

Rhythm  is  order,  form  and  relation  in  time.  Tone 
is  order,  form  and  relation  in  space  (pitch). 

Rhythm  is  harmony  (equilibrium)  in  time.  Tone 
is  harmony  (equilibrium)  in  space  (pitch). 

United  rhythm  and  tone  is  united  order,  form,  rela- 
tion and  harmony  in  time  and  space. 

The  elemental  forms  and  relations  of  rhythm 
which  underlie  all  music-rhythms  are  not  specific  to 
music,  they  exist  everywhere. 

The  elemental  harmonic  forms  and  relations  of 
tone  which  underlie  all  harmonic  forms  and  rela- 
tions of  music  are  specific  to  music,  they  exist  in 
music  alone. 

Numbers  are  symbols  of  order  and  relation.  The 
numbers  2  and  3,  their  multiples  and  combinations 
are  the  symbols  of  rhythmic  order  and  relation  of 
tones,  of  order  and  relation  in  time.  The  numbers 
1,  3,  5,  7,  9  which  indicate  a  root  or  fundamental, 
its  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  are  the  symbols  of 
harmonic  order  and  relation  of  tones,  of  order  and 
relation  in  space  (pitch). 
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20.  Afudysis  of  Rhythm 

Rhythmic  balance  is  generated  and  maintained  by 
regularly  recurring  accents.  Conmion  rhythmic  feel- 
ing impels  us  to  follow  up  an  initial  group  of  two 
piilses  by  another,  two  such  groups  by  two  more,  and 
so  on.  Likewise  we  are  impelled  to  follow  up  an 
initial  group  of  three  pulses  by  another,  two  such 
groups  by  two  more,  and  so  on.    Examples  are  given : 

1.    TWO-FUI^  RHYTHBIS 


» 0-  p  e  e 


etc. 


2.    THREE-FULSE  RHYTEQdS 


e)ffrrrrfrffrf    ^ 


c)f  r  ^  f  r  ^  f  r  1^  f  r  ^^ 


Our  spontaneous  desire  to  arrange  pulses  in  regular 
accentual  groups,  and  to  repeat  and  develop  an  initial 
group,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  desire  to 
keep  balance,  to  keep  time,  to  obey  the  inherent  and 
innate  shaping  principle,  equilibrium.  To  keep 
time  is  to  keep  balance,  to  keep  balance  is  to  keep 
time. 
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In  the  above  examples  each  pulse,  each  group  of 
pulses,  each  combination  of  groups,  is  a  period  of 
rhythm.  Henceforth  in  these  pages  the  term  period 
will  be  employed  exclusively  in  this  connection  with 
rhythm.  Rhythm-periods  are  balanced  2z77ie-periods. 
Rhythmic  accents  are  bcdance-generaling  and  bcUance- 
maifitaifiing  time-^iccents.  A  period  of  time  is  a 
rhythmic  moment,  a  time-accent  is  an  accentual 
moment  in  feeling  and  consciousness.  Under  the  sway 
of  innate  rhythm  the  inner  consciousness  moves 
forward  in  time  from  pulse  to  pulse,  from  accent  to 
accent,  in  other  words,  from  moment  to  moment,  from 
now  to  now.  We  shall  analyze  this  forward  move- 
ment in  time,  and  shall  study  the  psychology  of  this 
moment,  this  accent,  this  turw ;  it  holds  the  secret  of 
music  and  of  common  music-feeling. 

Rhythmic  feeling,  in  obedience  to  the  indwelling 
shaping  principle,  impels  us  to  vary  the  accents  of 
successive  pulses  or  moments  so  that  heavier  accents 
so  alternate  with  lighter  accents  that  they  recur  at 
regular  intervals  of  time,  thus  forming  regular  groups 
and  maintaining  the  rhythmic  balance.  In  the  above 
examples  the  sign  ^  indicates  the  heavy  accents,  and 
the  examples  show  that  the  difference  between  one  ele- 
mentary rhythmic  form  and  another  is  a  difference  in 
the  order  of  heavy  and  light  accents.  Thus  the  two 
forms  of  dual  rhythm  are  lighl-heavy  and  heavyAighty 
while  the  three  forms  of  triple  rhythm  are  light-light- 
heavTfy  light-^€ai;y-light,  ^€at;y-light-light.  All  music- 
rhythms  are  based  upon  these  five  elementary  forms. 
These  accents  of  varying  intensities,  their  regular 
alternations  and  the  recurrent  heavy  accents  are  of 
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the  utmost  importance ;  their  psychology  will  discover 
the  hitherto  overlooked  key  to  the  origin  and  true 
nature  of  music's  specific  and  basic  harmony. 

Metre  and  rhythm  are  not  alone  often  confounded, 
but  are  sometimes  treated  as  identical,  which  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  Rhythm  is  not  metre,  metre  is  not 
rhythm,  neither  in  music  nor  in  versification.  Metre 
is  measure  of  rhythm-periods,  that  is,  of  time-periods 
of  tones.  Our  metrical  symbols  are  symbols  of  meas- 
urement; they  symbolize  rhythm,  time.  Metrical  ac- 
cents so-called  do  not  exist.  Feeling  of  rhythm  came 
first,  perception  of  rhythm  came  next,  metrical  and 
numerical  symbols  of  rhythm  came  last. 

21.  Analysis  of  Tone 

Sound  that  wavers  in  pitch  is  unbalanced,  is  unmu- 
sical, is  not  harmonious,  is  not  tone.  Sound  main- 
tained at  an  unwavering  pitch  is  balanced,  musical, 
harmonious,  in  a  word,  is  tone,  the  unique  voice  of 
music.  The  shaping  principle,  equilibrium,  which  is 
inherent  in  common  feeling,  impels  us  to  make  for 
balanced  sound  or  tone  just  as  it  impels  us  to  make 
for  balanced  motion  or  rhythm.  So  long  as  we  main- 
tain sound  at  an  unwavering  pitch,  so  long  do  we  gen- 
erate in  feeling  the  perfect  balance  or  harmony  of 
tone.  This  pure  harmonic  form  of  tone  to  the  genesis 
of  which  in  feeling  music  owes  its  origin  and  exist- 
ence is  the  major  consonance^  music's  first  or  original 
consonance  which  to-day  we  call  the  Tonic-harmony 
of  the  Major  mode,  the  harmony  of  complete  repose. 
This  perfect  tone  or  harmony  opens  the  first  chapter 
of  tone-genesis,  a  new  subject  in  our  science ;  it  is  an 
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inner  product  of  feeling,  has  no  existence  outside  of 
feeling  and  now  requires  psychological  analysis.  In 
thought  or  voice  maintain  a  sound  at  an  unwavering 
pitch  and  you  will  generate  this  perfect  tone  or  har- 
mony in  feeling.  Whatever  the  pitch  may  be  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  For  convenience  and  clear- 
ness of  illustration  therefore  we  will  suppose  the  pitch 
to  be  that  of  C.  While  mentally  sustaining  this  tone 
we  are  at  first  conscious  only  of  a  single  tone  as  at  a) 
in  the  example  below.  Analysis  will,  however,  soon 
discover  that  instead  of  sustaining  only  a  single  tone 
we  are  in  truth  sustaining  a  harmonic  complex  of 
tones  comprising  a  root  or  fundamental,  its  major 
third,  pure  fifth  and  octave,  as  shown  below  at  6). 

a)  h)l      3    5     8 


i 


^^^ 


To  be  more  explicit,  while  at  first  we  are  conscious 
only  of  the  single  tone  C,  which  is  a  root  or  funda- 
mental, analysis  soon  discovers  the  presence  of  a 
third  (E),  a  fifth  (G)  and  an  octave  (C),  which  are 
concomitant  elementary  tones  or  harmonics  and  which 
together  with  the  root  make  up  the  harmonic  form  of 
this  isolated  tone.  Hence  this  truth :  Every  isolated 
tone  is  a  harmonic  complex  of  root  and  elementary 
harmonics,  that  is,  a  composite  of  root,  major  third, 
pure  fifth  and  octave;  in  short,  an  isolated  tone  is 
always  a  major  consonance.  Each  reader  may  verify 
in  and  for  himself  that  this  is  so ;  why  it  is  so  will  be 
explained  presently.  The  fact  here  requiring  empha- 
sis is  this:    An  isolated  tone  always  reports  itself 
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as  the  root  of  a  major  consonance.  The  word  root 
defines  the  harmonic  relation ;  the  term  major  conso- 
nance  defines  the  harmonic /orwi.  We  shall  soon  find 
tones  reporting  themselves  as  a  third  or  fifth  of  this 
consonance  and  in  many  other  forms  and  relations. 
In  each  of  these  relations  we  shall  discover  that  the 
tone  arises  in  the  mind  together  with  elementary  har- 
monics, that  the  form  varies  with  the  relation,  that  the 
form  and  relation  of  every  tone  are  therefore  harmonic ; 
in  fine  f  that  every  tone  is  a  harmony.  Meanwhile  the 
original  major  consonance  requires  further  analysis. 

22.    A  Toners  Harmonic  Thread 

The  harmonic  complex  which  a  tone  generates  and 
reports  in  common  feeling  may  be  called  the  harmonic 
thread  of  a  tone.  The  harmonies  of  music  form  a 
closely  wrought  web  of  innumerable  harmonic  threads. 
Consciously  and  unconsciously  we  feel  a  tone's  har- 
monic thread,  but  unless  we  accurately  observe  its 
harmonic  thread  we  cannot  appreciate  the  exact  form 
and  relation  of  a  tone.  The  thread  of  the  major  con- 
sonance in  the  above  example  presents  a  root,  third, 
fifth  and  octave.  Each  higher  and  lower  octave  is 
another  root  of  a  like  series  of  harmonics  wherefore 
we  may  change  the  octave-number  8  into  a  root- 
number  1  as  follows :  — 

1851351  1581581 
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This  shows  that  the  harmonic  thread  of  a  major 
consonance  extends  through  the  whole  range  of  tone- 
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pitch.  Once  generated  in  feeling  we  move  at  pleasure 
up  and  down  from  tone  to  tone  on  this  thread  taking 
the  tones  in  the  above  order  or  making  leaps,  since  in 
doing  this  we  but  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  obedience  to  the  inherent  shaping  principle,  equi- 
librium. This  first  of  music's  harmonic  threads 
introduced  a  variety  of  intervals  into  experience, 
namely,  the  pure  octave,  fifth  and  fourth,  major  and 
minor  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths,  as  shown  below :  — 
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There  is  however  something  vastly  more  important 
than  these  intervals  or  steps  from  tone  to  tone.  It  is 
the  tones  themselves  which  give  rise  to  all  these  inter- 
vals and  which  resolve  themselves  into  three  harmonic 
perceptSy  namely,  a  root,  a  major  third,  a  pure  fifth. 
Briefly,  each  tone  in  the  above  intervals  is  one  of  these 
three  harmonic  percepts.  The  harmonic  percept  is 
therefore  the  thing  of  primary  importance,  the  essen- 
tial thing  to  understand  and  to  know.  As  we  proceed 
it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  distinction  between  an  inter- 
val and  a  harmonic  percept  in  mind. 

23.    Harmony  in  One  Voice.     Common  Reports 

As  we  have  seen,  the  major  consonance  is  a  complex 
of  three  tones  or  harmonics.  Like  the  root,  each  of 
the  other  two  tones  generates  in  feeling  the  entire 
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consonance-thread,  therefore  each  includes  the  other 
two  as  concomitant  elementary  harmonics,  or  briefly, 
as  concomitants.  Thus  the  root  includes  third  and 
fifth  as  concomitants ;  the  third  includes  root  and  fifth 
as  concomitants;  the  fifth  includes  root  and  third  as 
concomitants.  All  three  appear  in  the  following 
melody,  in  each  tone  of  which  we  all  hear  and  feel 
the  same  harmonic  complex  or  form  and  the  same 
harmonic  relation  as  specified  by  the  harmonic  num- 
bers 1,  3,  5  over  the  notes. 
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This  provisionally  iUustrates  what  I  mean  by  origi- 
nal  harmony  in  one  voice,  which  asserts  and  reports 
itself  without  chords.  The  numbers  1,  3,  5  explain 
what  I  mean  by  the  common  reports  of  common  feel- 
ing and  perception,  since  they  faithfully  register  the 
inherent  relations  which  we  all  hear  and  feel  in  com- 
mon. The  number  1  indicates  a  root.  The  numbers 
3  and  5  imply  a  root  and  indicate  the  relation  of  a 
tone  to  its  root.  I  have  said  that  an  isolated  tone 
generates  and  opens  up  its  thread  of  harmony  both 
above  and  below  and  that  we  follow  the  thread  up  or 
down  at  will.  In  the  above  melody  we  move  from 
root  up  to  third,  then  back  to  root,  then  down  to  fifth 
and  so  on.  That  every  tone  arises  in  a  thread  of  har- 
mony is  not  the  only  point  to  be  emphasized.  In  this 
melody  we  are  now  on  a  root,  now  on  a  third,  now  on 
a  fifth  of  a  thread.    The  word  now  is  used  with  pur- 
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pose.  It  means  that  each  tone  fills  a  moment  in  con- 
sciousness, a  rhythmic  moment  or  period  of  time;  it 
means  that  in  music  a  tone  is  indissolubly  united  with 
rhythm  from  the  moment  it  enters  until  it  makes  its 
exit.  In  its  rhythm  we  find  the  time-relation  of  a 
tone.  In  its  harmonic  thread  we  find  the  pitch-  or 
space-relation  of  a  tone.  Rhythm  or  balanced  motion, 
and  tone  or  balanced  sound,  are  thus  inseparably 
united.  This  union  of  two  balances  or  harmonies 
of  time  and  space,  which  holds  the  secret  of  music's 
original  hannony,  requires  careful  analysis.  This 
moment  of  umon,  the  product  of  which  is  pure  har- 
monic tone,  is  an  accentual  moment.  The  principle 
of  harmonic  genesis  I  have  already  named  the  efficient 
accent. 

The  subject  of  original  harmony  in  one  voice  and 
its  common  reports  here  introduced  may  now  be  more 
fully  illustrated  by  a  few  examples  which  contain 
other  tones,  harmonic  relations  and  harmonic  per- 
cepts which  will  be  explained  in  the  proper  place.  At 
present  it  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  such  things 
as  harmony  in  one  voice  and  common  reports  really 
exist.  The  first  example  adds  four  other  tones,  a 
number  of  other* harmonic  relations  and  two  other  har- 
monic percepts,  the  minor  seventh  and  major  ninth :  — 

C)     1315335    931^33137353    1 


^ 


I 


mr^ 


rm 


r 


*  The  harmonic  numbers  indicate  either  root  or  relation  to  root  These 
numbers  are  large  for  major  and  small  for  minor  intervak.  From  Chap.  lU. 
L.E.K. 
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The  next  example  adds  two  chromatics :  — 
186     31,813,35518     5    1 


i 


L;f  '*L^'^  Vr^'rgrLr'r  tr 


The  harmonies  and  harmonic  relations  reported  in 
these  melodies  assert  themselves  spontaneously;  they 
are  immutable  because  common  to  all  of  us ;  you  can- 
not change  them  unless  you  add  other  voices  or  chords ; 
but  even  though  you  add  only  one  more  voice,  in  so 
doing  you  add  something  of  your  own  choice  and  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  harmony  in  one  voice^  which 
chooses  itself.  In  order  to  understand  the  sequel  it 
is  imperative  that  this  distinction  between  that  which 
elects  ib^lf  and  that  which  you  and  I  elect  should  be 
clearly  apprehended.  The  common  reports  of  self- 
asserting  harmonies  and  harmonic  relations  are  spe- 
cific to  music  in  one  voice.  I  have  made  observa- 
tions for  more  than  twenty  years  and  have  met  no  one 
even  of  moderate  musical  endowment,  whether  child 
or  adult,  whether  student,  musician  or  layman,  who 
did  not  readily  appreciate  a  tone's  inherent  harmony 
and  therefore  harmony  in  one  voice.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  science  we  find  in  these  common  reports 
of  harmony  in  one  voice  the  explanation  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  tonality  and  of  our  tone-system. 
In  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  our  tonality  and  our 
tone-system  are  inseparably  linked  in  evolution  as 
cause  and  consequence. 
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24.    Harmonic  Evolvtion.    The  Major  Tonic 

The  evolution  of  music's  harmonies  beginning  with 
the  genesis  of  the  major  consonance  is  a  psychological 
process  as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple.  Harmonies  have 
succeeded  each  other  one  by  one  in  an  orderly  and 
clearly  traceable  sequence  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, perhaps  the  only  complete  sequence  of  any 
kind  thus  far  presenting  itself  to  psychology  and  there- 
fore of  importance  to  that  science.  Apart  from  origi- 
nal harmony  in  one  voice  and  its  inherent  principles 
this  evolutionary  sequence  of  harmonies  could  not  be 
traced.  Why  ?  Because  harmony  in  one  voice  asserts 
itself  and  its  reports  are  common  reports  and  it  ex- 
cludes the  personal  equation.  When  we  consider  that 
there  is  such  an  evolutionary  sequence  and  that  the 
first  series  of  harmonies  in  this  sequence  is  repeated 
nolens  volens  in  every  developing  musical  mind,  we 
readily  realize  the  signal  importance  of  this  sequence 
alike  to  the  science  and  history  of  music  and  to  music- 
education.  The  harmonies  of  the  individual  tones  in 
the  above  melodies  are  latent  in  all  of  us,  each  tone 
being  a  harmonic  complex  containing  elementary 
harmonics  or  concomitants.  We  have  seen  that  an 
isolated  tone  at  first  appears  to  be  a  single  tone,  that 
later  we  discover  it  to  be  a  complex  of  root,  third  and 
fifth.  This  third  and  fifth  were  always  present  in  the 
tone  as  elementary  harmonics  or  concomitants.  A 
tone  without  concomitants  does  not  exist.  This  third 
and  fifth  were  therefore  latent  in  feeling  and  eventu- 
ally they  were  perceived  and  differentiated,  whereupon 
they  were  expressed  in  melody  and  together  with 
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their  common  root  became  the  harmonic  basis  of 
tonality.  We  shall  see  that  newly  differentiated  tones 
in  their  turn  generate  new  harmonic  complexes  con- 
taining new  elementary  harmonics  which  in  their  turn 
are  differentiated  and  generate  new  harmonies  with 
new  elementary  harmonics,  and  so  on.  This  psycho- 
logical change  from  latent  feeling  to  perception  and 
expression  roughly  describes  this  evolutionary  process. 
The  tonality  of  the  major  consonance  of  an  isolated 
tone  has  already  been  identified  as  the  Tonic  of  the 
Major  mode.  Alike  we  all  feel  its  purity,  stability, 
repose,  perfect  balance  and  unity;  to  all  it  is  a  centre 
of  gravity,  restful  and  satisfying.  We  have  explained 
all  this  as  due  to  its  perfect  harmonic  form,  this  imique 
form  as  due  to  the  imion  of  elements,  this  union  as  due 
to  the  inherent  shaping  principle,  equilibrium.  How- 
ever, the  mere  fact  that  an  isolated  tone  is  always  a 
major  consonance  and  always  the  Major  Tonic,  though 
so  obvious,  does  not  suffice.  It  requires  explanation. 
Why  does  an  isolated  tone  always  report  this  conso- 
nance ?  To  say  that  the  shaping  principle  is  the  vera 
causa  is  but  a  statement  and  does  not  answer  this 
question.  It  therefore  remains  to  explain  how  this  prin- 
ciple operates,  how  it  shapes  these  harmonies  in  feel- 
ing. The  above  melodies  present  roots,  thirds,  fifths, 
sevenths  and  ninths.  Each  tone  arises  in  a  thread 
of  harmony.  On  certain  tones  the  harmony  changes : 
one  tone  now  reports  itself  a  root  and  now  a  fifth; 
another  tone  reports  itself  now  a  third  and  now  a 
ninth;  another  tone  reports  itself  now  a  seventh  and 
now  a  root.  Analysis  will  show  that  all  these  harmonic 
complexes,  percepts  and  relations  are  due  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  rhythm  as  implied  by  the  word  now.  A 
tone  being  an  accentual  moment,  a  series  of  tones  is 
a  series  of  accentual  moments.  We  will  study  and 
analyze  these  accentual  moments.  I  have  already 
said  that  they  hold  the  key  to  the  harmonic  form  and 
relation  of  tone,  which  is  the  secret  of  music.  This 
key  is  latent  in  all  of  us;  all  may  discover  it 

S5.  RhythmrCadence  and  Wtythmr-Repose 

The  analysis  of  rhythmic  periods  of  time  is  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  Each  period  is  marked  by  an  accent. 
Some  accents  are  heavier,  some  are  lighter.  Heavier 
and  lighter  accents  alternate  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heavier  accents  recur  regularly  in  time.  These  alter- 
natmg  accents  are  alternating  accentual  moments. 
Periods  marked  by  heavier  accents  are  called  heavy 
periods,  those  marked  by  lighter  accents  are  called 
light  periods.  Heavy  periods  marked  by  heavier 
accents  are  moments  of  stability,  repose,  balance, 
centres  of  gravity,  moments  of  equilibrium.  Light 
periods  marked  by  lighter  accents  are  moments  of 
instability,  unrest,  unbalance;  they  are  in  relative 
equilibrium,  in  cadence  ;  they  impel  us  to  move  for- 
ward to  a  heavy  period  for  repose^  balance.  Rhythmi- 
cally we  are  therefore  in  cadence  on  lighter  accents,  in 
repose  on  heavier  accents.  This  rhythmic  movement 
of  regularly  alternating  cadence-moments  and  repose- 
moments  is  illustrated  below :  — 


f  i—f   I 


etc. 


nowt  now  fuyw^          now  nowt  etc. 

heavy,  light  heavy,         light  heavy,  etc. 

S.  Cadence      repose,  cadence  repose,  cadence  repose,  etc. 

4.  Unstable      stable,  unstable  stable,  unstable,  stable^  etc. 
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The  four  texts  in  this  example  describe  and  analyze 
our  common  feeling  and  perception  of  elemental  dual 
rhythm.  The  alternating  accentual  moments  marked 
now-now  are  explained  by  the  terms  light-heavy, 
cadence-repose,  unstable-stable  equilibrium.  Rhythm, 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  is  the  universal  form  of 
expression,  all  form  of  expression  being  either  process 
or  record  of  the  rhythmic  accentuation  of  energy 
making  for  equilibrium.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  uni- 
verse as  one  energy,  one  rhythm,  one  equilibrium. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  accented  and  unaccenied 
tones  in  music  and  syllables  in  poetry,  but  in  truth 
there  are  no  unaccented  tones  or  syllables.  Every 
movement  of  energy  in  the  whole  universe,  be  it  ever 
so  slight  and  delicate,  is  an  accent.  Moreover,  all 
movements  are  in  correlation,  wherefore  all  accents  are 
relative  and  the  term  light-heavy  expresses  this  rela- 
tivity. We  cannot  therefore  truly  speak  of  one  move- 
ment or  accent  since  movements  and  accents  succeed 
each  other  periodically  and  are  inseparably  related  as 
light-heavy.  Regular  alternations  of  light  and  heavy 
accents  appear  in  walk  as  well  as  in  march,  in  run  as 
well  as  in  dance,  in  speech  as  well  as  in  song,  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  poetry,  in  all  work  as  well  as  in  all  play, 
in  all  movements  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Observe, 
for  example,  the  nondescript  sounds  which  we  spon- 
taneously utter  in  place  of  the  affirmative  yes  and  nega- 
tive no.  The  order  of  relative  accents  in  the  former  is 
light-heavy;  in  the  latter  it  is  the  reverse,  heavy-light. 
These  relative  accents  are  the  same  in  our  expression 
of  yes  and  no  by  a  movement  of  the  head.  In 
nodding  yes  the  head  moves  slightly  backward  on  a 
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light  accent  and  is  then  brought  forward  on  a  heavy 
accent.  In  no  the  head  is  jerked  to  one  side  on  a 
heavy  accent  and  then  moves  back  on  a  light  accent. 
Similar  dual  movements  and  successions  of  relative 
accents  appear  in  our  spontaneous  positive  and  nega- 
tive gestures.  Positive  certainty,  conviction  and  as- 
sertion are  expressed  by  raising  the  hand  on  a  light 
accent  and  bulging  it  down  on  a  heavy  accent.  Un- 
certainty, surprise  and  interrogation  cause  us  to  raise 
the  hands  on  a  heavy  accent,  then  to  relax  and  drop 
them  on  a  light  accent.  Down-accents  are  heavy 
accents  of  positive  gravity. 

This  and^is  sho^ult  every  rhythmic  moment  in 
consciousness  is  either  a  repose-moment  or  a  cadence- 
moment.  Rhythm-repose  is  perfect  balance ;  rhythm- 
cadence  is  relative  balance  tending  to  perfect  balance. 
This  relation  of  cadence  and  repose  is  inseparable  in 
our  feeling,  percept  and  concept  of  rhythm.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  a  play  of  light  accent  upon  heavy 
accent,  else  there  is  no  feeling  or  perception  of  rhythm. 
The  play  of  one  light  accent  upon  a  heavy  accent  is  the 
embryonic  form  of  rhythm,  and  a  motive  consisting  of 
two  such  accents  is  the  shortest  conceivable  motive  in 
music.  This  inseparable  relation  of  cadence  and  re- 
pose is  an  important  fact  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Of  the  two  elements,  rhythm  and  tone,  rhythm  is  first, 
universal  and  fundamental,  while  tone  owes  its  speci- 
fic musical  form  to  rhythm.  Cadence  and  repose  first 
appeared  in  rhythm,  and  their  inseparable  relation  is 
the  basis  of  all  rhythmic  form  and  relation  in  music. 
The  study  of  this  relation  in  tone  is  our  next  step  in 
analysis. 
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26.    Tone-Cadence  and  Tone-Repose 

Every  tone  in  music  is  in  cadence  or  in  repose. 
Tone-cadence  originated  in  rhythm-cadence.  Tone- 
repose  originated  in  rhythrri-repose.  Not  only  are 
tone-cadence  and  tone-repose  directly  derived  from 
rhythm-cadence  and  rhjrthm-repose,  but  this  relation 
of  cadence  and  repose  is  inseparable  in  tone  as  it  is  in 
rhythm,  it  is  the  basis  and  explanation  of  the  har- 
monic form  and  relation  of  tone  as  it  is  that  of  rhyth- 
mic form  and  relation.  These  truths  assert  themselves 
overwhelmingly  in  our  common  feeling  and  percep- 
tion of  every  measure  of  music;  they  report  them- 
selves moreover  in  every  measure  of  music  in  one 
voice,  in  which  they  first  arose.  The  connection  of  the 
two  truths,  first,  that  all  tones  are  harmonic,  second, 
that  all  tones  are  either  in  cadence  or  in  repose, 
straightway  leads  us  to  the  logical  conclusions  that 
there  is  an  original  cadence-harmony  as  well  as  an 
original  repose-harmony,  and  that  in  their  genesis  these 
two  harmonies  are  inseparably  related,  that  both 
cadence-harmony  and  repose-harmony  arose  one  in 
relation  to  the  other,  in  short,  that  they  arose  together. 
This  inseparable  relation  of  cadence  and  repose  is  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  harmonic  form  and  relation  of 
tone  called  consonance  and  dissonance,  the  subjects 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  the  truth  of  these  conclu- 
sions will  be  subjected  to  the  explanation  and  test  of 
common  reports  of  common  feeling  and  perception. 

The  major  consonance  of  an  isolated  tone  already 
identified  as  the  Tonic-harmony  in  Major  is  the  origi- 
nal repose-harmony,  and  its  three  components  I  name 
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repa8e4cnes.  Over  and  under  these  repose-tones  and 
in  relation  to  them  have  arisen  four  other  tones  which 
tend,  some  up,  some  down,  into  the  three.  These 
four  are  components  of  the  original  cadence-^uirTnony^ 
and  I  name  them  cadence4ones.  Repose-tones  had 
their  genesis  on  heavy  rhythmic  accents,  cadence- 
tones  on  light  rhythmic  accents.  If  it  is  true  that 
cadence-harmony  and  repose-harmony  could  not  have 
arisen  except  in  inseparable  relation  one  to  the  other, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
repose-harmony  not  only  came  first  and  was  first 
voiced  in  melody,  but  came  alone  and  unattended  by 
any  other  harmony!  Granting  the  inseparability  of 
the  relation  of  cadence  and  repose  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  their  respective  harmonies,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  explain  the  origin  of  the  repose-harmony 
except  it  be  the  direct  result  of  the  resolution  of  a  pre- 
viously existing  cadence-harmony.  This  is  a  subtle 
point,  and  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Subsequent  analysis  will  show  that  the  gen- 
esis of  this  unique  major  consonance  or  repose-har- 
mony was  due  to  the  resolution  of  a  latent  feeling  of 
dissonance  or  cadence-harmony.  The  three  original 
repose-tones  and  four  original  cadence-tones,  which 
together  represent  the  seven  diatonics  of  the  Major 
mode,  are  the  subjects  of  our  next  example :  — 

o)  h)  e) 

13       5        3       5.9 
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The  Major  Tonic  is  the  root  of  the  original  repose- 
harmony.  The  Major  Dominant  is  the  root  of  the 
original  cadence-harmony.  This  Tonic-thread  com- 
prises  root,  third  and  fifth.  The  Dominant-thread 
comprises  root,  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth. 
Though  the  root  of  the  Dominant-thread  is  omitted 
at  b)  and  c)  the  four  cadence-tones  report  this  to 
be  their  conmion  root  and  harmony  as  the  numbers 
imply.  The  two  subjoined  melodies  include  both 
groups  of  tones,  and  the  accompanying  numbers  indi- 
cate the  common  reports  of  original  harmony  in  one 
voice : — 

a) 
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These  melodies,  like  those  already  presented,  are  but 
provisional  illustrations  of  harmony  in  one  voice  and 
its  common  reports.  We  shall  presently  enter  into 
the  minutest  analysis  of  these  self-reporting  relations 
in  order  to  study  and  explain  their  inherent  principles 
and  laws.  Meanwhile  we  will  note  these  salient 
points :  the  formative  influence  of  rhythm  upon  tone 
and  the  indissolubleness  of  the  two;  the  insepara- 
bility of  the  relation  of  cadence  and  repose,  the 
universality  of  this  relation,  its  appearance  first  in 
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rhythm,  then  through  rhythm  in  tone;  hence  com- 
posite tone-rhythm,  melody,  music.  Neither  cadence 
nor  repose  can  be  felt,  perceived  or  conceived  except 
in  relation  one  to  the  other,  not  in  rhythm,  not  in 
tone.  Except  for  this  basic  relation  there  would  be, 
could  be,  no  harmonic  form  and  relation  of  tone,  no 
melody,  no  music.  Cadence  seeks  repose,  that  is, 
seeks  resobdion  in  repose,  equilibrium.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  second  last  example  at  c).  But  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  principle  or  cause,  as  some  theorists 
declare,  nor  is  progression ;  ^  the  shaping  principle  and 
causa  causarum  is  equilibrium.  It  may  be  stated  in 
passing  that  music's  great  multiplicity  of  harmonies, 
modes  and  keys  are  derived  from  the  two  original  har- 
TTumic  genera  of  tones,  cadence-harmony  and  repose- 
harmony. 

27.   Melody^  Harmony  and  Rhythm 

Terms  if  not  carefully  defined  lead  to  inevitable  con- 
fusion. The  progress  of  knowledge  under  the  impulse 
of  new  discoveries  modifies  old  and  attaches  new  mean- 
ings to  familiar  terms.  In  the  opening  chapter  I 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  common  teaching  that 
melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  are  the  three  elements 
of  music  and  have  since  demonstrated  that  melody  is 
not  an  element  in  any  sense  but  is  the  composite  of 
music's  two  elements,  rhythm  and  harmony.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  melody  thus  undergoes  a  complete 
and  unavoidable  change.  In  music  itself  melody  and 
harmony  have  never  been  separable  or  separated.  In 
view  of  this  truth  the  time-honored  separation  of  the 

>  See  The  SepUmaU,  Chap.  U.    L.  E.  K. 
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two  which  still  prevails  as  the  direct  result  of  false 
theories  can  no  longer  be  continued.  Separate  books 
on  melody  and  separate  books  on  harmony  will  be 
valueless  and  will  not  be  written  in  the  future.  Such 
phrases  as  "  the  intimate  connection  between  melody 
and  harmony  '*  no  longer  have  any  sense.  Never  hav- 
ing been  separable  or  separated,  melody  and  harmony 
do  not  require  connecting.  Another  conception  of 
melody,  namely,  a  conventional  form  constructed 
by  rule  and  composed  of  certain  specified  groups  of 
phrases  in  a  variety  of  "geometrical  patterns/'  also 
requires  modification,  a  modification  clearly  and  elo- 
quently trumpeted  in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Berlioz  and 
Wagner,  of  Schumann,  Brahms  and  MacDowell. 
Formalism  in  our  classics  has  played  not  only  an 
important  but  an  essential  part  in  music's  evolution 
and  masterpieces.  But  here  we  are  concerned  with 
melody.  Than  its  form,  nothing  could  be  at  once  more 
free  and  more  law-abiding  yet  less  subject  to  any  given 
or  conceivable  code  of  rules.  Melody  is  as  free  as 
thought  and  imagination,  and  its  forms  are  as  limit- 
less as  are  the  forms  of  nature;  it  is  the  essence  of 
music.  Anything  from  a  succession  of  two  tones 
onward  is  a  melody,  a  music-idea,  and  out  of  such 
ideas  do  genius  and  craft  evolve  masterpieces  of  music- 
art.  It  is  jejune  folly  to  say  that  melody  is  exhausted, 
that  new  forms  cannot  be  created. 

The  term  harmony  is  universally  used  in  the  sense 
of  chord,  and  everywhere  the  study  of  harmony  means 
the  study  of  chords.  But  the  accepted  meaning  of 
this  term  is  completely  changed  by  the  discovery  that 
original  harmony  asserts  itself  in  one  voice  vnthovt 
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chords  that  original  harmony  in  one  voice  and  chord- 
harmony  in  several  voices  require  the  most  careful 
distinction,  that  the  former  is  the  evolutionary  fore- 
runner of  the  latter  and  that  the  latter  is  rooted  in  and 
explained  by  the  former.  Harmony  and  chord  there- 
fore can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 
The  identification  of  music's  harmony  and  shaping 
principle  with  universal  harmony  and  the  universal 
shaping  principle  adds  new,  truer  and  deeper  mean- 
ing to  this  term. 

The  new  meaning  and  importance  attached  to  the 
term  rhythm  in  preceding  definitions  and  analyses  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  After  all  it  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  G.  Weber  told  us  that  "rhjrthm  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.*' Now  we  discover  that  rhythm  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  in  music,  that  the  relation  of 
cadence  and  repose  had  it  not  first  existed  in  rhythm 
could  not  have  appeared  in  tone,  that  cadence  and 
repose  are  two  interdependent  and  inseparable  ele- 
ments at  the  foundation  of  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
relation,  that  rhythm-cadence  and  rhythm-repose  at 
once  explain  the  origins  and  solve  the  problems  of 
form  and  relation,  of  dissonance  and  consonance. 
Therefore  everything  in  music  is  relation  and  has  been 
derived  through  relation.  From  light  to  heavy  accent, 
from  cadence  to  repose,  from  unstable  to  stable  equi- 
librium, such  are  rhythmic  form  and  relation,  such 
through  rhythm  have  arisen  harmonic  form  and  rela- 
tion. 

Elsewhere  I  have  defined  music  as  follows :  Melody, 
the  flower;  harmony,  the  plant  that  bears  the  flower; 
rhythm,  the  root  of  the  plant  that  bears  the  flower. 
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Although  this  legendary  definition  omits  the  seed, 
tone  or  balanced  sound;  the  nursery,  common  feeling; 
the  potential  life,  energy;  the  inherent  shaping  prin- 
ciple, equilibrium ;  and  although  this  definition  is  not 
in  complete  accord  with  the  facts  presented  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  yet  it  has  a  psychological  value  inasmuch 
as  it  indicates  the  true  sequence  of  observation  which 
is  always  the  inverse  of  the  evolutionary  sequence. 
To  explain :  Observation  always  proceeds  from  what 
is  most  apparent  to  what  is  less  and  less  apparent. 
This  inverse  sequence  has  been  followed  by  music- 
observers.  Melody,  the  flower,  was  observed  first, 
was  the  first  subject  of  music-theory.  Next,  but 
yesterday,  came  the  observation  and  theory  of  har- 
mony, the  plant,  in  the  form,  however,  of  chords. 
Then  last  of  all  came  rhythm,  the  root.  In  fact,  the 
scientific  inquiry  by  musicians  into  rhythm  is  so  recent 
that  we  can  truly  say  it  has  just  begun.*  Thus  far 
this  subject  has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
may  be  called  separatists  who  separate  the  insepa- 
rable, namely,  music's  rhythm,  harmony  and  melody. 
Melody  without  harmony,  a  tone  without  harmony, 
are  unfeelable,  unperceivable,  do  not  exist.  The 
moment  of  tone-genesis  being  a  rhythmic  moment  it 
follows  that  rhythm,  harmony  and  melody  have  never 
been  separable  in  feeling.  Because  this  inseparability 
was  not  perceived,  rhythm,  harmony  and  melody 
were  separated  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice.  To- 
day they  are  united  in  common  feeling,  and  it  is  safe 
to  postulate  that  they  always  have  been  united.  We 
judge  of  what  has  been  by  what  is.  The  music  of 
to-day  is  connected  with  the  music  of  all  the  past  in 
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a  sequence  of  effects  and  causes,  each  cause  being  the 
effect  of  a  previous  cause.  I  have  proved,  and  will 
adduce  further  proof,  that  melody  is  the  composite  of 
rhythm  and  harmony.  This  is  nothing  new  to  music- 
feeling  where  melody  always  has  been  a  composite, 
but  it  is  new  to  theory  and,  owing  to  its  discovery  of 
harmony  in  one  voice,  completely  changes  the  point  of 
view  of  theory. 

Knowledge  is  evolution  of  perception.  Truth  per- 
sistently knocks  at  the  door  of  consciousness,  sure  of 
being  admitted  sooner  or  later  to  enrich  the  store  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 


CHAPTER  in 

ORIGINAL  DISSONANCE  AND  CONSONANCE  IN  ONE  VOICE 

S8.    Genesis  of  the  Major  Consonance^  Mtisic^s 

First  Regnant  Harmony 

The  fundamental  forms  of  tone  are  dissonance  and 
consonance.  Both  are  products  of  feeling,  both  first 
arose  in  one  voice,  both  are  offsprings  of  the  elemen- 
tal relation  of  rhythm-cadence  and  rhythm-repose. 
Briefly, /onu  is  derived  from  relation^  the  forms  of  dis- 
sonance and  consonance  from  the  rh3rthmic  relation 
of  cadence  and  repose.  This  truth  lifts  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  has  hitherto  hidden  from  view  the  true 
nature  and  origin  of  dissonance  and  consonance. 
What  man  did  not  feel  he  could  not,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
did  not  express,  and  music  from  first  to  last  is  a  crea- 
tion and  expression,  of  music-feeling.  Man's  first  ex- 
pression of  tone  was  admittedly  in  song.  We  will 
study  these  first  utterances. 

The  first  attempts  to  pitch  a  tone  comprise  two 
moments  of  time:  first,  a  sliding;  second,  an  arriving. 
These  two  moments,  previously  described  as  now- 
nmOf  light-heavy,  cadence-repose,  unstable-stable,  are 
two  correlated  and  interdependent  rhythmic  accents 
which  are  inseparable  in  feeling,  perception  and  con- 
ception. Of  tlie  two,  the  first  is  tend^  the  second  is 
end;  the  first  resolves  into  the  second,  the  second  is 
attainable  only  through  the  first,  since  apart  from  the 
feeling  of  tend  there  is  no  feeling  of  end.    Below  I 
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indicate  cadence  or  tend  by  a  wave-line  which  resolves 
into  repose  or  end  as  shown  by  a  straight  line: — 


CadenoB 

The  &st  or  sliding  moment  in  pitching  a  tone  is 
cadence,  unstable  equilibrium,  relative  harmony,  tend ; 
in  it  the  entire  cadence-thread  of  harmony  is  potentially 
present  Tlie  second  or  arriving  moment  is  repose, 
stable  equilibrium,  perfect  harmony,  end;  in  it  the 
entire  repose-thread  of  harmony  is  potentially  present. 

Feeling  thus  resolves  wavering  into  unwavering 
pitch,  unstable  into  stable  equilibrium,  relative  har- 
mony into  perfect  harmony,  apparent  chaos  mto  per- 
fect order  and  unity,  a  light  accent  into  a  heavy  accent, 
cadence  into  repose,  aspiration  into  attainment,  tend 
into  end,  laienl  feeling  of  dissonance  into  consonance. 

This  heavy  accent  of  rhythm  I  have  already  named 
the  efficient  accent  of  tone-genesis,  that  is,  of  the  genesis 
of  harmony.  This  end  of  tend  was  the  genesis  of 
music's  first  tone,  the  birth  of  music  itself,  of  melody. 
This  first  tone  was  not  only  the  first  harmony,  but  was 
the  first  regnant  harmony  generated  by  the  eflBcient 
accent.  This  first  harmony  is  the  genus  consonance, 
our  Major  Tonic-harmony. 

The  power  to  place  a  tone  in  the  voice  and  to  express 
exact  pitch  was  acquired  through  the  evolutionary 
process  of  resolution  above  described.  In  the  first 
crude  attempts  at  pitch  the  entire  process  of  sliding 
and  arriving  is  intoned.    But  when  the  power  to  ex- 
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press  exact  pitch  has  been  acquu*ed  the  first  or  sliding 
part  of  the  process  is  carried  out  silently.  Though 
when  trained  we  place  tones  automatically,  neverthe- 
less the  voice  has  to  be  adjusted  to  each  tone,  in^nitesi- 
mally  short  though  this  moment  of  adjustment  may  be. 
The  process  of  resolution  just  analyzed  explains 
why  J^  we  pitch  an  «.u4d  U-ne  L  in^riably 
make  for  the  efficient  accent  and  generate  in  feeling 
the  repose-thread  of  the  original  major  consonance, 
our  Major  Tonic-harmony,  music's  first  regnant  har- 
mony, as  follows: — 

a)  b)  e) 

1361        1361  1361 
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The  origin  of  this  genus  consonance  is  now  ex- 
plained. How  and  why  this  ^enti^-harmony  came 
first  is  now  explained.  Its  genesis  is  due  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  latent  feeling  of  dissonance  (relative  har- 
mony) into  the  major  consonance  (perfect  harmony). 
The  operative  cause  is  the  efiScient  accent  which  on 
the  line  of  least  resistance  makes  for  complete  equi- 
librium. Briefly,  the  efiScient  accent  is  the  cause  of 
resolution.  Man  first  felt  and  expressed  the  relation  of 
cadence  and  repose  rhythmically,  but  when  he  joined 
sound  to  this  rh3rthmic  relation  he  eventually  evolved 
the  feeling  and  expression  of  tone^<»dence  and  tone- 
repose.  Tone-cadence  is  dissonance^  it  first  arose  in 
one  voice.  Tone-repose  is  consonance^  it  first  arose 
in  ons  voice.  How  music's  original  dissonance  arose 
in  relation  to  music's  original  consonance  will  be 
considered  presently.   Meanwhile,  it  may  be  obiserved 
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that  music  springs  from  one  source,  not  from  two 
sources.  At  the  basis  of  music  there  is  unity,  not  a 
duality  as  many  think  and  teach.  Music  started  with 
one  harmony,  the  Major  Tonic-harmony,  and  all  sub- 
sequent harmonies  are  traceable  through  a  chain  of 
relations  back  to  the  first.  Major  and  Minor  are  two 
modes,  but  Major  preceded  Minor  and  Minor  was 
derived  from  Major.  Major  and  Minor  are  therefore 
not  two  tonalities,  they  are  two  modes  of  one  tonality, 
hence  the  unity  of  tonality.  Tonality  is  the  sum  of 
tone-relations,  and  music  began  the  development  of 
tonality  with  the  regnant  Tonic-harmony  of  the  Major 
mode.  Again:  rhythm  and  harmony  are  two  ele- 
ments, but  in  tone,  in  melody,  in  music,  the  two  are 
indivisible,  one,  hence  unity.  If  there  be  any  duality 
it  should  be  cadence  and  repose.  But  is  this  duality  ? 
No.  Cadence  and  repose  are  the  two  inseparable 
and  interdependent  elements  of  the  unity  relation. 

The  simplest  songs  of  birds,  the  simplest  specimens 
of  primitive  human  music,  the  improvised  songs  and 
intoned  calls  of  children,  the  intoned  cries  of  street- 
venders,  all  these  songs,  calls  and  cries  are  based  upon 
the  gentis  consonance,  our  Major  Tonic-harmony. 
Since  in  evolution  birds  antedate  man,  we  may  assume 
that  the  birds  were  the  first  singers,  concert-givers  and 
music-teachers.  Japan,  for  example,  has  few  or  no 
singing  birds,  therefore  no  feathered  music-teachers. 
Perhaps  this  explains  why  Japan  is  a  nation  without 
song.  From  a  collection  of  bird-songs  observed  by 
me  and  accurately  written  both  as  to  rhythm  and 
harmony,  a  few  are  here  selected  and  arranged  in 
three  groups  which  exemplify  three  stages  of  develop- 
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ment  from  simple  to  more  and  more  complex.    The 
first  group  marks  an  early  stage  in  which  only  the 
tones  of  the  Major  Tonic-harmony  appear. 
1.  2.  3. 
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The  next  group  adds  two  cadence-tones,  marked  x, 
to  the  regnant  Tonic-harmony. 
1.  2. 
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The  appearance  of  the  above  cadence-tones  marks 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  development.    A  much 
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higher  stage  is  exemplified  in  the  next  group  of  songs 
which  introduce  two  additional  regnant  harmonies, 
namely,  the  Dominant-harmony  (marked  V)  and  the 
Subdominant-harmony  (marked  IV),  both  of  which 
arise  in  relation  to  the  Tonic-harmony  (marked  I). 


3. 
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IV  I 

In  these  few  bird-songs  the  harmonic  basis  of  music 
is  plainly  revealed,  and  the  subject  of  tone-relations  is 
fully  opened  up.  The  harmonic  numbers  symbolize 
the  common  reports  of  inherent  relations.  The  har- 
monic analysis  of  the  cadence-tones  and  cadence- 
harmonies  and  the  connection  of  the  successive  stages 
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of  development  here  suggested  will  engage  our  atten- 
tion later  on.  Also  for  future  reference  I  here  add 
three  more  bird-songs,  the  first  two  of  which  report 
the  Minor  consonance  and  mode,  while  the  last  intro- 
duces a  chromatic  marked  by  a  star. 

1.  2. 

cscsic  1  set 


I  •      V 

In  their  first  efforts  to  discriminate  the  concomitant 
harmonics  of  an  isolated  tone,  students  most  frequently 
feel  and  express  the  octave  first,  next  the  fifth,  last  of 
all  the  third,  as  follows :  — 
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The  psychological  law  here  operative  is  this.  The 
closer  the  proximity  of  tones  the  more  difficult  is  it  to 
perceive,  differentiate  and  express  them.  By  impli- 
cation the  larger  intervals  were  expressed  first,  the 
smallest  last.  Thus  octaves,  fifths  and  fourths,  thirds 
and  sixths  came  before  the  whole  step,  and  last  of  all 
came  the  half  step.  All  the  first-named  intervals  are 
present  in  the  Major  Tonic-thread  of  harmony  and 
appear  in  the  first  group  of  the  above  bird-songs.  The 
cadence-tones  in  the  second  and  third  groups  of  these 
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songs  exemplify  the  introduction  of  the  whole  step  and 
half  step.  The  evolutionary  sequence  of  regnant  har- 
monies begins  with  the  Major  Tonic.  The  evolu- 
tionary sequence  of  intervals  begins  with  the  intervals 
formed  by  the  tones  of  this  first  regnant  harmony. 
The  Major  Tonic-harmony  is  the  only  harmony  which 
has  entered  into  consciousness  by  way  of  its  root. 
We  shall  see  that  the  Dominant-harmony  was  intro- 
duced by  its  JifiK  the  Subdominant-harmony  by  its 
third. 

While  we  may  affirm  with  certitude  that  the  Major 
Tonic-harmony  was  the  first  of  all  harmonies,  we  can- 
not tell  what  was  its  exact  pitch  or  key,  simply  because 
we  do  not  know.  However,  the  terms  Major  and 
Tonic  imply  mode,  relation,  tonality  and  also  relative 
pitch  but  not  fixed  pitch,  since  this  Major  Tonic  arises 
on  any  isolated  tone  of  any  pitch.  Like  the  birds  we 
sing  melodies  and  correctly  express  their  inherent  har- 
monic relations  or  tonality,  completely  unconscious  the 
while  of  fixed  pitch  or  key,  although  we  are  expressing 
key-relations.  Fixed  pitch  is  indicated  when  we  say 
C  Major,  D  Major,  E  Major,  and  so  on,  by  which  we 
mean  that  the  Major  Tonic  is  pitched  or  keyed  on 
C,  D,  E,  wherefore  the  notes  C,  D,  E  are  called  key- 
notes and  wherefore  the  terms  keynote  and  Tonic  are 
used  interchangeably.  Because  the  feeling  of  the 
harmonic  relations  we  call  tonality  are  common  to  all 
of  us,  because  they  underlie  all  music  of  bird  and  man, 
because  they  would  exist  even  though  systems  of  fixed 
pitch  and  notation  had  never  been  invented  and 
adopted,  because  they  are  the  essential  thing  to  appre- 
ciate and  know,  because  our  complex  system  of  nota- 
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lion  so  completely  conceals  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  harmonic  tonality,  for  these  and  other  reasons  un- 
necessary to  mention,  nothing  could  bring  us  closer  to 
these  innate  relations,  or  prove  a  greater  desideratum 
and  simplification  than  a  set  of  symbols  which  dis- 
regards any  fixed  pitch  and  which  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  every  key.  The  syllables  do,  re^  mi,  etc.,  sup- 
ported by  the  harmonic  numbers  adduced  from  ori- 
ginal harmony  in  one  voice  fully  meet  the  case. 
Music's  first  harmony  and  genus  consonance,  our 
Major  Tonic-harmony,  is  now  presented  thus :  — 


do mi id 


We  may  say  with  certitude  that  do  was  the  first 
Tonic  and  root,  that  mi  was  the  first  major  third  and 
that  sol  was  the  first  pure  fifth.  These  are  the  only 
three  tones  and  harmonic  percepts  in  our  first  group 
of  bird-songs.  In  the  second  group  of  songs  note  the 
first  cadence^oneSf  re  and  to,  the  former  as  fifth  intro- 
ducing the  Dominant-harmony,  the  latter  as  third 
introducing  the  Subdominant-harmony.  But  we  are 
advancing  too  fast  and  will  next  consider  the  origin  of 
the  gen/us  dissonance. 

29.    Genesis  of  Cadence-Harmony  or  Original 

Dissonance  in  One  Voice 

We  say  that  a  leading-tone  tends  up,  a  seventh  tends 
down.  Tend  is  cadence;  its  objector  end  is  repose. 
No  chord  is  required  to  generate  and  illustrate  this  re- 
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lation,  since  it  reports  itself  in  one  voice  as  exemplified 
below: — 


Cadence  connotes  cadence-harmony,  dissonance, 
incompleteness,  hence  the  tend  to  repose  in  the  above 
cadence-tones  ti,  re,  /a,  la.  Repose  connotes  repose- 
harmony,  consonance,  completeness,  hence  no  tend 
but  an  end  as  reported  by  the  above  repose-tones  do, 
mi,  sol.  Our  example  presents  no  chords,  but  it  does 
present  harmonies,  since  each  tone  arises  in  the  mind 
together  with  concomitant  harmonics  and  is  therefore 
a  harmony.  Thus  a  cadence-tone  reports  one  har- 
mony, a  repose-tone  reports  another  harmony,  and 
the  resolution  of  one  tone  into  another  is  the  resolution 
of  one  harmony  into  another.  Were  it  not  for  the 
inherent  harmony  of  tone  there  would  be  neither  the 
feeling  of  cadence  nor  the  feeling  of  repose,  no  form 
and  relation  of  tone  in  the  musical  sense.  Because  of 
this  harmonic  form  and  relation  inseparable  in  tone  we 
all  share  in  the  common  feeling  of  the  above  cadences, 
of  harmony  and  harmonic  relation,  of  dissonance  and 
consonance  in  one  voice. 

Our  example  introduces  four  cadence-tones  ti,  re, 
fa,  la  in  addition  to  the  three  repose-tones  do,  mi,  sol. 
These  four  cadence-tones  are  components  of  the  genus 
dissonance;  they  lie  directly  over  and  under  the  three 
repose-tones  of  the  gentts  consonance  in  relation  to 
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which  they  first  arose.  In  correlation  the  repose-tones 
of  the  gervus  consonance  report  do  as  common  root  or 
root  of  this  germs.  In  correlation  the  cadence-tones 
report  sol  to  be  their  common  root  and  the  root  of  the 
genMS  dissonance.    Examples  follow: — 
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1.     Genus  CoDsooanoe.  2.     Genui  DiiMiiaooe. 


The  gervus-rooi  (2o  is  the  Major  Tonic.  The  genus^ 
root  sol  is  the  Major  Dominant.  Tones  are  ninths  or 
sevenths  or  fifths  or  thirds  or  roots  of  harmonic  threads, 
and  the  number  over  each  indicates  a  root  or  relation 
to  root.  Sol  first  arose  as  fifth  in  the  genus  conso- 
nance, thereafter  asserted  itself  as  root  of  the  genus 
dissonance.  Sol  is  therefore  the  first  nexus,  common 
tone  or  bond-tone  of  two  harmonies,  since  it  connects 
the  two  genera,  dissonance  and  consonance,  as  shown 
below:  — 
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The  origin  in  rhythm  of  the  inseparable  relation  of 
cadence  and  repose,  the  consequent  genesis  of  the 
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latent  feeling  of  dissonance  and  consonance,  and  the 
genesis  of  consonance  through  the  resolution  of  this 
latently  felt  dissonance,  these  important  points  were 
explained  in  the  foregoing  section.  One  by  one  these 
latent  cadence-tones  of  dissonance  were  perceived, 
differentiated  and  expressed.  First  of  these  to  appear 
in  melody  were  the  whole  steps  re  in  relation  to  do  and 
mij  la  in  relation  to  scl.  Much  later  came  the  half 
steps  ti  in  relation  \o  do^faia  relation  to  mi.  In  our 
example  of  cadences  re  tends  down  to  do  and  up  to  m% 
la  tends  down  to  soUfa  tends  down  to  m%  ti  tends  up  to 
do.  For  practical  and  theoretical  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  mention  I  name  ti  the  wpUader^fa  the  down- 
leader. 

The  evolutionary  sequence  of  cadence-tones  in  this 
order,  namely,  re,  ^,/a,  fi,  is  supported  by  history  in  its 
records  of  primitive  scales  and  melodies.  As  evidence 
witness  the  so-called  great  scale,  small  scale  and  the 
pentatonic  scale  in  which  the  great  and  small  scales 
are  united.  In  these  scales  there  are  no  half  steps, 
since  fa  and  ti  do  not  appear.  All  are  given  and 
analyzed  below:  — 

1.  Great  2.     Small.       3.     Pentatonic. 

163        53       163       53 

do       re       mi         sol         la        do       re        mi        sol        la 


S>^    fh-    fl^    !>    r    rH 


^  f>  r  I^T  'r  ^  r  f  r 

The  harmonic  numbers  indicate  the  common  re- 
ports of  original  harmony  verified  by  common  percep- 
tion.   The   Major  Tonic-harmony  is   regnant,   the 
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tones  re  and  la  cadence  up  and  down  into  do-miscl^ 
the  regnant  harmony.  Ascend  or  descend  on  this 
pentatonic  scale  in  every  conceivable  rhythm,  yet  the 
harmonic  relations  remain  unchanged.  However,  the 
analysis  of  a  scale  has  little  purpose,  for  a  scale  is  but  a 
record  of  tones  in  use  during  a  certain  period  of  his- 
tory; briefly,  scales  are  so  many  tone-systems  of  his- 
tory. What  is  of  essential  importance  is  the  analysis 
of  the  melodies  which  are  responsible  for  these  tone- 
systems  the  progressive  development  of  which  has 
resulted  in  our  present  complex  system.  Thus  far  we 
have  accounted  for  and  exemplLGed  but  one  regnant 
harmony,  the  Major  Tonic.  How  a  second  and  a 
third  regnant  harmony  were  generated  are  subjects 
presently  to  be  considered.  Here  an  important  fact 
to  which  we  shall  revert  later  on  may  be  mentioned. 
It  is  this :  During  the  regnancy  of  the  Major  Tonic- 
harmony  la  always  reports  itself  as  third  of  /a,  while 
the  remaining  tones  of  the  gervus  dissonance  during 
this  r^nancy  of  the  Tonic  always  report  themselves 
in  their  gfenti^-relations,  ti  as  third,  re  as  fifth,  fa  as 
seventh  of  ^oZ,  the  Dominant.  La  reports  itself  as 
ninth  only  during  the  regnancy  of  the  Dominant- 
harmony,  which  is  the  gernia  dissonance.  The  tone  fa, 
as  we  shall  see,  plays  a  leading  and  significant  part  in 
the  development  of  harmony  and  tonality. 

The  above  explanations  of  the  genesis  of  the  four 
cadence-tones  and  the  order  of  sequence  in  which 
they  arose  are  further  supported  by  deduction  and  by 
induction ;  by  deduction  from  the  principles  of  causa- 
tion and  harmonic  genesis  set  forth  in  these  pages, 
by  induction  through  data  derived  from  exact  analysis 
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of  bird-music,  primitive  music,  music-feeling  and 
progressive  mental  development  in  music.  I  say 
exact  analysis  advisedly,  since  in  the  past  no  basis  for 
exact  analysis  of  primiUve  music  and  common  music- 
feelmg  has  been  discovered.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  music-science  such  a  basis  presents  itself 
in  original  harmony  in  one  voice.  The  principles, 
causes  and  conclusions  thus  far  presented  and  exem- 
plified are  directly  due  to  the  discovery  of  original  har- 
mony in  one  voice,  and  its  incontrovertible  evidence  in 
the  common  reports  of  common  feeling  and  percep- 
tion. Thus  original  harmony  and  its  conmion  reports 
place  all  observers  and  analysts  on  conmion  ground, 
a  conmion  basis  from  which  to  make  observations  and 
draw  conclusions  from  such  observations,  a  point  of 
view  at  once  new  and  common.  Dissonance  and 
consonance,  the  most  fundamental  and  perplexing, 
therefore  the  foremost  problem  of  music-science,  have 
remained  a  mystery,  an  unsolved  problem,  and  now 
find  a  simple  solution  through  original  harmony  and 
its  common  reports.  Some  musicians  may  object  as 
follows :  Everybody  knows  that  dissonance  and  con- 
sonance did  arise  and  are  at  the  foundation  of  music, 
that  the  cadence-tones  not  only  did  appear  over  and 
under  the  three  tones  of  the  Tonic  chord,  but  arose 
in  relation  to  this  Tonic-triad  and  came  to  stay.  The 
facts  are  self-evident.  Why  not  stop  here  and  be  satis- 
fied ?  It  is  otherwise  with  the  scientific  observer  who 
seeks  causes ;  he  cannot  stop  and  has  no  rest  until  he 
finds  the  causes  that  explain  how  forms  and  relations 
came  to  be  what  they  are.  Our  story  of  genesis  is 
simply   this.     In   obedience   to   inherent   principles 
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rhythm  and  tone  met,  merged  and  became  one,  then 
rhythm-cadence  and  rhythm-repose  became  tone- 
cadence  (dissonance)  and  tone-repose  (consonance), 
and  forever  after  there  was  music. 

The  foregoing  analyses  and  examples  conclusively 
prove,  first,  that  original  harmony  is  harmony  in  one 
voicCy  that  tones  are  heard,  felt  and  expressed  in  ca- 
dence or  repose  as  roots  or  thirds  or  fifths  or  sevenths 
or  ninths,  that  tone  and  tone-relation  connote  har- 
mony and  harmonic  relation,  that  harmonic  form  and 
harmonic  relation  in  one  voice  are  self-asserted,  fixed 
and  immutable,  and  by  implication  that  the  reports 
of  original  harmony  are  common  reports ;  second,  that 
dissonance  like  consonance  had  its  genesis  in  one 
voice^  that  the  germs  dissonance  and  the  germs  con- 
sonance are  respectively  the  harmonies  of  the  Major 
Dominant  and  Major  Tonic,  and  by  implication  that 
tonality  is  fundamentally  and  wholly  a  question  of 
harmony,  and  that  original  harmony  in  one  voice  is 
its  basis;  third,  that  the  Major  Tonic  was  the  first 
regnant  harmony,  and  this  implies  the  priority  of 
Major  tonality  ;  fourth,  that  melody  instead  of  being 
an  element,  as  generally  supposed,  turns  out  to  be  a 
composite  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  by  implica- 
tion that  melody  is  the  original  vehicle  of  dissonance, 
consonance  and  tonality,  in  short,  of  music  per  se  ; 
infiney  that  dissonance  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  har- 
mony than  consonance,  the  former  being  unstable  and 
relative  equilibrium,  the  latter,  stable  and  perfect 
equilibrium. 
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30.  Distinction  between  Original  Harmony  in 
One  Voice  and  Chordr-Harmony 

Music-history  everywhere  identifies  the  beginning 
of  harmony  with  the  first  use  of  chords.  Every 
treatise  on  harmony  is  a  treatise  on  chords.  The 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  tones,  therefore  a  chord,  is 
everywhere  considered  indispensable  to  the  percep- 
tion, conception  and  presentation  of  a  consonance  and 
a  dissonance.  Everywhere  the  study  of  harmony  and 
harmonic  analysis  means  the  study  of  chords  and 
chord-analysis,  and  no  other  basis  having  been  dis- 
covered, the  diord  is  everywhere  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  harmony.  These  facts  plainly  show  that  the  con- 
ception of  harmony  as  chord  is  universal.  The  rea- 
soL  for  my  dissent  from  this  common  view  are  rooted 
in  the  following  facts  and  conclusions.  The  chord  is 
a  form  of  harmony,  but  is  not  the  original  form,  there- 
fore the  chord  is  not  the  basis  of  harmony.  The 
original  form  is  the  basis,  it  is  dissonance  (cadence) 
and  consonance  (repose)  in  one  voice.  The  concur- 
rence of  two  or  more  tones,  that  is,  a  chord,  is  not 
requisite  to  hearing,  feeling,  perceiving,  conceiving 
and  presenting  a  dissonance  and  a  consonance.  A 
single  tone  suffices  for  all  this  since,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  each  of  a  series  of  single  tones  is  a  dis- 
sonance or  a  consonance.  Harmony  is  a  discovery, 
not  a  "modern  invention*'  as  Spencer  declares. 
Original  harmony  in  one  voice,  old  as  music  itself 
and  belonging  to  all  time,  is  the  spontaneous  product 
of  feeling;  it  antedates  chord-harmony  and  belongs 
to  the  historic  and  prehistoric  periods  of  homophony. 
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Chord-harmony,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  product,  a  product  of  reflection  and 
theory,  and  its  roots  reach  deep  down  into  original 
harmony  from  which  it  is  a  psychological  evolution. 
Though  then-  connection  has  so  long  remained  con- 
cealed, it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  two,  original  harmony 
and  chord-harmony,  have  never  been  separated  in 
feeling,  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  former  has  ever 
directed  and  guided  the  course  of  development  of  the 
latter.  The  feeling  of  original  harmony  in  one  voice, 
being  the  universal  and  basic  harmonic  sense,  may  be 
designated  as  the  common  harmonic  sense.  The  truth 
of  this  is  demonstrated  and  proved  by  the  common 
reports  of  common  feeling  and  perception. 

The  common  view  of  the  chord  as  the  only  form  and 
as  the  basis  of  harmony  has  not  alone  created  much 
confusion  in  the  theories  of  music,  but  its  general  ac- 
ceptation as  an  ultimatum  has  acted  as  a  check  upon 
scientific  research.  The  questions  What  is  music  ?  and 
What  is  common  music-feeling  ?  so  often  set  aside  as 
insoluble  mysteries,  are  not  separable  since  the  answer 
to  the  first  lies  hidden  in  and  awaits  the  answer  to  the 
second.  But  these  primary  questions  could  not  be 
answered  until  the  solution  of  the  basic  problem  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  had  been  discovered  and 
a  theory  of  music  based  on  this  solution  had  been  ex- 
pounded. The  curious,  among  whom  I  count  myself 
as  most  curious,  may  well  ask  why  so  simple  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  as  that  of  cadence  and  repose  in  one 
voice  has  so  long  remained  concealed.  This  oversight 
may  be  assigned  to  two  principal  causes  and  fallacies 
already  suggested:  first,  to  the  chord-basis  of  har- 
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mony;  second,  to  the  persistent  and  futile  attempts  to 
base  the  theory  of  music  on  physical  acoustics.  There 
are  three  evolutionary  chapters  of  harmony  which  may 
be  provisionally  indicated  here. 

1.  Homophonic  Harmony.  This  is  original  har- 
mony in  one  voice,  which  is  the  inherent  harmony  of 
single  melodies.  By  single  melodies  I  mean  all  music 
in  one  voice.  This  chapter  represents  the  primary 
age  of  music. 

2.  Polyphonic  Harmony.  This  is  the  inherent 
harmony  of  combined  melodies,  that  is,  of  two,  three 
or  more  coincident  melodies.  This  chapter  may  also 
be  called  contrapuntal  harmony  and  constitutes 
music's  middle  age. 

3.  Chordr-harmony.  This,  the  only  form  thus  far 
recognized,  is  the  supporting  and  accompanying  har- 
mony of  single  and  combined  melodies.  This  chapter 
represents  music's  modem  age. 

These  three  chapters  and  corresponding  ages  over- 
lap; they  mark  a  psychological  advance  from  simple 
to  complex  and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite;  they 
correspond  to  the  three  psychological  stages  of  music's 
childhood,  adolescence  and  maturity.  The  golden 
thread  by  which  all  these  forms  of  harmony  are  con- 
nected in  evolution  has  preserved  only  what  was  favor- 
able and  useful,  so  that  in  modem  music  all  three  are 
employed  in  composition.  The  distinction  here  under 
consideration  may  now  be  carried  a  step  farther. 

Original  harmony  (one  voice  always  understood)  is 
natural  harmony  by  natural  selection.  Chord-har- 
mony is  personal  harmony  by  personal  selection.  The 
forms  of  original  harmony  select,  assert  and  present 
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themselves ;  in  any  single  melody  they  are  identical  in 
all  of  us,  they  are  completely  free  from  personal  selec- 
tion and  therefore  from  the  personal  equation.  Con- 
cisely stated,  personal  selection  cannot  enter  into 
original  harmony,  in  which  the  forms  are  uniformly 
the  same.  In  chord-harmony,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  compelled  to  make  a  personal  selection  not  only  of 
this  or  that  series  of  specific  constituent  chords,  but  also 
of  the  number  of  voices  to  be  employed.  Briefly,  a 
melody  may  be  chorded  in  many  ways  while  the  origi- 
nal harmony  of  a  melody  is  uniformly  the  same.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  forms  of  original  harmony  are  im- 
mutable since  they  cannot  be  changed  except  by  add- 
ing other  voices  or  chords.  But  the  moment  we  do 
this,  two  things  happen  simultaneously :  first,  the  har- 
mony is  no  longer  in  one  voice;  second,  personal 
selection  usurps  the  place  of  natural  selection  in  that 
we  add  our  own  thought,  and  thus  transform  some- 
thing that  was  universal  into  something  that  is  per- 
sonal. Hence  the  distinctions  between  natural  and 
personal  harmony,  between  natural  and  personal 
selection.  The  examples  shown  on  page  72  illustrate 
these  distinctions  and  will  suggest  others. 

The  common  and  immutable  forms  at  a)  are  due  to 
natural  selection,  while  the  forms  in  all  the  subsequent 
examples  are  due  to  personal  selection.  Concisely 
stated,  everything  in  more  than  one  voice  is  personal. 
The  harmonic  numbers  in  examples  6),  c),  d)  and 
e)  agree  with  those  in  example  a),  whereby  it  is  shown 
that  the  chord-forms  of  personal  selection  may  repro- 
duce and  elaborate  the  original  forms  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  a  variety  of  ways.     Original  harmony  b  there- 
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fore  not  only  the  basis  of  chord-harmony,  but  the 
inseparable  bond  between  the  two  is  that  of  feeling  and 
thought,  of  the  simple  and  more  complex,  of  lower  and 
higher  forms  corresponding  to  lower  and  higher  evo- 
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lutionary  states  of  mind.  Not  alone  may  original 
forms  be  reproduced  in  chord-forms,  but  as  seen  in 
examples  /),  g)  and  /t)/  a  single  melody  may  imply  a 
great  variety  of  other  chord-forms,  and  these  examples 
exhibit  a  more  advanced  state  of  personal  selection 
than  those  which  precede. 

^  Ex.  h)  could  not  be  deciphered.  L.  £.  K. 
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The  eye  and  ear  are  concerned  in  the  following  dis- 
tinction. In  a  written  series  of  single  notes,  as  in 
example  a),  you  can  8ee  the  notes,  but  you  cannot  see 
the  harTTumiea^  because  single  notes  present  no  visual 
images  of  harmonic  forms.  Therefore  in  one  voice 
you  are  compelled  to  hear.  With  chords  it  is  different. 
In  a  series  of  written  chords  you  not  only  8ee  the  notes, 
but  you  can  also  see  the  chords^  because  each  chord 
presents  a  distinct  visual  image  easily  remembered. 
This  explains  why  in  the  study  of  chords  or  harmony, 
as  it  is  called,  students  so  readily  fall  into  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  guidance  by  sight  in  place  of  guidance 
by  hearing.  It  explains  why  most  students  recognize  a 
chord  when  they  see  it,  while  so  few  recognize  a  chord 
when  they  hear  it;  why  most  students  do  their  work 
at  the  piano  and  cannot  hear  what  they  have  written 
unless  they  play  it,  while  so  few  hear  before  they  write 
and  hear  what  they  write  as  they  write.  In  original 
harmony  the  forms  are  invisible;  in  chord-harmony 
they  are  visible.  In  the  former  the  exercise  of  har- 
monic feeling,  perception  and  conception  is  unavoid- 
able and  a  necessity  from  the  start;  in  the  latter  this 
exercise  is*  interfered  with,  and  in  most  cases  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  insidious  visual  habit  just  described,  and 
the  necessity  for  this  exercise  is  constantly  urged  upon 
students.  In  the  former  you  cannot  move  one  step 
without  hearing;  in  the  latter,  owing  to  the  visual 
habit,  it  is  possible  to  work  through  an  entire  treatise 
without  hearing.  First  the  idea,  then  the  sign;  first 
hear,  then  write;  this  subordination  of  symbol  to  idea, 
of  sight  to  hearing,  should  be  a  matter  of  course. 

Original  harmony  and  chord-harmony  are  con- 
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trasted  in  the  next  examples  for  a  special  purpose. 
In  a)  we  hear  Weber,  in  6)  we  hear  Wagner. 


In  common  {mrlance  we  would  say  that  these  two 
examples  present  one  and  the  same  melody,  and  that 
6)  is  a  harmonization  of  a).  This  is  not  true.  It 
would  be  true  were  melody  an  element;  it  is  not  true, 
because  melody  is.  a  composite  of  two  elements, 
rhythm  and  harmony.  The  two  melodies  look  alike 
but  how  unlike  they  sound.  Are  we  to  believe  the 
eye  or  the  ear  ?  The  harmonic  numbers  indicate  the 
ear's  testimony.  Compare  these  numbers  in  the  two 
examples.  Melodies  are  thoughts.  As  melodies  and 
thoughts,  a)  and  b)  are  distinct;  both  are  equally 
individual  and  natural.  It  is  true  that  a  given  single 
melody  as  at  a)  suggests  a  variety  of  different  har- 
monizations, but  let  us  remember  that  it  is  also  true 
that  every  such  harmonization  results  in  the  trans- 
formation of  one  distinct  and  individual  melody  and 
thought  into  another  distinct  and  individual  melody 
and  thought,  no  two  of  which  can  possibly  be  the  same. 
In  a  separate  chapter  I  will  present  the  potential  har- 
monies of  a  tone,  which  subject  includes  that  of  the 
potential  harmonies  of  a  melody.  Here  it  is  enough 
to  have  pointed  out  the  germinal,  essential  and  indi- 
vidual force  and  character  of  melody  as  thought  both 
spontaneous  and  constructive.     When  a  composer 
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presents  one  or  more  phrases  or  sentences  in  the  form 
of  one  voice,  he  employs  this  form  of  thought  for  purely 
artistic  and  aesthetic  reasons,  the  selection  of  the 
specific  form  of  thought  whether  in  one  or  more 
voices  always  being  personal.  Not  so  with  the  har- 
mony. While  the  composer's  selection  of  one  voice 
is  always  personal,  the  inherent  harmony  of  this  one 
voice  is  never  personal;  it  is  always  original,  univer- 
sal, immutable  harmony.  This  distinction  between 
one-voice  and  multi-voice  harmony  will  appear  in 
other  connections  in  subsequent  sections. 

31.    The  Seven  Original  Tones.    Analysis 

The  seven  original  tones  are  the  components  of  the 
two  harmonic  genera,  consonance  and  dissonance. 
Three  of  the  seven  are  derived  from  the  former,  four 
from  the  latter.  These  seven  tones  are  the  seven  dia- 
tonics  of  the  Major  mode.  Their  minute  analysis 
being  our  inmiediate  concern,  they  are  again  pre- 
sented. 

18       5^ ^135.9 


do  —  mi  —  9ol 


sol  —  H  —  re  —  fa  —  la 


Tonic    or    Do  Dominant    or    Sol 

A  harmony  is  named  by  its  root,  hence  the  harmony 
of  the  Tonic  or  Do,  the  harmony  of  the  Dominant  or 
Sol.  The  harmonic  numbers  indicate  either  root  or 
relation  to  root.  These  numbers  are  large  for  major 
and  small  for  minor  intervals.  This  rule  for  marking 
major  and  minor  intervals  will  henceforth  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  Our  example  contains  but  one  minor 
interval,  namely,  /a,  which  is  the  minor  seventh  of 
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its  root.  The  above  tones  may  be  read  as  follows: 
Tonic-root,  third,  fifth;  Dominant-root,  third,  fifth, 
seventh  and  ninth. 

Eveiy  tone  is  a  distinct  harmonic  percept  and  con- 
cept. A  harmonic  percept  is  our  perception  of  the 
common  report  of  a  tone  as  root  or  third  or  fifth  or 
seventh  or  ninth.  A  harmonic  concept  is  our  thought 
or  conception  of  a  tone  in  any  one  of  these  relations. 
Concepts  are  rooted  in  and  spring  from  percepts  just 
as  percepts  are  rooted  in  and  spring  from  feeling. 
Harmonic  feeling  is  never  wrong,  but  harmonic  per- 
cepts may  be  wrong  and  cause  wrong  concepts.  True 
knowledge  is  true  perception  of  relations.  False  per- 
ception and  consequent  false  conception  is  the  danger 
to  be  averted.  This  danger  is  averted  in  the  present 
study  by  the  common  reports  of  common  feeling  and 
perception.  Since  concepts  are  based  on  percepts, 
since  the  former  are  true  if  the  latter  are  true,  we  will 
for  the  present  fix  our  attention  upon  the  latter. 

The  seven  original  tones  present  eight  distinct  har- 
monic relations,  each  of  which  is  a  harmonic  percept, 
as  follows :  do  is  root,  mi  is  major  third,  sol  is  pure  fifth, 
of  the  Tonic  (harmony  understood) ;  sol  is  root,  ti  is 
major  third,  re  is  pure  fifth,  fa  is  minor  seventh,  la  is 
major  ninth,  of  the  Dominant.  Of  these  tones  soU 
the  bond  tone  of  the  two  harmonies,  appears  twice: 
first  as  fifth,  then  as  root. 

Some  of  these  harmonic  percepts  are  original, 
others  are  duplicates.  A  harmonic  percept  is  original 
when  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind:  such  are  (Zo,  the  first 
root;  miy  the  first  major  third;  soly  the  first  pure  fifth; 
/a,  the  first  minor  seventh;  2a,  the  first  major  ninth. 
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A  harmonic  percept  is  a  duplicate  when  an  original 
percept  is  repeated  on  another  tone:  such  are  sol  as 
rooty  ti  as  major  third,  re  as  pure  fifth.  This  shows 
that  the  seven  tones  and  eight  harmonic  relations  of 
the  two  harmonic  genera^  consonance  and  dissonance, 
have  introduced  ^^e  original  harmonic  percepts  into 
music.  These  five  are  now  presented  each  with  the 
tone  that  first  produced  it. 

18       6      7      9 

do  —  mi  —  9ol  —  fa  —  la 


Three  of  these  spring  from  the  original  consonance 
(Major  Tonic),  two  from  the  original  dissonance 
(Major  Dominant).  The  expansion  of  harmony  and 
tonality  is  due  to  the  repetition  of  these  harmonies  and 
percepts  on  other  tones,  a  subject  to  be  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  potential  harmony.  The  exact  analysis 
of  the  above  harmonic  percepts  now  confronts  us. 
These  five  percepts  and  the  seven  original  tones  are 
all  included  in  the  following  simple  folksong  which  we 
will  analyze :  — 


5      3 


36     53 


5      6  9 


\§'i  ;iiJ 


mi  fa    8ol      mi 

TODIC 
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r.y  J  , 


mi       nu      re      re  mi    fa 
Dominant 


re 


le  la 


sol     mi  fa  aol  mi 
Tonic 


mi     mi     re    remi   fa 
Dominant 


r^^ 


ti      ti 


do 
Tonic 
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The  reader  with  a  trained  ear  will  not  stumble  or 
hesitate  over  the  numbers  which  mark  the  harmonic 
relation  of  each  of  the  above  tones ;  without  pause  or 
effort  he  at  once  recognizes  'E  as  mi  and  major  third 
of  Tonicy  F  as/a  and  minor  seventh  of  Dominant,  G 
as  sol  and  pure  fifth  of  Tonic,  and  so  on.  Through 
practice  he  has  developed  and  transmuted  common 
harmonic  feeling  into  common  harmonic  perception, 
that  is,  true  feeling  of  harmonic  relations  into  true 
perception  of  harmonic  relations,  something  that  he 
once  only  felt  into  something  that  he  now  positively 
knows.  The  result  is  that  he  recognizes  these  rela- 
tions automatically ;  he  not  only  perceives  them  in  the 
concrete  as  in  the  above  melody,  but  he  can  think  of 
them  in  the  abstract  since  in  his  mind  they  have  taken 
shape  as  ideas  and  concepts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  whose  ear  is  not 
trained  has  all  this  to  learn.  He  may  well  ask :  How 
am  I  to  know  that  the  first  tone  in  this  melody  is  a 
major  third,  that  the  second  is  a  minor  seventh,  and 
so  on  ?  This  analysis  will  at  once  answer  this  ques- 
tion and  explain  harmonic  relations  in  one  voice.  In 
the  succeeding  questions  and  answers  we  will  start 
at  the  bottom. 

What  proof  is  there  that  I  share  in  common  music- 
feeling,  in  a  word,  that  I  am  musical  ?  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  take  pleasure  in  music,  which  in  the 
absence  of  music-feeling  would  not  be  the  case. 

What  proof  is  there  that  my  feeling  of  tone-relation 
is  true  ?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  follow 
and  express  (sing  or  hum)  a  melody  since  each  tone 
in  a  melody  simultaneously  reports  a  definite  relation 
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in  time  (rhythm)  and  a  definite  relation  in  space  (har- 
mony) and  this  double  report  is  the  same  in  all  of  us. 
That  you  feel  this  double  report,  although  you  may  not 
know  what  it  is,  is  proved  by  your  ability  to  follow  and 
express  a  melody.  Feeling  of  melody  is  feeling  of 
united  rhythm  and  harmony,  melody  being  the  com- 
posite of  elements  and  the  original  vehicle  of  music. 

What  proof  is  there  that  each  single  tone  in  a  melody 
is  a  harmony  ?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  tone  arises 
in  the  mind  together  with  elementary  tones  called  con- 
comitants. This  complex  of  a  tone  and  its  concomi- 
tants I  have  already  named  the  harmonic  thread  of  a 
tone.  The  harmonic  thread  of  a  tone  is  the  specific 
harmonic  form  of  a  tone. 

What  causes  the  genesis  in  feeling  of  the  specific 
harmonic  thread  or  form  of  a  tone  ?  The  proximate 
cause  is  the  relation  of  that  tone.  This  form-gener- 
ating relation  inheres  in  and  is  reported  by  melody  in 
each  of  its  tones  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  relation  is 
at  once  relation  in  time  (rhythm)  and  relation  in  space 
(harmony).  Since  this  relation  is  asserted  in  melody 
it  follows  that  if  you  feel  the  melody  then  do  you  feel 
the  relation  and,  by  implication,  the  harmonic  thread 
or  form  of  each  tone  in  the  melody.  Your  feeling  of 
the  harmonic  thread  of  each  tone  in  the  above  folk- 
song is  true. 

What  course  am  I  to  follow  in  order  to  learn  to 
recognize  and  analyze  these  harmonic  threads  and  so 
transmute  what  I  feel  into  true  perception  and  know- 
ledge? Sing  the  fibrst  phrase  of  the  above  folksong 
over  and  over  again  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  you  retain  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  first 
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tone  to  the  other  tones  of  the  phrase.  To  retain  the 
feeling  of  the  relation  is  equivalent  to  retaining  the 
feeling  of  the  harmonic  thread  of  their  first  tone,  mi. 
Having  made  sure  of  this  feeling,  sing  mi  and  on  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  drop  on  the  thread  of  har- 
mony from  one  component  to  another  until  you  reach 
a  tone  which  reports  a  stopping-point,  a  point  of  com- 
plete repose,  a  harmonic  centre  of  gravity;  for  this 
tone  is  the  unmistakable  root  or  fundamental  tone  of 
the  thread.  You  will  find  the  harmonic  thread  to  be 
as  follows :  — 

8       16     8      1 


E 


mi       do      id     mi      ib— Root  and  Tonie 

Having  found  the  root,  move  back  on  the  thread  to 
the  tone  you  started  on  and  go  down  and  up  on  the 
thread  repeatedly  as  shown  below :  — 


Once  you  recognize  the  root  then  the  rest  of  the 
analysis  is  simple,  namely,  the  number  and  names  of 
components,  the  interval-relations  of  the  components 
to  the  common  root,  the  proving  of  the  common  root 
not  alone  by  discovering  that  it  is  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  components,  but  by  further  discovering  that  it  is 
the  only  tone  in  the  thread  to  which  the  other  tones 
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relate  in  the  harmonic  order  of  third  and  fifth  in  the  case 
of  this  first  tone  and  as  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth 
in  the  cases  of  other  tones  in  this  folksong.  You  will 
discover  that  in  dropping  on  the  thread  you  passed 
one  root  and  followed  the  thread  to  the  lower  octave 
of  that  root,  that  when  you  pass  a  root  you  repeat 
the  same  series  of  tones  in  a  lower  octave.  In  fine^ 
you  have  analyzed  the  harmonic  thread  of  the  first 
tone  (mi)  and  recognize  this  tone  to  be  a  large  or  major 
third  because  it  lies  two  whole  steps  over  its  root. 

As  a  prelude  to  proceeding  with  this  analysis  the 
last  question  and  answer  may  be  given  in  a  briefer 
form.  How  in  one  voice  am  I  to  know  that  a  tone 
is  a  root  or  third  or  fifth  or  seventh  or  ninth  ?  By 
feeling  its  momentary  relation  and  analyzing  its  har- 
monic  thread. 

Second  tone  fa,  minor  seventh.  The  harmonic 
thread  of  this  tone  has /our  components;  its  root  is  the 
Dominant.  This  thread  is  given  at  a)  followed  by  an 
exercise  at  b). 

a)  *) 

,       6    3    1  ,531 
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fa       f9     H     m{— root  or  DominAQt  fa 


md 


Third  tone  sol,  pure  fifth.    Its  analysis  follows. 
5        3       1  5       8      1 
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The  next  three  tones  are  repetitions  of  the  first, 
namely,  mt,  major  third. 

Seventh  tone  re,  pure  fifth  of  the  Dominant.  This 
time  the  Dominant-thread  reports  but  three  compo- 
nents. 

a)  *) 
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The  next  five  tones  are  repetitions  of  percepts  abready 
analyzed. 

Thirteenth  tone  la,  major  ninth  of  Dominant. 
This  time  the  Dominant-thread  reports  five  compo- 
nents. 
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la     fa    r$    H     Jo{»  Dominant  la  »ol 

Excepting  the  last  two  all  the  remaining  tones  are 
repetitions  of  those  already  analyzed. 

Last  tone  hvi  one^  ti^  major  third  of  Dominant. 
On  ti  as  on  re  the  Dominant-thread  reports  three 
components. 


a) 
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Last  tone  do,  the  Tonic,  root  of  Tonic-harmony, 
the  geniu  consonance  and  music's  first  r^;nant  har- 
mony. 

a)  b) 

1531163  13  51 
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do      sol    mi    do       do  do  do  do  do 

Here  ends  the  analysis  of  the  common  report  of  the 
harmonic  relation  and  form  of  each  individual  tone 
in  this  melody.  However,  the  harmonic  analysis  is 
not  yet  complete.  As  we  sing  and  think  over  this 
melody  we  observe  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  each 
tone  reports  a  harmony  another  fact,  namely,  that 
certain  rhythmic  groups  of  these  tones  relate  to  and 
report  the  predominance  of  a  specific  harmony,  which 
I  have  already  named  the  regnant  harmony.  Thus 
in  each  small  phrase  we  observe  a  change  from  one 
regnant  harmony  to  another,  now  the  Tonic,  now 
the  Dominant,  as  marked  in  the  example.  Thus  the 
first  small  phrase  changes  from  Tonic  to  Dominant, 
the  second  from  Dominant  to  Tonic,  and  so  on.  Reg- 
nant harmony  being  the  special  subject  of  the  next 
chapter  we  need  pause  here  only  for  a  few  observa^ 
tions.  We  note  that  these  changes  of  harmony  are 
instantaneous  and  recurrent;  hence  the  implication 
of  rhythm  in  causing  these  changes.  So  far  I  have 
accounted  for  the  genesis  of  but  one  regnant  har- 
mony, the  Tonic,  since  every  conceivable  succession 
of  Tonic-components  generates  the  Tonic-harmony 
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and  cannot  possibly  generate  any  other  harmony. 
The  answer  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  question  How 
did  a  second  regnant  harmony  arise?  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  Sol,  originally  fifth  of  Tonic, 
could  not  appear  as  a  root  until  the  regnant  Domi- 
nant-harmony had  been  generated.  In  passing  let  us 
observe  that  the  Tonic-harmony,  whether  represented 
by  do  or  mi  or  sol,  is  always  a  three^tone  thread.  A 
review  of  the  foregoing  analysis  will  show  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Dominant-harmony  is  a  three-lone 
thread  on  ti  and  re,  a,  four-tone  thread  on  fa,  a,  five- 
tone  thread  on  la.  From  these  threads  of  three,  four 
and  five  tones  are  derived  the  chords  composed  of 
corresponding  numbers  of  tones  and  known  as  the 
Tonic -triad,  the  Dominant  -  triad,  the  Dominant- 
seventh  chord  and  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth,  in  all 
their  forms  and  positions. 

While  the  regnant  Dominant  appears  in  the  above 
folksong  the  tone  sol  does  not  appear  in  it  as  a  root. 
The  following  melody  is  selected  because  it  presents 
sol  as  root.  In  fact,  it  presents  the  five  original  per- 
cepts, and  the  seven  original  tones  in  their  eight  rela- 
tions to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant. 


351391 
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mi     faffUndo    H     la     sol  fa      sol  fa  mire  do    do    id 
Tonic.                   Dominant  Tonic. 

This  analysis  suffices  to  establish  the  following 
theses  as  scientific  truths. 
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1.  Original  harmony  is  harmony  in  one  voice  and 
the  harmonic  basis  of  music. 

2.  The  original  dissonance  and  consonance  had 
their  genesis  in  one  voice,  and  their  component  tones 
are  the  seven  original  tones  here  identified  as  the  seven 
diatonics  of  the  Major  mode. 

3.  Harmony  in  one  voice  asserts  itself;  each  indi- 
vidual tone  reports  itself  as  root  or  third  or  fifth  or 
seventh  or  ninth,  and  these  reports  are  common  and 
unalterable. 

4.  Rhythmic  groups  of  tones  generate  and  assert 
their  relation  to  a  particular  subharmony ;  now  it  is  one 
regnant  harmony,  now  it  changes  to  another  regnant 
harmony.  In  one-voice  music  the  regnant  harmonies 
arise  by  natural  selection,  in  multi-voice  music  they 
are  due  to  personal  selection.  Regnant  harm<my  de- 
termines the  exact  relation  of  each  tone  in  a  melody. 

5.  From  the  original  dissonance  and  consonance 
are  derived  three  fundamental  forms  of  harmony, 
namely,  the  three-tone,  four-tone  and  five-tone  forms ; 
five  original  harmonic  percepts,  namely,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

6.  The  mode-idea  had  its  origin  in  the  basic  reUt- 
tion  of  cadence  and  re'pose^m  which  relation  the  original 
dissonance  and  consonance  had  their  origin.  From 
the  first  the  mode  has  been  harmonic  and  is  based  on 
the  two  harmonic  genera  of  tones.  The  tones  of  the 
two  genera  being  the  seven  Major  diatonics  it  follows 
that  the  Major  mode  is  the  original  mode. 

7.  Melody  is  the  composite  vehicle  which  has  intro- 
duced one  by  one  all  these  tones,  percepts,  forms  and 
regnant  harmonies  of  the  Major  mode. 

The  harmonic  reports  given  in  the  above  analyses 
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cannot  be  changed,  not  by  tempo,  slow  or  fast;  not 
by  dynamics,  loud  or  soft;  not  by  interpretation, 
legato  or  staccosto  ;  they  are  what  they  are,  not  by  man's 
will,  but  by  the  universal  will  and  immutable  laws 
inherent  in  tone-rhythmic  relation.  The  prevalent 
chord-conception  of  harmony  is  responsible  for  the 
distinction  between  harmonic  tones  and  melodic  tones ; 
the  component  tones  of  a  ** presiding  chord"  being 
called  harmonic  while  the  tones  that  lie  over  and  under 
and  play  upon  the  chord-tones  are  called  melodic. 
This  distinction  has  lost  its  usefulness  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  each  individual  tone,  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  ** presiding  chord''  or  not,  is  harmonic. 
Were  this  not  true  there  would  be  and  could  be  neither 
tone-cadence  nor  tone-repose,  neither  dissonance  nor 
consonance,  no  relation  in  the  musical  sense,  in  short, 
no  music.  The  truth  that  every  tone  is  harmonic  is 
here  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  inner  ear  which  is 
the  testimony  of  common  feeling  and  perception.  This 
truth  is  reported  in  all  music,  primitive  and  artistic, 
before  Bach,  of  Bach,  after  Bach. 

32.    On  Symbols 

The  symbols  thus  far  employed  are  notes,  syllables 
and  harmonic  numbers.  To  these  we  will  add  scale- 
numbers,  for  which  purpose  the  seven  original  tones 
are  now  presented  in  the  familiar  form  of  the  Major 

scaie. 
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Here  the  syllables  indicate  the  mode-tones;  the 
notes,  the  pitch  or  key  of  the  mode-tones;  the  upper 
row  of  numbers,  the  inherent  harmonic  relations ;  the 
lower  row  of  numbers,  the  scale-order  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  tone.  Scale-numbers  are  outside,  not 
inside  numbers.  Street-door  numbers  tell  us  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on  inside  of  a  house ;  no  more  do  scale- 
numbers  tell  us  what  is  going  on  inside  of  a  tone ;  that 
is,  they  give  us  no  intelligence  whatever  of  the  inherent 
harmonic  relations  of  tones.  To  be  sure  the  scale- 
numbers  1,  8,  5  happen  to  correspond  with  the  har- 
monic numbers  over  do,  mi  and  sol,  but  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  re,  /a,  la  and  ti  are  respectively  the 
second,  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  scale 
by  no  means  implies  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  one 
thing  we  should  know,  namely,  the  inherent  harmonic 
relations  of  the  tones.  We  have  seen  that  during  the 
regnancy  of  the  Tonic,  re  is  5,  /a  is  7,  2a  is  3>  tiis  Si 
that  during  the  regnancy  of  the  Dominant,  the  rela- 
tions of  these  tones  are  the  same  except  in  the  case  of 
2a,  which  is  a  ninth.  There  are  no  harmonic  percepts 
answering  to  the  scale-numbers  2, 4  and  6.  The  habit 
of  orientation  by  means  of  scale-numbers  is  so  fixed 
that  when  students  begin  the  study  of  one-voice  har- 
mony they  are  very  apt  to  confuse  the  scale-numbers 
with  the  harmonic  numbers  and  vice  versa.  Scale- 
numbers  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  that  purpose 
should  be  defined.  We  will  define  all  the  above  sym- 
bols and  so  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  otherwise 
be  inevitable. 

1.  A  note  with  and  without  modifying  sharp,  flat  or 
natural,  is  the  sign  and  index  of  the  relative  pitch  of  a 
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tone.  This  defines  the  note  according  to  its  position 
on  the  sta£P. 

The  metrical  shape  of  a  note  is  the  sign  and  index 
of  the  relative  length  of  the  rhythjnic  period  of  a  tone. 

2.  A  syllable  is  the  sign  and  index  of  the  mode- 
relation  of  a  tone.  By  means  of  the  syllables  we  are 
able  to  think  and  express  the  mode-relations  without 
any  connection  with  fixed  pitch  or  key.  But  the  terms 
mode-relation  and  key-relation  become  synonymous 
the  moment  the  mode-relations  are  pitched  or  keyed 
in  staff-notation.  C  Major  means  do-Major  pitched 
or  keyed  on  C,  but  Major  always  is  cfo-Major  whatever 
be  the  pitch  or  key  of  mode. 

8.  A  harmonic  number  is  the  sign  and  index  of  the 
inherent  harmonic  relation  of  a  tone. 

4.  A  scale-number  is  the  sign  and  index  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  a  tone  in  a  scale.  In  the  Roman  form 
these  numbers  are  employed  as  indices  of  the  sub- 
harmonies,  that  is,  of  regnant  harmonies.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Tonic  is  marked  I,  the  Dominant  is 
marked  V,  the  two  roots  being  the  first  and  fifth  tones 
of  the  scale. 

Of  all  these  signs  the  harmonic  numbers  are  the 
most  important.  Through  the  discovery  of  original 
harmony  in  one  voice  these  harmonic  numbers  have 
gained  a  theoretic  and  practical  value  which  hitherto 
they  have  not  possessed.  Their  report  in  one  voice  is 
exact,  synthetic  and  complete:  exact,  because  their 
harmonic  report  is  the  common  report  of  common 
feeling  and  perception ;  synthetic,  because  their  exact 
report  of  inherent  harmonic  relation  includes  the  feel- 
ing and  idea  of  mode,  key  and  interval;  complete, 
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because  their  exact  and  synthetic  reports  are  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  rhythm,  and  therefore  embody 
the  complete  intelligence  of  a  tone's  relation.  This 
harmonic  report  of  a  tone's  relation  is  therefore  the 
essential  and  fundamental  thing  to  observe,  name  and 
know. 

83.    The  Five  Components  of  Harmony 

There  are  hut  Jive  components  of  harmony,  namely, 
root,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth.  The  truth  of  this 
generalization  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  numerous  modified  forms  of  these  five. 
Some  harmonies  have  three,  some  four,  some  five  com- 
ponents, but  none  exceed  the  number  of  five.  The 
ninth  is  the  genetic  limit  of  harmony.  Common  har- 
monic feelii^  and  perception  report  and  admit  no 
harmonic  components  beyond  the  ninth.  Root,  third, 
fifth,  seventh  and  ninth,  being  the  only  harmonic  per- 
cepts, they  are  the  only  harmonic  components.  Chord- 
theories  have  admitted  elevenths  and  thirteenths  as 
components  of  chords  and  therefore  as  components  of 
harmony.  Such  elevenths  and  thirteenths  are  purely 
theoretical  concepts,  which  are  as  false  as  they  are 
arbitrary  since  they  have  no  foundation  in  and  are 
confuted  by  conunon  feeling  and  perception.  On 
page  90  will  be  found  two  examples  which  present 
these  elevenths  and  thirteenths  in  their  true  light  as 
arbitrary  computations  of  intervals  from  a  given  root 
which  at  a)  is  the  Tonic  and  at  b)  is  the  Dominant. 

The  lower  row  of  numbers  in  both  examples  indi- 
cates the  arbitrary  chord-intervals  from  1  to  IS.  The 
upper  row  of  numbers  in  both  examples  is  the  true 
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index  of  the  common  harmonic  report  of  each  tone  in 
correlation  with  all  the  other  tones.  Compare  the 
two  sets  of  numbers.  In  a)  the  chord-intervals  7,  9, 
11  and  13  are  respectively  3,  5,  t  and  9,  which  are 
components  of  the  Dominant.  In  b)  the  chord-inter- 
vals 11  and  13  are  respectively  1  and  3  of  the  Tonic. 
The  large  notes  in  both  examples  show  that  both  of 
these  chords  combine  components  of  two  harmonies ; 
each  contains  two  roots. 

a)      18  5-186^9 


i 


)  m       ^- 


1     8    5      7    9  11    18 


1      3    6    7    9  11    13 

Chords  formed  by  combining  the  component  tones 
of  ofne  harmony  I  name  simple  chords ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, are  all  the  forms  of  the  major  triad.  Chords,  like 
those  in  the  above  examples,  which  are  formed  by  com- 
bining the  component  tones  of  two  or  more  harmonies, 
I  name  compound  chords. 

Tones  which  relate  to  but  one  root  I  name  simple 
harmonics;  such  are  1,  3,  5  of  the  Tonic  and  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9  of  the  Dominant.  Tones,  like  sol  in  example  a), 
which  simultaneously  relate  to  two  roots  I  name  com^ 
pcmnd  harmonics. 

Simple  and  compound  chords  and  harmonics  are 
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subjects  to  be  treated  later  on.  Meanwhile  the 
above  examples  clearly  point  out  the  necessity  for 
making  careful  distinctions  between  harmonic  com- 
ponents which  never  exceed  the  number  of  five  and 
chord-components  which  are  not  limited;  between  har- 
monic intervals  and  chord-intervals;  between  har- 
monic concepts,  supported  and  verified  by  common 
feeling  and  perception,  and  chord-concepts,  which  the 
common  reports  prove  to  be  false,  and  which  therefore 
are  arbitrary,  misleading  and  untenable. 

84.    The  Five  Original  Cadences.    Mode  Defined 

The  relation  of  cadence  and  repose  is  the  basis 
of  mode.  The  relation  of  tone-cadence  and  tone- 
repose  originated  in  the  relation  of  one  harmony  (dis- 
sonance) to  another  harmony  (consonance).  This 
inter-harmonic  relation  is  mode-relation.  The  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  original 
dissonance  and  consonance  in  one  voice  is  equivalent 
to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Major 
mode.  The  original  mode  is  Major  because  the  ori- 
ginal consonance  is  major.  The  aggregate  relations 
of  the  two  harmonic  genera  may  be  called  briefly  the 
major  consonance  and  its  cadences. 

Melody  has  brought  forth  two  modes :  first,  the  Major 
mode  based  on  the  major  consonance  and  its  cadences ; 
second,  the  Minor  mode  based  on  the  minor  conso- 
nance and  its  cadences.  The  origin  of  the  former  has 
been  explained ;  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  the  subject 
of  a  later  chapter.  In  mode-parlance  what  has  just 
been  called  the  major  consonance  and  its  cadences 
is  the  Major  Tonic  (-harmony)  and  its  cadences. 
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Three  marks  succinctly  symbolize  the  mode-idea  as 
follows :  — 


1     /  2    \ 


In  the  above  order  these  marks  signify  rising  ca- 
dence, falling  cadence,  repose.  Join  these  marks  and 
we  form  a  simple  sign  for  the  Major  mode,  thus:  — 

The  Major  Tonic  and  its  cadences  are  the  five  origi- 
nal cadences  of  music.  They  are  given  below  where 
each  tone  is  numbered  according  to  its  ^enii^-rdation. 

^  ^  ^ .11 

a)       31615      8,      396  6)  S      1 

i 


E 


~^ ^ "^r — & o* » 

ii     do      r$     do      r$     mi      fa      mi      la      sol 

In  a)  the  cadences  are  single,  in  6)  they  are  com- 
bined in  chords.  Ti  resolves  in  an  upward  fudf  step, 
fa  in  a  downward  hcdf  step :  I  therefore  name  ti  the 
upleader^  fa  the  dovmleader.  Of  the  original  four 
cadence-tones  re  is  the  only  one  that  reports  both  a 
rising  and  a  falling  cadence ;  in  both  of  its  cadences  re 
resolves  in  a  whole  step.  La  reports  its  falling  cadence 
by  resolving  in  a  downward  whole  step.  Of  these 
five  original  cadences  two  are  rising,  three  are  falling, 
two  resolve  in  half  steps,  three  in  whole  steps. 

Although  we  may  be  able  to  hear  these  whole  and 
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half  steps  and  able  to  name  the  two  tones  in  each, 
although  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  and  name  all 
intervals  from  primes  to  elevenths  and  able  to  define 
them  as  pure,  major,  minor,  augmented  and  dimin- 
ished, double-augmented  and  double-diminished,  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  may  have  no  perception  and  may 
be  completely  ignorant  of  the  one  thing  essential  to 
our  intelligent  and  true  appreciation  of  a  step  and  an 
interval,  namely,  the  inherent  harmony  of  each  of  the 
two  tones  that  form  a  step  and  interval.  For  exam- 
ple. Besides  hearing  that  the  two  tones  in  the  first 
of  the  above  cadences  are  ti  and  do  and  that  the  step 
is  a  half  step  and  an  upward  resolution,  you  should 
hear  that  you  are  stepping  from  the  third  of  one  har- 
mony (Dominant)  to  the  root  of  another  harmony 
(Tonic).  The  perception  of  these  harmonic  and 
inter-harmonic  relations  is  imperative.  Far  from  in- 
veighing against  the  customary  study  and  practice  of 
intervals,  I  consider  the  working  out  of  intervals  from 
each  tone  in  the  octave  both  a  necessary  discipline 
and  an  essential  part  of  every  student's  mental  equip- 
ment and  technique.  But  students  are  warned  to  dis- 
criminate with  care  between  interval-numbers  which 
indicate  the  distance  from  one  tone  to  another  and 
harmonic  numbers  which  indicate  the  harmonic  rela- 
tion of  each  individual  tone  to  its  root. 

There  being  no  melody  apart  from  mode  each 
tone  in  a  melody  is  a  mode-tone.  There  are  three 
groups  of  mode-tones :  1.  Diatonics.  2.  Chromatics. 
8.  Enharmonics.  We  have  seen  that  tone  connotes 
harmonic  form  and  harmonic  relation,  and  that  a 
specific  form  is  due  to  a  specific  relation.    There- 
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fore  these  three  groups  of  mode-tones  are  three 
groups  of  mode-relations.  Both  mode  and  tonality 
mean  tone-relation,  and  at  one  time  the  two  terms 
were  synonymous.  The  evolutionary  expansion  of 
tonality  consequent  on  the  development  of  modem 
music  has  changed  all  this.  While  tonality  compre- 
hends all  that  is  mode,  mode  does  not  comprehend  all 
that  is  tonality.  Definitions  will  explain.  The  mode 
is  the  sum  of  relations  in  one  key.  Tonality  is  the 
sum  of  relations  in  all  keys.  The  mode  is  concerned 
with  the  interharmonic  relations  of  one  key,  tonality 
with  the  interharmonic  relations  of  all  keys.  Thus 
tonality  is  a  general  term  and  comprehends  all  that  is 
mode.  The  evolution  of  the  mode  is  therefore  the 
first  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  tonality:  the  three 
groups  of  tones  and  relations  are  three  evolutionary 
stages  of  tonality.  The  first  stage  culminated  in  the 
completion  of  the  foundation-group  of  seven  diatonics, 
which  is  the  subject  still  before  us.  We  have  symbol- 
ized and  named  each  of  these  tones  by  a  syllable,  a 
note  in  the  key  of  C,  and  a  scale-number.  Each  is 
also  known  by  a  technical  name  which  is  added  to  the 
other  names  in  this  example. 

Tonic     Super-  Mediant     Sub- Dominant     Sub-  Subtonic   Tonic 
tonic  dominant  mediant 


i 


^ 


-o ^" 


^         ^ 


a        ^ 


do  r$  mi  fa  sol  la  H  do 

I      n    in    IV     V     VI    vn     I 

The  unity  of  the  mode-idea  is  exemplified  by  all 
these  symbols  except  the  notes  which  fix  the  pitch  or 
key  of  mode  on  C. 
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Original  harmonic  forms  and  relations  are  the  pro- 
totypes of  all  like  forms  and  relations.  Such  proto- 
types are  the  major  consonance,  the  four-tone  and 
five-tone  dissonance,  the  Major  mode,  the  five  original 
percepts  1,  3,  5,  t,  9,  the  upleader  /i,  the  downleader 
fa.  We  shall  see  that  the  evolutionary  expansion  of 
tonality  and  of  the  tone-system  are  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  multiplication  of  these  prototypes,  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  production  of  new  types  which  in 
their  turn  are  multiplied.  The  multiplication  of  exist- 
ing types  will  be  explained  by  the  psychological  prin- 
ciple that  all  forms  and  relations  in  experience  are 
potential  in  and  pitchable  ^  on  all  tones  in  experience. 
The  production  of  new  types  will  be  explained  by  the 
psychological  principle  of  tone-genesis,  the  efficient 
accent.  Meanwhile  the  relation  of  tonality  and  tone- 
system  requires  definition.  The  tone-system  is  the 
index  and  scale  of  tones  in  use.  The  tones  had  their 
origin  in  relation,  therefore,  in  tonality.  Tonality  and 
tone-system  therefore  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  consequence.  The  development  of  the  latter  was 
dependent  on  and  concurrent  with  that  of  the  former. 
The  diatonic  stage  of  tonality  caused  the  diatonic  divi- 
sion of  the  octave  which  resulted  in  the  diatonic  scale- 
system.  The  chromatic  stage  of  tonality  caused  the 
chromatic  division  of  the  octave  which  resulted  in  the 
chromatic  scale-system.  The  enharmonic  stage  of 
tonality  caused  the  enharmonic  division  of  the  octave 
which  resulted  in  our  modem  enharmonic  scale-sys- 
tem. This  division  of  the  octave  is  due  to  tonality, 
not  to  equal  temperament  as  physicists  believe.   Tem- 

^  Reading  uncertain.    L.  E.  K. 
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perament  there  is  in  musical  insixuments  like  Uie 
piano,  but  in  music  itself  there  is  no  temperament.  A 
piano  is  tempered  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  psycho- 
logical not  physical  requirements;  to  temper  a  piano 
is  to  shape  physical  means  to  psychological  ends. 
Tonality  is  a  question  of  psychology,  not  of  physics. 
No  two  half  steps,  no  two  whole  steps,  no  two  intervals 
of  any  denomination,  have  exactly  the  same  length. 
The  cause  lies  in  tonality,  which  is  a  web  of  harmonic 
threads.  In  evolution  thread  upon  thread  has  been 
added  to  this  web,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
meshes  of  its  thousand  threads  are  so  fine  and  delicate 
that  they  almost  conceal  the  diatonic  ^enti^-threads  with 
the  result  that  some  theorists  have  denied  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  mode  or  key.  Two  simple  exer- 
cises wUl  fix  tiie  two  genu8-\hTeeLds  which  comprise  tiie 
seven  diatonics,  in  the  mind  of  the  student 


a    n    fa    la    sol  mi  do  la   fa    r$    U     do  mi    md 

V  I  V  I 


35.  Progression  and  Resolution 

Steps  from  tone  to  tone  are  either  progressions  or 
resolutions.  The  step  from  a  cadence-tone  to  a  re- 
pose-tone is  a  resolution  on  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Every  step  not  a  resolution  is  a  progression.  Every 
step  being  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  very  important.     Since 
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tones  are  eiUier  in  cadence  or  repose  we  proceed  from 
lone  to  tone  in  four  ways  as  follows :  — 

1.  From  cadence  to  repose     —  resolution. 

2.  From  repose  to  cadence     =»  progression. 

3.  From  cadence  to  cadence  =»  progression. 

4.  From  repose  to  repose        «  progression. 

These  four  species  of  steps  appear  in  the  next  exam- 
ple: cad.  and  rep.  indicate  respectively  cadence-tone 
and  repose-tone :  the  slurs  indicate  resolutions,  and  all 
the  other  steps  are  progressions. 


1 

do 


8      1 

U      do 


re 


6 


7 


r$ 


1 

do 


^N 


^ 


I 


^^ 


5 


rep.      cad.     rep.      ond.      rep.      rep.      cad.      cad.       rep. 

In  the  following  ascending  and  descending  scales 
each  progression  and  resolution  is  marked  pro.  and 
res.  respectively.  There  are  two  rising  cadences  or 
resolutions  in  ascending  and  three  falling  cadences  or 
resolutions  in  descending.  The  step  from  fa  up  to 
sol  at  N.B.,  although  it  proceeds  from  a  cadence-tone 

1    5    8    ,N3.5    8    8    1 


pro.    res.  pro.     pro.    pro.  pro.  res. 

ft)      1335        1361 


^^^ 


^ 


pro.  pro.   res.     pro.    res.   pro.  res. 
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to  a  repose-tone,  is  a  prc^ression,  because  the  cadence 
of /a  falls  to  mi  and  does  not  rise  to  sol.  All  such 
evasions  of  the  inherent  cadence  of  a  tone  are  classed 
as  progressions. 

The  moment  a  series  of  tones  is  thought  rhythmi- 
cally it  at  once  becomes  melody  and  asserts  its  inherent 
r^nant  harmony,  which  in  both  of  the  above  examples 
is  the  Tonic. 

In  a  former  writing  [^'  The  Septonate  '*]  I  misnamed 
progression  by  calling  it  a  principle.  Progression  is 
neither  a  cause  nor  a  principle.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  resolution.  Both  progression  and  resolution 
are  e£Pects  of  causes  inherent  in  the  rhythmo-harmonic 
relation  of  the  two  tones  forming  a  specific  step. 

From  rhythm  we  have  derived  the  basic  relation  of 
cadence  and  repose.  In  their  application  to  tone  the 
terms  cadence  and  repose  have  thus  far  been  used  in 
exclusive  connection  with  the  four  original  cadence- 
tones  (ti,  re.faj  la)  and  the  three  repose- tones  ((to,  mi, 
sol),  in  short,  with  the  Major  Tonic-harmony  and  its 
cadences.  From  this  their  original  and  restricted 
sense  we  are  presently  to  use  these  terms  in  a  wide  and 
general  sense  as  applying  to  tone-relation  in  general. 
Since  every  tone  may  appear  in  cadence  or  repose  it 
follows  that  this  basic  relation  derived  from  rhythm 
and  then  connected  with  specific  tones  will  henceforth 
apply  to  tones  and  tone-relations  in  general. 

86.    A  First  Music-Lesson 

The  material  to  be  presented  is  as  follows :  — 
1.  Rhythm :  simple  dual  and  triple.     2.   Harmony: 
the   Major  Tonic   and  its  five  diatonic    cadences. 
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Method  to  proceed  from  generals  to  particulars,  from 
perception  to  conception. 

The  purpose  of  a  first  lesson  is  to  transmute  a 
child's  latent  feeling  of  the  inherent  rhythm  and 
harmony  of  melody  into  accurate  observation.  Pre- 
sent a  simple  diatonic  melody  and  point  out  its  rhythm 
and  harmony  in  a  general  way,  leaving  particulars  for 
the  last  part  of  lesson.  Next  present  and  explain  ma- 
terial as  follows :  — 

1.  Rhythm:  dual  and  triple  forms:  light  and 
heavy  accents:  relation  of  these  alternating  accents 
to  form,  to  keeping  time  and  balance :  no  rhythm,  no 
form :  rhythm  the  foundation  of  form.  Let  the  child 
express  rhythm:  beat  it,  walk  it,  talk  it,  as  follows: — 

Simple  Dual  Fofm». 

a)  Ugbtheavy),^^  h)  beavyKght)^,^ 

DOW  now   )  ^  funo    now)  ^ 

Simple  Triple  Forme. 

a)  Kgiitlifi^t  heavy)  j^^        b)  Ufi^t  heavy  fight )         ^ 
DOW  now  now  J^*^  now  now    now)^^ 

c)  heavy  light  lifi^tjj^^ 
now    now  nowj^*^^ 

Select  words  whose  relative  accents  correspond  with 
all  these  forms. 

2.  Harmony:  Let  the  student  learn  first  the  three 
repose-tones  of  the  Tonic,  their  syllables  and  harmonic 
numbers ;  next,  the  four  cadence-tones,  their  syllables 
and  harmonic  numbers;  next  the  five  diatonic  ca- 
dences. Observe  that  the  repose-tones  and  cadence- 
tones  each  combine  in  a  harmony  and  chord  and 
resolve   the   cadence-chord   into   the   repose-chord. 
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This  is  the  harmonic  foundation,  it  is  all  in  you. 
Observe  and  verify  it  in  yourself  and  others.  Hear  it» 
fed  it;  name  it,  think  it;  sing  it,  play  it;  read  it,  write 
it,  and,  as  a  child  of  six  once  prompted  me,  ^Uhen 
know  it.*' 

S.  Now  return  to  the  simple  melody  with  which 
you  started.  Define  its  rhythm,  name  each  of  its 
tones  by  a  syllable,  point  out  each  cadence-tone  and 
repose-tone  and  give  each  its  harmonic  number  indi- 
cating its  harmonic  rdation. 

For  many  yean  I  have  given  this  first  lesson  to 
students  <d  all  ages.  If  desirable  the  above  material 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  occupy  two  or  three  lessons. 
To  learn  the  lesson  and  learn  it  thoroughly  is  impor- 
tant ;  how  long  it  takes  to  accomplish  this  is  unim- 
portant. Study  music  and  be  a  musician.  Music 
is  the  what ;  technique  is  the  tiow.  The  latter  equals 
zero  if  not  based  on  the  former.  The  musician  has 
something  to  say;  he  has  the  right  to  speak  and  be 
heard ;  his  technique  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  his  art  is 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  technician  has 
nothing  to  say;  he  has  no  such  right;  his  astounding 
technique  amounts  to  an  astounding  facility  in  saying 
nothing;  what  should  be  a  means  becomes  an  end  in 
itself;  his  art  is  mechanism;  his  expression  is  jejune 
jingle.  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn  a  first  mtmc- 
lesson. 
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37.    Work  for  Students 

Work  and  write  out  the  following  material  in  all 
keys,  namely,  in  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  I^  Cj( ;  in  F,  BK  EK 
AK  Db,  G>,  CK 

Conaonanoe  Diasooanoe  Bfliohitioa 

13         5         3     6,9 


^ 


do         mi  md  H        re        fa        la 

I  V  VI 


Two  Riaiiig  Cadeooes 


Three  FUling  Cadences 


Additional  work  for  students  will  be  indicated  £rom 
time  to  time  as  we  proceed* 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EFFICIENT  ACCENT  AND  REGNANT  EASMONY 

OF  BfELODY 

S8.   Regnant  Harmony  in  One  Voice  and  Its 
Principle  of  Oeneeie  Explained 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the  genesis 
of  harmony  back  to  music  in  one  voice  or  homophony. 
In  the  chapters  before  ns  we  are  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  homophonic  harmony  in  a  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  Through  the  sudden  transference  of  the  har- 
monic basis  of  music  from  the  chord  to  homo|^ony, 
through  the  consequent  lengthening  of  the  age  of 
harmony  from  a  period  of  evolution  extending  over 
but  a  few  centuries  of  chords  to  a  period  reaching 
back  from  the  present  to  the  first  beginnings  of  music 
unknown  ages  ago,  in  short,  through  the  discovery  of 
original  harmony  in  one  voice  and  its  common  reports, 
the  subject  of  homophony  suddenly  stands  forth  in 
a  new  light  and  gains  a  new  theoretic  and  historic 
significance  and  prominence.  In  the  common  reports 
of  homophonic  harmony,  the  enumeration  of  which 
we  have  begun  and  will  continue,  we  have  found 
the  long-sought  key  to  common  music-feeling  and 
a  common  basis  for  testing  truth.  These  reports 
have  guided  us  in  explaining  and  verifying  the 
genesis  of  consonance  and  dissonance  in  one  voice, 
and  will  as  securely  guide  us  in  tracing  the  genesis  of 
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new  homophonic  harmonies.  We  have  accounted  for 
the  genesis  of  the  foundation-group  of  seven  com- 
ponent tones  and  five  harmonic  percepts  of  the  origi- 
nal consonance  and  dissonance,  and  I  have  named 
this  original  group  the  Major  Tonic  and  its  cadences. 
From  this  original  group  new  forms  of  harmony  intro- 
ducing new  tones  and  new  harmonic  percepts  have 
been  derived.  How?  Through  rhythmic  relation 
like  their  antecedents.  The  cause  of  the  genesis  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  we  discovered  to  be  the 
rhythm-derived  relation  of  cadence  and  repose. 
Rhythmic  relation  has  produced  all  subsequent 
new  forms  of  harmony.  The  psychology  of  this 
evolutionary  process  is  next  defined  in  terms  apply- 
ing to  every  stage  in  the  development  of  homo- 
phony.  Existing  tones  in  existing  relations  generate 
and  report  only  existing  forms  of  harmony,  while  in 
new  or  changed  relations  they  generate  and  report 
new  forms  of  harmony.  Next  we  will  apply  these 
principles  to  the  foundation-group  of  tones.  The 
seven  original  tones  in  their  original  relations  in 
cadence  and  repose  generate  and  report  only  the  origi- 
nal forms  of  harmony  in  which  they  arose,  while  in 
new  or  changed  relations  they  generate  and  report 
new  forms  of  harmony  introducing  new  tones  and 
new  harmonic  percepts.  The  evolution  of  harmony 
is  therefore  the  direct  cause  of  the  expansion  of 
tonality  and  consequent  expansion  of  the  tone-sys- 
tem. Each  developmental  step  in  music  was  there- 
fore dependent  on  and  due  to  the  evolution  of  har- 
mony, and  the  three  successive  and  interdependent 
stages  of  music,  namely,  homophony,  polyphony  and 
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chords,  are  so  many  stages  of  harmonic  evolution. 
Hence  this  logical  conclusion.  Root,  trunk  and  over- 
spreading boughs,  all  music  from  first  to  last  is  one 
growth  of  one  psychological  tree  of  tone-relations  and 
forms  of  harmony.  All  tone-relations  and  forms  of 
harmony  in  one  voice,  where  did  their  genesis  take 
place?  In  feeling,  under  the  impulse  of  indwelling 
causes.  In  what  form  were  they  first  embodied  and 
expressed  ?  In  mdiody,  the  original  voice  and  vehicle 
of  tone-language,  the  indissoluble  composite  of  rela- 
tion and  form  in  time  (rhythm)  and  relation  and 
form  in  space  (harmony),  the  essence,  heart  and  soul 
of  music.  All  that  is  essential  and  potential  in 
homophony  is  embodied  in  melody.  Thus  our  study 
of  homophony  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  oonmion 
reports  of  our  common  feeling  and  perception  of 
melody.  Are  we  not  all  of  us  melodists?  What  is 
all  primitive  music  but  primitive  melody,  formal 
music  but  conventional  melody,  modern  music  but 
free  melody?  All  along  the  line,  are  not  all  the 
great  composers  melodists?  Are  not  their  works 
immortal  because  their  melodies  are  immortal? 

This  introduction  to  the  several  chapters  before  us 
may  be  concluded  with  a  few  observations  which 
will  focus  our  attention  upon  the  special  subject 
directly  before  us.  One  regnant  harmony  after  an- 
other had  its  genesis  in  feeling  and  was  embodied 
in  and  reported  by  melody.  In  a  book  published 
fourteen  years  ago  ["  The  Septonate  "]  what  I  now  call 
harmony  in  one  voice  I  there  named  meloharmony, 
the  inherent  harmony  of  melody;  what  I  now  call 
regnant  harmony  I  there  named  ruling  or  governing 
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harmony;  what  I  now  call  the  efficient  accent  was 
there  named  the  rhythmo-harmonic  accent  or  point. 

1.  The  evolutionary  sequence  of  homophonic  har- 
monies is  a  sequence  of  regnant  harmonies  which 
melody  brought  forth  one  by  one  beginning  with  the 
regnant  Major  Tonic,  the  nucleus  in  relation  to  which 
the  others  arose.  A  regnant  harmony  asserts  itself 
during  every  moment  in  melody.  The  regnant  har- 
mony of  the  moment  selects  and  asserts  itself,  it 
determines  the  exact  harmonic  relation  of  each  tone 
in  melody  and  we  all  hear  it  in  common.  Therefore 
all  melodies  are  based  on  regnant  harmonies,  the 
simplest  on  one  such  harmony  (Major  Tonic),  the 
more  complex  on  two  or  more  such  harmonies. 

2.  The  efficient  accent  is  the  heavy  recurring 
rhythmic  accent  of  melody;  it  is  the  principle  of 
harmonic  genesis  and  development  in  homophony, 
and  has  generated  one  regnant  harmony  after  an- 
other. The  shortest  melody  consisting  of  two  tones 
has  but  one  efficient  accent:  the  cuckoo-song  is  an 
example.  Longer  melodies  are  connected  by  a  series 
of  such  accents.  As  a  melody  proceeds  from  one 
such  accent  to  another  one  of  two  things  happens: 
either  the  initial  regnant  harmony  is  maintained  and 
repeated,  or  a  new  regnant  harmony  is  generated.  We 
are  to  study  the  causes  in  both  cases.  Two  condi- 
tions were  indispensable  to  the  development  of  music 
beyond  the  stage  of  one  regnant  harmony,  the  Major 
Tonic.  These  were  first,  the  lengthening  of  melody 
from  one  efficient  accent  to  a  series  of  such  accents ; 
second,  the  genesis  of  a  second  regnant  harmony. 

S.    The  component  tones  of  the  regnant  harmony 
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are  named  r^nant  tones.  The  tones  lying  over  and 
under  and  cadencing  up  and  down  into  the  regnant 
tones  are  named  bytones.  Bytones  are  components 
of  other  harmonies  named  byharmonies.  Regnant 
harmony,  regnant  tone;  byharmony,  by  tone;  let  us 
bear  these  terms  and  their  meanings  in  mind.  The 
first  r^nant  tones  to  appear  in  melody  were  do,  mi, 
sol,  of  the  regnant  Major  Tonic :  the  first  bytones  to 
appear  were  the  original  cadence-tones  re,  la,  fa  and  H, 
which  as  we  have  seen  arose  in  relation  to  the  Major 
Tonic-harmony.  Of  these  embryonic  melodies  there 
are  two  types:  first,  those  lowest  in  the  order  of 
development  composed  of  r^nant  tones  only  and 
representing  harmonic  perception  and  harmonic  rela^ 
tion  in  their  incipiency  and  within  their  nanrowest 
confines;  second,  those  next  in  order  of  development, 
which  introduce  bytones  along  with  the  r^nant  tones, 
thus  marking  an  advance  in  harmonic  perception 
and  relation.  Melody  based  on  one  regnant  harmony 
could  advance  no  further ;  the  second  type  of  melody 
brings  its  first  chapter  of  development  to  a  conclusion, 
and  this  first  chapter  of  melody  corresponds  with 
the  first  developmental  chapter  of  harmony.  From 
first  to  last  the  development  of  melody  is  dependent 
on  that  of  harmony;  melody  could  not  advance 
another  step  until  a  second  regnant  harmony  arose 
in  relation  to  the  first.  When  this  step  was  taken 
a  significant  change  was  suddenly  effected,  for  at  one 
bound  harmonic  relation  expanded  from  that  of 
bytone  to  one  regnant  harmony  to  that  of  one  reg- 
nant harmony  to  another  regnant  harmony;  at  one 
bound  melody  entered  into  a  new  region  of  inexhaust- 
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ible  fertility  and  initiated  a  new  chapter  in  music- 
evolution,  the  end  of  which  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Let  us  be  explicit  on  this  point.  Melody  started  with 
one  regnant  harmony  as  a  nucleus,  in  relation  to 
which  it  produced  other  regnant  harmonies,  in  relation 
to  which  it  produced  still  others,  and  so  on  ad  infinin 
tum^  thus  evolving  an  ever  increasing  psychological 
web  of  correlated  threads  of  harmony.  How  then  did 
melody  recombine  the  seven  original  tones  in  new 
relations  which  generated  one  regnant  harmony  after 
another  ? 

4.  In  every  conceivable  combination  of  the  tones 
rfo,  mi,  5oZ,  melody  reports  the  regnancy  of  the  Major 
Tonic  (I).  In  other  words,  a  second  regnant  har- 
mony is  not  latent  or  potential  in  this  type  of  melody. 

5    13  5  3  15 

*•--*■ 


I  n  r  1^"  f  h^'  'f  ^  f  ^1*'  ^f  ^N 


5.  Melody  first  introduced  by  tones  on  its  light 
rhythmic  accents.  In  this  their  original  relation  the 
cadence-tones  r^,  2a,  fa  and  ti  do  not  disturb  the 
regnancy  of  the  Major  Tonic  and  could  not  have 
generated  a  second  regnant  harmony.  The  exam- 
ple below  presents  re  and  to,  which  are  the  first  two 
bytones  to  appear  in  melody,  re  in  cadence  to  do  and 
mediating  between  do  and  mi,  la  in  cadence  to  sol. 

51153     361      3    5     5  j  5 


i 
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6.  But  at  the  moment  when  melody  introduced 
re  and  la  on  its  heavy  rhythmic  accents  (efficient 
accents)  the  great  transformation  takes  place.  Sud- 
denly re  and  la  are  transformed  into  regnant  tones 
reporting  regnant  harmonies.  The  efficient  accent 
on  re  generates  the  regnant  Dominant-harmony  (V) : 
the  efficient  accent  on  la  generates  the  regnant  Sub- 
dominant-harmony  (IV).  These  common  harmonic 
reports  of  melody  are  next  exemplified. 

51         5         353         535         1 


Each  of  the  above  efficient  accents  reports  a  diange 
of  r^;nant  harmony;  the  mode  relation  of  one  regnant 
harmony  to  another  is  at  once  established  in  this 
pentatonic  or  five-tone  stage  of  melody,  and  mdody 
is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  new  regnant  har- 
monies. The  regnant  Major  Tonic,  as  we  have  seen, 
arose  independently  on  an  isolated  tone.  Not  so  with 
the  regnant  V  and  IV,  which  arose  in  relation  to  and 
were  dependent  on  the  previously  existing  regnant  I. 
This  dependence  on  and  genesis  in  relation  to  ante- 
cedent harmonies  distinguishes  all  other  harmonies 
from  the  original  regnant  I,  which  has  no  antece- 
dents. We  observe  further  that  while  the  regnant  I 
entered  into  being  by  way  of  do  its  root^  the  regnant 
V  was  first  represented  and  reported  by  re  its  fifth, 
the  regnant  IV  by  la  its  third.  Such  are  the  common 
reports  of  common  feeling  and  perception,  at  once 
the  simplest  and  surest  test  of  truth.    The  efficient 
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accent  of  melody  has  generated  these  first  three 
regnant  harmonies  in  the  order  I,  V,  IV,  and  the  reg- 
nant harmony  of  melody  arises  of  itself,  asserts  itself 
and  is  unalterable  in  one  voice.  We  note  that 
evolving  melody  in  spinning  the  psychological  web 
of  correlated  threads  of  harmony  began  with  one 
thread,  do^  mi^  sol  of  I ;  melody  next  added  the  bytones 
re  and  la  on  light  rhythmic  accents,  re  reporting  V  as 
by  harmony,  la  reporting  IV  as  byharmony;  melody 
next  introduced  re  and  la  on  efficient  accents  and  so 
produced  the  regnant  V  and  IV.  Thus  far  we  have 
traced  the  genesis  of  harmony,  and  the  addition  of 
the  regnant  V  and  IV  to  I  opens  new  channels  of 
development  and  so  many  changes  and  possibilities 
in  harmonic  relation  that  it  may  be  well  to  present 
the  more  noticeable  points  one  by  one. 

7.  The  melodies  in  our  last  two  examples  are 
pentatonic,  that  is,  composed  of  the  five  tones  (2o, 
re,  mt,  sd,  la^  which  we  have  already  identified  as 
the  pentatonic  scale.  Enough  has  been  explained 
to  show  the  archseologist  that  in  his  endeavor  to 
establish  the  true  chronological  order  of  primitive 
melodies  his  conclusions  are  to  be  deduced  not  alone 
from  the  number  of  individual  tones  or  the  scale  of 
a  given  melody,  but  from  the  inherent  harmonic  con- 
tent and  relations  of  that  melody.  The  scale  is  not 
the  thing  of  essential  importance,  but  the  inherent 
harmony  is  the  important  thing,  the  true  guide  and 
test.  Melodies  composed  of  the  components  of  reg- 
nant I  exclusively  are  earliest;  melodies  containing 
the  bytone  re  are  later,  those  containing  the  bytone  la 
are  still  later;  those  containing  the  regnant  V  and  IV 
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are  still  later.  The  pentatonic  stage  of  melody  is  evi- 
denced in  all  primitive  music  in  one  of  three  ways : 
either  these  mdodies  precede  or  are  approaching  the 
pentatonic  stage,  or  they  have  reached  it  or  they  have 
passed  it  Not  only  was  the  pentatonic  stage  the 
natural  product  of  the  progressive  development  of 
music  fer  se^  but  the  entire  development  of  the  lan- 
guage and  art  of  music  up  to  the  present  time  was 
dependent  on  the  attainment  and  passage  remote 
ages  ago  of  the  pentatonic  stage  of  melody. 

8.  Certain  tones  like  do,  mi,  sol  and  others  first 
appeared  in  melody  in  the  relation  of  regnant  tones 
(components  of  r^nant  harmonies).  Certain  tones 
like  re,  la  and  others  first  appeared  in  the  rdation 
of  bytones  (components  of  byharmonies).  We  have 
seen  how  V  and  IV  were  transmuted  from  byhar- 
monies  to  r^nant  harmonies.  We  are  about  to  see 
how  regnant  I  is  transmuted  into  a  byharmony. 
The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  this.  Every  such 
change  of  a  tone's  original  relation  to  a  new  relation 
marks  not  alone  the  progress  of  melody  consequent 
on  the  progressive  development  of  its  inherent  poten- 
tial harmony  and  harmonic  relations,  but  it  at  once 
marks  the  progressive  development  of  the  harmonic 
sense,  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  progress 
of  melody  and  expansion  of  harmony,  and  which 
steadily  though  slowly  led  to  the  eventual  discovery 
or  perception  of  harmony  itself.  The  evolution  of 
harmonic  perception  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  extreme  slowness  of  the  evolutionary  processes  of 
perception  in  general.  Although  from  the  first  and 
through  countless  ages  melody  has  asserted  its  inherent 
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harmony, yet  man^s  discovery  orperception  of  harmony 
and  its  introduction  in  the  form  of  chord  date  back 
but  a  few  centuries.  However,  this  great  slowness  is 
offset  by  what  followed,  for  this  discovery  of  harmony 
was  magical  in  its  effects,  initiating  as  it  did  an  era 
of  development  in  music  which  for  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress and  wealth  of  productivity  has  no  parallel  in 
psychology  and  history. 

9.  When  we  were  dealing  with  but  one  regnant  har- 
mony and  its  bytones  (Major  Tonic  and  its  cadences) 
the  term  repose  applied  exclusively  to  the  original  re- 
pose-harmony or  major  consonance  and  to  the  stable 
period  of  rhythm-repose  in  which  this  stable  harmony 
arose.  Then,  too,  the  term  cadence  applied  exclusively 
to  the  original  cadence-harmony  or  dissonance  and  to 
the  unstable  and  relative  period  of  rhythm-cadence  in 
which  this  unstable  and  relative  harmony  arose.  But 
now  that  we  have  introduced  three  regnant  harmonies 
all  this  is  changed.  Now  and  henceforth  the  terms 
cadence  and  repose  become  general  and  apply  to  rhyth- 
mic and  harmonic  forms  and  relations  in  general  while 
the  terms  bytone  and  byhamumy^  regnant  tone  and 
regnant  harmony  become  the  specific  and  unmodifi- 
able  terms  of  analysis.  Thus,  for  example,  what  we 
hitherto  called  the  Major  Tonic  and  its  cadences  we 
now  specify  as  reg.  I  and  its  bytones.  Presently  we  are 
to  analyze  reg.  V  and  its  bytones,  reg.  IV  and  its  by- 
tones.  Here  let  us  note  the  fact  that  every  regnant 
harmony  has  its  relative  byharmonies. 

In  taking  up  the  analysis  of  the  broad  relation  of 
regnant  harmony  to  regnant  harmony  let  us  bear  in 
the  following  general   truths:  1.    Every  tone 
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reports  a  harmonic  form  and  relation.  2.  Every 
tone  reports  a  consonance  or  a  dissonance,  is  in 
cadence  or  repose,  is  a  bytone  or  a  regnant  tone. 
S.  Every  step  from  tone  to  tone,  from  harmony  to 
harmony,  is  a  progression  or  a  resolution.  4.  All 
these  reports  are  common  reports. 

10.  The  regnant  harmony  of  the  moment  is  the 
repose  and  equUibrium  of  that  moment.  Whether  the 
regnant  harmony  of  the  moment  be  I  or  V  or  IV  or 
any  other  it  is  the  repose  and  equilibrium  of  that 
moment.  This  is  illustrated  in  our  last  example 
where  the  r^;nant  harmonies  appear  in  this  order, 
I — ^V — ^I — ^IV — ^I — ^V — ^I.  Here  we  note  the  wider 
application  of  the  term  repose  in  the  sense  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  moment. 

11.  The  r^nant  harmony  of  one  moment  relates  to 
the  regnant  harmony  of  the  nea^  moment.  But  the 
relation  of  a  byharmony  is  confined  to  the  single 
moment  of  one  regnant  harmony.  See  last  example 
but  one.  The  basic  rhythmic  links  of  a  melody  are 
its  series  of  efficient  accents,  and  the  basic  harmonic 
links  of  a  melody  are  its  series  of  regnant  harmonies. 
Since  the  tones  that  fall  on  efficient  accents  generate 
and  report  the  regnant  harmonies,  and  since  the 
moment  from  one  such  accent  to  another  is  that  of 
one  regnant  harmony  to  another,  it  is  clear  that  these 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  links  of  melody  are  insepara- 
bly united  and  interdependent.  The  minute  analysis 
of  this  relation  of  and  movement  from  one  regnant 
harmony  to  another  now  confronts  us. 

12.  The  steps  from  I  to  V  and  I  to  IV  are 
progressions;  see  below  at  a)  and  c).     The  steps 
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from  V  to  I  and  IV  to  I  are  resolutions ;  see  below  at 
6)  and  d).  In  these  resolutions  V  and  lY  are  in 
cadence  to  I.  Here  note  the  wider  application  of  the 
term  cadence  in  this  connection  with  regnant  harmony. 
Though  the  regnant  harmony  of  the  moment  is  the 
repose  and  equilibrium  of  the  moment,  we  observe 
at  6)  and  d)  that  it  may  be  in  cadence,  that  is,  in 
imstable  equilibrium. 

a)  1  5        6)5  1        e)  5  3        ({)3  5 

^)  J   I J    I J   I  I   I  ^1   \'^   hJ   N  I 
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In  the  progression  I — ^V  at  a)  re  reports  V  as 
consonance  with  sol  as  concomitant  1  and  ti  as  con- 
comitant 3.  But  in  the  resolution  and  cadence  V — ^I 
at  6)  re  reports  V  as  dissonance^  and  in  this  cadence- 
relation  all  the  original  cadence-tones,  namely,  tiy  re, 
fa  and  2a,  assert  themselves  as  components  of  the 
genus  dissonance  in  that  they  each  and  all  claim  sol 
as  their  common  root.  Not  until  melody  had  pro- 
duced regnant  V  in  this  cadence-relation  was  it  pos- 
sible for  la  to  assert  itself  as  9.  This  genesis  of 
regnant  V  in  cadence  belongs  to  melody's  pentatonic 
stage  and  was  generated  by  the  eflScient  accent  on  re. 
During  this  stage  sol  which  already  existed  as  5  of 
I  could  next  be  related  as  1  of  V,  and  2a,  which  already 
existed  as  a  bytone  and  as  3  of  the  byharmony  IV, 
could  next  be  related  as  9  of  V.  In  short,  during 
this  stage  melody  became  enriched  by  many  new 
intervals  resulting  from  the  combinations  of  re,  sol 
and  la  during  the  regnancy  of  V  in  cadence.  Illus- 
trations of  some  of  these  intervals  follow. 
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Next  when  the  concomitants  HasSoiY  and /a  as 
7  of  V  were  differentiated  as  individual  tones  the 
melody  emerged  from  its  pentatonic  stage  and  was 
again  mriched  by  many  new  intervals  resulting  from 
combinations  of  solt  re  and  la  with  ti  and  fa  during 
the  regnancy  of  V.    Some  examples  are  given. 
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Here  note  the  fact  that  regnant  V  is  sometimes  a 
consonance,  sometimes  a  dissonance  with  four  com- 
ponents as  Vt,  sometimes  a  dissonance  with  five 
components  as  V9.  Hence  this  general  truth:  The 
regnant  harmony  of  the  moment  Tnay  he  either  a  con- 
sonance  or  a  dissonance. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  first  example  of  this 
paragraph.  Both  in  the  progression  I — ^IV  at  c)  and 
the  resolution  lY — ^I  at  d)  regnant  IV  is  reported 
a  consonance  by  la*  In  both  relations  la  reports  do 
as  concomitant  5  and /a  as  concomitant  !•  R^nant 
IV  again  enriches  mdody  with  new  intervals  result- 
ing from  combinations  of  its  components/a,  la  and  do. 
A  few  examples  appear  below. 
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Here  we  observe  that  r^nant  IV,  though  it  is 
a  consonance,  is  in  cadence  to  I.  Hence  this  truth : 
Consonances  as  well  as  dissonances  may  be  in  cadence. 
Further  analysis  will  extricate  us  from  what  here 
threatens  to  become  a  tangle  of  terms.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  at  once  stating  the  following  general  truth 
which  opens  up  and  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
regnant  harmony  and  its  byharmony.  Both  byhar- 
monies  and  regnant  harmonies  may  be  either  conso- 
nances or  dissonances  :  the  former  are  always  in  cadence 
or  unstable  equilibrium,  the  latter  may  be  either  in 
repose  (stable  equilibrium)  or  in  cadence  (unstable 
equilibrium).  Byharmony  and  dissonance,  regnant 
harmony  and  consonance,  these  are  not  interchange- 
able terms.  Confusion  of  these  terms  will  result  in 
complete  confusion.  Distinction  between  these  terms 
wiU  preserve  complete  clarity. 

13.  In  the  harmonic  analysis  of  melody  the  series 
of  questions  to  be  answered  are  these:  1.  What  is 
the  regnant  harmony  of  the  moment  ?  Is  its  form  a 
consonance  or  a  dissonance  ?  What  are  the  regnant 
tones  and  their  relations  ?  2.  What  are  the  bytones, 
their  relations,  the  forms  of  harmony  they  represent  ? 
These  leading  analytical  questions  apply  to  all  music 
since  music  the  world  over,  past  and  present,  primitive 
and  modem,  one-voice  and  multi-voice,  is  one  in  kind. 
These  questions  therefore  apply  to  bird-melodies  as 
well  as  human  melodies,  to  oriental  as  well  as  occi- 
dental music,  to  Greek  and  Ecclesiastical  melodies 
as  well  as  to  folksongs  and  dances,  sonatas  and 
symphonies. 

14.  Owing   to    the    changes    from    one  regnant 
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harmony  to  another  reported  by  the  eflScient  accent 
of  melody  each  of  the  seven  diatonics  appears  now 
as  a  regnant  tone,  now  as  a  bytone.  Thus  what  is 
a  regnant  harmony  at  one  moment  is  transmuted 
into  a  byharmony  the  next  moment  and  the  reverse* 
Our  next  example  presents  I  with  bytones,  V  with 
bytones  and  IV  with  bytones,  and  all  these  regnant 
harmonies  and  byharmonies  are  diatonic.  A  har- 
mony is  classed  as  diatonic  when  all  its  concomitants 
or  components  are  diatonic. 

131     313      151      515     353 
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Except  at  N.B.  all  the  above  regnant  harmonies 
are  consonances.  Except  at  N.B.  the  second  tone  in 
each  measure  is  a  bytone,  but  this  second  tone  in 
every  measure  including  N.B.  is  in  cadence.  With 
one  exception  all  the  byharmonies  are  consonances 
in  cadence.  The  exception  is  reported  by /a  during 
the  regnancy  of  I  when  the  byharmony  is  a  four- 
tone  dissonance  as  shown  by  the  report  of /a  as  ?•    At 
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N.B.  the  Tenant  harmony  is  V9  owing  to  the  presence 
of  la  which  is  at  once  a  regnant  tone  and  in  cadence 
and,  strange  to  say,  resolves  into  its  own  harmony. 
The  ninth  is  the  first  harmonic  component  distin- 
guished by  these  peculiarities^  especially  that  of 
resolving  into  its  own  harmony,  and  la  being  the 
origioal  ninth  it  was  the  first  tone  that  appeared  in 
this  paradoxical  relation.  This  characteristic  insta- 
bility of  /a  as  ninth  during  the  r^nancy  of  V,  caused 
by  its  position  bq^nd  the  octave  of  its  root,  will  be 
further  illustrated  as  we  proceed  geriatim  to  analyze 
the  diatonic  bytones  of  each  of  the  three  regnant 
harmonies  under  consideration.  Let  us  remember 
that  at  preamt  we  are  dealing  exclusively  with  dia- 
tonic harmonies  as  defined  a  moment  ago. 

A.  The  diatonic  bytones  of  reg.  I  axe  H  S,  re  5, 
fa  7,  la  8.  During  this  r^nancy  these  bytones  persist 
each  in  the  hannonic  report  just  given.  Even  when 
playing  upon  the  same  regnant  tone  fa  and  la  persist 
in  their  respective  reports  as  7  and  S  as  will  be  heard 
in  the  foUowio^  fugue-subject  of  Bach  here  tran- 
scribed from  Cjl  to  C  Major: — 

5357531    5737  531531 


Previous  examples  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
illustrations  of  these  bytones,  and  what  still  remains  to 
be  said  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  cadences. 

B.  During  the  regnancy  of  V  there  are  but  two 
diatonic  bytones,  namely,  do  1  and  mi  8  as  follows :  — 
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The  bytone  do  plays  on  regnant  ti  and  re,  the 
bytone  mi  plays  on  regnant  re  and /a.  The  cadences 
of  regnant  la  to  regnant  sol  and  ti  appear  in  the 
first  two  measures  and  are  emphasized  through 
femuUas  in  the  last  two  measures.  These  steps  of 
do,  mi  and  la  are  the  only  cadences  in  our  example, 
all  the  other  steps  being  progressions  from  one  reg- 
nant tone  to  another. 

C.  R^nant  IV  has  four  diatonic  bytones.  They 
are  mi  S,  sol  5,  1i  S,  re  5.  Unless  we  generate  the 
feeling  of  regnant  IV  we  cannot  perceive  the  true 
harmonic  relations  and  reports  of  its  bytones.  In  the 
subjoined  example  of  the  common  reports  of  these 
bytones  the  feeling  of  IV  is  generated  in  the  opening 
measures. 


IV      I       IV. 
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Noteworthy  among  these  reports  are  the  series  of 
major  thirds  8 — S — S  (third  last  measure)  and  the 
series  of  pure  fifths  5—6 — 5  (second  last  measure). 
These  reports  have  a  bearing  on  certain  important 
harmonic  questions  to  be  considered  later  on.  We 
have  now  presented  the  diatonic  bytones  of  eadi  of 
the  harmonies  I,  V  and  IV. 

15.  Certain  changes  in  the  rhythmic  distribution 
of  regnant  tones  and  bytones  mark  concomitant 
changes  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  stage  of  mdohar- 
monic  development,  therefore  of  psychological  devel- 
opment. Most  of  the  examples  thus  far  given  illus- 
trate the  earlier  of  the  two  stages  when  r^nant 
tones  and  bytones  occupied  the  rhythmic  periods  in 
which  they  first  arose,  the  former  appearing  on  the 
heavy  (eflScient)  periods  of  rhythm-repose,  the  latter 
on  the  light  and  unstable  periods  of  rh3i;hm-cadence. 
Rhythmic  movements  being  characterized  by  regular 
alternations  of  light  and  heavy  periods  and  accents, 
that  is,  by  regular  alternations  of  rhythm-cadence 
and  rhythm-repose  in  obedience  to  the  universal 
shaping  principle  of  equilibrium,  we  may  define  this 
basic  and  universal  relation  of  rhythmic  cadence  and 
repose  as  that  of  a  rhythmic  Dominant  to  a  rhythmic 
Tonic,  since  the  intoning  of  this  relation  caused  the 
genesis  of  dissonance  (V9)  in  rhythm-cadence  and 
consonance  (I)  in  rhythm-repose,  therefore  of  the  real 
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Dominant  and  the  real  Tonic.  The  distribution  of 
regnant  tones  and  bytones  illustrative  of  melodies  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  of  the  two  stages  is  as  follows : — 

Coincident  rhythm-repose  (heavy  period  and  accent) 
and  tone-repose  (regnant  tone). 

Coincident  rhythm-cadence  (light  period  and  ac- 
cent) and  tone-cadence  (by tone). 

The  later  of  the  two  stages  is  illustrated  by  melodies 
in  which  regnant  tones  and  bytones  exchange  their 
original  rhythmic  positions,  the  former  occupying 
the  cadence-periods,  the  latter  occupying  the  repose- 
periods  of  rhythm,  as  follows : — 

Coincident  rhythm-repose  (heavy  period  and  accent) 
and  tone-cadence  (by tone). 

Coincident  rh3i;hm-cadence  (light  period  and  ac- 
cent) and  tone-repose  (regnant  tone). 

This  shifting  of  bytones  from  light  to  heavy  rhythmic 
periods  indicates  a  great  advance  in  the  development 
of  melody  consequent  on  that  of  the  harmonic  sense. 
Illustrations  appear  below. 
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Further  illustrations  of  diatonic  bytones  will  appear 
in  the  chapter  on  cadences. 

16.  The  truth  that  a  tone's  specific  harmonic 
form  is  caused  by  its  specific  combined  relation  in 
time  and  space  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
demonstrated.  Thus  far  each  of  the  seven  diatonics 
(original  tones)  has  appeared  as  a  r^nant  tone  and 
as  a  bytone,  and  has  reported  one  of  the  five  original 
harmonic  percepts  1  or  8  or  5  or  t  or  9.  Thus  far 
eadi  of  the  seven  has  appeared  in  the  following 
harmonic  relations:  da  as  1  of  I  and  as  5  of  IV;  mi 
as  8  of  I;  «a2  as  5  of  I  and  as  1  of  V;  fi  as  8  of  V; 
re  as  5  of  V;  /a  as7  of  V  and  1  of  IV;  to  as  9  of  V  and 
8  of  IV.  This  summary  shows  that  four  diatonics 
{dOf  solf  fa  and  la)  have  appeared  each  in  two  har- 
monies, while  the  remaining  three  (mi>  re,  t£j  have 
appeared  only  in  one  harmony.  The  former  are 
bond-tones  or  connecting  links  between  two  har- 
monies. Of  these  sol  is  the  first  and  the  nexus 
between  I  and  V,  I  and  V^,  I  and  V9  as  follows:  — 

1      8      6^^  1      8     5      T      9 

I  Do  —  mt  —  jc/  I V 

I  V, 

V9 

The  next  bond-tone  is  do,  the  nexus  between  I 

and  IV. 

1      8     5 ^1      8      5 


8d  —  ti  —  re  j— /a 

—la 

Fa  —  la  — do 


Do  —  mi  —  9ol 


TV  I 

Solf  being  the  original  bond-tone  and  first  connect- 
ing link  between  two  harmonies,  was  the  first  of  the 
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seven  diatonics  to  undergo  a  change  of  relation, 
namely,  from  5  to  1.  Next  to  follow  was  do^  chang- 
ing its  relation  from  1  to  5.  These  bond-tones  plainly 
indicate  that  the  roots  of  the  two  harmonies  which 
each  connects  lie  b,  fifth  apart.  Thus  I — ^V  connected 
by  sol  and  I — ^IV  connected  by  do  are  caUed  fifth- 
related  harmonies.  These  fifth-related  harmonies  are 
not  only  the  first  of  their  kind,  but  are  the  first  of  any 
kind.  This  explains  why  fifth-related  harmonies  are 
nearest  related  harmonies,  why  fifth-related  keys  are 
nearest  related  keys.  These  fifth-relations  also  dis- 
close the  origin  of  the  authentic  closing-cadence  V — ^I, 
of  the  plagal  closing-cadence  IV — ^I  and  of  the  fifth- 
cycle  of  keys.  In  these  diatonic-Major  relations  the 
bond-tones  sol  and  do  are  in  repose  and  stable,  and 
this  is  true  of  all  bond-tones  of  fifth-related  harmonies. 
The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  bond-tones  fa  and  la 
which  in  all  the  relations  thus  far  presented  main- 
tain their  unstable  character,  which  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  genus  dissonance. 
Whether  as  bytones  to  I  or  as  regnant  tones  in  V9 
and  IV  or  as  bond-tones  connecting  V9 — ^IV  and 
IV — ^V9,  both  fa  and  la  manifest  this  unstable  char- 
acter, and  they  do  not  gain  repose  and  stability  until 
they  appear  in  Minor  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter.  Meanwhile  I  present  them  as  connecting 
links  between  V9  and  IV. 
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17.  As  defined  on  a  previous  page,  a  harmony 
is  diatonic  when  all  its  components  are  dialonics. 
The  test  of  the  pure  diatonic  harmonies  of  melody, 
in  fact  of  aiU  the  harmonic  forms  and  relations  of 
melody,  lies  in  the  common  reports  of  original  har- 
mony in  one  voice.  In  one  voice  a  diatonic  in  certain 
relations  generates  a  thread  of  harmony  in  which  all 
the  concomitants  are  diatonics,  while  in  certain 
other  relations  the  same  diatonic  generates  a  thread 
of  harmony  among  whose  components  there  are 
chromatics  and  even  enharmonics  mingling  with 
diatonics,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  pure  diatonic  harmonies.  I»  V,  V^, 
V9  and  IV  are  diatonic  harmonies  and  the  only  ones 
in  the  Major  mode.  All  forma  of  harmony  are  con- 
sonances or  dissonances.  Each  specific  form  of  conso- 
nance and  dissonance  had  its  genesis  on  a  specific 
tone  in  a  specific  relation,  and  each  such  original  form 
is  a  prototype.  Once  generated  and  differentiated 
each  prototype  is  reproduced  and  repeated  on  other 
tones  also  in  specific  relations.  The  harmonies  thus 
far  generated  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  I,  V  and 
IV  are  major  consonances :  I  is  the  prototype  of  this 
specific  form  and  it  first  arose  on  (2o  1 ;  V  and  IV  are 
reproductions  and  replicates,  the  former  arose  on  re  5, 
the  latter  on  la  3.  Again,  V^  and  V9  are  major  dis- 
sonances, and  both  are  prototypes  of  their  respective 
forms  of  which  all  like  forms  are  replicates.  This 
concludes  the  summary  of  the  diatonic  harmonies  of 
the  Major  mode.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Minor  harmony  and  mode, 
we  shall  encounter  three  other  diatonic  harmonies  and 
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new  forms  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  all  of  which 
are  minor. 

18.  The  operation  of  the  principle  of  harmonic 
genesis  and  regnant  harmony,  the  efficient  accent, 
has  now  been  exemplified.  We  shall  resume  these 
subjects  later  on,  but  before  dismissing  them  here 
it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  observe  the  operation 
of  this  principle  with  greater  scrutiny.  We  have 
noted  that  alternating  rhythm-periods  make  for 
rhythmic  equilibrium,  that  alternating  tone-rhythmic 
periods  make  for  combined  rhythmo  -  harmonic 
equilibrium,  in  short,  that  the  connection  between 
harmonic  equilibrium  and  rhythmic  equilibrium  is 
indissoluble,  and  that  rhythm  has  transmuted  chaos  of 
sound  into  perfect  tone-equilibrium  or  harmony.  The 
shortest  rhythm  contains  two  periods.  The  shortest 
melody  contains  two  tones  each  occupying  a  rhythm 
period,  one  light,  one  heavy.  Thus  the  combined 
form  and  equilibrium  of  composite  rhythm  and 
harmony  is  conditioned  by  recurrence  of  these  alter- 
nating light  and  heavy  periods.  Let  the  following 
wave-lines  indicate  these  alternating  periods,  first, 
in  the  order  light-heavy;  next,  in  the  order  heavy- 
light,  and  let  the  repetition  marks  indicate  recurrence. 

l.\  light/ heavy\: II       2.    /heavy\  light /:  JI 


r      r  r      r 

The  notes  indicate  respectively  shortJongr,  Umg- 
•short;  the  dynamic  =»-  indicates  the  efficient  accent. 
Now  sing  each  diatonic  whole  step  and  half  step  in 
accordance  with  these  two  forms  of  rhythm  and  note 
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the  operation  of  the  efficient  aocent  as  it  generates  and 
reports  the  r^nant  harmony  and  determines  which 
of  the  two  tones  is  r^nant  and  which  is  a  bytone. 
The  general  result  will  be  as  follows:  The  tone  that 
falls  on  the  light  and  short  accent  is  the  bytone  and 
component  of  the  byharmony»  while  the  tone  that 
falls  on  the  heavy  and  long  accent  (efficient  accent) 
is  the  r^nant  tone  reporting  the  regnant  harmony 
of  which  it  is  a  component  I  first  present  the 
ascending  steps. 
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Next  follow  the  descending  steps. 
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At  N.B.  in  both  above  groups  of  examples  we 
again  encounter  la  9  playing  the  part  of  a  bytone 
during  the  regnancy  of  the  harmony  of  which  it  is 
a  component.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
except  at  N.B.  the  form  of  all  the  above  regnant 
harmonies  is  that  of  a  consonance.  Here  we  observe 
the  general  truth  that  the  efficient  accent  everywhere 
makes  for  the  stable  equilibrium  of  consonance  except 
in  cases  like  N.B.  where  specific  relations  of  specific 
tones  cause  the  r^nant  harmony  to  take  the  form 
of  a  dissonance.  The  above  examples  illustrate 
another  series  of  facts.  First,  we  observe  that  in 
certain  relations  a  r^nant  consonance  is  generated 
by  the  efficient  accent  on  a  single  component  as  indi* 
cated  by  the  tones  reporting  I,  V  and  IV;  second,  a 
regnant  dissonance  (see  N.B.)  is  not  generated  unless 
at  least  two  of  its  components  occupy  successive 
rhythm-periods.  We  will  first  take  up  the  conso- 
nances I,  V,  IV.  All  the  components  of  I  possess 
this  individual  power  to  generate  its  regnancy,  do 
by  itself,  mi  when  preceded  by  IV  or  V,  sol  when 
preceded  by  IV,  as  shown  below  at  a).  Two  com- 
ponents of  V  have  this  individual  power;  they  are  re 
and  ti;  see  below  at  b).  Two  components  of  IV 
have  this  individual  po  wer»  namely,  la  and  fa ;  see 
below  at  c). 
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In  its  diatonic  relations  sol  cannot  report  itself  as  1 
of  V  except  in  conjunction  with  another  component  of 
V.  The  same  is  true  of  cfo  as  5  of  IV.  This  exjdains 
why  in  their  diatonic  relations  sol  individually  cannot 
generate  regnant  V  and  do  individually  cannot  gen- 
erate regnant  IV. 

The  regnant  dissonances  Vy  and  V9  next  claim 
our  attention.  Both  of  these  regnant  dissonances 
require  a  succession  of  at  least  two  components  to 
generate  them,  and  in  generating  regnant  V^  fa  must 
be  one  of  the  two,  while  in  generating  regnant  V9 
la  must  be  one  of  the  two.  Examples  of  both  are 
given  below,  regnant  V^  at  a),  r^nant  V9  at  6). 
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Alternating  rhythmic  periods  are  the  elements  of 
rhythmic  form;  a  rhythmic  form  is  therefore  a 
succession  of  elements.  Harmonic  components  are 
the  elements  of  harmonic  form;  a  harmonic  form  is 
therefore  a  cancurrence  of  elements.  Every  such  con- 
currence occupies  a  rhythm-period:  thus  when  we 
relate  one  such  concurrence  to  another  we  are  moving 
from  one  rhythmic  period  to  another,  and  this  con^ 
currence  (harmony,  form  and  relation  in  space)  and 
succession  (rhythm,  form  and  relation  in  time)  are 
indissolubly  combined.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  regularly  alternating  rhythm-periods  of 
cadence  and  repose  should  have  caused  corresponding 
concomitant  alternations  of  regnant  harmonies  in 
cadence  and  repose,  since  both  in  rhythm  and  in  har- 
mony cadence  is  tend  and  repose  is  end  of  tend.  One 
illustration  will  suffice. 
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Such  examples  of  concurrent  alternations  of  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  cadence  and  repose  manifest  the  direct 
influence  of  rhythm  upon  the  harmonic  structure  of 
melody,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  direct  influence 
of  harmony  upon  the  rhythmic  structure  of  melody 
is  manifested  in  the  lengthening  of  the  rhythmic 
periods  of  alternating  cadence  and  repose  from  beats 
to  measures.  These  reciprocal  influences  of  the  two 
elements,  now  of  rhythm  on  harmony,  now  of  harmony 
on  rhythm,  the  two  always  inseparably  combined  yet 
acting  and  reacting  eadi  upon  the  other  in  obedience 
to  the  inherent  shaping  principle  of  equilibrium,  these 
are  the  chief  shaping  forces  in  the  evolution  of  the 
musical  phrase  and  thence  of  the  larger  forms  of 
music.  I  will  pause  here  a  moment  to  point  out 
how  harmony  may  contract  and  expand  the  rhythmic 
form.  In  contractions  secondary  eflicient  accents 
appear  within  the  limits  of  one  measure  (see  bdow  at 
a))  while  in  expansions  the  regnant  harmonies  may 
extend  indefinitely  and  cause  the  rhythmic  forms  to 
be  either  perfectly  regular  (see  6))  or  irregular 
(see  c)). 
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The  next  examples  illustrate  the  prolongation  of 
harmonic  cadence  in  the  progressions  V — ^IV  and 
IV— V  at  a),  IV— V,  at  6). 
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At  a)  as  we  move  from  fi  8  to  to  8  and  vice  versa 
the  concomitant  harmonies  report  progressions  in 
parallel  fifths  and  octaves  which  though  unseen  are 
there  and  are  heard.    Such  parallels  are  unavoidable. 

A  general  survey  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
r^nant  harmony  and  the  efficient  accent  enables  us 
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to  ask  and  answer  a  comprehensive  question.  Under 
what  conditions  does  the  change  from  one  regnant 
harmony  to  another  take  place  ?  This  change  takes 
place  when  a  hyUme  of  the  momentary  harmony 
falls  on  the  eflScient  accent.  The  following  examples 
present  these  bytone-changes  on  single  diatonics,  and 
a  few  chromatics  are  also  introduced  in  anticipation 
of  their  subsequent  explanation. 
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This  change  also  takes  place  when  certain  single 
b(md4(mes  fall  on  the  efficient  accent.  The  first  of 
these  bond-tone  changes  of  regnant  harmony  is 
reported  by  the  single  diatonic  sol  as  follows: — 
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In  this  melody  from  Beethoven's  E  flat  concerto 
the  bond-lone  sol  instantaneously  changes  from  1  of 
V  to  5  of  I.  In  such  bond-tone  changes  of  regnant 
harmony  two  secondary  causes  cooperate  with  the 
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efficient  accent,  first  the  tendency  to  resolve  disso- 
nance, next  the  regular  alternation  of  harmonic 
cadence  and  repose,  both  of  which  I  have  already 
explained. 

The  foregoing  analyses  demonstrate  that  original 
harmony  in  one  voice  reports  the  exact  number  of 
components  in  a  harmonic  thread;  three  components 
in  I,  V  and  IV,  four  in  V„  five  in  V9.  They  demon- 
strate that  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  potential  in 
a  relation  the  efficient  accent  makes  for  a  regnant 
consonance,  that  is,  for  stable  equilibrium.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  form  of  regnant  harmony 
generated  by  the  efficient  accent,  be  it  consonance  or 
dissonance,  is  always  a  question  of  the  momentary 
relation  and  is  always  the  equilibrium  of  the  moment, 
consonance  being  stable,  dissonance  being  unstable 
or  relative  equilibrium. 

39.    Chords  Derived  from  the  Original  Consonance 

and  Dissonance  in  One  Voice 

From  the  prototype  consonance  I  are  derived  the 
diatonic-Major  triads  I,  V,  IV  known  as  the  three 
primary  chords. 
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The  conmion  reports  of  original  harmony  in  one 
voice  for  the  first  time  demonstrate  and  prove  the 
truth  that  these  triads  may  be  represented  by  single 
components  as  well  as  by  any  two  or  by  all  three. 
Every  conceivable  combination  of  two  or  three  tones 
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in  these  harmonic  threads  and  may  represent 
each  of  these  triads.  Of  the  many  possible  repre- 
sentations of  the  triad  I,  I  present  the  following: — 
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The  triad  V  may  be  represented  by  the  sin^  com- 
ponents re  S  and  ti  S,  the  triad  IV  by  the  single 
components  la  S  and  fa  1.  Both  triads  V  and  IV 
may  appear  in  any  of  the  above  two-tone  and  three- 
tone  forms. 

From  the  prototype  dissonances  in  one  voice,  V9 
and  Vy,  are  derived  the  corresponding  chords  of  the 
ninth  and  seventh,  also  the  chord  vii^^.  Besides  these, 
the  dissonance  V9  breaks  up  into  three  triads.  All 
are  given  below  in  the  order  of  their  mention. 
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1.  Chord  Roots.   V9 
i.  Original  Root  V9 
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Like  the  harmonic  report  of  a  single  tone  so  also 
that  of  a  chord  is  determined  by  the  relation  in  which 
it  appears  and  varies  as  the  relation  varies.  All  the 
above  chords  in  their  diatonic-Major  relations  claim 
sol  as  their  common  harmonic  root.  Hence  the  above 
distinctions  and  discrepancies  between  chord-roots 
and  original  harmonic  roots.  Any  tone  may  be  taken 
as  a  chord-root.  Thus  a  chord-root  may  be  an 
original  harmonic  root  as  in  V9,  V,  and  V,  or  it  may 
be  a  harmonic  third  as  vii®^  and  vii®  or  a  harmonic 
fifth  as  n.  The  important  fact  to  be  observed  here 
is  that  certain  chord-forms  of  harmony  are  detached 
from  their  original  harmonic  roots.  To  regard  the 
roots  of  the  chords  vii®,,  vn?  and  ii  as  harmonic 
roots  and  to  symbolize  them  as  i  is  to  create  the 
greatest  possible  confusion  in  the  mind  owing  to  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  and  utter  discord  between  a 
thing  and  its  symbol,  between  what  we  really  hear 
and  feel  and  know  to  be  true  and  what  we  are  con- 
strained arbitrarily  to  think  and  what  we  know  to  be 
false.  Hence  this  truth :  No  given  chord  in  a  given 
relation  is  perfectly  comprehended  unless  we  subject 
it  to  the  common  reports  of  common  harmonic  feel- 
ing and  perception.  Hence  the  necessary  distinction 
between  harmonic  analysis  with  true  reports  and 
chord-analysis  with  false  reports.  We  shall  meet  all 
the  above  chords  in  transmuted  relations  when  we 
take  up  the  Minor  mode.  Here  attention  is  called 
to  the  important  chord  vii%,  which  is  composed  of  the 
four  original  cadence-tones  and  which  I  name  the 
Major-cadence-seventh-chord.  In  resolution  its  two 
lower  tones  rise,  its  two  upper  tones  faU  as  below 
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at  a).  Chords  whose  components  simultaneously  rise 
and  fall  have  double  cadences.  Chords  whose  cadences 
rise  only  or  fall  only  have  single  cadences.  Below  at 
b)  and  c)  the  double  cadence  of  vu^^  is  separated 
into  single  cadences.  At  b)  sol  is  added  to  the  two 
lower  tones  of  vn%,  thus  forming  the  triad  V 
and  becoming  the  bond-tone  of  the  original  rising 
chord-cadence  V — ^I,  the  authentic  ending.  At  c) 
do  is  added  to  the  two  upper  tones  of  yii%,  thus 
forming  the  triad  IV  and  becoming  the  bond-tone 
of  the  original  falling  cadence  IV — ^I,  the  plagal 
ending. 


IV     IV 


In  this  separation  of  the  original  cadence-tones  in 
the  triads  V  and  IV,  re  and  ti  retain  their  original 
relations  as  5  and  3  respectively  while  the  relations 
of  la  and  fa  are  changed,  la  from  9  to  3,  /a  from 
7  to  1.  Harmonic  intervals  are  indicated  by  numbers 
specifying  the  exact  relation  of  a  tone  to  its  kar- 
monic  root:  such  are  the  numbers  over  the  above 
chords.  C^orcJ-intervals  are  computed  from  chord- 
roots.  Since  any  tone,  that  is,  any  component  of  a 
harmony  may  be  a  c^ord-root  it  follows  that  chord- 
roots  and  chord-intervals  are  sometimes  harmonic 
roots  and   harmonic  intervals  and  sometimes  not. 
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wherefore  no  chord  can  be  understood  except  through 
harmonic  analysis.  Above  at  a)  the  chord-intervals 
of  vii%  are  root,  minor  third,  diminished  fifth,  minor 
seventh,  while  the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  same 
tones  are  respectively  major  third,  pure  fifth,  minor 
seventh,  major  ninth.  These  chord-intervals  generate 
discord  between  feeling  and  thought  while  the  har- 
monic numbers  unite  feeling  and  thought  in  complete 
concord :  the  former  are  arbitrary  and  false,  the  latter 
are  self-asserted,  unalterable  and  true.  At  6)  and 
c)  the  chord-intervals  and  harmonic  intervals  agree, 
but  this  agreement  becomes  less  and  less  frequent 
the  further  we  penetrate  into  the  domain  of  chords, 
and  therefore  the  call  for  exact  harmonic  analysis  will 
grow  correspondingly  more  and  more  frequent. 

Intervals  are  further  to  be  distinguished  under  two 
heads:  1.  Intervals  of  concurrence.  2.  Intervals  of 
succession.  To  the  first  belong  the  intervals  formed 
by  the  concurring  components  of  a  tone's  harmonic 
thread  and  of  a  chord.  To  the  second  belong  all 
steps  from  one  tone's  harmonic  thread  to  another 
and  from  one  chord  to  another;  in  short,  all  steps  in 
one  voice  and  in  combined  voices.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple in  one  voice :  — 
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In  moving  from  one  of  these  tones  to  another  the 
steps  are  major  second,  major  second,  pure  fourth, 
major  second,  minor  third,  and  so  on.    Thus  we 
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observe  the  above  intervals  in  the  oidinary  sense  of 
length  of  steps,  to  perceive  and  know  which  is  to 
perceive  and  know  very  little  since  such  interval- 
steps  give  us  no  intdligenoe  whatever  of  what  is  most 
essential,  namdiy,  the  inherent  harmony  of  each  of 
the  two  tones  in  such  a  step.  The  essential  thing  to 
perceive  and  know  is.that  in  moving  from  the  first  to 
the  second  tone  we  are  stepping  from  mi  the  third 
of  one  hafmany  to  re  tiieJifOi  qf  another  harmam/^  for 
this  includes  the  perception  of  the  whole  etisp  or 
major  second  from  mi  to  re  and  the  knowledge  ol  the 
length  of  this  step  is  but  secondary  and  supplemaitary 
to  tibat  of  the  two  harmonies.  Tliis  is  true  of  all  steps 
in  one  voice,  true  likewise  of  the  steps  of  each  dhord- 
voice  as  we  move  from  chord  to  chord.  Equally  if 
not  more  important  is  the  necessity  to  discr^ninate 
between  the  intervals  formed  by  any  two  topes  in 
a  given  chord  and  the  harmonic  report  of  each  of  the 
two  tones.  Two  voices  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
point  as  follows:  — 

8^55      1811516 
15      3^8^858^8 


r 

I      V^    I      V^    I     V^   I     V     I      V,    I 

The  intervals  of  these  combinations  or  chords  are 
as  follows:  major  third,  minor  third,  minor  third, 
major  sixth,  minor  sixth,  augmented  fourth,  minor 
sixth,  pure  fourth,  minor  third,  major  second,  minor 
third.  With  these  intervals  compare  the  superscribed 
harmonic  reports  and  note  that  the  first  chord  is  the 
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only  one  in  which  the  interval-numbers  and  the  har- 
monic report  do  not  conflict.  Numbers  are  used  for 
so  many  and  various  purposes  in  music  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  students  are  so  easily  confused.  Since 
the  harmonic  numbers  alone  accord  with  the  common 
feeling  and  perception  of  relations  they  should  bring 
some  order  out  of  this  confusion.  The  term  minor 
appears  over  and  over  again  in  the  above  description 
of  intervals  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  entire 
example  does  not  contain  a  single  minor  harmony, 
percept  and  concept.  Why  not  like  the  Grermans 
use  the  terms  major  and  minor  exclusively  in  connec- 
tion with  modes  and  harmonies?  Why  not,  as  they 
do,  describe  major  intervals  as  great  (gross) ,  minor 
intervals  as  smaU  (klein)?  How  much  simpler, 
clearer,  more  sensible  and  practical  to  describe  the 
above  intervals  thus:  great  third,  small  third,  small 
third,  great  sixth,  small  sixth,  and  so  on.  This 
German  custom  will  henceforth  be  adopted  in  these 
pages. 

We  have  seen  that  one-voice  harmony  is  self-asser- 
tive, that  in  one  voice  the  harmonies  are  always  comr' 
pletCy  that  is,  single  tones  give  rise  to  harmonic  threads 
of  three,  four  and  five  components.  Chords  are  selec- 
tive combinations  of  tones  and  may  represent  a  har- 
mony incompletely  as  well  as  completely:  thus  a  triad 
may  be  represented  by  a  combination  of  two  or  all 
three  of  its  components;  a  seventh-chord  by  two,  three 
or  all  four  of  its  components;  a  ninth-chord  by  two, 
three,  four  or  all  five  of  its  components.  Briefly,  one- 
voice  harmony  is  assertive  and  its  harmonic  forms 
are  complete;  chord-forms  are  selective  and  may  be 
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complete  or  incomplete.  A  second  voice  always 
implies  a,  first  voice  to  which  a  second  voice  is  added 
and  this  second  or  added  voice  is  always  selective. 
The  original  guide  in  the  selection  of  one  or  more 
added  voices  is  the  concomitant  harmony  or  harmonic 
thread  of  each  tone  in  the  first  voice,  and  this  first 
voice  is  always  the  dominating  voice*  or  melody  to 
which  all  added  voices  are  subordinate.  In  short,  the 
dominating  voice  is  the  melody  the  concomitant 
harmonies  of  which  in  every  concrete  case  are  this 
or  that  series  as  generated  by  the  specific  relations  of 
its  tones.  When  Wagner  states  that  his  melodies  and 
their  harmonies  arise  in  his  mind  simultaneously  he 
calls  our  attention  to  a  great  truth,  namdiy,  the 
indissoluble  unity  of  melody  and  harmony.  Had 
Wagner  developed  this  idea  theoretically  his  psycho- 
logy would  doubtless  have  led  him  to  discover  original 
self-assertive  harmony  in  one  voice.  The  influence 
of  the  dominating  voice  not  alone  on  the  selection  of 
harmony,  but  also  upon  conception  and  expression, 
will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  poly- 
phony and  chords.  The  three  one-voice  harmonies 
I,  Yj  and  V9  have  given  us  the  complete  triad,  com- 
plete seventh-chord  and  complete  ninth-chord.  These 
three  are  the  prototypes  of  all  like  chords.  From 
common  feeling  of  harmony  in  one  voice  we  have 
derived  the  principle  of  chord-building  which  is  to 
superadd  a  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  to  a 
fundamental  tone  which  is  the  chord-root.  We  have 
seen  that  I,  V  and  IV  are  the  only  three-tone  diatonic 
harmonies  which  assert  themselves  in  one  voice  in 
Major.    But  in  chord-building,  triads,  seventh-chords 
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and  ninth-chords  may  be  and  are  produced  on  each 
of  the  seven  diatonics  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
Major  mode.  All  these  chords  also  appear  in  the 
Minor  mode  in  completely  changed  relations  and 
with  completely  transmuted  harmonic  reports  of  their 
components  directly  caused  by  the  changed  relations. 
In  short,  a  given  chord  is  one  thing  in  Major  and 
quite  another  thing  in  Minor,  as  we  shall  see.  Mean- 
while we  here  note  that  chords  like  one-voice  har- 
monies fall  into  two  divisions:  consonances  and 
dissonances.  Each  of  these  two  divisions  of  chords 
subdivides  into  two  varieties,  namely,  simple  and 
compound  chords.  A  simple  chord  is  built  of  the 
components  of  one  harmony:  such  are  all  the  chords 
thus  far  derived  and  presented  on  a  previous  page. 
A  compound  chord  is  built  of  the  components  of  two 
or  more  harmonies:  this  variety  of  chord  will  be 
explained  in  the  proper  place.  In  chorded  music 
regnant  harmony  and  byharmony  become  regnant 
chord  and  bychord.  The  subject  of  chords  is  resumed 
in  the  next  chapter. 

40.    The  Tone-Regixm.    Its  Diatonic  Scales 

Each  of  music's  seven  octaves  repeats  the  same 
series  or  scale  of  tones,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  a 
tone-region.  The  tones  of  all  regions  are  connected 
by  their  harmonic  threads,  and  the  relative  pitch  of 
each  tone  is  due  to  harmonic  relation.  The  seven 
diatonics  constitute  the  first  group  of  tones  that  was 
discovered,  expressed  and  exploited,  and  the  causes 
and  order  of  their  genesis  have  been  explained.  The 
tone-region  shows  the  natural  juxtaposition  of  tones. 
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Regnant  I  being  the  first  harmony,  do  being  the  root 
of  this  harmony  and  the  original  meloharmonic  point 
of  repose  whidi  we  call  the  Tonic,  it  follows  that  do 
is  the  original  centre  of  the  tone-region,  as  follows:  — 


■ol  — k^ti^^Do  — re  — mi^fR 


I  IV 

Here  the  seven  diatonics  form  a  scale  of  two 


conjunct  tetrachords.  The  Tonic  do  is  the  common 
tone  and  conmion  centre  of  the  two.  A  tetrachord 
is  a  scale  of  four  tones.  The  above  dashes  ( — )  and 
curves  (^)  indicate  respectively  whole  steps  and 
half  steps,  and  show  that  the  two  above  tetrachords 

have  the  same  form,  namely, v^.    This  scale  of 

seven  tones  and  conjunct  tetrachords  I  have  named 
the  septonate.*  The  septonate  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
tone-region.  What  evidence  is  there  that  do  the 
Tonic  is  the  original  centre  of  the  tone-region  ?  The 
incontrovertible  evidence  is  adduced  from  harmony 
briefly  as  follows:  — 

The  cadence  of  V  rises  or  resolves  upward  into  I ; 
the  cadence  of  IV  resolves  downward  into  I:  ergo^  I 
lies  between  V  and  IV.  This  septonal  nucleus  of  the 
tone-region  besides  being  the  index  of  meloharmonic 
resolution  is  also  the  index  of  progression.  For 
example,  from  V  to  IV  progress  upward,  from  IV  to 
V  progress  downward.  What  is  true  of  these  har- 
monies is  true  of  the  corresponding  chords.  From 
the  intuitive  feeling  of  these  one-voice  self-assertive 
resolutions  and  progressions  the  rules  for  treating  the 
corresponding  chords  in  corresponding  relations  and 
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for  treating  all  other  chords  in  similar  relations  in 
the  same  way  have  been  derived  by  induction. 

The  diatonics  form  a  scale  of  eight  tones  in  which 
the  same  two  tetrachords  are  disjimct.  This  scale 
proceeds  from  the  Tonic-centre  of  one  tone-region  to 
the  Tonic-centre  of  a  contiguous  region;  in  it  the 
two  Tonics  form  lower  and  upper  terminals.  This 
our  familiar  Major  scale  is  as  follows :  — 


Do  —re  —mi  >^fa  —aol  —  la—H      Do 


I  IV    V  I 

A  consonant  thread  of  harmony  extends  throughout 
the  range  of  pitch  and  connects  all  its  components  in 
all  regions.  Of  these  threads  I  is  the  gemis  and 
original,  V  and  IV  are  relative.  In  the  following 
illustration  the  arrows  indicate  the  whole  range  of 
pitch. 


i 


i 


i 


The  thread  of  the  dissonant  germs  V9  extends  from 
one  region  into  the  next,  and  in  each  octave  one  such 
thread  intersects  another  thus: — 
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At  each  intersection  four  components  of  V9  form 
the  tetrachord  of  three  consecutive  whole  steps  known 
as  the  tritonus,  as  follows:  — 

^19    3 

/a  — «rf  — io  — h' 

"^^  -^ 

A  few  of  the  dissonant  chords  formed  by  combining 
these  tones  are  next  given  in  dose  and  open  positions. 

9 

3      3 

1'        919        39        9' 

t1        191        93        11 


i 


^ 


C^       rg 


^fg       ^  <g 


V^  V9 

Here  observe  in  passing  that  the  tritonus  is  the 
only  tetrachord  whose  four  tones  are  components  of 
one  harmony  and  together  form  a  simple  chord  of 
the  dissonant  type. 

A  septonate  is  named  by  its  central  tone:  thus  the 
above  septonate  is  the  Tonic-septonate.  A  diatonic 
scale  of  eight  tones  is  named  by  its  terminal:  the 
above  octonal  scale  is  likewise  a  Tonic-scale.  Each 
of  the  seven  diatonics  may  appear  as  a  septonal 
centre  of  two  conjunct  tetrachords  and  the  octonal 
terminal  of  two  disjimct  tetrachords,  and  each  such 
scale  like  that  of  the  Tonic  is  named  by  its  septonal 
centre  and  octonal  terminal.  Thus  sol  the  Dominant, 
fa  the  Subdominant,  mi  the  Mediant,  la  the  Sub- 
mediant,  re  the  Supertonic,  ti  the  Subtonic,  each  of 
these  may  be  the  septonal  centre  and  the  octonal 
terminal  and,  as  these  syllables  and  names  imply,  all 
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these  scales  are  related  to  the  original  scales  of  the 
Tonic.  In  these  scales  there  are  four  forms  of  tetra- 
chords  as  the  subjoined  groups  of  symbols  of  whole 
and  half  steps  show. 

1-  2.  3.  4. 

I---I    I---I    I---I    I---I 

I  here  present  the  septonal  conjunct  forms  of  these 
scales.  

do— re  —mi  >,^  Fa  —  boI  —  la  —  H 


Hy^^do—re  —Miy^fa — 9ol—la 


la  —H\^do  —Re  —mi  \^fa  —  $ol 


Sol—La—T%>^Do—Re—M%K^Fa 


fa  —  eol  —  la  —  T%  y^' do  — re  —mi 


mi  >w^  fa  —  eol—La  —  tt>.^do  —  re 


re  —mi  y.^  fa  —  Sol  —la  —ii\^do 

The  above  capitalized  syllables  of  the  central 
Tonic-septonate  and  those  marking  the  centre  of  each 
individual  septonate  form  a  Greek  cross  which  ap- 
positely suggests  the  Greek  modes,  which  I  next  pre- 
sent in  their  octonal  form  of  disjimct  tetrachords. 


La   8d 


Jl^       "^      ^         O^        U        JL,*  'A       |fl^      g*      ^       ^         ,^^ ">.         I 


Fa  to  Fa  Mi  to  Mi 
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In  three  of  these  septonal  and  corresponding 
octonal  scales  the  two  tetrachords  in  each  have  the 
same  form:  in  both  Tonic-scales  both  tetrachords 

have  this  form, ^^i  in  both  Supertonic-scales 

they  have  this  form,  —  >^  — :  in  both  Mediant-scales 

they  have  this  form,  >^ .    In  each  of  the  other 

septonal  and  octonal  scales  the  forms  of  the  two 
tetrachords  differ,  as  the  examples  show.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  tetrachords  in  all  music  is  most  common. 
For  illustrations  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bach's  first 
"Invention"  in  two  voices  and  the  principal  theme 
of  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger."  All  the  above  tetra- 
chords will  be  found  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Beethoven's  E  flat  Concerto:  — 


ir  ,?^f^lg??fa?l* 


i 


In  his  book  on  "The  Music  of  Antiquity"  Gevaert 
has  extricated  the  Greek  modes,  their  identity  and 
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names  and  their  true  connection  with  the  church- 
modes  from  a  state  of  greatest  confusion.  My  chief 
purpose  in  bringing  forward  these  ancient  modes  at 
this  juncture  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  all  lie 
in  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  our  modern  tone- 
system.  Thus  far  the  attempts  to  harmonize  the  few 
extant  specimens  of  Greek  melodies  in  accordance 
with  the  arbitrary  rules  of  chord-harmony  appear 
not  to  have  been  successful  or  satisfactory.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  harmonizations  of  Gregorian 
and  Ambrosian  melodies.  Indeed,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  addition  of  chords 
distorts  and  destroys  the  inherent  character,  power 
and  simple  beauty  of  such  melodies,  and  that  they 
should  therefore  be  left  unharmonized.  This  dis- 
approval of  adding  chords  to  such  music,  which 
originated  in  one  voice,  gains  significance  when  we 
consider  on  the  one  hand  that  this  disapproval 
springs  direcUy  from  the  common  harmonic  sense  and 
is  therefore  a  common  report  of  common  music- 
feeling  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  natural  that  no 
two  investigators  should  agree  on  any  one  series  of 
chords  for  a  given  melody.  And  why?  Simply 
because  chord-harmony  is  purely  selective  and  always 
the  expression  of  personal  judgment  and  taste.  But 
original  harmony  in  one  voice  and  its  common  reports 
place  the  subject  of  the  music  of  antiquity  and  its 
harmonization  on  a  new  basis  and  in  a  new  light. 
The  Greeks  had  no  multi-voice  harmony,  but  they 
had  one-voice  harmony  although  they  did  not  know 
it;  they  had  no  idea  of  harmony  in  our  sense  of 
chords,  but  they  had  the  harmonic  sense  and  applied 
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the  term  hamumies  to  the  tones  composing  their 
modes.  Their  possession  of  the  common  harmonic 
sense  is  proved  hj  the  fact  that  on  one  hand  they 
perceived  that  certain  tones  tended  to  others  (sense 
of  dissonance),  and  on  the  other  hand  that  a  certain 
tone  was  final,  the  tone  to  stop  on  (sense  of  conso- 
nance). When  Aristoxenus  describes  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  pitch  of  one  tone  to  that  of  another 
as  **  the  topical  motion  from  the  repose  of  one  tone 
to  that  of  another"  he  is  unconsciously  expressing 
his  intuitive  sense  of  one-voice  harmony.  His  defini- 
tion of  rh}rthm  would  indeed  be  a  credit  to  twentieth- 
century  text-books  and  encydopsedias.'^  If  not  his 
intuitive  harmonic  sense,  what  was  it  that  caused 
Aristides,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  to  make  these  queries, 
**  Why  is  it  that  when  I  change  the  mew  (middle  tone) 
all  the  other  tones  are  wrong;  why  when  I  change  one 
of  the  other  tones,  that  one  alone  is  wrong?**  Such 
evidence  that  the  Greeks  possessed  the  harmonic 
sense  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Books  which 
shall  embody  the  common  reports  of  original  harmony 
on  Greek,  ecclesiastical,  in  short,  on  all  one-voice 
music,  remain  to  be  written,  a  life-work  not  for  one, 
but  for  many.  In  another  place  analyses  of  several 
Greek  melodies  and  Gregorian  chants  will  be  pre- 
sented. Certain  types  of  music  are  spoken  of  by 
historians  and  theorists  as  music  without  harmony 
and  music  without  rhythm.  As  I  have  said  and 
shall  reiterate  over  and  over  again,  melody  without 
harmony  and  melody  without  rhythm  never  existed. 
The  concomitant  harmony  of  melody  being  self- 
assertive  and  its  reports  being  common  it  follows 
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that  every  melody  ancient  or  modem  is  the  messen- 
ger of  common  harmonic  reports.  The  rh}rthm  of 
ancient  melodies  may  be  traced  in  all  cases  where  the 
melody  is  accompanied  by  a  text,  for  the  alternating 
syllabic  accents  of  the  text  discover  the  heavy  recur- 
ring accents  which  are  at  once  the  measure-accents 
and  the  efficient  accents  of  regnant  harmony.  In 
harmonizing  the  melodies  of  antiquity  the  selection 
of  chords  should  be  made  to  conform  with  the 
concomitant  harmonies  which  each  such  melody  itself 
asserts.  Harmonizations  so  selected  would  emphasize 
and  enhance  rather  than  distort  and  destroy  tiie  true 
nature,  beauty  and  effect  of  such  melodies,  would 
strengthen  raUier  than  weaken  them,  and  would  cir* 
cumvent  the  personal  equation.  Original  harmony 
in  one  voice  therefore  not  only  empowers  us  to  per- 
ceive the  concomitant  harmonies  of  a  Greek  melody 
and  Gregorian  chant,  but  empowers  us  to  feel  a  Greek 
melody  as  the  Greeks  felt  it,  to  feel  a  Gr^orian  chant 
as  Gregory  himself  felt  it. 

41.    Musical  Moments.    Power  and  Originality 

of  MtLsic 

While  thinking,  expressing  or  listening  to  music 
as  we  proceed  rhythmically  from  tone  to  tone,  from 
moment  to  moment,  the  inner  consciousness  unites 
with,  our  whole  being  is  merged  in  the  flight  of  time 
itself;  self-consciousness  is  annihilated,  the  spirit  is 
liberated,  our  self-surrender  is  complete.  During 
these  musical  moments  we  are  dominated  and  swept 
onward  by  music's  elemental  forces  and  shaping 
principle;  we  are  ever  in  the  present,  ruyw — here^ 
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now — here.  Now  denotes  time  (rhythm),  here  denotes 
space  (harmony) :  now — here  connotes  composite  form 
and  relation  in  time  and  space,  the  united  harmonies 
of  rhythm  and  tone,  the  musical  moment.  This 
complete  obliteration  from  consciousness  of  all  other 
ideas  and  mental  processes,  this  enthralling  concen- 
tration of  the  attending  inner  consciousness  upon 
the  musical  moment,  the  ever  present^  is  the  secret 
of  music's  great,  perhaps  greatest,  power.  Whatever 
else  this  power  nmy  be,  at  bottom  it  is  elemental,  it 
inheres  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  music,  a 
field  of  investigation  far  from  being  exhausted,  the 
only  field  free  from  speculation  and  open  to  scientific 
accuracy  of  observation.  The  true  and  the  beautiful 
are  rooted  in,  spring  from  and  are  shaped  by  these 
elements  and  principles,  their  power  is  primarily  due 
to  this  elemental  power,  they  are  vague  and  myste- 
rious in  themselves  yet  nothing  could  be  more  real 
and  potent.  At  least  we  know  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  fiesthetic  power  of  music  must  ever  remain 
limited  to  what  we  can  learn  from  its  elemental 
power.  Alike  spell-bound,  liberated  and  uplifted  by 
this  great  power  of  the  musical  moment  are  the 
producing  composer,  the  reproducing  artist  and  the 
contemplating  listener.  The  psychology  of  the  pro- 
ducing composer  is  eloquently  set  forth  by  Wagner 
in  his  essay  on  Beethoven.  The  musical  moment 
of  the  artist  and  listener  will  be  considered  pres- 
ently. 

In  the  universe  of  one  rhythm  struggling  for  and 
maintaining  one  equilibrium  or  harmony  each  motion 
and  moment  are  parts  of  a  correlated  and  equili- 
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brating  whole.  Each  moment  in  the  short  space  of 
a  single  human  life  is  a  rhythmic  moment  accentuat- 
ing the  individual  struggle  for  physical,  mental,  social 
and  spiritual  equilibrium  or  harmony.  When  we 
consider  that  music  is  the  direct  language  of  equili- 
brium or  harmony,  and  that  it  directly  presents  the 
universal  message  of  all  the  arts,  we  can  no  longer 
regard  its  universal  power  as  a  mystery  not  to  be 
penetrated  and  wholly  insoluble.  What  choice  or 
will  has  man  to  resist  universal  energy,  rhythm  and 
equilibrium,  universal  form  and  principle  of  form, 
all  of  which  underlie,  are  blended  and  idealized  in 
music?  I  have  pronounced  music  to  be  the  only 
universal  and  only  purely  spiritual  language,  but  it 
is  more;  it  is  the  language  of  liberty  and  freedom,  it 
is  a  complete  whole  to  which  nothing  can  be  added, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  token  away.  Can  you 
add  anythmg  to  or  take  anj^hing  from  a  tone,  is  not 
a  tone  complete  in  itself?  Music's  elemental  power 
to  absorb  the  whole  attention  and  to  annul  all  the 
ordinary  conscious  activities  of  thought  and  volition 
is  due  more  to  tone  than  to  rhythm.  Musical 
rhythm  iper  ae  does  not  possess  this  power.  Why? 
Because  we  are  so  pervaded  with  this  law  of  motion 
that  we  spontaneously  take  up  an  initial  rh}rthm, 
remember  it,  repeat  it,  and  therefore  anticipate  it 
without  conscious  effort  of  attention,  in  a  word,  with- 
out knowing  it.  With  tap  of  hand  or  foot  we  often 
unconsciously  take  up  any  pronounced  rhythm  in 
our  environment  and  sharply  mark  the  recurring 
accents  to  which  we  sometimes  hum  an  improvised 
air.     So  fixed  is  the  innate  rhythmic  habit  of  pre- 
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serving  the  equilibrium  from  moment  to  moment, 
so  keen  the  sense  of  keeping  time  or  balance  that  our 
anticipation  of  the  recurring  periods  of  music  is  per- 
fectly definite;  because  we  feed  what  is  coming  we  do 
not  stop  to  think  about  it.  This  is  why  rhythm  per  se 
has  not  the  power  of  concentrating  the  whole  atten- 
tion and  does  not  necessarily  even  attract  the  attention. 
However,  all  this  is  changed  when  tone,  the  living  and 
original  voice  of  music,  unites  with  rhythm;  it  is 
then  that  the  elemental  power  asserts  itself  and  holds 
the  attention.  Each  tone  in  a  musical  series  com- 
mands the  entire  attention;  not  one  progression  or 
resoluticm  if  unperceived  that  does  not  break  the 
thread  of  connection,  that  does  not  mar  our  sense  of 
the  whole..  Let  the  music  be  familiar  or  unfamiliar, 
in  either  case  absolute  attention  upon  each  tone  is  a 
necessity;  the  momentary  relation  of  each  tone  must 
be  felt  by  the  artist  else  he  cannot  express  it,  by  the 
listener  else  he  loses  the  connection.  In  unfamiliar 
music  it  is  obvious  that  the  listener  cannot  anticipate 
progressions  or  even  resolutions,  but  even  in  familiar 
music  where  he  does  anticipate  them,  and  where  he 
anticipates  whole  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
nevertheless,  he  is  compelled  to  rivet  his  attention 
upon  each  tone -moment,  now — ^here,  now — ^here. 
This  rapt  attention  upon  the  musical  moment  is  not 
the  result  of  any  conscious  or  voluntary  eflFort,  it  is  the 
direct  effect  of  music's  elemental  power,  the  power 
of  tone-rhythm.  The  artist  expresses  the  musical 
moment  as  he  feels  it  then  and  there.  He  has  grouped 
the  series  of  moments  in  a  composition  into  motives, 
phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs ;  he  has  correlated  and 
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unified  all  these  parts  into  a  great  whole :  yet  when  he 
produces  his  work  his  consciousness  is  concentrated 
upon  each  tone-moment,  now — ^here,  now — ^here.  It 
is  precisely  because  the  artist  has  conceived  the  whole 
in  all  its  parts,  precisely  because  he  knows  and 
anticipates  each  motive,  phrase,  sentence  and  para- 
graph, that  he  is  able  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  each  moment,  that  he  can  express  then  and 
there  what  he  feels  then  and  there.  Certainly  the 
artist  cannot  express  now  when  he  is  thinking  of  by 
and  by.  Observe  your  pupil  who  while  playing  on 
page  1  is  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  an 
^proachiBg  difficulty  on  page  2.  It  is  plain  that 
the  thought  of  by  and  by  is  effectually  musicidal  to 
the  momentary  expression  of  now.  In  each  tone  of 
a  melody  there  is  a  balance  of  the  united  harmonies 
of  time  (rhjihm)  and  space  (tone)  to  be  perceived, 
which  if  unperceived  then  and  there  are  lost  forever. 
Common  music-feeling  in  which  this  union  of  har- 
monies originated,  whence  it  emanates,  to  which 
it  alone  appeals  and  is  directed,  is  therefore  at  once 
the  originator,  the  transmitter  and  receiver  of  the 
rhythmo-harmonic  voice  of  music,  melody.  The 
psychology  of  music's  elemental  power  presents  an- 
other chapter,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  domain  of  feeling  and 
thought.  Light  rhythm-periods  tend  and  resolve  into 
heavy  rhythm-periods,  which  are  rhythmic  centres 
of  gravity;  dissonances  tend  and  resolve  into  conso- 
nances, which  are  harmonic  centres  of  gravity :  in  both, 
this  tendency  to  resolve  is  attraction  into  equilibrium. 
Having  thus  roughly  explained  music's  elemental 
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power  as  concentrated  in  the  musical  moment  we  will 
next  briefly  consider  music's  originality  and  unique 
position  as  an  art. 

Tone  has  just  been  described  as  a  complete  whole 
to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  away.  Tone  is  unique,  therefore 
original;  there  is  nothing  like  it  or  comparable  to  it 
in  the  entire  realm  of  expression  in  which  it  has  but 
one  rival,  speech.  But  the  spoken  word  describes, 
defines,  voices  something  not  itself  and  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  while  tone  directly  voices  itself,  only  itself, 
and  is  at  once  both  means  and  end.  Again,  the 
spoken  word  has  a  specific  meaning,  a  meaning  put 
into  it,  while  tone  has  a  universal  meaning,  a  meaning 
not  put  in  but  inherent,  which  is  harmony.  Tone  is 
directly  presentative;  tone-language  presents  itself  and 
nothing  else;  it  does  not  and  cannot  represent  or 
misrepresent,  nor  can  it  be  represented  in  artificial 
substances  or  forms.  Music  is  idea  in  tones,  no 
more,  no  less.  Tone-rhythm  embodies  and  presents 
the  music-idea,  nothing  else.  When  we  contem- 
plate music  we  contemplate  the  reality,  the  thing 
itself,  music.  A  statue  or  portrait  of  a  man  is  a 
statue  or  a  portrait,  but  not  the  reality,  the  thing 
itself,  a  man.  Tone-rhythm  is  substance  and  form 
in  one.  Substance  and  form  of  what?  Of  the 
music-idea,  which  is  melody,  the  composite  of  rhythm 
and  harmony.  Unlike  the  substances  which  the 
other  arts  change  from  their  original  form  into  some- 
thing else,  into  a  building,  a  statue,  a  painting,  the 
substance  of  music  permanently  preserves  its  original 
form,  is  immutable,  cannot  be  shaped  into  anything 
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but  music.  The  subject  of  music  or  the  music-idea 
is  always  melody,  the  substance  and  form  of  music 
is  always  tone-rhythm,  therefore  in  music  the  subject 
and  the  substance  are  not  only  always  united,  but 
neither  exists  independently  of  the  other,  the  two 
cannot  be  sundered.  Great  and  greatest  music  re- 
quires no  fuller  titles  than  Melody  in  A,  Sonata  in  B, 
Symphony  in  C.  This  perfect  union  and  insepara- 
bility of  subject,  substance  and  form  in  the  music-idea 
or  melody  which  directly  presents  itself  and  which 
cannot  present  somethuig  not  itself,  at  once  points 
out  the  originality  of  music,  its  unique  position  as  an 
art  and  distinguishes  music  from  the  other  arts.  I 
have  just  defined  music  as  idea  in  tone.  More  wide- 
spread than  one  might  suppose  is  the  narrow  view 
which  limits  the  idea  to  that  which  can  be  expressed 
in  words.  Were  this  true  the  inner  psychical  world 
of  ideas  would  be  deprived  of  much  besides  music. 
An  idea  is  that  which  conveys  complete  sense  to  the 
mind  no  matter  what  its  peculiar  form  or  vehicle  may 
be,  no  matter  what  sense  or  combination  of  senses  it 
appeals  to.  The  mind's  wealth  of  ideas  is  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  forms  or  vehicles  in  which  to 
embody  and  express  ideas,  and  no  one  form  of  idea 
has  a  perfect  equivalent  in  any  other  form.  There 
is  no  equivalent  in  words  for  an  idea  in  tones  and  vice 
versa.  A  beautiful  melody  is  a  perfect  idea  in  tones 
just  as  a  beautiful  poem  is  a  perfect  idea  m  words. 
Each  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  the  one  no  more  so  than 
the  other,  perfection  being  absolute  and  not  relative. 
We  may  compare  the  psychology  of  the  two  ideas  and 
their  relative  power,  not  their  truth  and  beauty,  for 
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the  true  and  the  beautiful  are  ever  perfect.  How 
vain,  hopeless,  even  absurd  is  the  seeking  of  equivalent 
ideas  in  words  for  ideas  in  tones. 

The  language  of  tones  alone  completely  voices  and 
harmonizes  the  composite  inner  experience;  it  is  the 
inner  world  of  harmony  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  outer  world  which  it  mirrors,  it  is  therefore  a 
whole;  universal  harmony  is  its  essential  message, 
universal  harmonization  of  mankind  is  its  essential 
purpose  and  function.  The  composite  inner  experi- 
ence with  its  infinitesimal  number  of  elements  is 
summed  up  in  the  momentary  mood  (Stimmung),  and 
the  most  we  can  say  of  the  ever  changing  mood  is  that 
it  is  now  brighter,  now  darker,  or  now  lighter,  now 
heavier;  that  it  varies  in  the  individual  and  is  not 
the  same  in  any  two  individuals.  Music  attunes  the 
momentary  mood  of  one,  of  all;  here  lies  its  power, 
the  power  of  the  musical  moment.  All  the  other  arts 
share  in  the  universal  message  and  purpose,  but  no 
one  or  combination  of  them  so  pervade  the  inner  life, 
exert  so  great  a  power  or  occupy  so  unique  a  position 
in  the  art-hierarchy  as  does  music.  In  the  drama  we 
note  that  the  other  arts  merge  into,  aid  and  strengthen 
each  other  in  accomplishing  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  drama  which  first  of  all  is  pure  illusion.  But 
music  being  a  whole  and  complete  in  itself  does  not 
and  cannot  merge  with,  be  aided  and  strengthened  by 
the  other  arts.  The  drama  is  illusion,  music  is  reality ; 
the  drama  represents,  music  presents.  Drama  and 
music  are  therefore  antitheses,  each  is  most  potent  by 
itself,  each  antagonizes  and  disturbs  the  other  when 
the  two  are  associated,  as  in  the  music-drama.     For 
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these  reasons  in  the  main  the  music-drama  is  a  work  of 
hybrid  not  of  pure  art.  Whenever  and  wherever  music 
presents  itself  it  attracts  and  dominates  the  attention. 
In  all  its  associations  with  other  arts  music  refuses  to 
play  a  second  part  and  never  does.  The  composers 
of  songs,  cantatas  and  operas  are  great  and  greatest 
only  when  and  where  their  music  is  great  and  greatest 
Music-contemplation  is  disturbed  in  the  opera  by  the 
presence  of  scene  and  action,  in  the  cantata  by  the 
implied  scene  and  action  which  the  imagination  must 
supply.  Words  expressive  of  pure  sentiment  alone 
blend  harmoniously  with  music,  and  when  distinctly 
rendered  do  not  disturb  music-contemplation,  where- 
fore as  a  work  of  art  the  song  is  purer  than  either 
cantata  or  opera.  Such  hybrid  art-creations,  while 
they  are  justifiable,  exert  immense  power  and  may 
even  be  called  great,  nevertheless  as  works  of  art 
they  are  not  pure.  As  a  matter  of  course  absolute 
music  is  the  most  pure  and  potent  music.  Pure 
enjoyment  in  music-contemplation  is  grounded  and 
dependent  on  anticipation,  that  is,  on  familiarity  with  a 
composition.  The  greater  this  familiarity  the  greater 
our  enjoyment,  the  keener  our  anticipation  of  each 
musical  moment;  it  is  then  that  we  yield  ourselves 
completely  to  the  power  of  the  musical  moment.  The 
unfamiliar  conduces  to  another  species  of  enjoyment 
during  which  the  mind  maintains  the  attitude  of 
interrogation  as  what  next?  but  this  is  not  the  true 
mental  attitude  of  complete  receptivity  and  pure 
enjoyment  Every  public  performance  demonstrates 
that  the  familiar  is  most  enjoyed,  wherefore  two  thirds 
of  a  programme  should  be  made  up  of  familiar  com- 
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positions.  Great  music  and  the  great  scenes  of 
nature  affect  us  similarly.  Both  stir  us  to  the  core 
and  pervade  us  with  the  sense  of  infinity.  In  the 
contemplation  of  either  we  enjoy,  absorb  and  are 
benefited,  each  according  to  individual  capacity  and 
receptivity,  just  so  much,  no  more,  no  less. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  elemental  power,  its  complete- 
ness in  and  by  itself,  the  universality  of  its  message 
and  function,  the  indissoluble  unity  of  its  subject, 
substance  and  form  in  melody,  it  is  futile  to  compare 
music  with  the  other  arts.  Architecture  is  often 
chosen  for  this  purpose  of  comparison  because  like 
music  it  is  a  presentative  art,  and  certain  analogies  are 
traced  in  its  static  rh}ihms  and  harmonies  and  the 
mobile  rhythms  and  harmonies  of  music.  ''Archi- 
tecture is  frozen  music,"  is  a  frequent  quotation.  If 
there  must  be  comparisons  let  them  be  sought  in  the 
myriad  recorded  and  mobile  rhythms  and  harmonies 
of  nature  and  not  in  the  other  arts,  whose  subjects 
are  too  specific  and  definite  and  fix  the  attention 
upon  the  same  single  idea  or  group  of  ideas,  thus 
directing  thought  and  feeling  into  the  same  definite 
channels.  There  is  however  a  broad  common  ground 
which  music  shares  with  all  the  arts.  Each  art,  music 
included,  has  its  peculiar  form  or  vehicle  of  expression 
in  which  each  in  its  own  way  embodies  human  thought 
and  feeling.  All  art  is  self-expression,  and  every  art- 
work springs  from  the  imagination.  But  the  building, 
statue,  painting  which  we  behold  are  finished  per- 
formances ;  each  stands  before  us  in  its  entirety ;  each 
has  been  produced  once  for  all  time;  each  time  we 
look  at  it  we  behold  the  same  performance;  each  such 
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work  may  be  contemplated  at  leisure;  we  may 
observe  its  points  in  any  order  we  please  and  may 
discuss  them  with  a  companion  without  disturbing 
the  moments  of  contemplation.  None  of  these  par- 
ticulars apply  to  music.  The  composer's  original  and 
finished  creation  is  a  book  of  symbols  comparable  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect.  True 
the  musician  may  read  the  book  and  hear  the  music 
in  the  way  that  Carlyle  preferred  to  see  plays,  "in 
the  theatre  under  my  hat.**  But  the  music-work  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  listener  must  be  performed, 
not  reproduced,  but  actually  and  audibly  produced; 
each  and  every  hearing  involves  a  fresh  and  indepen- 
dent production.  No  artist,  no  conductor  can  exactly 
duplicate  a  previous  production;  each  is  new,  indi- 
vidual. A  music-work  is  produced  then  and  there 
and  contemplated  then  and  there  on  the  spot;  now 
it  begins,  now  it  is  ended  and  ended  forever,  it  has 
passed  into  eternity  along  with  the  moments  during 
which  it  held  artist  and  listener  united  by  its  magical 
spell,  a  mere  evanescing  memory  to  look  back  upon 
and  talk  about.  Not  only  are  the  moments  of  pro- 
duction and  contemplation  concurrent,  not  only  do 
they  begin  and  end  together,  but  they  concentrate  the 
attention  of  both  artist  and  listener  upon  one  and  the 
same  idea;  their  duration  is  prescribed  and  limited; 
there  is  no  looking  backward  until  the  final  harmony 
has  ceased  to  vibrate.  Artist,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine 
which  is  the  greatest,  your  responsibility,  your  power, 
or  your  privil^e.  Your  responsibility  is  great,  stand- 
ing as  you  do  between  the  masters  whose  creations  it 
is  your  power  and  privilege  to  recreate  and  your 
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fellow  man  to  whom  you  interpret  these  creations. 
Your  responsibility  to  the  master-genius  is  twofold: 
first  of  all,  because  the  message  of  music  is  universal ; 
next,  because  the  universal  message  embodied  in 
great  music  is  the  quintessence  of  an  intend  portion 
of  its  creator's  inner  life,  of  his  experience  of  universal 
experience,  for  which  he  demands  a  corresponding 
int^ral  portion  of  your  inner  life  and  experience,  — 
life  for  life,  heart-beat  for  heart-beat,  a  whole  for  a 
whole,  and  all  this  for  each  and  every  performance. 
Your  responsibility  is  not  lessened  in  that  your 
performance  is  not  handed  down  to  posterity  like 
a  building,  statue  and  painting  for  deliberate  con- 
templation and  for  critical  essay  and  assay.  Yours  is 
but  a  moment,  a  unique  moment  in  infinite  time; 
yours  is  a  unique  power  and  privil^e  exerted  at  the 
musical  moment  when  your  heart-beat  is  merged 
with  the  heart-beat  of  hundreds,  even  thousands  of 
your  fellow  men  in  one  harmonious  rhythm,  "im 
Ganzen,  Guten,  Schoenen."  Worthy  are  those  who 
do  not  shirk  the  responsibility,  who  do  not  abuse  the 
power  and  the  privilege. 

42.    Svbrhythm  and  Rhythm-Expansion.    Music's 

Classic  Form 

The  term  period  here  used  only  in  connection  with 
rhythm  applies  to  rhjihm-waves  of  every  form  and 
length.  There  are  beat-periods,  subbeat-periods, 
measure-periods,  periods  of  two  and  four  measures,  of 
three  and  six,  of  eight  and  twelve  measures,  and  so  on. 
A  beat-period  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into 
shorter  and  shorter  waves  or  periods;  a  measure- 
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period  may  be  expanded  into  longer  and  longer  waves 
or  periods  and  the  form  of  a  wave  or  period  may  be 
regular  or  irregular  while  every  form  is  reducible  into 
the  elementary  rhythm-numbers  2  and  S.  Equili- 
brium,  the  shaping  principle,  requires  a  wave  of  one 
length  to  be  followed  and  balanced  by  another  wave 
of  the  same  length,  A  long  period  or  great  wave  is  a 
balanced  composite  of  successively  shorter  and  shorter 
balanced  periods  or  waves  whose  relative  lengths  and 
intensities  are  equal  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  each  being  relative  to  that  of 
all  the  others  in  the  balanced  whole  in  accordance 
with  the  inherent  principle  of  form.  Among  all  these 
waves  or  periods  there  is  one  which  is  at  once  the 
characteristic  and  fundamental  rhythm  inherent  in 
and  reported  by  every  phrase  of  melody.  This 
foundation-period,  the  predominating  and  character- 
istic pulse  of  music-thought  and  feeling  I  name  the 
svbrhythm.  The  symbol  of  the  subrhythm  is  the 
measure.  When  two-pulse  the  subrhythm  is  written 
in  dual  measure;  when  ttiree-pulse,  in  triple  measure. 
The  subrhythm  is  the  tiling  itself,  the  basic  rhythm- 
idea,  while  the  measure  is  only  its  symbol.  Since 
the  names  of  things  and  those  of  their  symbols  are  not 
interchangeable,  and  since  we  possess  no  term  for 
what  is  here  designated  as  subrh}rthm,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  add  this  term  to  our  overstocked  nomenclature. 
Periods  shorter  than  the  subrhythm  play  upon  the 
subrhythm,  they  present  the  play  of  rhythm  upon 
rhythm.  Periods  longer  than  the  subrhythm  are  ex- 
pansions of  the  subrhythm  first  into  phrases,  next 
into  groups  of  phrases,  next  into  groups  of  groups  of 
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plitues.    In  the  {oOowing  ilhiitntioii  Ui«  torna  td 
■11  the  pcxiodi  am  duiL 


In  their  relative  order  from  shorter  to  longer  the 
above  wave-lines  indicate  respectively  beat-periods, 
measure-periods  (subrhythm),  two-measure  periods, 
four-measure  periods,  lastly  the  whole  or  eight-meas- 
ure period.  Just  as  each  shorter  period  is  balanced 
by  another  of  the  same  length,  just  so  the  larger  eight- 
I  measure  period  requires  another  eight-measure  period 
j  in  order  to  effect  a  balance.  Thus  the  repetition  of 
/  the  eight-measure  period  produces  a  still  greater  wave 
,'  or  period  of  sixteen  measures.  The  possibilities  of 
rhythmic  expansion  are  alone  limited  by  the  percep- 
tive and  conceptive  faculties.  Although  our  example 
presents  the  simplest  form  of  rhythm  it  suffices  to 
illustrate  the  subrhythm  and  its  expansion.  On  the 
line  of  least  resistance  the  repetition  of  an  initial 
subrhythm  is  spontaneous;  however,  it  is  an  error  to 
speak  of  repetition  as  a  principle  of  form,  since  it  but 
superficially  describes  the  operation  of  the  actual  prin- 
ciple, equilibrium.  The  regular  alternations  and  repe- 
titions of  periods  long  and  short  are  plainly  due  to  the 
cardinal  shaping  principle,  equilibrium,  which  is  the 
vera  caiu$a  of  balanced  motion  and  rhythmic  unity. 
Appearing  in  the  above  exam^Je  are  the  numbers 
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2,  4,  8  and  16,  namely,  groups  of  two  beats,  and  of 
2, 4, 8  and  16  measures.  All  these  numbers  reappear 
in  the  potential  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  one  or 
both  of  the  subrhythmic  periods  or  beats  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

U    f  \s.  S  \i  £  \i  II*. 

Thus  we  observe  on  one  hand  the  expansion,  on 
the  other  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  sub- 
rhythm,  the  latter  being  illustrative  of  what  I  have 
just  called  the  play  of  rhythm  upon  the  subrhythm. 
This  play  of  rhythmic  thought  upon  the  subrhythmic 
periods  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  list  of 
rhythms  potential  in  a  single  period  of  the  subrhythm. 

1.  r 

4.  cjy  «  [/  q  or  1  y 

7.    Cy     or 


a  £J-  or    £_fq    or    q^'cr    qfq 

Students  after  working  out  this  list  resulting  from 
the  division  of  a  quarter-note  will  find  it  profitable 
to  work  out  other  lists  headed  by  notes  of  other 
denominations,  as  ^  ,  f  ,  p  .    Each  of  the  four  result- 


\ 


s 
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iDg  lists  will  present  the  same  series  of  rhythms  and 
each  individual  rhythm  will  appear  in  another  set  of 
s^nbols  thus:  — 

1.  -  r  r  5 

2.  r    r      r     r 
3-  r  r  r      l/  r      •"•  ^      " 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

This  work  may  be  supplemented  by  four  other 
lists  in  which  the  unit  is  divided  into  three  parts  as 
follows :  — 

1.    ^-  f  f  f 

a.  r  r  r     r  r  r     lxj 
3^  r  r  r  r     un     is  r  r     _ 

etc  etc.  etc  dcT 

Such  rhythmic  work  will  cultivate  alertness  of  obser- 
vation and  is  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  How 
to  pursue  and  apply  such  work  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  teacher  and  student. 

In  its  diversity  of  rhythmic  forms,  its  play  of 
rhythm  upon  rhythm,  its  inexhaustible  combina- 
tions, mixtures  and  groupings  of  the  most  diverse 
rhythms,  music  has  only  one  rival,  nature.  Although 
from  the  view-point  of  evolution  mensural  music  is 
but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  although  our  historians 
speak  of  much  of  the  ante-metrical  music  as  music 
without  rhythm,  nevertheless  when  we  consider  that 
all  motion  is  rhythm,  and  that  all  form  is  rhythmic 
form  shaped  by  equilibrium,  it  follows  that  rhythm- 
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less  music  is  inconceivable  and  never  existed.  That 
it  never  did  exist,  and  that  tone  and  rhythm  have 
never  been  separated  in  music,  has  been  demon- 
strated and  proved  in  precedent  chapters  of  this 
book  by  the  truth  that  the  original  form  and  rela- 
tion of  tone,  namely,  consonance  and  dissonance  in 
one  voicey  had  their  genesis  in  the  stable  and  unstable 
equilibrating  periods  of  rhythm.  This  indissoluble 
union  of  rhythm  and  tone  took  place  not  by  any 
voluntary  effort  of  man,  but  under  the  impidse  of 
inherent  laws.  The  high  degree  of  rhythmic  com- 
plexity attained  in  primitive  music  is  a  familiar  fact 
of  history.  The  rhythm  of  primitive  chants  and  songs 
unaccompanied  by  instruments  was  emphasized  by 
words  or  gestures  or  both  together,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  instruments  the  rhythmic  emphasis  was 
further  intensified  by  drum,  pipe  and  string.  In  all 
this  musical  exercise,  the  results  of  which  must  have 
been  very  crude  in  its  early  stages,  common  feeling  of 
rhythmic  sound  was  its  common  guide,  while  pleasure 
in  and  love  of  rhythmic  sound  were  its  common 
stimuli.  Moreover,  this  exercise  in  its  early  stages 
was  marked  by  an  instinctive  and  unconscious 
obedience  to  inherent  and  unwritten  laws,  not  so 
difficult  to  be  sure  as  conscious  obedience  to  written 
laws.  The  effect  of  this  pleasure-gratifying  and  un- 
conscious law-abiding  exercise  of  the  music-sense  was 
the  slow  dawning  and  developing  of  that  keen  and 
accurate  perception  which  is  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  music,  the  evolution  of  perception 
being  the  road  upon  which  all  knowledge  has  been 
gained.     This  pleasure-gratifying  and  law-abiding 
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eietdse  in  rhythmic  sound  on  the  road  to  true  per- 
ception is  traceable  throughout  music's  development. 
The  stoiy  of  the  development  of  pure  instrumental 
music  is  not  long  in  telling.  The  primitive  woods- 
man beat  upon  a  hoUow  tree-trunk  and  the  sound 
pleased  him;  the  primitive  shepherd  blew  into  a 
reed  and  the  sound  pleased  him;  the  primitive  war- 
rior twanged  his  bowstring  and  the  sound  pleased 
him.  Because  the  sound  (deased  woodsman,  shep- 
herd and  warrior  they  kept  on  beating,  blowing  and 
twanging,  man  has  kept  on  beating,  blowing  and 
twanging  ever  since,  does  so  to-day,  and  promises  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  In  the  hollow  tree-tnmk  the  prime- 
val woodsman  discovered  the  prindide  of  Che  drum, 
in  the  reed  the  shepherd  that  of  the  wind-instrument, 
in  the  bowstring  the  warrior  that  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ment All  sorts  of  drums,  pipes  and  stringed  instru- 
ments in  all  sorts  of  shapes  were  fashioned  out  of  all 
sorts  of  materials  favoring  the  principle  of  each  class. 
Steadily  advancing  perception,  selection,  craft  and 
art  gradually  employed  and  combined  the  best  mate- 
rials, discovered  and  produced  new  materials,  modified 
and  improved  shapes,  added  new  principles  such  as 
stroke  of  bow  and  blow  of  hammer  on  string,  im- 
proved and  perfected  many  old  instruments,  discarded 
many  others  and  invented  new  ones.  And  all  this  was 
accomplished  under  the  impulse  of  steadily  evolving 
music-feeling  and  music-art  in  fulfilment  of  inherent 
laws  and  principles.  Result:  the  modem  orchestra 
with  its  choirs  of  perfected  instruments,  the  great 
organ,  the  pianoforte  and  their  respective  literatures. 
The  basic  group-numbers  of  rhytiims  being  2  and  3, 
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it  follows  that  theformsof  music-rhythms  are  as  diverse 
as  are  the  regular  and  irregular  combinations  of  these 
elementary  group-numbers,  first  in  the  subrhythm^next 
in  the  potential  subdivisions  and  expansions  of  all  the 
potential  subrhythms,  which  is  to  say  that  the  diver- 
sity of  music-rhythms  is  limitless.  The  classification 
of  music-rhythms  is  roughly  outlined  under  the  four 
following  heads:  — 

I.    Simple  groups  of  2.  *  Simple  groups  of  3. 
II.    Compound  groups  of  2.     Compound  groups 
of  3. 

III.  Mixed  groups  of  2  and  3,  as  5,  7,  10,  11,  etc. 

IV.  Simultaneous  groups  of  i  and  3,  and  of  their 

compounds  and  mixtures. 
The  forms  of  I  and  II  are  regular;  those  of  III 
and  IV  irregular.  It  is  possible,  though  rare,  that  the 
subrhythmic  periods  and  all  the  shorter  and  longer 
periods  resulting  from  the  division  and  expansion  of 
the  subrhythm  may  be  regular  throughout.  But  what 
should  be  emphasized  here  is  the  fact  that  while  a 
subrhythm  may  be  regular  its  shorter  and  longer 
periods  may  present  many  irregular  forms,  and  con- 
versely,  while  the  subrhythm  may  be  irregular  its 
shorter  and  longer  periods  may  present  many  regular 
forms.  This  great  variety  of  potential  subrhythmic 
forms,  the  limitless  possibilities  of  their  division  and 
expansion,  the  commingling  and  concurrence  of  regu- 
lar and  irr^ular  forms,  the  infinite  possibilities  in 
multi-voice  music  of  the  interplay  of  rhythms,  not 
only  of  one  rhythm  on  another  but  of  rhythms  upon 
rhythms,  all  this  plainly  intimates  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  music-rhythm. 
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The  subrhythm,  the  written  form  of  which  is  the 
measure,  is  named  by  the  number  and  length  of  its 
periods,  therefore  by  its  measure  or  metre.  The  sub- 
rhythmic  period  is  a  beat  of  the  measure.  The 
measure  of  subrhythms  may  be  simple  dual  or  triple, 
compound  dual  or  triple,  mixed  dual  or  mixed  triple, 
that  is  to  say,  the  measure  may  contain  2  or  3  or  4  or  5 
or  6  or  7  beats.  The  measure  of  five  beats  is  mixed 
dual  because  5  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  namely, 

2  +  3  or  3  +  2.  The  measure  of  7  beats  is  mixed 
triple  because  7  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  namely, 

3  +  2  + 2,  2+3  +  2,  or  2  +  2+ 3.  The  length 
of  a  subrhythmic  period  is  named  by  that  of  the  beat 
of  a  measure  and  may  be  a  J  or  j  or  n  or  fc  ;  it  may 

also  be   a  J  ,    J  ,    J^  or    fc.     Hence  the  various 

indices  of  the  measure  of  subrhythms  as  §,  §,  S,  |,  and 
so  on.  The  above  dotted  notes  are  suggested  as 
measure  units  and  may  be  marked  in  the  measure- 
index  by  a  corresponding  dot  after  the  number 
indicating  the  unit  as  |^  instead  of  2,  4.  instead  of 
8,  1.  instead  of  4,  |,  instead  of  §>  1.  instead  of  ^^,  etc. 
All  this  but  suggests  the  possibilities  of  diverse  sub- 
rhythmic  forms,  while  those  of  the  subdivisions  and 
expansions  of  those  subrhythms  must  needs  be  left 
to  the  suggestion  and  imagination  of  readers  and 
composers. 

Music  has  another  resource  for  variety  of  rhythms 
in  another  mode  of  division  peculiar  to  itself.  I  allude 
to  the  division  of  a  unit  into  three  parts  or  triplets  as 

o  into  o  o  O'i  o into  m  m  •^  m  into  p   *p  my  and  so 
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on.  There  are  yet  other  resources  arising  in  the 
play  of  the  imagination  upon  the  subrhythm;  for 
example,  the  play  of  a  3  on  a  subrhythmie  2,  of  a  5 
and  6  on  a  subrhythmie  4,  and  so  on,  not  to  mention 
the  possibilities  of  new  forms  arising  by  subdivision 
and  expansion  of  these  play-rhythms. 


a)ir  r 


r  r  r 


r  f  c 


u  r  r 


etc. 


i»trr 


t  n  n 


r  r  ff 


rrrrrr 


etc. 


Also  the  play  of  2,  4  and  5  on  a  subrhythmie  3, 
not  to  mention  possible  subdivisions  and  expansions, 
as  follows :  — 


I  f 


r  r 


r  f  r  ^ 


r  r  r  r  r 


etc. 


Next,  an  example  (Chopin  Op.  42)  where  the 
melody  sings  a  2  to  the  subrhythmie  3,  the  former 
dividing  the  accompanying  %ure  into  2x3,  the  latter 
dividing  it  into  3x2,  as  follows:  — 


8 
4 


U±l 


r    r    r 


u 


hrhr 
r    f    f 


etc. 


Next,  an  example  (Schumann  "Des  Abends") 
where  the  melody  sings  3  to  the  subrhythmie  2  (a)) 
and  later  continues  the  same  thing  in  syncopation  as 
at  6). 


a) 


8 


^^' 


h) 


ttc 
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Our  next  ^ounide  illustrates  two  concurrent  melo- 
dies, the  subrhythm  of  one  of  which  is  S  or  ^,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  |. 


g«d2  J 


r    r 


r      r 


r      u 


r    r 


r  r    5 


r  r 


Tosumup:  Below  are  the  five  forms  of 
periods. 

TWOB 


VJ  M  [  ;r)  I 


itaiy 


THREES 


Ughi    Ughi    heavy 


light    heavy    Ughi 


heavy    UgfU    tight 


Any  of  these  forms  may  be  the  subrhythmic  period 
of,  may  appear  in  the  smaller  and  larger  periods  of 
the  subrhythmic  divisions  and  expansions.  In  any 
period  the  above  forms  may  be  simple,  compound  or 
mixed.  In  simultaneous  rhythms  the  possible  concur- 
rences of  twos  and  threes,  tiieir  compounds  and  mix- 
tures are  simply  endless.  A  single  larger  period  of 
simultaneous  rhythms  may  combine  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  regular  and  irr^ular  forms.  No  single  music- 
work  is  so  rich  in  variety  of  rhythms  as  Bach's  "  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord."  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the 
former  notably  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  subrhythm, 
the  latter  in  both  the  subdivision  and  expansion  of  the 
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subrhythm,  present  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  More 
complex  rhythms  of  the  classes  III  and  IV  appear 
in  profusion  in  the  works  of  Berlioz,  Liszt  and 
Wagner,  of  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Brahms,  of 
Tschaikowsky,  Strauss  and  others.  Music's  struc- 
tural development  has  followed  the  natural  law  by 
which  forms  proceed  from  simple  to  complex,  from 
regular  to  irregular,  from  homogeneity  to  hetero- 
geneity. Music-rhythms  are  boundless  as  thought, 
imagination  and  expression;  they  are  however  the 
shapes  of  music-thought  itself  and  are  not  to  be 
viewed  and  treated  as  moulds  into  which  composers 
shape  music-thoughts  as  caterers  shape  cakes  and  ices. 
Music-thought  and  imagination  shape  tone-rhythm 
and  necessarily  obey  and  fulfil  the  law  of  being  inher- 
ent in  tone-rhythm.  Melody,  the  composite  of  the 
two  elements  rhythm  and  harmony,  the  flower  of 
music  and  the  essential  form  of  the  music-muse,  has 
undergone  great  structural  changes  and  will  undergo 
other  changes  as  the  evolving  music-muse  may  require. 
Greatly  as  old  and  modem  melodies  differ  in  structure 
yet  they  all  obey  and  fulfil  the  shaping  principle  of 
tone-rhythm  and  they  are  all  based  upon  a  common 
structural  unit,  namely,  the  phrase.  The  phrase 
appears  everywhere,  in  bird-song,  in  folk-song,  in 
the  melodies  of  all  composers.  Differences  in  struc- 
ture lie  first  of  all  in  the  form  and  next  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  phrase.  The  phrase  as  presented  by 
self-developed  melody  in  a  state  of  nature  is  one  thing 
while  the  phrase  as  developed  in  the  creations  of 
music-art  is  quite  another  matter,  although  both  are 
links  in  a  chain  of  continuous  evolution.    In  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  shaping  principle  of  equilibrium  the  first 
great  end  and  aim  in  melody's  self-development  was 
perfect  symmetry,  and  this  meant  perfect  simplicity 
of  form.  In  a  state  of  nature  and  under  conditions 
of  complete  freedom  to  bud  and  Uossom  into  perfect 
form  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  being,  melody 
attained  this  end  and  aim  in  the  folk-danoe  and 
folk-song  in  which  it  directly  and  spontaneously  voiced 
the  soul  of  the  people.  This  pofect  form  of  ideal 
beauty  attained  by  melody  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
nothing  short  of  wonderful.  In  melody's  structural 
development  its  two  elements  rhythm  and  harmony 
have  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  and  have 
played  an  equipollent  part  The  simple  symmetrical 
melody  arose  under  the  predominating  influence  of 
rhythm  at  a  time  when  harmony  was  little  developed 
and  the  chord  unknown.  On  the  other  hand*  the 
more  complex  structures  of  modem  melodies  have 
arisen  under  the  predominating  influence  of  melody's 
rapidly  developing  element  of  harmony.  But  nothing 
could  be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  view  that  in 
modem  music  melody  has  been  supplanted  and  super- 
seded by  harmony.  Melody  being  the  raison  (Tetre 
of  harmony  could  not  be  supplanted  by  one  of  its 
elements.  I  repeat:  no  melody,  no  harmony;  no 
melody,  no  idea ;  no  melody,  no  music.  From  first  to 
last  music  is  melody  and  all  composers  are  melodists. 
In  fulfilment  of  the  shaping  principle  of  equili- 
brium short  and  simple  tone-rhythms  expanded  into 
symmetrical  phrases,  and  these  phrases  then  ex- 
panded into  the  symmetrical  folk-melody.  This  reg- 
ular expansion  of  the  subrhythm  into  larger  and 
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larger  symmetrical  periods  lay  in  the  rhythmic  nature 
of  things.  Melody  in  a  state  of  nature  could  develop 
no  further  and  was  ripe  for  greater  things,  was  ready 
to  enter  the  realm  of  fine  art,  ^^  the  paradise  and  play- 
ground of  the  human  spirit."  Melody  did  enter  into 
this  domain  of  constructive  thought  and  imagination 
and  the  classic  form  of  music  took  root.  Regular 
symmetries  in  smaller  parts  and  wholes  naturally  led 
to  regular  symmetries  in  larger  parts  and  wholes. 
Hence  the  classic  sonata  and  symphony,  in  creating 
which  the  old  masters  simply  felt,  obeyed  and  fulfilled 
ihe  shaping  principles  .f  ILhyftrnfc  thought,  leuv- 
ing  it  to  others  to  define  these  principles.  Genius  was 
their  guide  and  law,  art  and  its  universal  message  was 
their  absorbing  end  and  aim.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  these  regular  synmietries  and 
the  prominence  of  the  group-numbers  i  and  4  both  in 
the  germinal  melodies  and  larger  structures.  Are 
not  nature's  most  obvious  rhythms  dual  and  regular, 
has  not  nature  produced  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  in 
fulfilment  of  equilibrium,  do  we  not  walk  on  two  feet 
and  group  our  steps  in  twos  and  fours?  True  our 
modem  composers  have  profited  by  nature's  further 
teaching  that  there  are  countless  irregular  synmietries 
both  in  minute  forms  and  in  large  aggregates  and 
masses,  all  of  which  are  pervaded  and  ruled  by  har- 
mony. But  regular  symmetries  which  in  music  corre- 
spond with  perfect  simplicity  of  form  had  to  come  first 
and  did  come  through  the  influence  of  rhythm,  while 
through  the  influence  of  harmony  have  appeared  those 
irregular  symmetries  in  the  phrases,  melodies  and 
larger  structures  of  modem  music  which  have  been  so 
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unjustly  condemned  as  unfljmmetaJcal  because  they  do 
not  square  with  the  regular  symmetries  of  the  classic 
form.  However,  such  criticisms  as  well  as  the  concep- 
tion of  the  classic  forms  as  conventions  and  models  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to  have  their  origin  in  the  minds 
of  analyst  and  theorist,  who  necessarily  follow  **  limp- 
ing'^ in  the  wake  of  genius.  In  a  pvevious  chapter 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  rhythmic  time  and 
mathematical  time  or  dock-time:  the  former  has  the 
group-pulse  or  accent  which  the  latter  lacks.  The 
aame  distinction  holds  between  rhythmic  and  mathe- 
matical symmetry.  The  regular  symmetries  of  the 
classic  form  are  rhythmic,  not  mathematical,  and 
therefore  the  classic  sonata  and  symphony  are  not 
to  be  likened  to  the  geometrical  patterns  of  Vreadi 
gardens  and  the  regular  squares  of  a  modem  city. 
Symmetry  in  music,  be  it  regular  or  irregular,  is  always 
rhythmic.  When  we  consider  that  rhythm  pervades 
body  and  soul  and  that  we  spontaneously  express  the 
group-pulse  or  accent  in  our  ordinary  bodily  move- 
ments and  speech,  it  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  performers  seem  not  to  know 
what  the  rhythmic  group-pulse  is  and  in  their  per- 
formances so  often  remind  us  of  dock-time. 

The  folk-melody  is  the  bloom  of  ages  upon  ages  of 
evolution,  and  its  perfect  form  of  ideal  beauty  is  one 
of  the  countless  wonders  of  nature.  The  thought 
and  imagination  which  devdoped  this  free-bom 
melody  into  the  perfect  rhythmic  balance  and  unity 
of  the  classic  form,  and  which  is  so  simple  and  naive 
in  Haydn,  so  pure  and  balanced  in  Mozart,  so  great 
and  potent  in  Bach  and  Beethoven,  constitute  the 
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record  of  music's  first  great  wave  of  development  as 
an  art.  The  classic  form  is  not  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  necessary  culmination  of  a  wave  of  psychical 
development,  but  is  an  ideal  and  spiritual  achievement, 
an  eternal  glory,  which  no  extravagance  of  language 
can  overestimate.  In  it,  all  that  has  followed  is 
rooted,  for  music^rt  is  a  continuous  evolution,  the  old 
and  the  new  being  one  in  kind  and  links  of  one  chain. 
In  music,  as  in  all  the  arts,  the  classic  constitutes  the 
firm  rock  of  its  school,  it  is  the  basic  school  of  music* 
culture  for  composers,  performers  and  listeners. 
Composers  and  performers  thus  schooled  are  quickly 
detected.  '^  Learning  to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
thought,  said  and  done,"  this,  Matthew  Arnold  tells 
us,  is  culture.  For  music-culture  we  should  therefore 
turn  first  of  all  to  the  old  masters  whose  works 
clearly  reveal  the  fundamental  principles  of  tone-art. 
We  may  then  turn  to  the  modem  masters  not  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  as  some  think  how  they  have 
violated  laws,  but  to  continue  our  culture.  Genius 
enforces,  does  not  violate,  laws.  Its  ideal  and  spiritual 
content,  the  potency  and  universality  of  its  message, 
not  its  specific  form,  constitute  its  justification  and 
greatness  before  the  tribunal  of  beauty,  the  art-deity. 
This  message  and  greatness  like  beauty  itself  are 
mysteries,  yet  in  the  presence  of  a  great  work  of  art 
they  are  realities:  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  unmis- 
takable, €8  packt. 


CHAPTER  V 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  MINOR 

48.    Origin  of  the  Minor  Conaonanee 

With  the  subject  before  us  we  resume  our  study  of 
the  evolution  of  harmony  in  one  voice,  which  is  the 
self-asserting  harmony  of  melody.  Music  began  with 
one  voice,  that  is,  witti  melody,  wherefore  origins  are 
to  be  sought  in  one  voice  or  melody.  Our  study  is 
centred  in  melody,  our  facts  are  the  common  har- 
monic reports  of  melody,  our  test  of  truth  is  common 
f eding  and  perception  of  the  self-reports  of  melody. 
This  confirmed  by  common  experience  and  observa- 
tion is  the  truth  of  our  theses,  namely,  that  melody  is 
the  indissoluble  composite  of  rhythm  and  harmony 
and  not  an  element;  that  melody  apart  from  mode, 
that  mode  apart  from  harmony  do  not  and  never  did 
exist;  that  in  one  voice  the  harmonic  reports  of 
melody  are  common  reports  and  are  not  mutable 
except  through  arbitrary  personal  selection;  that  the 
efficient  accent  on  an  isolated  tone  always  generates 
the  major  consonance,  in  other  words,  that  the 
natural  harmony  of  a  tone  is  major.  Independently 
the  last  thesis  suffices  to  establish  the  priority  of  the 
major  consonance  and  mode.  But  overwhelming 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  priority  of  major  is 
furnished  by  bird-songs  and  primitive  melodies  most 
of  which  are  in  major  while  the  proportion  of  those 
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in  minor  is  exceedingly  small.  The  major  mode  arose 
when  the  major  consonance  arose;  the  minor  mode 
arose  when  the  minor  consonance  arose:  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  mode  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  the  origin  of  the  consonance  with 
which  it  sprang  into  being  and  in  which  it  is  rooted. 
How  melody  brought  forth  major  has  been  fully 
explained.  How  melody  brought  forth  minor  is  the 
study  confronting  us. 

An  isolated  tone  never  generates  and  reports  the 
minor  consonance.  It  is  true  that  on  an  isolated 
tone  we  may  think  and  hear  the  minor  chord  as  we 
may  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  chords,  but  in  so 
doing  we  think  and  hear  what  we  select,  not  what  a 
tone  itself  asserts  and  reports.  Now  in  this  our  study 
of  one  voice  or  melody  everything  hinges  upon  our 
power  to  discriminate  between  the  self-report  of  a 
tone  and  personal  selection.  The  former  alone  is 
free  from  bias  and  has  value ;  the  latter  is  all  bias  and 
valueless.  Whether  discrimination  between  the  two 
be  easy  or  difficult,  in  no  way  affects  the  truth  of  our 
thesis  that  an  isolated  tone  never  reports  the  minor 
consonance,  nor  does  it  affect  any  of  our  data  and 
theses. 

In  evolution  a  new  something  springs  from  a  previ- 
ously existing  something.  Since  major  came  before 
minor  it  follows  that  minor  sprang  from  elements 
previously  existing  in  major.  We  have  explained 
how  melody  began  by  intoning  the  rhythmic  relation 
of  cadence  and  repose  and  thus  brought  forth  the 
major  consonance  and  its  cadences,  that  is,  the  major 
mode.     Hence  our  thesis:  the  form  of  harmony  is 
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due  to  relation.  Later  we  demonstrated  that  certain 
changes  in  relation  generate  new  forms  of  harmony. 
Hence  our  thesis :  new  forms  of  harmony  spring  from 
previously  existing  tones  in  new  or  transmuted  rela- 
tions. This  thesis  points  out  the  solution  of  the 
centuries-old  puzade  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
minor  consonance  and  mode.  It  required  at  least 
two  tones  and  a  specific  relation  potential  in  those  two 
tones  to  generate  the  minor  consonance  in  feeling  and 
perception.  The  two  tones  in  which  that  specific 
relation  was  potential  previously  ezbted  in  major. 
What  are  the  two  tones,  what  the  specific  rdlation? 
The  tones  are  do  and  la,  the  relation  is  a  small  third. 
The  downward  step  do  to  la  with  the  efficient  accent 
on  la  generates  the  harmonic  thread  of  the  minor 
consonance  as  follows :  — 


do   la      do    la 


This  I  claim  to  be  the  origin  of  the  minor  conso- 
nance and  mode  in  one  voice.  Our  example  illustrates 
the  self-assertion  of  the  minor  consonance  and  demon- 
strates that  this  specific  form  of  harmony  springs 
from  the  repose  or  stable  equilibrium  inherent  in  the 
specific  relation  of  the  smaU  third  formed  by  do  and 
la*  Apart  from  two  tones  in  the  above  relation  of 
a  small  third  the  minor  consonance  cannot  be  felt, 
heard,  thought  or  expressed,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  generated  and  asserted  by  melody.  On 
the  other  hand,  apart  from  this  consonance  which  we 
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all  recognize  and  therefore  relate  as  the  minor  Tonic- 
harmony  it  is  impossible  to  feel,  perceive  or  conceive 
the  minor  mode. 

In  one  voice,  specific  relations  of  specific  tones  give 
rise  to  and  report  specific  forms  of  stable  and  unstable 
harmonies,  that  is,  of  consonances  and  dissonances. 
Just  what  these  specific  relations,  tones  and  forms  of 
harmony  are  we  learn  from  our  common  feeling  and 
perception  of  the  self-reports  of  melody.  In  observ- 
ing and  verifying  the  common  reports  in  one  voice  we 
stand  on  common  intellectual  ground,  for  when  that 
which  we  think,  fully  and  faithfully  interprets  the 
common  feeling  and  percept  then  only  shall  we  agree 
as  to  the  facts  or  common  reports.  I  repeat:  our 
concepts  in  one  voice  are  false  when  they  conflict, 
and  true  when  they  completely  accord  with  our 
common  feeling  and  percept,  that  is,  with  the  common 
report  of  melody.  Now  the  small  third  is  the  only 
relation  that  gives  rise  to  and  reports  the  minor 
consonance.  I  next  present  three  theses  based  upon 
common  reports. 

1.  Any  isolated  combination  of  two  tones  in  the 
relation  of  a  small  third  generates  and  reports  the 
minor  consonance  which  we  all  involuntarily  recog- 
nize and  relate  as  the  minor  Tonic-harmony. 

2.  An  isolated  major  consonance  invariably  reports 
its  root  to  be  (2o,  its  third  to  be  mi,  its  fifth  to  be  sol. 

S.  An  isolated  minor  consonance  invariably  reports 
its  root  to  be  2a,  its  third  to  be  c2o,  its  fifth  to  be  mi. 

The  three  components  of  the  major  consonance  are 
major  harmonic  percepts  which  I  mark  with  larger 
numbers.    The  three  components  of  the  minor  con- 
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sonanoe  are  mmor  harmonic  percepts  which  I  indicate 
by  smaller  numbers.  Both  consonances  and  their 
symbols  are  given  below  for  comparison  and  correla- 
tU>n. 

1     3      5 

L   Majot  Tmm  kmmm^  :  I  do  —  mi  —  lol 

I       •       • 
2.    Iftnor  riwfc  kmmm§ :    h  —  do  —  mi 


Upon  the  priority  of  major  we  base  our  thesis  that 
minor  has  been  derived  from  elements  previously 
existing  in  major.  Thus  major  supj^ed  the  original 
tones  named  diatonics  whidi  in  minor  reaj^iear  in 
new  and  transmuted  relations.  Note  do  ud  la  in 
the  above  example.  Do^  the  major  Tonic  and  the 
original  root  (1)»  of  the  genua  consonance,  rea|^)ears 
in  minor  as  small  third  (•)  of  the  minor  consonance. 
La^  the  original  ninth  (9)  of  the  genus  dissonance,  in 
which  it  is  the  highest  tone,  reappears  in  minor  as 
the  original  minor  Tonic  and  root  (i)  of  the  original 
minor  consonance.  Thus  again,  major  supplied  the 
original  forms  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  each  of 
which  assumes  a  new  and  transmuted  form  in  minor. 
Our  example  presents  the  original  and  transmuted 
forms  of  consonance.  Thus  again,  major  supplied  the 
basic  relations  of  rising  cadence,  falling  cadence  and 
repose  which  characterize  and  underlie  tone-relation 
in  general  and  mode-relation  in  particular  and  which 
in  minor  are  directly  imitated.  Minor  is  therefore 
not  only  derived  but  is  purely  imitative;  it  is  derived 
from  material  provided  by  the  prototype  major,  and 
it  imitates  the  relations  of  cadence  and  repose  ori- 
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ginally  derived  from  rhythm  and  first  intoned  by 
melody  in  the  prototype  major  mode.  Here  we  note 
in  passing  that  imitation  is  not  alone  a  principle  of 
music-structure  as  demonstrated  in  round-song,  anti- 
phonal  chant,  sequence,  canon  and  fugue,  but,  what 
is  even  more  important,  imitation  is  a  principle  of 
harmonic  genesis  closely  allied  to  that  of  potential 
harmony,  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter.  Again  re- 
ferring to  our  example  we  note  that  do  is  the  origi- 
nal major  Tonic,  that  c^o-major  is  the  original  major 
mode;  next,  that  2a  is  the  origmal  mmor  Tonic,  that 
2a-minor  is  the  original  minor  mode  and  corresponds 
with  what  is  known  as  relative  minor.  The  ahnost 
universal  adoption  of  relative  minor  as  the  true  minor 
amounts  to  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  pncHrity 
of  major,  and  presents  but  one  of  thousands  of  cases 
in  which  our  great  thinkers  draw  their  contusions 
from  facts  reported  by  common  feeling  and  pnception. 
In  all  books  on  music,  be  they  historic,  biographical, 
aesthetic,  theoretic  or  didactic,  we  everjrwhere  find 
the  direct  appeal  to  music-feeling  for  every  hidden 
and  ultimate  truth.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  truth 
that  came  to  stay  in  the  books  came  by  way  and 
sanction  of  music-feeling.  The  conflict  between  an 
abstract  theory  and  concrete  feeling  waxes  strong  in 
every  case  where  the  two  are  irreconcilable  owing  to 
the  unconquerable  protest  and  revolt  of  music-feeling. 
One  of  a  number  of  cases  in  point  is  the  Zarlino- 
Riemann  theory  of  pendant  minor  with  harmonic 
roots  in  air  upon  which  we  will  later  on  present  the 
common  harmonic  self-reports  of  one  voice  or  melody. 
The  concept  of  minor  as  la  minor  (relative  minor) 
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completdy  hannonizes  with  our  common  feeling  and 
percept  of  minor,  and  its  validity  is  demonstrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  sdf-reports  of  mdody. 

Reverting  to  our  theses  on  page  179  it  may  be  asked, 
why  fix  upon  the  specific  tones  do  and  la  for  the  origin 
of  minor?  Among  previously  extant  diatonics  are 
there  no  other  combinations  of  two  tones  in  which  the 
requisite  relation  of  a  small  third  is  potential?  Ages 
upon  ages  before  there  was  any  canscious  perception 
of  harmony,  melody  had  brought  forth  both  the  major 
mode  and  minor  mode  in  one  voice.  In  connection 
with  this  early  formative  period  of  mdody  when  fed- 
ing  of  harmony  was  in  its  incipient  stages  of  develop- 
ment we  could  not  confidently  speak  <rf  specific  tones 
or  of  specific  relations  generating  specific  forms  of  har- 
mony, in  short,  we  could  not  answer  the  above  ques- 
tions, were  it  not  for  harmony  in  one  voice,  its  definite 
self-reports  and  its  demonstrable  principles.  Admit- 
tedly the  refined  harmonic  sense  of  to-day  is  connected 
with,  rooted  in,  and  the  evolutionary  product  of,  the 
harmonic  sense  of  the  entire  past,  or  briefly,  of  yester- 
day, and  it  follows  that  the  harmonic  percepts  of 
to-day  spring  from  the  harmonic  feelings  of  yesterday, 
that  the  common  self-reports  of  melody  so  clearly  per- 
ceived to-day  are  the  same  which  yesterday  were  but 
dimly  felt.  Thus  harmony  in  one  voice  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  harmony  of  the  present  and  that 
of  the  entire  past,  and  by  means  of  its  self-reports  we 
can  trace  the  genesis  of  tone  upon  tone,  relation  upon 
relation,  harmonic  form  upon  harmonic  form;  and 
because  these  self-reports  are  common  and  apply  to  all 
music  in  one  voice  it  matters  little  whether  our  iUustra- 
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tions  are  drawn  from  modem  or  primitive  melodies,  or 
whether  we  devise  them  as  we  proceed,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  one  voice  and  exemplify  the  special  case  under 
consideration.  We  may  now  answer  the  above  ques- 
tions beginning  with  the  second.  Yes,  there  are  three 
other  combinations  of  diatonics  which  frequently  ap- 
pear in  primitive  melodies  in  the  relation  of  small 
thirds.  One  is  sol  down  to  mi,  which  like  do  lo  la 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  pentatonic  period,  and  which 
insistently  reports  the  major  Tonic-harmony  (I),  sol 
asserting  itself  as  5,  mi  as  S.  Later  on  when  [he  down- 
leader  fa  and  the  upleader  ti  had  made  their  appear- 
ance, melody  introduced  two  other  combinations, 
namely, /a  down  to  re,  re  down  to  ti.  During  the  ante- 
minor  stage  of  music  when  melody  had  evolved  but  a 
scant  web  of  harmonic  threads  and  had  generated  at 
most  three  r^nant  harmonies,  namely,  I,  V  and  IV, 
not  one  of  these  combinations  in  small  thirds  could 
have  generated  the  minor  consonance.  Why  not? 
Simply  and  obviously  because  these  original  har- 
monies of  melody  necessarily  and  always  appear  in 
correlation^  as  demonstrated  by  primitive  melodies  of 
birds  and  men.  Because  of  this  necessary  correlation 
the  combinations /a  to  re  and  re  to  ti  insistently  report 
the  major  Dominant-harmony  (V),  fa  asserting  itself 
as  7,  re  as  5,  <t  as  S.  Indeed,  the  original  relations  of 
original  tones  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  harmonic  feeling 
that  even  to-day  we  cannot  change  them  except 
through  deliberate  reflection  and  a  voluntary  effort  of 
selection  which  in  every  such  case  results  in  a  modula- 
tion. Needless  to  say  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  accuse  man  of  such  refined  intellectual 
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powers  oi  abstraction  at  a  time  when  his  melodies  were 
the  simple,  naive  and  spontaneous  intonations  of  con- 
crete feelings.  Of  these  primitive  melodies  and  of  the 
beautiful  folk-mdodies  and  of  the  immortal  melodies 
of  our  masters  two  things  are  equally  true:  not  one 
was  ever  produced  through  deliberate  reflection,  and 
no  one  can  tell  whence  they  came.  Of  all  the  seven 
diatonics  do  and  la  are  the  only  two  tones  through 
which  melody  could  have  brought  forth  the  minor  con- 
sonance, and  this  paragraph  may  be  concluded  by 
restating  our  thesis. 

Any  isolated  combination  of  two  tones  in  the  rda- 
tk>n  of  a  small  third  generates  in  feeling  the  minor  con- 
sqnance,  and  in  every  such  case  the  two  specific  tones 
are  do  and  la. 

44.    Original  and  Duplicate  Forme  of  Harmaniy 

Each  specific  form  of  harmony  in  one  voice  arose  on 
a  specific  tone  in  a  specific  relation :  every  such  form 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  is  classed  as  the  original,  and 
every  repetition  of  such  an  original  on  other  tones  is 
classed  as  a  duplicate. 

In  the  whole  realm  of  harmony  there  are  but  two 
forms  of  consonances,  the  major  form  with  its  distinc- 
tive and  characteristic  large  third  (S),  the  minor  form 
with  its  distinctive  and  characteristic  small  third  (•). 
Of  the  two  consonances  the  major  form  is  the  proto- 
type, the  minor  form  is  the  derived  and  modified  type. 
Their  distinctive  thirds  at  once  mark  the  structural 
difference  between  the  two  forms  and  the  individual- 
ity and  essential  character  of  each.  The  major  Tonic- 
harmony  based  on  do  is  the  original  major  form:  the 
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minor  Tonic-harmony  based  on  la  is  the  original 
minor  form.  In  evolution  these  forms  are  repeated 
on  other  tones,  and  all  such  repetitions  for  lack  of  a 
better  name  are  here  called  duplicates.  Duplicates 
of  the  major  form  on  V  and  IV  have  already  been  pre- 
sented and  explained  and  others  will  follow.  Dupli- 
cates of  the  minor  form  will  appear  presently. 

Roman  numbers  are  employed  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  root  and  the  specific  form  of  a 
harmony;  in  larger  type  they  indicate  major,  in 
smaller  type,  minor  harmonies.  I  shall  strictly  adhere 
to  this  universal  custom  save  in  one  particular,  namely, 
the  numbers  indicating  minor  harmonies  will  be 
printed  in  italics  for  reasons  which  will  become  obvious 
as  we  proceed. 

45.  Origin  in  One  Voice  of  the  Minor  Form  of 
Dissonance.  Original  Cadences  of  the  Minor 
Mode 

In  minor  the  diatonics  owing  to  their  reappearance 
in  new  and  transmuted  relations  undergo  a  redistribu- 
tion and  regrouping.  The  prototype  modal  relations 
of  cadence  and  repose  in  precedent  major  are  directly 
imitated  in  minor,  and  these  imitative  relations  consti- 
tute the  vera  causa  of  the  genesis  of  the  minor  forms  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  which  are  the  counterparts 
in  minor  of  the  two  major  prototypes.  For  the  group 
of  tones  and  relations  which  we  have  named  the  reg- 
nant major  Tonic  and  its  cadences  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding mmor  group,  the  regnant  minor  Tonic  and 
its  cadences;  for  each  specific  tone  and  relation  in  the 
precedent  major  group  there  is  a  corresponding  tone 
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and  relation  in  the  derived  and  imitative  minor  group. 
In  shorty  everything  in  major  has  its  parallel  and 
counterpart  in  minor.  Major  provided  the  material 
by  means  of  which  melody  produced  minor^and  minor 
in  its  turn  has  added  new  materiaL  Just  as  in  major 
so  in  minor,  the  cadence-tones  arose  over  and  under 
and  tend  up  and  down  into  the  regnant  Tonic-har- 
mony. Because  of  these  corresponding  tones,  rdations 
and  harmonies  in  the  two  modes,  paralld  examples 
in  major  and  minor  will  be  given  in  all  cases  where 
ihey  will  add  to  the  deamess  of  our  exposition.  Our 
first  example  presents  a  pentatonic  melody,  in  which 
note  the  common  harmonic  self-reports  and  corre- 
iponding  tones,  relations  and  harmonies  in  the  two 
modes.  The  pitch  of  these  and  other  examples  is 
chosen  for  convenience  of  presentation  and  should  be 
thought  an  octave  lower. 


Mojot 


^ 


6 


^ 


6 


s 


i 


90l 


mt 


re 


do 


mn 


md 


la 


90l 


^ 


f   r  r  f 


E 


do         H        la        do 
I 


ms 


s 


fa        mi 


s 


Carefully  compare  these  parallel  examples.  The 
syllables  and  harmonic  numbers  show  the  new  and 
transmuted  relations  of  the  diatonics  in  minor.  Ob- 
serve  that  each  mode  is  represented  by  the  three  com- 
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ponents  of  the  Tonic-harmony,  by  one  component  of 
its  Dominant,  by  one  component  of  its  Subdominant. 
Observe  the  parallel  regnant  harmonies,  /  in  minor, 
the  counterpart  of  I  in  major.  Tone  upon  tone  com- 
pare the  corresponding  tones  and  harmonic  percepts  of 
the  two  modes  as  follows :  mi*  in  minor  is  the  counter- 
part of  sol  5  in  major,  do  •  of  mi  3,  H  5  of  re  5^  la  i  of 
do  1,  and  so  on.  The  essentially  imitative  character 
and  nature  of  the  minor  mode  is  plainly  manifest  not 
only  in  the  whole  meloharmonic  phrase,  but  in  each 
tone  and  interval,  each  progression  and  cadence,  each 
harmonic  percept.  Observe  the  parallel  falling  ca- 
dences: ti  5  to  la  1  in  minor  corresponds  with  r^  5  to 
do  1  in  major,/a s  to  mi*  in  minor  with  la  3  lo  sol  5 in 
major.  Observe  that  the  cadence-tone  ti  5  in  minor 
reports  its  concomitant  third  to  be  a  large  third  and  a 
chromatic,  namely,  n  (g^  in  our  example),  and  that 
this  chromatic  is  the  minor  upleader  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  major  upleader  ti  S.  Observe  in  the 
falling  cadence/a  to  mt  (f  to  e)  in  minor  how  unnatural 
it  would  be  to  substitute  fjf^  for  f .  These  observations 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sequel. 

The  major  Dominant  (V)  was  first  announced  and 
represented  in  melody  by  its  fifth  re  and  first  appeared 
in  cadence,  that  is,  as  a  byharmony.  The  same  is 
true  (see  above  example)  of  the  corresponding  minor 
Dominant  (F)  which  was  first  announced  and  repre- 
sented by  its  fifth  ti  (counterpart  in  minor  of  the  major 
re)  and  likewise  first  appeared  in  cadence  as  a  by- 
harmony.  Again,  the  major  Subdominant  (IV)  was 
first  reported  by  its  third  la,  the  parallel  minor  Sub- 
dominant  (as  in  example)  by  its  third /a.    Thus  the 
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part  played  by  re  and  la  m  major  is  repeated  in  minor 
by  its  corresponding  tones  <i  and /a.  Thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  efficient  accent  on  re  generated  the  reg^ 
fumt  I)ominant  (V)  in  major;  likewise  the  efficient 
accent  on  <i  generated  the  regnant  Dominant  (V)  in 
minor.  Again,  the  efficient  accent  on  la  caused  the 
genesis  of  the  regnant  Subdominant  (TV)  in  major,  on 
fa  the  corresponding  regnant  Subdominant  (iv)  in 
minor.  In  the  parallel  examples  below  compare 
these  corresponding  regnant  harmonies  and  note  the 
harmonic  reports  upon  their  genesis  as  just  ex- 
plained. 


lA^ 


IV 


Minor 
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Our  next  consideration  is  the  minor  form  of  dis- 
sonance and  how  it  arose.  The  entire  harmonic 
thread  (comprising  five  components)  of  the  genus  dis- 
sonance (prototype  major  form)  was  and  is  latent  in 
the  major  cadence-tone  re.  Likewise  the  entire  har- 
monic thread  (comprising  five  components)  of  the 
derived  and  transmuted  form  of  dissonance  in  minor 
was  and  is  latent  in  the  corresponding  minor  cadence- 
tone  ti.  Compare  the  two  in  the  following  example :  — 


Major 
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The  two  forms  are  again  presented  in  syllables  and 
harmonic  numbers  for  further  observations. 

1      3    5      T      9 

1.    Major  V9:  ttrf  —  h  —  f»  —  /o  --  to 

13         5         7  9 

a.    MinorV^  mi •^n  —  H-^n-'fa 

Compare  corresponding  tones  and  harmonic  per- 
cepts as  follows:  sol  is  root  of  major  Dominant,  mi 
is  root  of  minor  Dominant,  and  so  on.  Observe  that 
the  two  dissonances  differ  only  in  their  ninths^  all  the 
other  intervals  being  the  same;  the  ninth  in  major  is 
large  and  was  first  reported  by  2a,  the  ninth  in  minor 
is  smaU  and  was  first  reported  hy  fa.  The  distinctive 
individuality  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  consonances 
is  due  to  its  characteristic  third,  S  in  major,  •  in  minor, 
while  that  of  each  of  the  two  original  types  of  disso- 
nances is  due  to  its  characteristic  ninth,  9  in  major, 
•  in  minor.  Both  types  of  dissonances  confirm  the 
truth  of  our  thesis  (Jiat  the  ninth  is  the  highest  har- 
monic component  of  a  harmonic  root  and  therefore  the 
genetic  limit  of  harmony. 
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Sol  is  the  bond-tone- ^xmnecting  the  cadence  and 
repose  groups  of  harmony  VO — ^I  in  major,  appearing 
first  as  £  of  I»  thereafter  as  1  of  V.  Likewise  mi  is 
the  bond-tone  of  the  corresponding  groups  of  har- 
monies F, — 1  in  minor  and  likewise  mi  appeared  as 
•  of  J  before  appearing  as  1  of  F.  Both  bond-tones 
are  next  presented. 


Mtior 


Mimr 


Just  as  the  major  dissonance  arose  in  relation  to  the 
major  consonance  just  so  the  minor  dissonance  arose 
in  relation  to  the  minor  consonance.  The  remaining 
four  components  of  the  two  dissonances  are  cadence- 
tones  which  lie  directly  over  and  under,  and  which 
tend  and  resolve  up  and  down  into  the  components 
or  repose-tones  of  the  two  consonances.  Of  the  four 
in  major  all  are  diatonics  and  had  their  genesis  in 
relation  to  the  major  consonance.  Of  the  four  in 
minor  three  are  previously  existing  diatonics  in  trans- 
muted relations  while  one  (siy  the  chromatic)  is  a 
newly  derived  tone  the  genesis  of  which  we  have  just 
explained.    The  four  in  minor  directly  imitate  the 
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four  in  major.     Compare  below  the  four  cadence- 
tones  and  three  repose-tones  in  each  of  the  two  modes. 


CadeQce-Tooes 

3        5 


i 


^ 


9 


Repose-Tones 

1        s 


i 


i 


Minor 


i 


^ 


3 


I 


In  this  relation  the  four  cadence-tones  present  an 
aggregate  of  five  cadences  in  each  mode  since  ti  in 
minor  resolves  both  up  and  down  like  its  prototype 
re  in  major.  Each  cadence  in  minor  imitates  and 
is  tlie  counterpart  of  its  corresponding  cadence  in 
major.     Compare  the  five  parallel  cadences  below. 


S 

1 

5 

1 

6 

3 

7 

3 

9 

51 

1. 

Major:  ^ 

do 

re 

do 

re 

mi 

fa 

mi 

la 

sol 

r 

1 

5 

1 

r 

t 

7 

s 

9 

ft 

2. 

Minor:  m 

U 

ti 

la 

ti 

do 

re 

do 

fm 

mi 

The  resolutions  of  these  cadences  are  next  presented 
in  the  form  of  chords  as  follows :  — 

Major  Minor 


V9     I 
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The  addition  of  a  terminal  Tonic  to  each  of  the 
above  groups  of  four  cadence-tones  and  three  repose- 
tones  com[detes  the  scales  known  as  diatonic  major 
and  reiatiye  minor.  They  are  presented  below  both 
ascending  and  descending  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  parallel  progressions  and  resdutions  or  cadences, 
the  latter  marked  by  slurs. 


jr#ir 


JfMcir 


In  all  the  preceding  illustrations  of  parallel  cadences 
we  note  how  each  cadence  in  minor  has  aiisen  by 
imitating  its  major  prototype.  Titus  the  iqikftder 
n  8  in  minor  corresponds  with  the  upleader  ii  8  in 
major,  the  downleader  re  7  in  minor  with  the  down- 
leader  fa  7  in  major,  the  double  cadence  of  ti  6  with 
that  of  its  prototype  re  5,  the  cadence  of  fa  o  with  that 
of  its  prototype  /d  9.  In  short,  each  tone  and  relation 
in  major  is  offset  by  a  corresponding  tone  and  rela- 
tion in  minor.  Hence  the  close  relationship  of  major 
and  minor.  Each  mode  has  its  own  specific  form  of 
consonance  and  specific  form  of  dissonance  at  its 
foundation,  and  let  us  remember  that  in  one  voice, 
melody  generated  all  these  forms  in  obedience  to  the 
inherent  and  uniform  laws  of  causation  which  we 
have  already  defined. 

The  above  minor  group  of  tones  is  as  noteworthy 
for  the  absence  of  sol^  the  only  diatonic  which  does 
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not  appear,  as  it  is  for  the  presence  of  the  newly 
generated  tone  si.  As  regards  si^  which  arose  as  a 
concomitant  in  the  harmonic  thread  generated  by  ti  5, 
we  pause  here  to  observe  first,  that  chromatics  first 
arose  as  concomitants  and  were  generated  by  diatonics 
in  transmuted  or  new  relations;  next,  that  all  newly 
generated  tones  like  si  pass  through  three  consecvn 
Hve  stages  of  psychological  evolution  which  mark  the 
progressive  development  of  melody.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  components  of  one  harmony,  all 
tones  have  passed  through  these  three  evolutionary 
stages.  The  one  exception  is  the  major  Tonic-har- 
mony which  was  at  once  a  regnant  harmony  and  the 
first  harmony  generated  by  melody  and  whose  com- 
ponents do  1^  mi  Sy  sol  5  therefore  made  their  first 
appearance  in  melody  as  regnant  tones.  The  three 
consecutive  psychological  stages  are  as  follows:  — 

First  Stage :  in  which  a  tone  had  its  genesis  as  an 
elementary  harmonic  or  concomitant  in  a  thread  of 
harmony  generated  by  a  previously  existing  tone  in  a 
new  relation.  This  is  a  tone's  lowest  or  elementary 
stage. 

Second  Stage :  in  which  a  tone  has  been  differen- 
tiated and  has  appeared  in  melody  as  a  hytone^  that 
is,  in  the  relation  of  cadence  on  a  light  rhythm-period. 
In  this  stage  a  tone  has  become  an  individual  con- 
stituent of  melody  and  of  the  tone-system.  This 
stage  may  be  called  briefly  the  bytone  stage. 

Third  Stage:  in  which  a  tone  has  appeared  in 
melody  as  a  regnant  tone.  In  this  stage  a  tone  first 
appears  on  light  rhythm-periods  after  or  between 
other  co-harmonics  of  the  regnant  harmony,  but  does 
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not  attain  its  highest  development  in  one  voice  until 
it  appears  on  the  efficient  accent  (heavy  rhythm- 
period),  when  it  generates  the  rc^gnant  harmony  of 
the  moment  Tliis  highest  stage  of  a  tone  in  one 
voice  or  homojdbony  is  named  briefly,  the  regnant 
stage. 

These  three  stages  apply  ezdusivdiy  to  music  in 
one  voice  or  homophony.  Next  let  us  follow  n  3  in 
minor  and  its  major  prototype  U  8  throu^  these 
three  stages.  Our  parallel  examples  illustrate  their 
lowest  stage  as  concomitants.  In  minor,  ri  is  present 
as  concomitant  3  in  the  harmony  generated  by  ti  5; 
in  major,  U  is  present  as  concomitant  3  in  the  har- 
mony of  n  S.  See  bdbw  at  the  places  marked  by  an 
arteriak. 


JfiNor 


Major 


Next  the  two  tones  appear  as  bytones  m  their 
second  stage. 


3 


^^i^>(*^  r^iJ   n  rrj^jij.  i 
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Next  in  their  third  and  r^^nt  stage. 


3      1 


Minor 


g)2  ^    f,'  1^ 


^m 


m 


6     1 
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^^ 
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F 

6       8       1 


* 
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if«^^^ 
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^^ 


S      6      3      1      1 


^^ 


3       6     1       6     3      13 


^ 


I 


r  fif  II 


-V 
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Everywhere  in  all  the  above  and  previous  examples 
the  common  harmonic  self-reports  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  implication  of  rhythm,  therefore  the 
operation  of  the  shaping  principle  of  equilibrium,  in 
short,  the  uniform  laws  of  psychological  causation  in 
homophony. 

The  absence  of  the  diatonic  sol  in  the  minor  group 
of  seven  tones  thus  far  presented  raises  this  question : 
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Does  sd  ever  appear  as  a  oonstitueiit  tone  of  the 
minor  mode  and  if  so»  how?  Presently  we  shall  see 
that  mI  does  appear  in  minor  mdodies,  and  plays 
a  most  significant  part  in  the  minor  mode.  The 
succeeding  paralld  examples  present  all  seven  tones 
of  both  modes  in  all  their  tonic  and  dominant  rela- 
tions. 

891t86     16816 


These  seven  tones  of  the  minor  group  appear  in 
all  their  tonic  and  dominant  relations  in  each  of  the 
following  fugue-themes  of  Bach. 


1. 


1  0 


7      3     3     3    1    6    s 


7»         v^7         oItS^iDb 


\4>V  i  i  n  frrjU  Jj  J  Jm 


etc. 
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^a 


mi      do      la      81 


F, 


Vr 


3. 


PfF» 


^^^ 


*— *»■ 


6     1 


etc. 


^^ 


etc. 


The  study  of  Bach  more  than  that  of  any  other 
one  master  quickens  our  perception  of  melohar- 
mony  and  its  common  self-reports  and  teaches  us 
to  appreciate  the  essential  and  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  meloharmonic  discrimination  to  an  intelligent 
interpretation  and  expression  not  alone  of  polyphonic 
music,  but  of  all  music.  In  the  study  of  the  rhythms 
and  harmonies  first  of  one  melody  and  next  of  com- 
bined melodies  we  gradually  realize  that  there  are 
principles  of  expression  inherent  in  music  itself  and 
therefore  in  common  feeling  of  music.  What  these 
principles  are  is  considered  in  a  later  chapter.     That 
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Bach  had  a  profound  and  vivid  sense  of  these  inherent 
principles  amd  expected  as  mudhi  from  his  inter- 
preters may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  left 
us  his  monumental  pianowork  ''The  Well-tempered 
Clavidiord"  without  a  sin^e  mark  of  expression. 

We  have  explained  the  origin  in  one  voice  of  the 
minor  form  of  dissonance,  have  defined  its  five  com- 
ponents and  their  corrdations.  We  have  accounted 
for  seven  tones  of  the  minor  group  and  have  encoun- 
tered these  seven  bones  in  the  following  nine  minor 
relations:  £a  as  lof  lydoassof /^imasaof  land  1  of 
K,  n  as  S  of  K,  fc*  as  5  of  Kt  f«  as  T  of  K,  /a  as  •  of  K 
and  mat  IF.  All  these  fames  and  rdations  appear  in 
the  subjoined  fugue-theme  of  Badu 


46.    Three  Regruml  Minor  Harmonies  and  Their 

Btftones  and  Cadences 

Having  explained  the  subject  of  regnant  harmony 
in  the  preceding  chapter  we  may  proceed  without 
needless  repetitions  to  study  the  bytones  and  cadences 
of  the  minor  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant  har- 
monies. In  a  given  melody  the  leading  question  is: 
What  is  the  regnant  harmony  or  series  of  regnant  har- 
monies ?  Every  tone  in  a  melody  relates  to  a  regnant 
harmony,  and  if  a  component,  is  dassed  a  regnant  tone, 
if  not,  a  bytone.  Such  are  the  essential  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 
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1.  Regnant  Minor  Tonic.  Its  regnant  tones  are 
la^  do,  mij  its  bytones  are  si,  ti,  re,  fa.  In  future 
examples  each  bytone  is  marked  by  a  star.  Durini? 
the  reinancy  of  tWs  harmony,  d,  U  aid  re  report  them- 
selves  respectively  as  3, 5  and  t  of  F,  while /a  reports 
itself  as  •  of  iv.  See  below  and  compare  with  the 
paraUel  major  example. 


13      5    _    3     6     _ 


6      — 


Major 


3_^3_63_51_5    1_31 


r  cJ  Ir  cj^^ 


6s  —  5i  —  5i   —  8i 


While  there  are  other  bytones  to  this  regnant  our 
examples  are  strictly  confined  to  the  tone-material 
thus  far  accounted  for.  This  material  includes  the 
diatonic  scl  and  evokes  the  question:  Does  sol  ever 
appear  as  a  bytone  to  this  regnant?    Our  questions 
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are  addressed  not  to  abstract  theory,  but  to  concrete 
melody  and  its  governing  principles.  Melody  could 
and  did,  can  and  does  introduce  «o{  in  this  relation 
as  shown  below.  Sol  arises  on  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance in  the  descending  tetrachord  which  starts  on  the 
octave  and  terminates  on  the  fifth  of  the  regnant 
minor  tonic.  See  last  two  measures  [but  one].  Com- 
parison with  the  parallel  cgmmple  in  major  again 
recalls  our  attention  to  the  inoitatiTe  nature  of  minor 
and  shows  that  each  harmonic  percept  and  step  in 
minor  are  the  direct  counterparts  of  their  respective 
major  proto^ipes. 

18     5      8686      386      8 


JfiNor 


^ 


Its 


•     ft 


^ 


t  A  t      S     ft 


^ 


l<|lUji  JTl^   U^UiU" 


In  the  minor  example  sol  appears  in  the  last  three 
measures  [but  one]»  and  reports  itself  as  small  third  of 
the  dominant,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  minor  domi- 
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nant  in  this  instance  assumes  the  form  of  a  minor  con^ 
sonanccy  the  index  of  which  is  V.  The  data  to  be 
observed  in  this  connection  are  first,  that  F  is  a  pure 
diatonic  harmony  since  all  its  components  are  dia- 
tonics;  next,  that  V  arises  spontaneously  in  one  voice; 
next,  that  the  minor  dominant  F  is  a  chromatic  har- 
mony owing  to  its  large  third  n*,  which  is  a  chromatic. 
Presently  we  shall  see  that  the  diatonic  minor  domi- 
nant (f)  asserts  itself  in  one  voice  as  a  regnant  har- 
mony. Further  observations  are  these :  The  asterisks 
in  our  examples  show  a  series  of  two  bytones,  the  first 
resolving  into  the  second,  the  second  resolving  into  a 
repose-tone  of  the  regnant  /.  Bytones  which  resolve 
into  the  r^nant  harmony  are  classed  as  bytones  of 
the  first  d^ee :  bytones  of  the  second  degree  resolve 
into  those  of  the  first  degree.  We  shall  meet  with 
bytones  of  the  third  degree  which  resolve  into  those 
of  the  second.  In  the  descending  tetrachord  from 
la  1  down  to  mi  «  we  recognize  the  upper  half  of  the 
descending  melodic  minor  scale  as  follows :  — 


All  the  above  tones  are  diatonics,  yet  the  scale- 
melody  is  not  diatonic.  Why  not  ?  Simply  because 
all  the  harmonies  are  not  diatonic.  To  be  diatonic  all 
the  components  of  a  harmony  must  be  diatonics.  This 
is  the  case  with  all  the  tones  of  the  first  of  the  above 
two  tetrachords^  which  is  pure  diatonic  minor.   Not  so 
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in  the  second  tetrachord,  in  which  the  harmonies  both 
otrei  and  ti  5  report  the  presence  of  the  chromatic  si 
(gjf)  as  a  concomitant  and  component  3,  for  which 
reason  they  are  classed  as  chromatic  harmonies. 
These  common  harmonic  rqports  in  one  voice  there- 
fore plainly  and  conclusively  demonstrate  and  prove 
that  even  though  a  melody  be  entirely  composed  of 
diatonics,  yet  that  melody  may  not  be  diatonic  The 
test  as  to  whether  a  mdody  is  or  is  not  diatonic  lies  in 
jts  concomitant  harmony,  which  in  one  voice  asserts 
knd  rqports  itself,  and  this  test  and  new  view-point  will 
greatly  modify  the  facts  and  conclusions  whidhi  in  the 
past  have  been  recorded  by  musio-^achaMlogists  in 
Iheir  studies  of  homophony.  But  is  there  such  a 
fhing  as  a  pure  diatonic  minar  melody?  Sodhi  a 
^dody  might  easily  be  conceived  and  represented  by 
kdecting  diatonic  chords  as  an  accompanimert,  but 
this  would  be  but  an  arbitrary  conception  void  of  any 
archseological  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a 
melody  is  conceivable  in  one  voice  and  itself  generates 
and  reports  only  diatonic  harmonies  which  we  aU  per- 
ceive  in  common,  then  indeed  would  we  gain  a  fact  of 
considerable  value  to  music-archseology  and  psycho- 
logy. The  common  self-reports  in  the  next  iUustration 
answer  our  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  such  melodies  do  arise  in  one  voice, 
and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  they  may  have  arisen 
in  the  remote  homophonic  past 


m 
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This  is  a  jmre  minor  melody,  each  lone  reports  a 
diatonic  harmony,  each  harmony  is  a  minor  conso- 
nance. In  the  first  measure  the  bytone/a  reports  itself 
t  of  iVy  in  the  second  measure  sol  reports  itself  s  of  r, 
in  the  third  measure  both  bytones  make  the  same  re- 
ports. Thus  through  sol  the  minor  dominant  assumes 
the  form  of  a  minor  consonance.  Thanks  to  self- 
asserting  harmony  in  one  voice  we  are  able  to  affirm 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fure  diatonic  minor  which 
is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  jmre  diatonic  major.  The 
subject  of  pure  minor  melodies  will  again  be  reverted 
to  when  we  shall  study  sol  in  other  relations. 

Does  melody  ever  ascend  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
descending  melodic  minor  scale  ?  Yes,  there  are  many 
examples,  especially  in  modem  music.  We  cite  one 
from  Liszt,  Rhapsody  II. 


i^ij^  ,n^g 


etc. 


The  ascending  upper  half  or  tetrachord  of  the 
melodic  minor  scale  has  been  derived  through  imita- 
tion from  the  same  tetrachord  of  the  major  scale,  thus 
introducing  another  chromatic,  namely,  fi  (f Jf  in  A 
minor)  as  follows: — 


Major 


9M 
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«     « 
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\  Here  the  chromatic  /E  (i^  arifles  as  a  bTtona  to 
i^;xiaiit  /;  it  is  a  bytone  m  the  Second  degree  and 
reives  into  si^  a  bytone  of  the  fint  dq^ree;  its  iqport 
of  8  announces  the  subdominant  in  the  form  of  a  major 
consonance.  Our  examples  show  that  the  minor 
dominant  in  one  voice  assumes  the  forms  of  both  con- 
sonances, the  major  form  through  si  3,  the  minor  form 
through  sol  •.    See  below. 


13     5 

mi  —  a  —  ti 


1        •        ft 

mi  —  sol  —  ti 


V  iV] 

Next  we  note  that  in  one  voice  the  minor  subdomi- 
nant assumes  both  forms,  the  minor  through /a  t,  the 
major  through  fi  3. 

13     5 
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le  —  £ft  —  la 


IV 
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We  have  met  all  these  forms  as  byharmonies  to  reg- 
nant /  and  are  presently  to  see  how  they  arise  as  reg- 
nants.  All  these  harmonies  are  nearest  related  to  the 
minor  tonic,  and  arose  at  an  early  period  of  melody's 
exploitation  of  the  minor  mode  in  one  voice ;  and  since 
they  assume  both  the  major  and  minor  forms  and 
appear  both  as  diatonic  and  chromatic  harmonies, 
they  plainly  reveal  the  mixed  or  hybrid  composition  of 
the  minor  mode,  and  add  further  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  derived  and  imitative  nature  of  minor.  Our 
examples  and  analyses  clearly  point  out  that  there  is 
but  one  source  of  light  and  truth  on  homophonic  prob- 
lems, that  there  is  but  one  true  and  responsible  reporter 
on'  those  fundamental  homophonic  harmonies  in 
which  all  harmonies  are  rooted,  the  one  and  only  re- 
porter into  whose  testimony  the  personal  equation 
cannot  enter.  This  one  source,  this  one  reporter  is 
melody,  the  composite  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  the 
free,  untrammeled  and  universal  rhythmo-harmonic 
voice  of  music.  The  growth  of  the  scale  of  tones  from 
its  incomplete  to  its  complete  diatonic  form,  thence  to 
its  chromatic  form  and  thence  to  its  present  enhar- 
monic form,  means  the  gradual  growth  of  the  tone- 
system  from  its  first  beginnings  up  to  the  present  time. 
However,  the  efficient  cause  of  all  this  growth  is 
rhythmo-harmonic  melody.  Under  the  guidance  and 
government  of  its  inherent  laws  of  development 
melody  discovered  and  exploited  tone  upon  tone,  re- 
lation upon  relation,  harmony  upon  harmony,  thus 
gradually  expanding  the  scale  and  system  of  tones  and 
keys.  Beginning  by  intoning  the  relation  of  cadence 
and  repose  and  generating  consonance  and  dissonance, 
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mdody  has  continued  to  cadence  and  repose  on  this 
tone,  on  that  tone,  on  any  tone  in  the  ever  widening 
tone-realm,  the  difference  between  to-day  and  yester- 
day being  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  tone-realm, 
a  difference  between  tdmpLer  and  more  complex  melo- 
dies. Like  yesterday,  so  to-day  mdody  reports  now  a 
consonance,  now  a  dissonance,  no  mcHce,  no  less. 

2.  Befffumt  Minor  Dominant.  like  its  major  pro- 
totype this  regnant  has  three  forms:  a  three-tone 
form  K,  a  four-tone  form  F,,  afive-tone  form  K,.  This 
^ny  was  first  repmled  in  melody  by  its  fifth  H. 
te  concomitants  oi  U  B  are  ms  1  and  n  8.  The 
ident  accent  on  <i  or  «»  generates  rqpmntK  thus: — 


Through  its  accession  of  this  r^nant,  melody  was 
enriched  first  by  all  the  possible  steps  from  one  compo- 
nent to  another,  next  by  the  bytones  and  cadences 
playing  upon  its  components.  The  former  are  too 
obvious  and  require  no  iUustration.  As  to  the  latter 
we  will  first  consider  the  bytones  of  regnant  V.  Reg- 
nant V  has  but  two  diatonic  bytones,  namely,  la  and 
dOf  which  cadence  into  the  third  (si)  and  fifth  (H)  of 
this  regnant  See  below  and  compare  with  parallel 
example  in  major. 


Major 
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Minor 


F* 


There  are  no  diatonic  bytones  to  the  root  (mi)  of 
this  regnant.  Re  and  /a,  which  lie  respectively  under 
and  over  this  root,  are  not  bytones  of  the  regnant  domi- 
nant ;  they  are  components  and  regnant  tones.  During 
the  regnancy  of  the  dominant,  re  reports  itself  as  ?  and 
gives  rise  to  the  four-tone  form  V^  while /a  reports 
itself  as  o  giving  rise  to  the  five-tone  form  V^.  See 
below  and  compare  with  corresponding  tones  and 
relations  in  major. 

o)        6     31      S57      5313579 


V  V.  V9 


6     3     1     35t     531367    • 


Minor 


b) 


1     5 


e)T      9      5      1      3 


jr<Var 


j  ^  r  r  r  K'  I 


£ 


V9 


^ 
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The  seventh  (re)  of  F,  has  but  one  diatonic  bytone, 
which  lies  under  it  and  is  do.  The  diatonic  lying  over 
re  7  is  mi  the  r^nant  root.  See  below  and  compare 
with  parallel  major. 

5     31       tSSStStIS 


MOJOF 


Minor 


Next  let  us  study  the  ninth  (Ja)  of  V^.  In  the  first 
place  this  small  ninth  like  its  prototype  2a  9  in  major, 
cadences  into  the  r^nant  luurmony  of  which  it  is  a 
component  In  other  words,  the  r^nant  tone /a  • 
resolves  into  its  co-harmonic  the  regnant  tone  mi^  as 
shown  below.     Again  compare  with  example  in  major. 

7539         135t^        ^ 


Major 


E 


m 


7     6    3 


13    6 


^^ 


Minor 


^^ 


m 


During  the  regnancy  of  the  dominant,  melody  also 
resolves  the  ninth  upward  into  the  upleader,  which  is 
the  third  of  that  harmony.  Compare  the  next  parallel 
illustrations.    This  rising  cadence  is  keenly  felt  in 
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stepping  from  the  large  ninth  to  the  upleader  (la  to  ti 
in  major, /t  to  ^  in  minor  as  at  b)  in  the  minor  example 
below),  but  is  not  perceptible  in  stepping  from  thesmall 
ninth  fa  to  the  upleader  ^  as  at  a)  in  the  minor  ex- 
ample. 

6    3  1      5  7   9    8   1 


Major 


Minor 


At  a)  in  the  above  minor  example,  fa  and  the  other 
components  of  regnant  V  are  the  counterparts  in 
minor  of  the  corresponding  components  of  regnant  V 
in  the  major  example.  But  at  b)  in  the  minor 
example  the  melody  during  the  regnancy  of  V  exactly 
imitates  and  duplicates  the  steps  of  the  major  melody 
in  the  corresponding  measure  thus  introducing  the 
chromatic  fi  (/;{j!),  which  reports  itself  as  large  niniJi 
and  a  component  of  the  regnant  harmony,  thereby 
causing  the  regnant  minor  dominant  to  assume  the 
original  major  form  of  dissonance.  This  inherent 
tendency  of  both  the  large  and  small  ninths  to  resolve 
each  into  the  harmony  of  which  it  is  a  component  has 
led  some  music-theorists  to  class  the  ninth  as  a  bytone 
to  the  chord  of  the  dominant.  But  here  we  are  not 
dealing  with  chords,  we  are  dealing  with  the  antece- 
dents of  chords,  with  harmony  in  one  voice  the  com- 
mon self-reports  of  which  for  the  first  time  enable 
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us  to  discriminate  positively  between  regnant  tones 
and  bytones»  and  they  dearly  and  conclusively  demon- 
strate in  the  case  of  die  two  ninths  that  a  tone  may  be 
at  once  a  regnant  tone  and  in  cadence  to  its  own 
harmony.  A  regnant  tone  is  not  a  bytone,  a  bytone 
is  not  a  r^nant  tone:  by  carefully  and  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  necessary  distinction  between  the  two 
we  shall  avoid  what  else  would  be  inextricable  con- 
fusion. 

Are  there  any  diatonic  bytones  to  either  of  the 
two  ninths  during  the  regnancy  of  either  of  the  two 
dominants?  No,  the  tones  thus  far  accounted  for 
which  lie  over  and  under  the  ninth  are,  like  the 
ninth,  components  of  the  r^nant  dominant  in  both 
modes.  Tlie  tone  under  the  ninth  is  the  root,  the 
tone  over  the  ninth  is  the  third  of  the  dominant, 
during  the  r^nancy  of  which  both  tones  are  of 
course  r^nant  tones.  We  are  now  to  see  that  the 
ninth  is  not  the  only  cadencing  regnant  tone  as  shown 
at  N.B.  in  the  next  parallel  examples,  in  which  the 
melody  cadences  from  the  r^nant  third  to  the  r^nant 
ninth. 

S57S9   1   91391357399    1 
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N.B. 
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--^^^^^ 


N3. 
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N3. 
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The  diatonic  sol  at  each  N.B.  in  the  above  minor 
melody  calls  for  a  series  of  observations.  Through 
sol  in  the  above  relation,  original  harmony  in  one 
voice  discloses  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  which 
throws  a  strong  and  clear  light  upon  consequent 
complex  chord-formations  so  numerous  in  modern 
music.  The  above  minor  melody  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart in  minor  of  the  paraUel  melody  in  major,  and 
sol  arises  in  the  minor  melody  on  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Previously  we  met  sol  as  small  third  but 
as  a  bytone  to  regnant  /•  Now  we  meet  sol  again  as 
a  small  third,  but  this  time  as  a  regnant  tone  and, 
what  is  more,  as  a  regnant  tone  in  cadence.  Observe 
that  the  cadence-tend  of  sol  in  this  relation  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  parallel  tone  H  in  the  major 
melody.  And  why  ?  Because  of  the  presence  of  ihe 
large  third  si  in  the  concomitant  harmony  of  sd. 
That  is  to  say,  this  sol  t  reports  ^  3  in  its  concomitant 
harmony,  it  means  that  we  feel  and  hear  the  small 
third  and  the  large  third  of  the  same  root  simulta- 
neously. Hence  the  stronger  cadence-tend  of  sol  t  to 
fa  o  than  that  of  the  parallel  major  ft  3  to  2a  9.  Hence 
the  important  fact  reported  by  harmony  in  one  voice 
that  there  are  harmonies  containing  dovhle  thirds^ 
that  is,  two  thirds  of  one  root.  Hence  the  inference 
that  there  may  be  other  double  harmonics  as  double 
fifths  and  the  like,  an  inference  to  be  verified  later. 
From  this  important  fact  adduced  from  and  verified 
by  harmony  in  one  voice  we  naturally  draw  the 
logical  conclusion  that  chords  may  be  compounded 
of  double  harmonics,  that  \a^  of  double  thirds  and  the 
like.     Such  chords  may  be  named  double  chords. 
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They  are  a  true  reality,  since  modem  music  has  intro- 
duced them  frequently.  I  present  a  double  chord 
containing  double  thirds,  choosing  for  my  subject  sol  t 
in  the  above  relation,  which  tone  and  relation  are 
responsible  for  the  genesis  of  this  double  harmony 
and  consequent  double  chord. 

1      1 


This  cadence  of  sol  t  into  fa  o  during  the  regnancy 
of  F  is  often  found  in  the  melodies  of  Chopin.  Here 
is  a  familiar  example  from  the  prelude  in  E  minor. 

1  t6el35tol5 


^ 


"^^rP 


^B 


N.B. 


p 


etc. 


^ 


Such  excerpts  from  compositions  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  For  my  last  illustration  of  sol  t 
in  this  relation  I  give  the  principal  theme  of  the 
allegro  of  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  111.  Although  this 
opening  theme  presents  sol  t  but  once,  it  is  given  in  its 
entirety,  it  being  so  fine  an  example  of  harmony  in 
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one  voice,  a  form  of  writing  in  which  Beethoven  so 
frequently  expressed  himself. 
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The  aboye  harmonic  numbers  indicate  the  self- 
report  of  each  tone  and  speak  for  themselves.  This 
theme  presents  certain  regnant  harmonies  which 
hitherto  have  not  appeared  in  our  examples,  and 
comment  upon  which  at  this  juncture  of  our  exposi- 
tion would  be  premature  and  is  therefore  deferred. 
In  connection  with  the  above  example  we  call  atten- 
tion to  this  law.  Relation  of  tones  and  harmonies  is 
always  forward.  Rhythm-relation  being  forward  all 
rdation  is  forward.  Observe  the  triplet  in  each  of 
the  two  motives  with  which  the  theme  opens.  This 
premeasural  triplet  rdates  forward  and  therefore 
rdates  to  and  plays  upon  the  regnant  tonic-harmony. 
Observe  fa  (a/)  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourdi 
measures:  it  likewise  relates  forward  and  therefore 
reports  itself  o  of  V. 

One  more  remark  remains  to  be  made  r^arding 
m{  t  as  a  cadencing  r^nant  tone.  It  is  an  original 
product  of  the  minor  mode  and  is  distinctively  a 
minor  harmonic  percept.  We  have  seen  how  melody 
evolved  the  minor  mode  out  of  tone-material  and 
relations  previously  extant  in  major,  thus  generating 
the  new  and  individual  minor  forms  of  consonance 
and  dissonance  by  imitating  the  cadence  and  repose 
relations  of  the  prototype  major  mode.  Through 
the  same  process  of  imitation,  melody  has  reversed 
the  process  by  reproducing  and  imitating  in  major 
many  of  the  melodic  steps  and  harmonic  forms  which 
first  arose  in  minor.  Just  as  melody  adopted  the 
major  tetrachord  in  minor  (below  at  a))  just  so 
melody  adopted  two  minor  tetrachords  in  major,  as 
at  h)  and  c). 
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This  introduction  by  melody  of  the  products  of  one 
mode  into  the  other  at  once  exhibits  the  union  in 
melody  of  perfect  freedom  with  perfect  adherence  to 
law  and  order,  but  in  modem  music  has  assumed  such 
proportions  and  created  such  an  apparent  modal 
muddle  that  each  of  the  two  modes  seems  well-nigh 
to  have  lost  its  identity.  The  modal  identity  is  how- 
ever always  asserted  and  reported  by  the  modal 
major  or  minor  tonic-consonances.  This  self-report 
so  obvious  and  definite  in  simple  homophonic  melo- 
dies  is  less  obvious  but  not  less  definite  in  the  com- 
plex melodies  of  polyphony  and  chorded  music  with 
their  intricate  chromatic  harmonies  and  manifold 
modulations.  As  we  progress  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  melody  and  the  consequent  concurrent  evolution 
of  tonality  and  of  the  tonensystem,  it  will  become 
increasingly  clear  that  our  conceptions  of  mode, 
tonality  and  scale  or  system  require  considerable 
modification.  In  order  to  maintain  our  clearness  of 
view  as  we  gradually  enter  into  these  apparent  com- 
plexities we  will  continue  to  focus  our  attention  upon 
melody,  the  voice  which  has  gradually  discovered  and 
exploited  the  wide  realm  of  tones  as  represented  by 
the  enharmonic  scale  with  its  boundless  potential 
relations  and  harmonies,  our  only  source  and  reporter 
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of  truth.  I  repeat,  melody,  perfectly  free  because 
perfectly  self-governed,  may  repose  or  cadence  here, 
there,  anywhere  in  the  tone-realm.  Melody  exercised 
this  freedom  yesterday  in  a  narrow,  exercises  it  to-day 
in  a  wide  realm  of  tones. 

One  more  form  of  the  regnant  minor  dominant 
remains  to  be  presented.  This  form  is  a  minor  con- 
sonance generated  by  melody  through  the  diatonic 
sol.  We  have  met  this  consonance,  due  to  the  report 
of  sol  as  small  third,  in  Uie  paragraph  on  the  minor 
tonic,  where  sol  appeared  as  a  bytone.  In  the  follow- 
ing melody  sol  »  is  a,  r^nant  tone  and  announces  the 
r^nant  minor  dominant  in  the  form  of  a  minor 
consonance. 


8681  81  8         186 

t=s=t 


l^^l     8     6     8      1  8 

J  V  /      * 


6         8    8     6 


;j  i\rjjr\f  a'a 


IV         I        ^ 

Here  sol  8  reports  regnant  v  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  measures  and  appears  as  a  bytone  in  the 
fifth  and  last  measures.  This  melody  reports  three 
diatonic  harmonies,  namely,  7,  v  and  iv  ;  all  of  its  tones 
and  their  concomitant  harmonics  are  diatonics,  all 
its  harmonic  percepts  are  minor,  in  short,  this 
example  presents  a  pure  diatonic  minor  melody. 
This  proof  by  the  above  harmonic  self-reports  that 
a  pure  minor  melody  is  not  only  conceivable  and 
self-assertive  in  one  voice,  but  is  an  absolute  reality. 
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confirms  our  thesis  that  melody  and  not  a  scale  is  the 
real  object  of  study  and  source  of  true  knowledge 
regarding  music.  No  conceivable  rhythmic  arrange- 
ment in  one  voice  of  the  scale  of  diatonics  from  la  to 
la  will  generate  and  report  exclusively  diatonic  har- 
monies and  minor  consonances.  To  be  sure  this  is 
easily  eflFected  with  chords  arbitrarily  selected  for  the 
purpose,  but  such  selective  representation  of  harmony 
is  no  test. 

The  form  of  a  minor  consonance  cannot  be  gener- 
ated by  the  other  two  components,  namely,  the  root 
(mi)  and  the  fifth  (<i),  save  when  both  or  either  of 
the  two  is  associated  in  the  same  rhythmic  period 
with  sol  ..  This  is  shown  in  our  next  example  from 
the  fifth  measure  onward.  Ti  alone  (see  second 
measure)  or  H  supported  by  mi  (see  third  measure) 
always  announces  the  minor  dominant  in  the  form 
of  the  major  consonance. 


S      1 


The  mixed  or  hybrid  nature  of  the  harmonies  gen- 
erated by  the  diatonics  of  the  minor  mode  is  next 
exempUfied,  and  may  suggest  the  rich  and  varied  har- 
monic potentiality  of  the  minor  mode  to  the  tone-muse 
of  yoimg  composers. 
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During  the  regnancy  of  r,  sol  the  generator  of  this 
harmony  has  one  diatonic  by  tone,  namely,  2a,  as 
follows :  — 


i-)-ii^^fiffrfffifrfrfrirrrrrrir  ii 


«      « 


The  summary  of  the  forms  of  the  regnant  mmor 
dominant  which  we  have  thus  far  generated  and  ex- 
plained is  as  follows:  V^y  F9,  V^,  F,  v. 

3.  Regnant  Minor  Subdominant  Like  its  major 
prototype  this  regnant  was  first  generated  and  an- 
nounced in  melody  by  its  third  which  is  fa.  The  eflS- 
cient  accent  on  fa  and  also  on  re  when  supported  by /a 
generates  this  regnant  minor  consonance  and  diatonic 
harmony  as  follows :  — 


l^:',)n^f\ffffft'^l'^     JI'.N 


IT 


17 


17 


Our  present  tone-material  contains  five  bytones  to 
this  regnant.     Four  of  these  bytones  are  diatonics, 
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namely,  (fo,  mi,  sol,  ti.  The  other  bytone  is  the  chro- 
matic si.  The  next  example  includes  all  of  them  and 
indicates  the  harmonic  self-report  of  each  in  this 
specific  relation. 

5.3  * 


/F- 


^^^  fJJ  {n\^ US n_f\if ,)  w 


The  efficient  accent  on^  (f^  in  A  minor)  causes  the 
regnant  minor  subdominant  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
major  consonance.  Owing  to  the  chromatic^  (^ 
this  regnant  IV  is  classed  as  a  chromatic  harmony 
which,  as  the  next  example  shows,  enters  most  natu- 
rally after  regnant  /  and  is  most  naturally  succeeded  by 
regnant  V  or  regnant  iv. 
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Here  we  note  that  r^poant  IV  enters  after  /  and  is 
succeeded  twice  by  V  and  twice  by  iv.  A  bytone  to 
r^nant  IV,  namely,  si  (gjff)^  appears  in  the  triplets  and 
is  marked  by  an  asterisk.  Our  present  tone-material 
contains  other  bytones  to  this  major  form  of  the  sub- 
dominant,  and  even  though  all  these  bytones  are  dia- 
tonics  ihey  all  have  a  modulatory  tendency,  that  is, 
ihey  shift  the  key-centre  and  change  the  mode  from 
minor  to  major.  We  have  demonstrated  that  even 
though  a  melody  be  composed  entirely  of  diatonics  it 
may  contain  and  report  chromatic  harmonies,  and  we 
are  presently  to  show  how  diatonics  among  themsdves 
may  effect  and  definitely  report  modulations.  Mean- 
while, let  us  observe  that  the  fact  that  a  melody  con- 
tains only  diatonics  by  no  means  proves  a  mdody  to 
be  diatonic.  To  the  eye  such  melodies  on  paper  apt- 
pear  to  be  diatonic  and  have  been  thus  erroneously 
judged  and  classified.  Thanks  to  common  harmonic 
reports  in  one  voice  such  errors  are  no  longer  possible. 
The  statement  that  music  is  heard,  not  seen,  ought  to 
be  supererogatory.  An  Indian  chief  after  having  in- 
vited a  group  of  men  to  squat  with  him  in  his  wigwam 
proceeded  to  ask  what  was  the  vocation  of  each  guest. 
Fixing  his  eyes  upon  one  who  was  pointed  out  as  a 
musician  the  chief  placed  a  finger  on  his  ear  and 
winked.      That  much  he  knew. 

We  have  now  presented  the  regnant  harmonies  of 
the  minor  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant,  and  have 
studied  the  bytones  and  cadences  of  each.  The  rela- 
tions and  combinations  of  regnant  harmonies  among 
themselves,  their  progressions  and  resolutions  (ca- 
dences), were  analyzed  in  the  preceding  chapter  where 
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we  treated  the  regnant  harmonies  in  major.  Those 
in  minor  being  very  similar  in  their  relations  and  suc- 
cessions, we  need  not  pause  here  to  consider  them  in- 
dividually since  their  relations  and  connections  are 
exemplified  in  our  illustrations  of  minor  melodies.  To 
summarize.  The  tone-material  which  has  thus  far 
appeared  in  our  minor  melodies  aggregates  nine  tones, 
namely,  the  seven  diatonics  and  the  two  chromatics 
si  and^  (g^  and  tj^  in  A  minor).  Our  next  example 
introduces  all  of  these  tones. 


Next  we  summarize  the  forms  of  harmonies  thus 
far  reported  by  our  melodies  in  minor. 

1.  Minor  consonances:  /,  iv,  v.  I  is  the  original, 
IV  and  V  are  duplicates. 

2.  Major  consonances:  F,  IV.  Both  are  dupli- 
cates of  the  original  I  or  major  tonic. 

3.  Four-tone  dissonances:  K,,  which  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  major  prototype  V,. 

4.  Five-tone  dissonances :  K,,  F9.  The  latter  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  original  major  V9. 

All  the  above  forms  resolve  themselves  into  two 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  minor  mode  and  which 
are  distinctively  minor,  namely,  the  minor  form  of 
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consonance,  that  based  on  la  being  the  original;  the 
minor  form  of  dissonance,  that  based  on  mi  being  the 
original. 

47.  Harmonic  Percepts  of  Minor  Origin 

The  minor  forms  of  consonance  and  dissonance 
comprise  five  harmonic  percepts  which  correspond  to 
the  five  major  percepts  derived  from  the  major  forms 
of  consonance  and  dissonance.  Both  groups  are 
given  below  for  comparison,  and  each  harmonic  per- 
cept is  indicated  over  the  tone  on  which  melody  first 
generated  and  reported  it 

13    5        T  9 

1.  F^reqm m Mkjor:  |  do    mi    lol  |      |  ia    k| 

I  V 

I        •       •  T        9 

a.  FereqUi  m  Bfbor:  I  b    do    mi  {      I  re    fa 


Among  these  percepts  we  observe  one  duplicate, 
the  small  seventh,  which  originated  in  major  on  fa 
and  which  was  reproduced  in  minor  on  re.  Thus 
only  four  of  these  percepts  had  their  origin  in  minor 
and  are  therefore  distinctively  minor  harmonic  per- 
cepts.   They  are :  — 

1        •        •         0 

la    do    mifal 


The  whole  number  of  harmonic  percepts  thus  far 
generated  by  melody  and  explained  is  nine,  as  follows : 

1,  i;  3,  •;  5,  5;  7;  9,  o. 
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The  meaning  and  use  of  these  numbers  we  have 
defined.  Over  the  notes  of  a  melody  they  are  read 
thus:  large  root,  small  root;  large  third,  small  third; 
large  fifth,  small  fifth;  small  seventh;  large  ninth, 
small  ninth. 

The  self-reports  of  melodies  in  minor  like  those  in 
major  confirm  the  truth  of  our  theses,  namely,  that  in 
one  voice  each  tone  is  felt,  heard  and  expressed  in 
cadence  or  repose  as  root  or  third  or  fifth  or  seventh 
or  ninth ;  that  specific  relations  generate  specific  forms 
of  harmony,  and  that  the  two  are  linked  as  cause  and 
effect;  that  no  form  of  harmony  contains  more  than 
five  components.  These  nine  percepts  derived  from 
the  major  and  minor  forms  of  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance, and  which  are  the  harmonic  products  of 
homophonic  melody  far  back  in  the  ages,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  homophony  on  one  hand 
and  polyphonic  and  chorded  music  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  harmonic  basis  of  all  music.  However 
simple  the  one  or  complex  the  other,  one  thing  is 
always  true  of  and  reported  by  all  one-voice  music 
and  all  multi-voice  music.  It  is  this.  Now  the  reg- 
nant harmony  is  a  consonance,  now  it  is  a  dissonance, 
one  or  the  other.  This  was  so  in  the  yesterday,  is  so 
in  the  to-day,  and,  we  may  assume,  will  be  so  in  the 
to-morrow  of  music's  evolution.  Homophonic  mel- 
ody produced  the  only  two  forms  of  consonances  in 
music  and  the  two  original  major  and  minor  forms  of 
dissonances.  All  the  above  nine  harmonic  percepts 
are  therefore  distinctively  homophonic  products.  As 
we  shall  see,  homophonic  melody  may  have  continued 
to  produce  even  other  harmonic  percepts  of  the  dis- 
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sonant  order,  to  which  belong  all  the  myriad  new 
harmonic  percepts  and  forms  which  are  distinctively 
the  products  of  polyphonic  and  chorded  music.  All 
the  new  harmonic  percepts  derived  from  multi-voice 
music  are  inseparably  linked  to  and  rooted  in  the 
above  nine  and,  as  we  shall  find,  are  either  combina- 
tions, compounds  or  modifications  of  the  nine.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  nine.  In  pursuing  this  study  of 
melody's  evolution  of  harmony  which  we  trace  in  its 
common  self-reports  two  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind :  first,  the  harmonic  percept,  important  because 
it  comprises  a  complete  harmonic  thread;  next,  the 
regnant  harmony,  important  because  it  determines 
the  exact  relations  of  tones. 

48.   A  Toners  Harmonic  Pedigree 

Observe  that  each  of  the  above  nine  percepts  arose 
on  a  specific  tone;  next,  that  these  percepts  are  repro- 
duced on  other  tones ;  next,  that  certain  percepts  when 
thus  reproduced  on  certain  tones  generate  new  tones 
in  the  concomitant  harmony.  For  example,  sol  was 
the  first  large  fifth,  namely,  5  of  I  in  major.  When 
this  large  fifth  was  reproduced  on  ti  in  minor  a  new 
tone,  the  chromatic  siy  was  generated  in  the  concomi- 
tant harmony,  in  which  it  reported  itself  as  large  third. 
This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  thesis  that  all  the 
nine  percepts  are  potential  in  all  tones  and  with  the 
rhythmo-harmonic  laws  of  causation  which  we  have 
set  forth,  throws  light  upon  the  processes  by  which 
melody  gradually  expanded  the  tone-system  and  tonal- 
ity and  evolved  so  much  out  of  so  little.  But  the  fact 
that  a  harmonic  percept  originated  on  a  specific  tone 
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and  thereafter  was  reproduced  on  other  tones  points 
to  the  interesting  inference  that  each  tone  has  a  har- 
monic pedigree.  By  this  I  mean  that  melody  first  in- 
troduced a  tone  in  a  specific  relation,  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  that  tone  in  another  relation  and 
then  in  another,  and  so  on.  Such  a  sequence  of  rela- 
tions would  trace  the  tone's  harmonic  evolution  or 
line  of  descent.  Aside  from  its  immediate  interest 
and  value  to  psychology,  the  harmonic  pedigree  if  as- 
certained would  enable  the  archaeologist  to  determine 
approximately  the  chronological  order  and  relative 
ages  of  primitive  melodies.  To  be  explicit.  What  is 
a  specific  tone's  line  of  descent  or  harmonic  pedigree  ? 
It  is  that  tone's  evolutionary  sequence  of  harmonic 
relations.  Where  is  tliis  evolutionary  sequence  to 
be  traced?  In  melody,  where  it  was  produced. 
All  harmonic  percepts  being  potential  in  all  tones, 
melody  has  carried  each  tone  through  a  sequence 
of  percepts.  To  illustrate  all  this  we  will  here  pre- 
sent the  harmonic  pedigrees  of  the  seven  original 
tones  (diatonics)  so  far  as  ascertained  at  this  junc- 
ture of  our  study. 

1.  Do  first  arose  as  1  of  I  in  major,  then  appeared 
as  5  of  IV  in  major,  then  as  •  of  /  in  minor.  So  far  as 
already  ascertained  the  pedigree  oido\s  briefly  1,  5,  t. 

2.  Sol  first  arose  as  5  of  I  in  major,  next  appeared 
as  1  of  V  in  major,  then  as  •  of  F  in  minor.  This 
pedigree  of  sol  is  briefly  5,  1,  «. 

3.  Mi  first  arose  as  3  of  I  in  major,  next  appeared 
as  «  of  /,  1  of  K  and  i  of  F  in  minor.  This  pedigree  is 
briefly  3,  «,  1,  i. 

4.  Re  began  as  5  of  V  in  major,  next  appeared  as  ? 
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of  F  in  minor,  then  as  i  of  IF  and  1  of  IV  in  minor. 
This  pedigree  is  5,  t,  i,  1. 

5.  La  hegfi,n  as  3  of  IV  in  major,  next  appeared  as 

0  of  V  in  major,  then  as  i  of  /,  •  of  /r  and  5  of  IV  in 
minor.    This  pedigree  is  3,  9,  x»  <,  ff* 

6.  Fa  b^an  as  t  of  V  in  major,  next  appeared  as 

1  of  IV  in  major,  then  as  •  of  /K  and  »  of  F  in  minor. 
This  harmonic  pedigree  is  7,  1,  •,  9. 

7.  Ti  hegfiji  as  3  of  V  in  major,  next  appeared  as  5 
of  V  and  »  of  F  in  minor.    This  pedigree  is  3,  5,  <. 

In  these  pedigrees  we  observe  that  of  the  nine  per- 
cepts thus  far  accounted  for  do  has  reported  three  and 
has  still  to  appear  as  x,  3,  <,  7,  9,  »;  9ol  has  rqMxrted 
three  and  has  still  to  appear  as  x,  8,  •,  7,  9,  •;  mi  has 
reported  four  and  has  still  to  appear  as  «,  5,  t,  9,  9; 
re  has  reported  four  and  has  still  to  appear  as  8,  t,  <, 
9,  »;  la  has  reported  five  and  still  has  to  appear  as  1, 
•»  T,  9;  fa  has  reported  four  and  has  still  to  appear  as 
1,  3,  5,  A»  9;  ti  has  reported  three  and  has  still  to 
appear  as  1,  1,  «,  7,  9,  9.  Of  all  these  relations  still 
remaining  to  be  reported  by  diatonics  both  the  rela- 
tions and  the  harmonies  are  either  chromatic  or 
enharmonic.  The  above  pedigrees  of  seven  tones 
present  an  aggregate  of  twenty-six  harmonic  relations 
each  of  which  is  distinct  and  individual.  Thus  we 
observe  that  the  multiplication  of  harmonic  relations 
is  very  rapid  while  that  of  harmonic  percepts  is  very 
slow.  This  is  true  not  only  of  homophony,  but  of 
multi-voice  music  as  well.  Further  back  the  Zarlino- 
Riemann  theory  of  pendant  minor  was  alluded  to  as 
an  example  of  irreconcilable  conflict  between  music- 
thinking  and  music-feeling.    This  conflict  becomes 
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evident  when  we  subject  the  foundation  of  the  theory 
to  the  test  of  harmonic  self-reports  in  one  voice,  a  test 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  apply  having  just 
summed  up  the  original  harmonic  percepts  of  homo- 
phonic  melody  and  having  finished  our  explanations 
of  the  origins  both  of  major  and  minor.  The  theory 
in  question  is  based  on  acoustics,  and  postulates  that 
the  minor  chord  springs  from  a  descending  acoustic 
series  of  undertones  generated  by  a  root  on  the  top 
just  as  the  major  chord  springs  from  the  ascending 
acoustic  series  of  overtones  generated  by  a  root  at  the 
bottom,  that  the  minor  chord  is  the  exact  inverse  of 
the  major  chord  in  that  the  relative  intervals  and 
ratios  of  vibration  in  both  acoustic  series  are  identical, 
as  shown  below  by  the  familiar  acoustic  numbers 
1;  2;  3;  4;  5;  6;  8;  •  Thus  at  h)  the  minor  chord  is  as 
4;  5;  6;  8;  going  down,  and  the  major  is  the  same 
going  up.    In  short,  minor  is  inverted  major. 


Minor 
8me8 


\]\  "  I    I  "TT^fa 


Major   "^i 
8mei  ^-^- 


It  is  assumed  that  C  is  the  root  of  both  the  major 
and  minor  triads  at  6).  In  other  words,  the  sup- 
posed C-minor  triad  hangs  suspended  from  its  aerial 
root  C  just  as  the  C-major  triad  rests  upon  its  ground- 
root  C.  The  inverted  acoustic  series  forming  the 
above  minor  triad  is  a  purely  arbitrary  conception, 
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since  the  existence  of  such  a  series  of  undertones  has 
never  been  demonstrated,  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard 
by  the  musical  ear.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view  this  hypothetical  series  of 
undertones  is  both  charming  and  fascinating,  since  to 
the  eye  its  explanation  of  the  minor  chord  appears 
both  logical  and  satisfactory.  This  probably  explains 
why  the  theory  has  won  so  many  adherents.  But  mu- 
sical hearing,  feeling  and  perception  refuse  thus  to  be 
deceived.  The  common  harmonic  self-report  of  the 
minor  triad  at  h)  is  this:  F  is  the  root,  Ai^  the  third, 
C  the  fifth.  The  triad  is  F-minor,  not  C-minor.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  invert  one's  self  and  walk  on  the 
ceiling  as  try  to  perceive  C  as  the  root  of  this  triad. 
The  test  of  harmonic  self-reports  on  the  above  hypo- 
thetical minor  series  is  as  follows:  1;  or  C  ==  ••  2;  or 
C=  «.  3;  or  F=  1.  4;  or  C-  «.  5;  or  AJ^=  •. 
6;  orF=  i.     8;or  C=  5. 

Next  I  present  the  Zarlino-Riemann  minor  scale, 
the  tones  of  which  are  arbitrarily  conceived  as  the 
components  of  three  pendant  primary  minor  triads 
supposed  to  hang  suspended  from  the  aerial  roots  C, 
F  and  G.  Below  compare  this  pendant  minor  scale 
with  the  ascending  major  scale  and  observe  the  per- 
fect correspondence  of  the  whole  and  half  steps.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  triad  so  also  here  in  the  case  of  the 
scales  the  minor  is  the  exact  inverse  of  the  major. 


Minor 
Scale 


Major 
Scale 


<£— ^^— fr^— .^^  .    ,.,^=1 


^         big     — Itzt- 


-<5*- 


i    ^       ^        .^r.        ^'        -^^^^^ 
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The  test  of  harmonic  self-reports  in  one  voice  when 
applied  to  this  hypothetical  minor  scale  at  once  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  scale  is  major^  not  minor.  In 
whatever  rhythm  we  may  ascend  or  descend  on  this 
scale  the  resultant  melody  will  always  report  itself  as 
major,  each  individual  tone  will  report  a  major  har- 
monic percept,  in  short,  we  feel  and  perceive  in  com- 
mon that  this  scale  starts  and  ends  on  mi,  the  large 
third  of  the  major  tonic-harmony  upon  which  it  is 
based.  Our  next  example  presents  the  scale  in  its 
descending  form,  each  tone  is  named  by  a  syllable, 
each  harmonic  percept  is  marked  by  its  specific  num- 
ber. 

3     5     1      3    3     5^      3 

mi  —  re  —  do  v-^  ti  —  la  —  mA  —  ttL  >w  mi 

Not  only  is  this  Zarlino-Riemann  scale  major,  but  it 
is  also  identical  with  the  ancient  Dorian  scale  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  terms  of  our  notation  the  tonic  of 
this  scale  is  A{^  and  not  C ;  the  basic  harmony  of  the 
scale  is  that  of  Al^-major  and  not  the  supposititious 
pendant  minor  chord  of  C. 

On  the  line  of  least  resistance,  upon  which  homo- 
phonic  harmonies  assert  themselves,  this  scale  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  report  the  minor  mode.  However, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  in  one  voice  this  scale 
may  be  induced  to  report  itself  as  minor.  First,  by  a 
prelude  in  which  we  establish  the  feeling  of  the  minor 
consonance  as  below  at  a);  next,  by  arbitrarily  con- 
ceiving the  scale  as  minor.  In  the  first  case  the  minor 
harmonic  percepts  owing  to  the  prelude  arise  on  the 
homophonic  line  of  least  resistance,  while  in  the  second 
case  they  are  premeditated  and  therefore  selective. 
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In  both  cases  ihe  result  as  to  harmonic  reports  is  the 
same  and  as  follows: — 


•J         ...         9^9  96     1  • 


••     V     sOiss    $ 


Now  that  we  have  transmuted  the  scale  from  major 
to  minor  thereby  demimstratiiig  that  it  may  report 
itself  as  minor  in  homophonic  mdody  or  one  voice, 
this  question  arises :  Does  this  scale  of  minor  hannonic 
percepts  in  any  way  support  the  theory  of  pendant 
minor?  The  above  common  hannonic  sdfnceports 
based  on  conunon  hannonic  feeling  and  perception 
answer  in  the  negative.  These  sdf-reports  plainly 
testify  as  follows:  the  scale,  now  minor«  starts  aaiends 
on  mi  (C)»  wkach  is  the  fifth  of  the  minor  tonMiar- 
mony  based  on  la  (F);  its  tonic  or  point  of  conqplete 
repose  is  F  and  not  C;  its  tonic-harmony  is  erect 
F-minor  and  not  pendant  C-minor.  Homophonic 
harmony  and  its  common  self-reports  being  subjects 
new  tx>  music-theory  the  same  is  necessarily  true  of 
the  facts  here  adduced  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  point.  In  conclusion  it  remains  to  be 
said  that  besides  being  an  acoustic  theory  of  harmony 
based  on  an  acoustic  hypothesis,  the  Zarlino-Riemann 
theory  is  specifically  a  chardr-theoiy.  Having  demon- 
strated in  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  that  chord- 
harmony  is  selective  harmony  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  chord-theories  of  harmony  could  possibly  have 
escaped  the  bias  of  personal  selection  and  therefore 
of  the  personal  equation. 
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49.   Chords  Derived  from  the  Minor  Forms  of  Con- 
sonance and  Dissonance  in  One  Voice 

From  the  original  minor  form  of  consonance  /  is 
derived  the  original  minor  triad  /.  All  other  minor 
triads  like  w  and  V  are  duplicates.  Below  are  the 
triads  /,  /r,  v. 


i 


I 


/F 


Like  its  major  prototype  the  minor  form  of  disso- 
nance  presents  six  chords,  namely,  the  small  ninth- 
chord  Fg,  the  two  seventh-chords  V^  and  FJ/®^,  the 
three  triads  T,  F/J^,  //°,  as  follows: — 


i 


3 
1 


I 
3 
1 


7 

6 
3 


6 
3 
1 


7 

5 


7 

5 


I 


i 


N3. 


N.B. 


r//o 


jf 


Of  all  these  chords  only  two  forms  are  of  minor 
origin.  They  are  the  small  ninth-chord  V^  and  the 
diminished  seventh-chord  FJ/^^,  both  marked  N.B.  in 
our  example.  Each  of  these  forms  is  the  first  of  its 
kind,  all  like  forms  being  duplicates  of  these  originals. 
The  remaining  four  chords  are  duplicates  of  forms 
which  originated  in  major  and  have  been  presented 
in  §  39.  The  first,  second  and  fourth  of  the  above 
chords  are  based  on  the  harmonic  root  mt,  the  third 
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and  fifth  omit  the  harmonic  root,  ihe  sixth  omits 
boih  the  hannonic  root  and  third.  The  superposed 
harmonic  numbers  show  that  mt  is  the  harmonic 
root  of  all  of  the  six  chords.'  In  §S9  we  pointed 
out  and  explained  fay  means  of  tte  harmonic  self- 
reports  of  homojdumy  the  necessary  distinctions  be- 
tween harmonic  roots  and  chord-roots^  betwem  har- 
monic intervals  and  chord-intervals  and  by  tte  same 
means  demonstrated  that  chords  are  often  incom- 
pletely represented  by  one  or  two  components,  some- 
times appearing  detached  from  their  harmonic  roots, 
sometimes  from  their  harmcmic  roots  and  thirds,  some- 
times even  from  their  diord-roots.  Hiese  distinctions 
and  facts  being  exemplified  in  the  above  groups  of 
chords  and  having  previously  been  explained  it  is 
enough  here  to  call  attention  to  them. 

By  comparing  the  above  minor  group  of  conscMDant 
and  dissonant  chords  with  the  corresponding  major 
group  in  §  39  the  reader  will  observe  that  two  chords 
identical  both  as  to  form  and  component  tones  appear 
in  both  groups.  They  are:  n  in  major  and  ir  in 
minor;  vii®  in  major  and  //^  in  minor.  Despite  their 
identity  in  form  and  component  tones  these  triads 
make  one  report  in  major  and  a  very  diflPerent  report 
in  mmor,  as  shown  below. 

5      T    9         3     5     7 


1.  Major:      re  —  fa  —  la 

ti  — re  — «a 

U 

vn« 

1          •          •                5        T         0 

2.  Minor:     re  —  h  —  la 

ti  —  re  —  fa 

IV  IV 
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Obviously  this  difference  in  harmonic  report  is 
caused  by  difference  in  relation.  Just  as  in  homo- 
phony  the  self-report  of  a  specific  tone  varies  as  its 
relation  varies  just  so  in  multi-voice  music  the  self- 
reports  of  certain  specific  chords  vary  as  their  rela- 
tions vary.  No  words  can  therefore  overstate  the 
importance  of  relation,  it  is  everything.  Have  we  not 
demonstrated  in  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  harmony 
that  harmonic  form  to  relation  is  as  effect  to  cause  ? 
We  have  demonstrated  that  homophonic  melody  by 
means  of  relation  has  produced  the  original  forms  of 
harmony  and  the  original  tones  of  the  tone-system. 
Let  us  be  explicit  on  this  question  of  form  and  relation. 
The  two  are  inseparable  in  concrete  music.  So  long 
as  we  are  contemplating  and  investigating  tones  or 
chords  in  relation  so  long  only  are  we  contemplating 
and  investigating  concrete  music.  But  the  moment 
we  leave  out  relation  we  leave  out  music  and  are  then 
contemplating  and  investigating  only  the  mere  mate- 
rial of  music.  Thus  abstracted  from  relation,  a  spe- 
cific tone  is  simply  a  constituent  of  the  tone-system 
distinguishable  from  the  other  constituents  as  they 
from  it  by  relative  pitch.  A  specific  chord  thus  ab- 
stracted £rom  relation  is  simply  one  of  the  innumer- 
able chords  of  music's  chord-material  distinguishable 
from  other  chords  as  they  from  it  by  difference  in 
structure.  Briefly,  a  tone  or  a  chord  out  of  relation 
is  out  of  music.  The  physical,  physiological  and  psy- 
chological views,  analyses  and  theories  of  music's  raw 
material,  that  is,  of  tones  and  chords  out  of  their  dis- 
tinctively musical  relations,  have  not  discovered  a 
single  truth  about  music,  have  added  nothing  to  our 
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intelligenoe  and  appreciation  of  music,  and  are  ut- 
terly valueless  to  music-theory  and  music-education. 
Music  itself  presents  its  own  peculiar  fonns  and  rda- 
tions»  in  short»  its  own  peculiar  problems  to  the  inves- 
tigator. However*  in  his  quest  for  truth  the  investi- 
gator is  in  reality  seeidng  he  knows  not  what  unless 
he  equip  himself  with  the  first  essential  requisite  to 
music-research»  namdy,  with  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  what  the  peculiar  forms,  rdations  and  problems  of 
music  are.  After  all»  the  great  leading  question  is: 
WhatismusicP  And  the  answer  to  this  question  has 
to  be  worked  out  independently  fay  musicians.  Music 
tBf  and  it  is  futile  for  physicists  to  tdl  us  that  music  is 
all  wrong  and  should  be  otherwise. 

The  harmonic  reports  of  the  diords  thus  fur  de- 
rived plainly  show  that  a  chord-root  may  be  a  har- 
monic root  or  third  or  fifth;  that  a  dhord-thiMi  may 
be  a  harmonic  third  or  fifth  or  seventh;  that  a  idiord- 
fifth  may  be  a  harmonic  fifth  or  seventh  or  ninth:  in 
short,  that  the  self-report  of  a  chord  is  determined  by 
its  relation  and  is  ascertained  by  harmonic  analysis 
as  here  set  forth.  No  one,  for  example,  hears  the 
component  tones  of  the  diminished  seventh-chord 
{vii^j  in  minor)  as  root,  small  third,  diminished  fifth 
and  diminished  seventh :  we  all  hear  them  as  3, 5, 7,  9. 
All  other  chords  not  based  on  harmonic  roots  furnish 
similar  examples.  Chords  are  therefore  more  than 
mere  combinations  of  tones  diflPering  in  structure. 
Each  component  tone  in  a  chord  reports  a  harmonic 
percept.  Therefore  correctly  defined,  a  chord  is  at 
once  a  combination  of  tones  and  a  cornhinaiion  of 
harmonic  percepts.    Homophony  produced  the  origi- 
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nal  tones  and  the  original  harmonic  percepts ;  in  poly- 
phony and  chorded  music  these  tones  and  percepts 
have  been  combined  in  well-nigh  every  conceivable 
way. 

In  parallel  examples  I  next  present  the  major  and 
minor  subtonic-seventh-chords.  Each  of  these  chords 
is  composed  of  the  four  cadence-tones  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  arose.  At  a)  the  chords  present  double 
cadences,  that  is,  simultaneously  rising  and  falling 
cadences.  At  b)  and  c)  the  cadence-tones  are  sep- 
arated and  the  cadences  become  single,  that  is,  at  b) 
they  rise,  at  c)  they  fall. 


Major 


r^Tfr^ 


to!   I 


V    I 


IV    I 


Minor 


At  6)  the  bond-tones  sol  in  major  and  mi  in  minor 
combine  with  the  two  rising  cadence-tones  thus  form- 
ing the  major  and  minor  dominant^triads.  At  c)  the 
bond-tones  do  in  major  and  la  in  minor  combine  with 
the  two  falling  cadence-tones  thus  forming  the  major 
and  minor  subdominant-triads.  The  resolutions  at 
6)  present  the  authentic  ending,  at  c)  the  plagal 
ending.  The  next  example  illustrates  these  single 
cadences  and  two  endings  in  pure  diatonic  minor, 
all  the  triads  being  minor  and  composed  of  dia- 
tonics. 
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The  aboYe  ezample  may  call  forth  this  question: 
Axe  not  the  above  tnada  h  ^  and  w  identical  witti  the 
aecondaiy  triads  of  the  major  mode  known  respec- 
tively as  VI,  m  and  n?  The  question  is  premature  at 
this  juncture,  but  may  be  answered  provisionally  in 
the  affirmative.  As  chords  they  are  identical  botti  in 
major  and  minor,  but  their  rdations  in  major  and 
minor  differ.  Their  relations  in  the:  above  example 
are  in  minor,  and  each  triad  is  a  comlnnation  of  the 
minor  harmonic  percepts  t — • — •.  Concisely  abtted, 
triads  which  are  primary  in  minor  are  secondary  in 
major  and  vice  versa. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHORDS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THEIR  ORIGIN 

50.   Description  and  Summary  of  Chords  Thus  Far 

Derived 

At  present  our  list  of  triads  aggregates  five  in  major 
and  six  in  minor  as  follows :  — 


In 

Major 


^)j.   g    g    i   ^ 


I       n     IV     V      vu» 

/       if      IT      y      y       Yif 

This  summary  presents  only  three  distinct  types  of 
triads,  the  major,  the  minor,  the  diminished.  The 
originals  of  the  three  types  are  respectively  I  in  major, 
/  in  minor,  vii^  in  major.  All  other  triad-types  are 
either  modifications  of  the  three  originals  or  com- 
pound chords. 

The  structure  of  a  triad  is  described  when  we  name 
the  exact  interval  relations  of  its  third  and  fifth.  We 
describe  the  major  triad  as  root,  large  third,  pure 
fifth :  the  minor  triad  as  root,  small  third,  pure  fifth : 
the  diminished  triad  as  root,  small  third,  diminished 
fifth.  When  we  describe  the  structure  of  chord-types 
we  treat  each  type  as  chord-material  and  compute  the 
intervals  of  components  from  the  chord-root  without 
considering  whether  or  not  the  chord-root  is  a  har- 
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monic  root  But  in  the  hamumic  analysis  of  a  con- 
crete case  we  first  name  the  type  of  a  specific  chord 
and  then  proceed  to  describe  the  chord's  specific  rela- 
tion which  gives  us  the  harmonic  report  we  are  in 
search  of. 

There  are  three  triad-positions.  In  its  first  posi- 
tion, the  triad  is  named  the  ground-triad,  the  chord- 
root  being  its  lowest  tone.  In  its  second  position 
with  the  dbord-third  as  lowest  tone,  the  triad  is  named 
the  sixth-chord  and  may  also  be  called  the  terce- 
form.  In  its  third  position  with  the  chord-fifth  as 
lowest  tone,  the  triad  is  named  the  lourth-sizth  chord 
and  may  also  be  called  the  quint4orm.  The  posi- 
tions of  triads  are  further  distinguished  as  doM  and 
open :  daae  when  the  componento  aw  in  dosest'iroz- 
imity,  as  below  at  a),  open  when  the  componenlb  are 
spread  apart  as  at  6).  ;^ 


1  ^ —  ^     ■■ 


Ij   I     I.    Is 

As  everybody  knows,  all  thorough-bass  numbers 
like  a  and  %  in  our  example  indicate  intervals  as  com- 
puted from  the  lowest  tone  or  bass. 

Seventh^hords.  We  have  thus  far  presented  four, 
two  in  major,  two  in  minor.    They  are :  — 

In  Major  In  Minor 


NJB.     NJ3.  NJ3. 
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This  summary  presents  three  types,  each  marked 
N.B.  Each  of  these  types  is  the  original;  the  chord* 
root  of  the  first  is  the  major  dominant,  that  of  the 
second  is  the  major  upleader,  that  of  the  third  is  the 
minor  upleader.  Every  type  of  chord  should  have  a 
name  in  terms  descriptive  of  its  structure  like  the  three 
triad-types  just  considered.  Since  any  chord-type 
may  appear  on  any  tone  in  any  key  it  would  simplify 
analysis  were  we  able  to  refer  to  each  specific  type  by 
its  structural  name  before  proceeding  to  report  on  its 
specific  relation  in  any  special  concrete  case.  The 
first  of  the  above  types  of  seventh-chords  is  known  as 
the  dominant-seventh-chord,  the  second  as  the  major 
subtonic  seventh-chord,  the  third  as  the  minor  sub- 
tonic  seventh-chord  and  also  as  the  diminished  seventh- 
chord.  All  these  names  except  the  last  are  relation- 
names.  The  first  type  is  also  known  as  the  primary 
and  also  as  the  main  (Haupt)  seventh-chord^  and  these 
names  also  describe  relation  instead  of  structure.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  give  each  of  the  above  seventh- 
chords  its  structural  name  we  will  first  explain  how 
the  form  of  such  a  chord  is  described.  A  seventh- 
chord  is  a  combination  of  a  triad  and  a  superadded 
seventh.  Its  description  requires  two  terms,  the  first 
defining  the  triad,  the  second  defining  the  seventh. 
The  two  terms  joined  by  a  hyphen  will  give  the  exact 
structural  name  of  the  specific  type.  The  first  of  the 
three  types  (N.B.  in  our  example)  comprises  a  major 
triad  and  a  small  seventh ;  the  structural  name  of  this 
type  is  therefore  the  Trmjor-sm^Hl  seventh-chord;  the 
firat  of  the  hyphened  words  describes  the  triad,  the 
second  describes  the  seventh.    Accordingly  the  sec- 
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(second  N.B.  in  example)  is  named  the 
diminiskedsmxiU  seventh-chord.  The  third  type  (last 
N.B.  in  example)  is  named  the  diviinuhed-diminished 
seventh-chord,  or  briefly,  the  diminished  seventh- 
chord.  All  other  types  of  seventh-chords  are  either 
modifications  of  these  or  compound  chords. 

Next  we  exemplify  the  four  positions  or  forms  of  a 
seventh-chord.  They  are:  1.  the  ground-form  with 
chord-root  as  lowest  tone;  2.  the  terce-form  with 
chord-third  as  lowest  tone;  3.  the  quint-form  with 
chord-fifth  as  lowest  lone;  4.  the  sept-form  with 
chord-seventh  as  lowest  tone.  The  four  are  known 
respectively  as  the  ground-seventh-chord,  chord  of  the 
fifth-sixth,  chord  of  the  third-fourth,  chord  of  the  sec- 
ond.    All  appear  below  in  close  and  open  positions. 

Open 


Ninth-Chords.  We  have  thus  far  derived  two,  the 
large  ninth-chord  in  major,  the  small  ninth-chord  in 
minor:  both  are  baaed  on  the  dominant,  and  cftch  is 
the  original  of  its  peculiar  type. 


The  description  of  a  ninth-chord  requires  three 
terms,  one  for  the  baste  triad,  one  for  the  superadded 
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seventh,  one  for  the  superadded  ninth.  Thus  the 
large  ninth-chord  is  described  as  major-small-large, 
the  small  ninth-chord  as  major-small-small. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  ninth  ex- 
tends beyond  one  octave  the  customary  inversion-idea 
cannot  be  applied  to  this  chord.  In  truth  the  idea 
though  universally  practiced  cannot  logically  apply  to 
any  chord,  since  the  inversion  of  a  chord,  like  that  of  a 
tone,  is  simply  an  impossibility.  A  triad  has  three 
positions  close  and  open,  a  seventh-chord  has  four 
positions  close  and  open,  and  each  individual  position 
is  an  individual  form  distinguished  from  other  posi- 
tions and  forms  by  its  lowest  tone  or  bass.  Thus  the 
ninth-chord  falls  in  line  with  the  triad  and  seventh- 
chord.  Having  five  components  the  ninth-chord  may 
appear  in  five  positions  close  and  open.  They  are 
presented  in  the  next  example.  The  first  position 
is  the  ground-form  with  chord-root  as  bass  and  is 
marked  o;  the  second  with  chord-third  as  bass  is  the 
terce-form  and  is  marked  |;  the  third  with  chord- 
fifth  as  bass  is  the  quint-form,  marked  §;  the  fourth 
with  chord-seventh  as  bass  is  the  sept-form,  marked  ?; 
the  fifth  with  chord-ninth  as  bass  is  the  none-form, 
marked  §• 


-^- 


s 


Tsr 


o'       ^       o'      ^ 

a. Q- 


■«•- 


or  or 


^ — \ ^ 

V9 V 


9 
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The  open  positions  slier  the  dose  position  of  each 
of  the  above  forms  are  easily  multiplied  by  conodying 
other  combinations  of  the  five  duxrd-components. 
When  viewed  as  abstract  material,  the  dose  posi- 
tions of  the  above  forms  from  the  second  onward 
strike  both  ear  and  eye  as  amorphous  and  rqpulsive. 
But  in  the  concrete  when  each  con^Kment  reports  a 
dear  and  definite  harmonic  percept  these  dioids  at 
oQce  gain  a  definite  shape  and  suggest  many  conjunc- 
tions with  other  chords,  some  preceding,  others  suc- 
ceeding them.  For  the  time  being  we  are  summariz- 
ing and  describing  the  structure  of  chords  the  origin 
of  which  we  have  explained  in  previous  chapters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  chords  in  concrete 
music  is  the  special  subject  of  another  part  of  this 
work.  But  a  word  in  the  latter  connection  may  be 
said  here.  As  harmonies  we  have  seen  that  the  large 
and  small  ninth-chords  appear  sometimes  with  the 
root,  at  other  times  without  the  root.  With  the  har-- 
monic  root  the  two  above  types  are  dassed  as  ninth- 
chords  ;  without  the  harmonic  root  the  resultant  chords 
are  classed  as  seventh-chords.  By  omitting  the  har- 
monic root  in  the  above  example  all  the  chords  would 
become  seventh-chords. 
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I  next  present  the  two  original  types  of  ninth- 
chords  in  a  series  of  ground-forms  very  commonly  em- 
ployed, especially  in  instrumental  music.  It  will  be 
observed  in  these  illustrations  that  while  the  chord- 
root  is  retained  throughout,  the  upper  four  tones  ap- 
pear successively  in  four  positions  first  close,  then  open. 

Large  Ninih-Chard 


S 


-tf»- 


g"   ^ 


# 


^L^ 


•JBT 


-O. 


¥= 


-^- 


■9- 


-9- 


V9. 


Smafl  Ninih^Chord 


All  other  types  of  ninth-chords  are  either  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  two  or  compound  chords. 

51.  Simple  and  Com/pound  Chords  Defined 

1.  A  simple  chord  is  a  combination  of  components 
of  a  single  harmony. 

2.  A  compound  chord  is  a  combination  of  compo- 
nents of  two  Of  more  harmonies. 

In  the  above  summary  all  the  chords  are  simple  and 
all  the  types  there  presented  are  types  of  simple  chords. 
Their  sole  guide  having  been  harmonic  feeling  and 
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perception,  the  first  builders  of  chords  worked  induc- 
tively and  were  not  troubled  by  laws  of  acoustics. 
Moritz  Ilauptmann*  tells  us  that  treatises  on  harmony 
usually  open  with  a  learned  chapter  on  acoustics  the 
half-truths  in  which  have  little  if  any  influence  on  the 
chapters  that  follow.  The  truth  is  that  the  com- 
monly adopted  rules  for  building  chords  were  formu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  harmonic 
feeling  and  perception.  The  rules  are:  for  building 
triads,  superadd  third  and  fifth  to  root;  for  seventh- 
chords,  superadd  seventh  to  triad;  for  ninth-chords, 
superadd  seventh  and  ninth  to  triad.  The  vahdity  of 
these  rules  as  applied  to  simple  chords  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  three -tone,  four -tone  and  five -tone 
threads  of  original  harmony  in  one  voice.  This  prin- 
ciple of  chord-building  by  superadding  third  upon 
third  has  been  extended  beyond  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth.  The  resultant  chords,  all  of 
which  are  compound,  are  known  as  chords  of  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth.  The  above  rules  apply  ex- 
clusively to  simple  chords.  Their  application  to 
chords  in  general  ia  a  purely  arbitrary  procedure  and 
has  caused  much  gratuitous  confusion  in  heads  and 
books.  For  when  our  intellectual  or  conceptual  re- 
port on  a  specific  chord  in  a  specific  relation  does  not 
agree  with  and  is  in  truth  utterly  refuted  by  our  con- 
crete perception  of  that  chord's  harmonic  report,  how 
can  we  help  feeling  confused!  Theories  that  present 
such  conceptions  are  certainly  false.  Viewed  in  the 
abstract  a  chord  is  musically  dead;  we  have  done 
with  it  when  we  describe  its  structure  and  classify  it. 
Viewed  in  the  concrete  a  chord  Is  alive,  each  of  its 
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components  is  alive  with  its  harmonic  self-report,  for 
the  chord  is  musically  related.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned with  chords  that  are  alive.  We  have  seen 
that  in  concrete  music,  harmonies  may  be  completely 
and  incompletely  represented  by  chords;  completely 
when  the  chord  presents  all  the  harmonic  components, 
incompletely  when  certain  components  are  omitted. 
Whatever  their  number,  when  the  components  of  a 
chord  report  a  common  root  then  the  chord  is  simple^ 
and  when  they  report  two  or  more  roots  then  the  chord 
is  compound.  The  largest  number  of  chords  in  tise  are 
compound.  The  subject  of  compound  chords  belongs 
to  Part  II  of  this  work,  but  a  few  examples  at  this  junc- 
ture will  suffice  to  show  what  they  are.  To  the  two 
definitions  of  chords  at  the  opening  of  this  section  we 
now  add  a  third  which  is  general. 

S.  Chords  are  selective  combinations  of  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  or  more  individual  tones.  They 
are  classed  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Consonant 
or  Dissonant  II.  Simple  or  Compound.  In  the  fol- 
lowing parallel  examples  in  major  and  minor  all  the 
combinations  marked  by  asterisks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second,  are  compound  chords.  In  these  com- 
pound biads^  (two-tone-chords)  the  two  tones  are 
components  of  different  harmonies;  one  reports  one 
root,  the  other  another  root. 

133     916     363136     1 
131     631     139677     3 
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^  The  writer  coined  the  woid6idd  by  aDAlqgy  with  <r»ad  and  te^       L.E.K. 
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The  above  superposed  percept-numbers,  large  and 
small,  register  our  common  perception  of  the  concrete 
harmonic  self-report  of  each  tone  in  each  biad  and 
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therefore  of  each  biad's  harmonic  relation.  Relation, 
being  the  immediate  cause  of  a  tone's  and  chord's 
specific  self-report,  is  first  of  all  a  question  of  mode: 
Is  the  mode  major  or  is  it  minor?  This  becomes 
plain  when  we  compare  the  corresponding  relations 
and  consequent  self-reports  in  these  parallel  examples. 
The  two  examples  present  a  number  of  the  same  biads, 
but  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  same  biad  makes 
one  report  in  major  and  quite  another  report  in  minor. 
In  addition  to  the  question  of  mode  one  of  three  other 
questions  enters  into  this  self-report<ietermining  rela- 
tion of  every  tone  or  chord.  The  three  questions  are : 
Whither?  Whence?  Whence  and  whither?  The 
first  pertains  to  an  initial  tone  or  chord,  whose  self- 
reports  are  influenced  by  what  follows.  The  second 
pertains  to  a  terminal  tone  or  chord  whose  self- 
reports  are  influenced  by  what  precedes.  The  third 
pertains  to  an  intermediate  tone  or  chord  whose  self- 
reports  are  influenced  both  by  what  precedes  and 
follows.  By  concretely  thinking  and  carefully  com- 
paring these  two  examples  of  biads  the  reader  will 
appreciate  the  influences  of  this  whither,  whence 
and  whence-whither  of  relation.  One  more  remark. 
All  biads  are  incomplete  forms  either  of  triads  or 
seventh-chords  or  ninth-chords.  In  a  series  of  para- 
graphs, each  devoted  to  a  measure  of  the  above 
parallel  examples,  we  will  now  take  up  the  explana- 
tion of  the  biads  marked  by  asterisks,  first  explaining 
the  biad  in  major  and  then  the  corresponding  biad 
in  minor. 

First  Measure.    This  biad  (with  asterisk)  simul- 
taneously reports  S  of  I  and  S  of  V,  is  therefore  a 
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compound  chord  and  represents  the  major  mediant- 
triad  the  symbol  of  which  is  iii.  The  corresponding 
biad  in  minor  is  a  compound  of  •  of  /  and  3  of  F  and 
represents  the  minor  mediant-triad  known  by  the 
symbol  m.  Thus  the  major  mediant-triad  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  hxirnumiea  I  and  V:  the  minor  mediant- 
triad  is  a  compound  of  the  harmonies  i  and  V.  I  next 
present  the  full  triads  with  harmonic  report  of  each 
component. 

1.  Major  Mediant-Triad:       3      5-13 

mi  —  sol  —  ti       maiked  EEL 

E       6       B 


2.  Minor  Mediant-Triad:       s     a-1    3  ^ 

do —  mi  —  si       maiked  Thl* 


The  three  tones  in  these  triads  are  known  as  the 
chord-root,  chord-third,  chord-fifth  respectively.  The 
middle  tone  (chord-third)  in  each  of  the  triads  simul- 
taneously reports  itself  as  a  component  of  two  har- 
monies. A  tone  presenting  such  a  double  report  is 
named  a  double  harmonic.  Every  compound  chord 
contains  at  least  one  double  harmonic.  Primary 
chords  are  simple :  secondary  chords^  like  those  above^ 
are  compound.  Therefore  secondary  chords  are  com- 
pounds of  primxiry  or  simple  chords.  Before  and  after 
the  simple  chords  of  which  they  are  compounds,  the 
two  above  triads  appear  in  third-relations  and  are 
heard  as  compound  in  accordance  with  the  above 
analysis.  They  are  given  below  in  these  third-rela- 
tions and  are  marked  N.B. 
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In  Major 


In  Minor 


m       I 
N3. 


V     m      V 
NJ3. 


NJB. 


N.B. 


In  short,  these  triads  are  heard  as  compound  in  all 
relations  excepting  ^fWeZerfioTW,  in  which  case  they 
are  heard  as  simple  chords,  that  is,  chords  whose  com- 
ponents all  report  a  common  root.  The  structural 
description  of  the  two  triads  is  as  follows :  the  major 
mediant  (in)  is  a  minor  triad  its  chord-intervals  being 
root,  small  third,  pure  fifth ;  the  minor  mediant  (JH) 
is  an  augmented  triad  its  chord-intervals  being  root, 
large  third,  augmented  fifth.  This  type  of  augmented 
triad  is  supposed  by  Richter  and  others  to  have  arisen 
in  minor  on  the  third  d^ree  of  the  scale.  This  would 
mean  that  our  example  presents  the  original  aug- 
mented chord.  We  shall  see  that  this  is  not  so,  since 
the  harmonic  percept  of  the  augmented  fifth  first 
arose  in  homophony  on  the  major  dominant,  and  we 
shall  further  see  that  the  augmented  triad  of  the 
major  dominant  is  a  ^mpfe  chord. 

Since  the  above  mediant-triads  are  compounds  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  of  their  respective 
modes  it  follows  that  there  are  other  secondary  triads, 
namely,  those  which  are  compounds  of  tonic  and  sub- 
dominant  and  those  which  are  compounds  of  domi- 
nant and  subdominant.  These  are  the  submediant- 
triads  VI  in  major  and  VI  in  minor,  and  the  super- 
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tonic-triads  n  in  major  and  ii°  in  minor.    Thus  in 
each  mode  there  are  three  primary  and  three  secon- 
dary triads.     We  first  present  the  harmonic  analysis 
of  the  major  and  minor  submediant-triads. 
3    5-1    3  1 

1.  Major:       ta-do-mi    l  -  VI. 


-F/. 


It  is  only  in  certain  relations  that  these  triads  make 
the  above  self-reports.  They  do  so  when  they  appear 
as  bychords  on  light  rhythm-periods  each  before  and 
after  the  primary  triads  of  which  they  are  compounds. 
See  below :  — 

1    Major 


i^^  J    J  I       I  J  ^ 


IV  VI 

N.B. 

jr           I 

VI     I 

N.B. 

>  Thia  exunple  and  thaw  on 
■applKd  by  Mw  Luiw  HMHler 

pp.  2fil  «nd  2S2,  not  found  in  the 
L.E.K. 
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In  most  other  relations  these  secondaries  are  heard 
as  simple  chords.  Surprising  and  noteworthy  are  the 
facts  first,  that  the  triad  vi  is  at  once  a  minor  triad 
and  a  compound  of  two  primary  major  triads ;  second, 
that  the  triad  VI  is  at  once  a  major  triad  and  a  com- 
pound of  two  primary  minor  triads.  The  two  asterisk- 
biads  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  measures  of  our  parallel 
examples  represent  the  triads  in  question  and  report 
them  as  compound. 

Next  follows  the  analysis  of  the  supertonic  triads 
II  in  major  and  //^  in  minor. 


5  7-1   9-31 

1.  Major  :       re  —  fa  —  la 
D      F       A 


n. 


2.  Minor: 


5 

7- 

0-9 

H- 

—  f»- 

-fa 

B 

D 

F 

-u* 


These  compounds  of  V  and  IV  in  major,  V  and  /F 
in  minor,  make  the  above  self-reports  as  bychords  in 
connection  with  their  respective  modal  subdominant- 
triads  as  follows:  — 


IV     ^\      IV 


1  See  footnote,  p.  250. 
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=: 


The  asterisk-biads  in  the  seventh  measure,  page 
246,  represent  these  supertonic-triads  and  are  heard 
as  compound.  Before  the  dominant  these  triads  are 
heard  as  simple  chords. 


c 

h^^ 

— =, 

«■ 

I 

^ — J — 

J 


The  books  agree  that  this  downward  progression 
from  It  to  V  and  from  ii°  to  V  is  most  natural  and 
correct,  but  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  why.    The 

>  See  footnote,  p.  SM. 
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supertonic-triad  is  based  on  the  fifth  of  the  dominant 
and  therefore  lies  over  it.  Besides  this,  the  fifth  of 
the  supertonic-triad  is  the  original  ninth  of  the  domi- 
nant and  its  natural  tendency  is  downward.  Hence 
these  natural  progressions. 

Second  Measure.  The  supertonic-triads  as  simple 
chords  and  as  just  described  are  represented  by  the 
asterisk-biads  in  this  measure  which  precede  the  domi- 
nant. Their  analysis  in  this  relation  is  as  follows: 
II  =  5,  7,  9;  l/^  =  5,  7,  o. 

Third  Measure.  This  biad  is  a  compound  of  I 
and  V,  and  represents  the  secondary  seventh-chord  of 
the  major  mediant  iii^.  The  corresponding  biad  in 
minor,  a  compound  of  /  and  F,  represents  the  corre- 
sponding chord  m7  in  minor.  Below  are  the  full 
harmonic  reports  on  these  chords. 


3    5-13    5 

1*  Major  :  tnt  —  lol  —  ti  —  re 
£       6      B      D 

•      5-1     3      5 

2*  Minor :  do  —  mi  —  «i  —  ti 
C       £     G«     B 


-m,. 


-7M7. 


The  remaining  secondary  seventh-chords  (except- 
ing those  of  the  major  and  minor  subtonics  which  we 
have  already  analyzed  and  found  to  be  simple  chords) 
are  compounds  of  primary  harmonies.  They  are 
those  of  the  two  tonics  1 7  and  /  7;  those  of  the  two  sub- 
dominants  IV  7  and  IV J ;  those  of  the  two  submediants 
VI,  and  VI 7;  those  of  the  two  supertonics  ii,  and  it^j. 
These  chords  are  next  analyzed  in  the  order  of  their 
mention.  1 7  is  a  compound  of  the  primaries  I  and  V; 
/  7  is  a  compound  of  /  and  F,  as  follows :  — 
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13    5-13 


•i-n. 


-/7. 


Next  follow  the  major  subdominant  seventh-chord 
which  is  a  compound  of  I  and  IV  and  the  correspond- 
ing chord  in  minor  which  is  a  compound  of  /  and  /('. 
1      3    5-13) 

tJfajw:      /i-ia-Ai-m.;   _IV7. 


I      i-i      ■ 


J 


*The  submediant  seventh-chord  in  major  is  a  com- 
pound of  IV  and  I;  in  minor  it  is  a  mmpouud  of  iv 
and  /,  as  follows:— 

3   6-13     5 

1.  Motor:      lo— do— bw— joi^J™  yij* 


2.  JfMor .•      fa—la  —  io~wfi 


-VI  7. 


The  supertonic  seventh-chord  in  major  is  a  com- 
pound of  V  and  IV,  while  in  minor  it  is  a  compound 
of  V  and  IV,  as  follows: — 

t  Hiu  pBiBfti^ih  ooiittcd  in  MEL  «u  nqiplied  bj  Wm  Loin  Hmm- 
fer.  I.E.K. 
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5    7-19-3   5 

1*  Major:       re— fa  — la  —  do 


2.  Minor: 


D 

F      A 

C 

5 

7-1       M 

6 

H- 

-  w  —  fa  — 

la 

B 

D      F 

A 

-n^ 


-/// 


While  in  certain  relations  there  are  variations  in 
the  reports  of  these  secondary  seventh-chords  they 
nevertheless  always  report  themselves  as  compound. 
These  compound  triads  and  seventh  chords  call  forth 
many  observations  which  however  belong  to  Part  II 
on  ch(^ds.  My  purpose  here  is  fulfilled  by  introduc- 
ing the  subject  of  compound  chords,  by  showing  that 
they  really  exist  and  what  they  are.  Interested  read- 
ers will  observe  the  di£Perences  in  major  and  minor  of 
the  self-reports  of  certain  chords  which  are  identical 
in  both  modes. 

Fourth  Measure.  The  asterisk-biad  is  a  compound 
of  I  and  V  diflFering  from  the  compounds  thus  far  con- 
sidered. The  regnant  harmony  is  that  of  the  domi- 
nant and  is  represented  by  its  seventh  in  the  lower 
tone  and  therefore  the  upper  tone  is  a  bytone.  In 
short,  this  is  a  compoimd  of  r^nant  tone  and  bytone, 
examples  of  which  are  very  common.  All  this  is  true 
of  the  corresponding  biad  in  minor. 

Fifth  Measure.  The  parallel  asterisk-biads  present 
similar  compounds  of  regnant  tone  and  bytone. 

Sixth  Measure.  These  compound  biads  represent 
the  major  and  minor  tonic-seventh-chords  which  we 
analyzed  a  moment  ago. 

Seventh  Measure.    These  parallel  biads  represent 
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the  major  and  minor  supertonic-triads  in  relations  in 
which  they  are  heard  as  compound  chords.  They 
were  analyzed  in  the  paragraph  on  the  first  measure. 

Eighth  Measure.  Compare  this  second  biad  with 
the  last  biad  in  the  preceding  measure  and  observe 
how  the  self-report  of  a  specific  combination  may  vary 
even  in  the  same  mode.  Also  compare  the  same 
biads  in  minor. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Measures.  Both  measures  pre- 
sent the  same  biad  in  different  positions.  This  biad 
represents  the  submediant-triad  in  a  relation  in  which 
it  reports  itself  a  compound  chord.  The  same  applies 
to  the  corresponding  biads  in  minor.  The  analysis  of 
these  submediant  triads  has  already  been  given. 

Eleventh  Measure.  These  parallel  compound  biads 
represent  respectively  the  major  and  minor  subme- 
dianUseventh-chords  which  were  analyzed  on  a  pre- 
vious page. 

Last  Measure.  Both  of  these  biads  are  based  on 
the  regnant  dominant,  and  are  therefore  compounds 
of  a  regnant  tone  and  a  bytone.  In  the  first  biad  the 
bytone  is  below,  in  the  second  it  is  above.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  corresponding  biads  in  minor.  This 
concludes  the  analysis  of  the  parallel  exam^des  on 
pages  845-246. 

The  only  secondary  triads  and  seventh-chords  not 
included  in  the  above  analyses  are  those  of  the  major 
and  minor  subtonics,  which  are  simple  chords,  since 
the  components  of  each  report  a  common  root.  It 
may  also  be  stated  here  that  all  secondary  ninth- 
chords  are  compounds  either  of  two  or  of  three  pri- 
mary harmonies.    In  another  chapter  we  shall  con- 
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sider  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
adduced  from  these  analyses. 

Our  tone-material  thus  far  accounted  for  admits  of 
a  brief  presentation  of  two  other  groups  of  compound 
chord-structures  both  of  which  are  very  common  and 
have  proved  puzzling  and  difficult  to  account  for  and 
explain  by  means  of  the  arbitrary  principle  of  super- 
added thirds,  a  principle  which  in  no  way  applies  to 
them.  The  first  of  these  groups  of  chords  are  com- 
'pounds  of  repose-tones  and  cadence-tones ^  that  is,  of 
stable  and  unstable  tones.  The  second  group  com- 
prises chords  with  superfix-tones,  infix-tones  and  sub- 
fix-tones,  that  is  to  say,  chords  with  a  tone  added 
above,  between  or  below.  Our  next  parallel  exam- 
ples present  compound  chords  of  the  first  group. 

63       5-3       353        3 
a)      1     1      1     6)1     1      1     c)l    1       1         1 


3 

9-3 

9-3 

-  9-3 

T-1 

T-1 

5 

5 

I    5 

5 

5 

9-3 

9-3 

•0  1  1-5 

•)l-5 

/)l-6 

ff)7-l 

*)v-l 
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All  the  above  combinations  marked  by  asterisks  are 
compounds  either  of  the  two  primaries  I — V  in  major 
and  / — V  in  minor,  or  of  the  three  primaries  I — V — IV 
in  major  and  i — V — iv  in  minor. 

The  chords  in  a),  6),  c),  d),  e)  and  /)  are  com- 
pounds of  one  stable  tone  plus  one,  two,  three  and 
four  unstable  tones  respectively.  The  stable  tone 
do  1  (C)  is  the  chord-TOot  of  each  of  these  compound 
chords.  Why?  First,  because  being  the  tone  to 
which  the  other  tones  are  added  and  being  stable  it  is 
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the  principal  tx)ne  in  each  chord ;  second,  because  it  is 
the  harmonic  root  of  the  chord  into  which  each  of 
these  compound  chords  resolves.  The  chords  in  g) 
and  h)  are  compounds  of  two  stable  tones  plus  three 
and  four  unstable  tones  respectively.  Both  of  these 
stable  tones  do  (C)  and  sol  (G)  are  harmonic  roots ^  but 
for  the  reasons  just  given  do  (C)  is  the  chordrroot  of 
these  compounds.  The  harmonic  root /a  (F)  which 
appears  in  these  chords  is  in  every  case  an  unstable 
tone.  The  chord-root  of  these  compounds  may 
appear  below,  between  or  above  the  other  chord- 
components,  but  the  ground-form  or  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  these  and  like  chords  is  that  form  or  position 
in  which  the  chord-root  is  lowest  tone  or  bass.  In  all 
cases  the  structure  of  these  chords  is  described  in 
accordance  with  the  groimd-form  and  in  the  inter- 
val-terminology of  thorough  bass.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  harmonic  reports  of  these  chords  are  deter- 
mined by  the  concrete  relations  in  which  they  appear. 
While  this  species  of  compound  chord  may  arise  on 
any  tone  their  occurrence  is  most  frequent  on  the 
major  and  minor  tonics  and  dominants.  There  are 
so  many  ^rpes  of  this  species  of  chord  that  we  now 
present  only  a  few  others  and  defer  their  harmonic 
analysis  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  introduce  har- 
monic percepts  not  yet  accounted  for. 


The  above  ties  for  stable  tones,  and  cadence-marks 
for  unstable  tones  plainly  indicate  the  resolutions  of 
these  compound  chords  into  the  major  tonic-harmony. 
To  the  eye  the  first  three  chords  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  fourth  positions  of  the  diminished  seventh-chord 
based  on  the  chord-root  Dj|  in  which  case  the  chords 
would  be  simple.  Not  so  to  the  ear.  In  all  these 
chords  do  (C)  is  stable  and  reports  itself  as  harmonic 
root,  that  is,  as  1.  The  attempt  to  think  do  in  these 
compounds  as  a  small  ninth  and  as  unstable,  in  short. 
as  anything  but  1  and  stable,  results  in  a  voluntary 
intellectual  strain  which  is  wholly  unsupported  and 
contradicted  by  the  common  reports  of  feeling  and 
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perception.  As  to  number  and  variety  there  is  no 
limit  to  compound  chord-structures  of  this  group,  since 
they  include  every  imaginable  combination  of  one  or 
two  or  three  stable  tones  plus  from  one  to  four  dis- 
tinct unstable  tones  in  forms  in  which  each  compound 
tone  appears  but  once  and  in  other  forms  in  which 
components  are  doubled  and  even  trebled.  More- 
over, these  compound  chords  may  be  conceived  on  any 
tone  and  in  endless  relations.  In  fine^  these  chords 
are  distinct  structures  because  each  may  be  a  regnant 
harmony  in  which  relation  the  components  of  each 
are  regnant  tones.  The  fact  that  as  regnant  har- 
monies each  of  these  compound  chords  may  be  elab- 
orated with  its  bytones  may  prove  suggestive  to  com- 
posers in  that  it  points  to  a  wealth  of  new  melodic, 
harmonic  and  polyphonic  possibilities  as  well  as  to 
many  as  yet  unthought  and  unpenned  ornamental 
figures  and  passages.  The  study  and  elaboration  of 
these  compound  chords  as  well  as  of  others  about  to 
be  presented  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  com- 
poser's thought  and  imagination. 

Attention  is  next  directed  to  what  on  a  previous 
page  was  called  a  second  group  of  compound  chords. 
The  description  of  these  chords  is  roughly  as  follows : 
Each  of  these  structures  has  a  triad  for  its  nucleus  and. 
to  this  triad  one  tone  is  added  either  above  or  below. 
The  tone  when  added  above  is  a  supersixth  of  the 
chord-root  and  the  resultant  combination  is  named  a 
supersixth-<iiOTd.  The  tone  when  added  below  is  a 
subsecond  of  the  chord-root  and  the  resultant  chord 
is  named  a  subsecond'-choTd.  To  understand  these  or 
any  other  chords  they  must  be  conceived  in  the  con- 
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crete  as  regnant  harmonies  the  self-reporta  of  which 
are  perfectly  distinct.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
these  compounds  is  simply  this:  The  added  tone  does 
Tiot  disturb  the  identity  and  predominance  of  the  triad. 
Conversely,  the  triad  preserves  its  identity,  regnancy 
and  predominance  after  the  tone  is  added.  For  ex- 
ample: after  superadding  A  to  the  C-major  tonic-triad 
the  triad  still  retains  its  identity,  regnancy  and  pre- 
dominance and  we  hear  the  new  combination  as  the 
major  tonic-triad  plus  the  added  tone.  True,  the 
resultant  chord  is  a  new  and  distinct  idea  and  unity, 
and  the  added  tone  adds  something  new  to  the  self- 
reports  of  the  triad-components,  thus  creating  the 
compound  chord,  nevertheless  the  truth  of  our  thesis 
persists,  the  triad  does  not  lose  its  identity  and  pre- 
dominance. The  nucleus-triad  of  a  supersixth  or  sub- 
second  chord  may  be  naajor  or  minor  or  augmented 
or  diminished,  and  every  type  of  these  chords  may  be 
found  on  any  tone  in  any  key.  This  conveys  some 
idea  of  their  limitless  number.  Below  in  parallel  ex- 
amples are  supersixth-chords  based  on  the  triads  of 
the  major  and  minor  tonics,  dominants  and  subdomi- 
nants  in  a),  b)  and  c)  respectively.  These  chords 
are  marked  by  adding  the  symbols  +6  to  the  bass- 
number,  pitch-modifying  signs  being  added  when 
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In 
Minor 


i>  f  f-if  ijjjj^y 


/♦«       XT 


While  the  added  tone  in  each  above  supersixth- 
chord  does  not  disturb  the  identity  and  regnancy  of 
the  nucleus-triad  it  does  affect  the  two  lower  tones  of 
the  nucleus-triad  in  that  it  transmutes  them  from 
simple  to  compoimd  harmonics.  In  fact,  the  added 
tone  and  these  two  lower  tones  of  the  nucleus-triad 
combine  in  and  represent  another,  a  second  triad  in 
each  such  chord.  Hence  this  definition:  A  super- 
sixth-chard  is  a  complex  of  two  triads  one  of  which  pre- 
dominates and  is  the  ntudeus.  How  do  we  know  which 
of  the  two  triads  is  the  nucleus  ?  This  is  reported  by 
the  regnant  harmony.  We  will  analyze  the  first  of 
these  chords  marked  1+6  in  a).  This  chord  is  a 
complex  of  I  (C-major  triad)  and  vi  (A-minor  triad). 
Of  these  two  triads  the  former  is  at  once  nucleus, 
tonic,  primary  and  simple^  while  the  latter  is  at  once 
submediant,  secondary  and  compound^  a  compound  as 
already  shown  of  the  harmonies  I  and  IV.  Thus 
I  +  6  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  I — ^vi  and  a  compound 
of  the  harmonies  I — ^IV.  A  compound  chord  how- 
ever complex  is  a  distinct  idea  and  unit;  it  differs 
from  every  other  chord  of  the  same  and  other  species 
though  its  structure  may  be  similar;  it  is  felt,  heard 
and  thought  as  a  single  idea,  which  is  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  its  specific  combination.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  analyze  the  other  supersixth-chords  of 
our  example.    In  a)  the  chord  I  +  6  is  a  complex  of 
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the  triads  t — VI  and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies 
; — jy.  In  fc)  V+6  (major)  is  a  complex  of  the 
triads  V — m  and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies  V — I, 
while  V  +G  (minor)  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  V — TH 
and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies  V — /.  In  c) 
IV  +  6  (major)  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  IV — ii  and 
a  compound  of  the  harmonies  IV — V  against  which 
IV  +  6  (minor)  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  iv — ll°  and 
a  compound  of  the  harmonies  iv — V.  Our  analysis 
suffices  to  show  the  exact  structure  of  these  chords  and 
suggests  their  natural  relations  to  other  chords  which 
we  shall  consider  in  Part  II. 

Rameau  first  conceived  and  presented  the  super- 
aixth-chord  which  he  found  on  the  major  subdomi- 
nant-triad  (as  above  in  c})  and  of  which  he  explained 
that  the  added  tone  did  not  change  the  triad.  But  all 
the  other  supersixth-^^hords  in  our  example  are  formed 
in  the  same  way,  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
common  use,  are  equally  distinct  ideas,  the  harmonic 
report  of  each  being  equally  distinct  and  definite;  ia 
short,  they  are  actualities  not  to  be  OTerlooked  and 
commanding  general  recognition. 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  above  chords  is  a  complex 
of  two  triads  in  which  one  of  the  two  triads  is  nucleus 
and  predominates,  naturally  suggests  this  question: 
Does  the  other  triad  in  each  of  these  complexes  ever 
assert  itself  as  nucleus  and  ■predominant  f  Yes,  it  does. 
By  what  test  is  this  to  be  verified  and  known?  By 
the  immutable  report  of  regnant  harmony.  All  this 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  next  group  of 
parallel  examples  in  which  the  asterisked  chords  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  same  order  as  those  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  group  of  examples.  One  by  one  in  their  given 
order  let  the  reader  compare  the  corresponding  aster- 
isk-chords in  both  groups  of  examples.  He  will  ob- 
serve that  each  of  the  corresponding  chords  in  both 
groups  is  a  combination  of  the  same  tones,  a  complex 
of  the  same  triads,  a  compound  of  the  sams  harmonies. 
But  nevertheless  each  chord  in  the  group  of  examples 
below  is  an  entirely  differenty  new  and  distinct  struc- 
ture and  idea.  The  structure  is  as  follows.  Each  of 
the  asterisked  chords  below  is  formed  by  subadding  a 
second  to  a  triad  and  is  named  a  subsecond-chord. 
The  symbols  +  2  mark  the  subsecond-chord. 


In 
Major 


The  concrete  idea  of  each  of  the  above  subsecond- 
chords  is  explained  in  the  terms  of  harmonic  analysis 
as  follows:  In  a)  the  chord  vi  +  2  (major)  is  a 
complex  of  the  two  triads  vi — ^I,  vi  predominating, 
and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies  I — ^IV :  against  this 
VI  +  2  (minor)  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  VI — i,  VI 
predominating,  and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies 
/ — IV.  In  6)  III +  2  is  a  complex  of  the  triads 
ni — ^V,  ni  predominating,  and  a  compoimd  of  the 
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harmonies  I — ^V,  against  which  TfZ  +  i  (minor)  is  a 
complex  of  the  triads  IH — K,  Iff  predominating,  and 
a  compound  of  the  harmonies  / — V.  In  c)  the  chord 
n  +  2  (major)  is  a  complex  of  the  triads  n — ^IV,  n 
predominating,  and  a  compound  of  the  harmonies 
V — ^I V,  against  which  ii^  +  2  (minor)  is  a  complex  of 
the  triads  //^ — iv^  ii^  predominating,  and  a  compound 
of  the  harmonies  V — iv. 

Analysts  do  not  agree  on  the  chord  in  the  opening 
measures  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  31  No.  8.  This 
chord  is  ii+2  in  its  §  position,  the  one  above  in  c), 
as  shown  in  our  next  illustration.  Most  of  these 
chords  appear  both  in  major  and  minor,  their  har- 
monic reports  varying  as  their  relations  are  changed. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  chord  vi  +  2  (above  in  major) 
appears  in  minor  where  it  becomes  1  +  2.  This  is 
exemplified  below  in  the  opening  measures  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  Op.  27  No.  2. 

Op.  SI.    No.  S. 


Op.  27.    No.  «. 
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The  thorough-bass  mark  of  the  gtoundrform  or 
first  "position  of  a  supersixth-chord  is  %^  of  diat  of  a 
subsecond-chord  is  2.  These  chords  being  combina- 
tions of  four  tones  naturally  have  four  positions  both 
in  close  and  open  voicing.  Since  a  combination  of 
the  sarm  four  tones  is  now  a  supersixth-chord  and  now 
a  subsecond-chord,  now  reports  itself  in  major,  now 
in  minor,  since  each  such  chord  may  appear  in  one  of 
four  positions  either  in  close  or  open  voicing,  how  is 
it  possible  to  tell  which  is  which?  Always  by  the 
report  of  regnant  harmony,  which  is  absolute.  The 
chords  1  +  6  in  major  and  1  +  2  in  minor  are  com- 
binations of  the  same  four  tones  and  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate all  these  points.    Both  are  presented  below, 

o)     In  Major  6)     In  Minor 

5    3  1 


CUm 


Open 
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each    in   four   positions   in    close  and    open  voicing 
together  with  its  peculiar  thorough  bass  numbers. 

In  a)  the  regnant  harmony  of  melody  and  chord 
report  the  major-tonic-triad  as  nucleus  and  predomi- 
nant, C  {do)  as  chord-root  and  A  (la)  as  added  tone. 
In  b)  the  same  sources  report  the  minor  tonic-triad 
as  nucleus  and  predominant,  A  (la)  as  chord-root, 
G  (sol)  as  added  tone.  To  the  eye  the  chords  in  a) 
and  b)  appear  to  present  the  same  structures  and 
ideas:  to  the  ear,  as  the  above  analysis  shows,  they 
present  entirely  distinct  structures  and  ideas.  In  a) 
we  all  hear  a  major  triad  plus  a  supersixtli ;  in  b)  we 
all  hear  a  minor  triad  plus  a  subsecond.  If  music  is 
what  we  Iiear  rather  than  what  we  see  then  supersixth- 
chords  and  subsecond-chords  are  positive  reaUties 
and  facts  of  common  concrete  experience  which  are 
recorded  in  every  music-score  and  confirmed  in  every 
musical  mind.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  not  the 
above  chords  as  well  as  all  the  other  supersixth  and 
subsecond  chords  thus  far  presented  simply  secondary 
sevenih-ckords  f  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  commonly  known  and  classed  as  such.  Em- 
phatically no,  in  the  sense  that  their  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  actual  harmonic  seventh-chords 
V,  in  major  and  V,  in  minor.  Once  more,  closely 
observe  the  above  two  chords  1  +  6  and  i +i.  Does 
either  of  the  two  contain  a  harmonic  seventh?  No: 
in  certain  positions  both  chords  present  a  seventh,  but 
this  seventh  is  a  ckordsevenih,  that  is,  an  arbitrary 
thorough-bass  seventh  computed  from  an  arbitrary 
chord-root;  it  is  not  a  harmonic  seventh,  as  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  proves.    Above  in  a)  the  chord  1  +  6 
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reports  the  components  of  its  nucleus-triad  to  be  1,  S,  5 
of  I  and  reports  its  added  tone  to  be  S  of  IV,  while  in 
6)  the  chord  1  +  2  reports  the  components  of  its 
nucleus-triad  to  be  i,  »,  a  of  I  and  reports  its  added 
tone  to  be  5  of  ///•  Thus  neither  of  the  two  chords 
contains  and  reports  a  harmonic  seventh.  Hence  this 
obvious  question:  Should  chords  without  harmonic 
sevenths  be  known  and  classed  as  seventh^ihoTds  ? 
Thorough-bass  answers  yes;  harmony  answers  no. 
That  is  to  say,  from  the  view-point  of  thorough-bass 
the  above  chords  are  seventh-chords,  from  the  view- 
point of  harmony  they  are  not.  If  we  distinguish 
between  the  two  view-points,  both  of  which  are  neces- 
sary, there  need  be  no  diflSculty  or  confusion.  In  fact, 
the  prevalent  thorough-bass  system  and  its  termi- 
nology are  indispensable  to  the  theoiy  and  practice  of 
harmony;  not  only  is  their  utility  unquestionable,  but 
they  have  become  fixed  habits.  The  adoption  of  a 
simple  and  exact  term  from  the  German  will,  I  think, 
remove  the  whole  difficulty.  To  explain:  For  triad 
the  German  says  Dreiklangy  for  seventh-chord  the 
German  says  not  only  Septimenaccord^  but  also  Vier- 
klang.  Vierklang  is  the  term  in  question.  According 
as  we  may  prefer  its  Latin  or  Greek  derivation  the 
English  equivalent  of  Vierklang  is  quadrad  or  tetrad. 
I  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  term  tetrad  as  the  class- 
name  of  aU  chords  of  four  components.  Tetrads  may 
be  subdivided  into  as  many  distinct  groups  as  there 
are  distinct  structures.  Thus  seventh-chords  would 
form  one  group,  supersixth-chords  would  form  another 
group,  subsecond-chords  still  another,  and  so  on. 
Such  a  classification  would  not  only  conform  both 
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with  harmony  and  tborough-bass  and  render  the  two 
reciprocally  explanatory,  but  it  would  enable  us  to 
say  truly  that  certain  tetrads  are  seventh-chords, 
certain  other  tetrads  are  supersixth-cbords,  and  so 
forth.  This  would  deliver  us  from  that  unnecessary 
and  harassing  evil  of  trying  to  force  all  chords  to  fit 
into  one  of  a  few  arbitrary  and  conventional  thorough- 
bass patterns.  The  truth  is  that  music  resembles 
nature  in  that  its  species  and  varieties  of  distinct  struc- 
tures are  countless  and  hmitless.  Everywhere  in 
nature  there  is  music,  everywhere  in  music  there  is 
nature. 

In  the  next  parallel  examples  the  same  four  tones 
combine  in  forming  a  subsecond-chord  in  a)  and  a 
supersixth-chord  in  b).  The  subsecond-chord  in  c) 
and  the  supersixth-chord  in  d)  are  likewise  combi- 
nations of  the  same  four  tones.  These  chords  are 
marked  by  asterisks  and  their  forms  are  explained  by 
the  accompanying  symbols.  Minuter  analysis  is  un- 
necessary here  since  each  chord  is  a  complex  of  triads 
and  compound  of  harmonies  similar  to  those  previ* 
ously  presented  and  analyzed. 
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In  the  chords  marked  by  asterisks  the  next  collec- 
tion of  parallel  examples  presents  supersixth-chords 
in  each  of  which  the  added  tone  is  either  a  chromatic 
or  an  enharmonic.  Most  of  these  chords  are  familiar 
and  are  known  in  current  text-books  by  other  names. 
In  structure  and  idea  they  present  and  report  them- 
selves as  tetrads  of  the  supersixth-group,  of  which 
there  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  distinct  struc- 
tures. The  possible  connections  of  these  chords  being 
wellnigh  boimdless  only  a  few  examples  are  given,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  explained  the 
genesis  of  these  chromatic  and  enharmonic  harmonies 
which  these  chords  represent,  their  further  analysis  is 
deferred. 


In 

Major 


or 
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The  compound  tetrad  having  been  introduced  and 
explained,  the  subject  is  here  dropped.  Of  several 
other  distinct  species  of  compound  chords  I  will  point 
out  but  one  more  with  which  the  present  provisional 
ex|K>sition  of  this  wide  and  fertile  field  of  inquiry  may 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  harmonic  analysis 
of  the  peculiar  and  distinct  chord-structures  now  con- 
fronting us  and  marked  by  asterisks  in  the  next  group 
of  examples  is  omitted  save  in  one  important  particu- 
lar, namely:  the  harmonic  root  of  each  such  chord  is 
indicated  by  a  capital  letter.  Thus  the  harmonic 
root  of  the  asterisked  chords  in  a)  is  G,  in  b)  is  C, 
and  so  on.  The  key  being  C  major  the  harmonic 
root  G  in  a)  is  the  dominant,  C  in  6)  is  the  tonic,  and 
so  on.  These  harmonic  roots  are  reported  by  the 
Tenant  harmony  in  each  instance. 
0)1.  2. 


m 
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Each  of  these  chords  is  a  regnant  harmony,  each 
component  of  each  chord  is  therefore  a  regnant  tone 
and  reports  a  harmonic  percept.  For  the  present  this 
ends  our  harmonic  analysis  of  these  structures  because 
each  reports  certain  harmonic  percepts  which  will  not 
be  explained  and  ascertained  until  we  reach  the  chapter 
on  chromatic  and  enharmonic  harmony.  Our  present 
description  of  these  chords  will  therefore  be  superficial 
because  confined  to  the  abstract  interval-terms  of 
thorough-bass  but  will  nevertheless  suffice  for  their 
introduction.  The  peculiarity  common  to  all  these 
compound  chords  and  rendering  them  distinct  from 
all  others  is  this:  Each  contains  two  distinct  com- 
ponents answering  at  once  to  the  same  letter-name  and 
to  the  same  interval-denomination  as  chord-root, 
chord-third  and  so  forth.  Observe  the  asterisked 
chord  in  a)  1  and  2:  it  contains  a  G  and  a  Gj|:  G  is  the 
chord-root,  G^  is  the  chord-root  sharped :  apparently 
the  chord  has  two  roots:  harmonically  of  course  this 
is  not  the  case:  regnant  harmony  reports  that  G  is  the 
chord-root  and  that  G^  is  an  added  tone.  The  aster- 
isked chord  in  b)  1  and  2  contains  Et>  and  E||,  that 
in  3  contains  E  and  E|:  thus  each  of  these  chords 
contains  two  distinct  chord-thirds  of  the  root  C.     The 
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asterisked  chord  in  e)  1  and  2  contains  Gi^  and  G^, 
that  in  3  contains  G  and  Gi^,  that  in  4  contains  A 
and  A^:  each  contains  two  distinct  chord-fifths  of  a 
common  chord-root.  Likewise  each  of  the  asterisked 
chords  in  d)  contains  two  distinct  chord-sevenths  of 
the  same  root,  in  e)  two  distinct  chord-ninths  of  the 
same  root.  Now  it  may  be  objected  that  all  these 
structures  are  nothing  but  passing  chords.  Yes,  but 
they  are  chords  all  the  same,  each  is  regnant,  each  is 
a  combination  of  harmonic  percepts  and  subject  to 
harmonic  analysis.  Next  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
above  notation  of  these  chords  is  arbitrary  and  incor- 
rect, that  in  the  asterisked  chord  in  a),  for  example, 
we  might  substitute  Ab  for  G^  and  then  the  chord 
would  simply  be  the  small  ninth-chord  of  the  domi- 
nant, marked  Vg.  I  reply  that  Ab  in  this  chord  would 
be  absolutely  false  and  misleading  for  two  patent 
reasons.  First,  because  Ai?  is  a  chromatic  down^ 
leader  with  a  downward  tend  whereas  the  r^nant 
harmony  reports  a  chromatic  upleader  with  an  uptend : 
hence  G^.  Second,  because  the  step  from  Aj^  in  this 
chord  to  Ai|  in  the  next  chord  reports  a  progression 
whereas  the  relative  and  regnant  harmony  report  this 
specific  step  to  be  a  rising  cadence  and  resolution :  hence 
again,  G^.  On  its  logical  side  no  one  will  gainsay  that 
the  symbols  of  notation  to  be  accurate  should  be 
selected  in  conformity  with  the  harmonic  idea  to  be 
conveyed,  and  that  this  should  be  insisted  on  even  at 
the  cost  of  certain  old  and  time-honored  traditions 
and  conventions,  the  preservation  of  which  is  the  func- 
tion of  history  but  whose  usefulness  in  practice  no 
longer  exists.     Certainly  our  20th-century  notation  of 
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the  classics  should  discard  the  many  inaccuracies  of 
the  17th-  and  18th-century  notation.  At  best  our 
notation  has  its  limitations;  still  its  symbols  are 
adequate  for  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  har- 
monic idea.  Editors  have  done  much  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  editions  still  contain  many  harmonic  errors. 
How  are  these  errors  discovered  ?  By  the  common 
immutable  self-reports  of  regnant  harmony.  Correct 
harmonic  notation  is  a  question  of  conformity  with 
these  common  self-reports.  I  will  stop  here  for  but 
one  illustration  and  quote  the  subjoined  measure  from 
the  Adagio-theme  of  Beethoven's  E  flat  piano-con- 
certo, the  error  in  which  was  corrected  by  von  Biilow 
in  the  Cotta-edition,  but  still  occurs  in  other  editions. 
At  N.B.  in  a)  the  melody  distinctly  and  unmistakably 
reports  itself  as  the  large  third  of  DjI,  that  is,  as  F  x  : 
see  correction  at  N.B.  in  b).  Instead  of  F  x  Bee- 
thoven wrote  Gfa,  which  is  a  diminisfted  fourth,  and  Gil 
reappears  in  every  repetition  of  the  melody  throughout 
the  Adagio:  see  in  Peters*  edition.  It  is  impossible 
to  hear  this  specific  tone  in  this  specific  relation  as  a 
diminished  fourth,  nor  could  Beethoven  so  have  heard 
or  conceived  it.  The  common  self-report  as  large 
third  is  immutable  and  therefore  the  notation  G|}  is 
misleading  and  false  while  that  of  F  x  is  logical  and 
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true.  To  the  speller  and  performer  of  notes  such 
errors  are  not  troublesome:  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
reader  and  interpreter  of  ideas. 

52.  Melody  the  Original  Reporter  of  Harmony ^  There- 
fore  the  Natural  Preceptor  and  Guide  in  the  First 
Studies  in  Chords 

The  thread  of  this  exposition  is  here  temporarily 
dropped  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  most  simple  and 
direct  way  of  insuring  from  the  outset  the  student's 
musical  understanding  and  masteiy  of  the  chord- 
material  taken  up  from  lesson  to  lesson.  The  gxound- 
forms  of  the  three  primary  triads  I,  V,  IV  constitute 
the  material  of  the  usual  first  lesson.  It  is  custcmiary, 
after  explaining  this  material  and  giving  rules  for  its 
treatment,  to  embody  it  in  a  group  of  exercises  each 
consisting  in  a  series  of  fundamental  basses.  The 
student  then  fiUs  in  the  chords,  in  doing  which  he 
carefully  ties  the  bond-tones  and  avoids  the  imper- 
missible consecutive  fifths  and  octaves.  This  lesson 
is  followed  by  others,  each  adding  more  material, 
more  rules  plus  exceptions  to  or  modifications  of  pre- 
vious rules,  more  exercises  in  the  bass,  more  per- 
formances by  the  student,  and  so  the  work  proceeds. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  performing  these  tasks  most 
students  do  not  exercise  their  natural  musical  facul- 
ties in  the  slightest  degree,  they  see  but  do  not  hear 
what  they  write,  their  observance  of  rules,  their  per- 
formances are  purely  mechanical.  Such  unprofitable 
results  point  directly  to  some  radical  defect  in  teach- 
ing, to  some  psychological  error  in  our  pedagogy. 


tn    .  IBB  MATOBB  OP  IIDBEC 

How  ftooomit  for  tiiifl  defecA»  whal  is  its  cause?  Tb6 
ma joritjr  of  tibose  oomponng  the  nak  and  fie  of  rtu^ 
dents  aie  onfy  modemt^  eodowed  iiidi  musical  gills, 
yet  eadh  studmt  sefai  out  with  adeep  lofe  of  music  and 
that  loTS  is  the  certain  pxoof  tibat  he  possesses  ssnate 
musical  Jbculties,  the  activity  and  healthy  growth  of 
idiich  it  is  the  functkm  of  effidait  pedagogy  to  stioob- 
ulate  and  direct  The  defect,  its  cause,  indeed  the 
source  ci  the  whole  diflSculty  lie  in  the  univefsaUy 
adopted  farm  in  wh«9i  the  wodk  is  presented  to  tib» 
studeptt  namdhr.  in  ttue  exercises  in  fdikUunenlal 
basses,  in  diort,  in  tibe  fimdamenlal  ftosMt •  To  be 
sure,  tibe  fundamental  toneii  the  mily  true  viewpyiBil 
of  ciuiM-niaterial  as  sodi  m  the  lij^  <rf  Hs  straetae, 
since  elA  structure  rests  and  m  bdit  upcm  its  imot  or 
fundacbental.  lliis  bdng  true  it  would  seem  tbiA  &e 
only  Mtural  and  logical  iorti  of  ^fitpt  exerdsis  for 
students  is  liiat  of  a  series  of  fundamentals  as  n  tiie 
prevailing  custom.  So  it  would  seem,  but  it  is  not 
true.  Our  pedagogy  has  failed  adequately  to  dis- 
criminate between  two  essentially  distinct  viewpoints 
of  chord-material;  first,  that  of  the  chord  as  a  struc- 
ture and  mere  material;  second,  that  of  the  chord  as 
applied  in  the  living  stream  of  connected  rhythmo- 
harmonic  feeling  and  thought.  The  first  of  these 
viewpoints  is  that  of  the  fundamental  tone.  The  sec- 
ond, as  the  above  heading  and  all  thus  far  said  in 
these  pages  imply,  is  melody.  Melody  is  the  stu- 
dent's first  consciousness  of  music,  in  melody  he  rec- 
ognizes both  the  object  and  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
love  of  music,  to  him  melody  is  from  the  outset  some- 
thing real,  tangible,  comprehensible,  the  one  thing  he 
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feels,  can  follow  and  express  because  of  his  innate 
sense  of  the  relations  of  its  tones  and  of  the  natural 
form  and  sequence  of  its  phrases,  the  one  thing  he 
knows  and  delights  in,  the  one  thing  which  to  him  is 
music.  From  all  this  the  student  is  cut  off  by  an 
exercise  in  fundamentals  at  the  sight  of  which  his 
musical  faculties  not  being  stirred  are  as  dead.  The 
student's  intellectual  grasp  of  the  rhythmo-harmonic 
form  and  content  of  a  simple  melody  should  be  the 
first  end  and  aim  of  a  teacher.  How  this  is  done  has 
been  shown  in  preceding  chapters.  Tell  him  that 
each  tone  in  melody  conveys  two  definite  and  simul- 
taneous reports  to  his  perceptions,  a  rhythmic  report 
and  a  harmonic  report.  Associate  these  reports  with 
correct  symbols  and  the  student's  feeling  and  thought 
are  connected  for  all  time.  The  resultant  intellectual 
grasp  of  these  reports  is  the  certain  awakener  of  his 
musical  faculties  and  intelligence  with  which  at  the 
crucial  moment  his  face  will  not  fail  to  light  up.  Mel- 
ody, the  original  reporter  and  raison  (Tetre  of  harmony, 
the  universal  voice  and  form  of  the  inner  music-con- 
sciousness, is  the  student's  natural  key  to  the  what, 
how  and  why  of  chords.  Melody  is  the  direct  re- 
porter of  fundamentals  and  chords.  Fundamentals 
and  chords  are  not  reporters  of  melody  though  they 
may  suggest  them.  The  common  practice  of  con- 
ceiving different  melodies  to  a  given  bass  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  in  study.  Thus  to  begin  the  study  of 
chords  is  to  reverse  the  natural  order. 

Below  are  examples  of  first  exercises  embodjring  the 
primary  triads.  It  is  a  psychological  error  to  suppose 
that  any  beginner  however  gifted  possesses  the  con- 
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ceplive  power  to  grasp  the  four-voice  music-thoughl 
embodied  in  these  given  basses.  The  impossible 
ing  demanded,  the  student's  performance  is  ne< 
sarily  mechanical  and  musically  dead  since  his  musicirfj 
faculties  are  not  called  into  requisition.  How  man; 
beginners  are  there  who  even  so  much  as  hear  the 
given  bass  itself!  Even  those  who  do,  what  musical 
sense  can  they  make  of  it,  what  harmonic  connection 
do  they  perceive  in  these  series  of  bass-tones  ?  Noi 
whatever.  Does  not  the  untrained  and  natural  ba; 
singer  feel  and  find  his  tones  in  relation  to  something 
else  which  he  grasps  and  remembers  as  a  whole, 
namely,  to  a  melody?  When  there  is  no  one  present 
to  sing  the  melody  what  does  this  natural  bass  d< 
does  he  sing  the  bass-part  ?  No,  he  sings  the  melody.j 
Thus  cut  off  from  melody,  from  music-thought  by 
these  basses,  the  student's  only  intellectual  refuge 
lies  in  the  prescribed  rules  for  connecting  chords 
which  more  often  tell  him  what  not  to  do  rather  than 
what  to  do.  Even  though  he  performs  his  task  cor- 
rectly he  has  gained  nothing  musically,  and  the  edu- 
cational purpose  ia  not  attained. 
1.      ■  a« 
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The  same  material,  in  short,  the  same  exercises  are 
next  presented  in  the  form  of  melody,  of  music-thought 
itself. 
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These  melodies  and  their  harmonic  index  plainly  set 
the  student's  task  before  him,  and  give  him  the  key  to 
the  whole  musical  rationale  of  the  situation.  Melody 
being  the  one  simple  and  real  fact  in  the  beginner's 
inner  consciousness  and  experience  of  music,  it  follows 
that  the  given  melody  is  the  one  thing  that  his  musical 
faculties  can  seize  upon  and  be  stirred  by,  the  one 
thing  that  lies  within  his  intellectual  grasp  and  appre- 
ciation, the  one  thing  he  appreciates  and  remembers 
as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  which  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  add  something  else  since  it  explains  the  musical 
what,  how  and  why  of  the  addition.  The  beginner 
feels  and  can  follow  the  inherent  relations  connecting 
the  tones  of  the  given  melody,  he  readily  learns  to  hear 
the  concomitant  voices  reported  by  the  melody,  since 
those  voices  but  complete  the  sense  of  the  melody. 
Thus  as  he  adds  voice  upon  voice  the  student  duly 
learns  to  appreciate  the  concurrences  and  correla- 
tions of  all  the  four  voices,  in  fine,  he  knows  what 
he  is  about  and  attains  the  educational  purpose  of  the 
exercises.  Below  is  the  desired  result  of  his  perform- 
ance, valuable  if  worked  out  from  a  given  melody, 
valueless  if  worked  out  from  a  given  bass. 


The  corresponding  material  in  minor  is  embodied 
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in  tlie  following  given  basses  at  a),  given  melodies  at 
b),  and  performances  at  c). 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  exercises  are  the 
exact  counterparts  in  minor  of  those  just  presented 
in  major.  This  comparative  study  and  treatment  of 
corresponding  material  in  major  and  minor  by  means 
of  such  parallel  exercises  in  given  melodies  is  com- 
mended for  its  usefulness  to  students. 

Exercises  in  the  ^ven  bass,  owing  to  their  arbitrary 
prescription  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  material, 
completely  cut  off  the  student  from  that  independence 
of  thought  and  judgment  in  the  use  and  selection  of 
chord-material  which  is  so  essential  to  its  mastery. 
Not  so  with  exercises  in  given  melodies,  for  these  may 


rv 
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be  presented  with  and  without  harmonic  prescriptions. 
For  illustration  we  will  take  the  first  of  the  above 
parallel  exercises  in  major  and  minor.  Present  these 
melodies  without  harmonic  numbers  and  ask  the 
student  for  their  harmonic  self-reports.  He  will 
respond  with  the  following:  — 

Major  Minor 

1      I      1     3       1       ,       ,       ,       S       , 
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Setting  out  with  a  distinct  perception  of  these  com- 
mon harmonic  reports  asserted  by  the  melody  itself 
the  student  has  a  great  advantage  for  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  distinguish  between  such  self-reports  of 
natural  harmony  and  the  personally  selected  reports 
of  selected  harmony.  In  short,  he  learns  what  is  the 
difference  between  self-reported  harmony  and  per- 
sonally selected  harmony,  between  reports  perceived, 
and  reports  conceived^  all  of  which  he  cannot  learn 
from  a  given  bass.  Now  change  the  harmonic  num- 
bers of  these  parallel  exercises  as  follows  and  ask  the 
student  which  harmonies  are  self-reported  and  which 
are  selected. 


Major 


1  5 


1  3 


Minor 


1     6 


The  student  will  answer:  the  second  harmony  in 
both  exercises  is  selected,  all  the  others  are  self- 
reported.  Next  ask  the  student  to  conceive  other 
harmonizations  of  the  same  melodies  restricting  him- 
self of  course  to  the  ground  forms  of  the  primary 
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triads.     He  will  readily  think  out  the  following  con- 
nections of  harmonies :  — 


■)  Major. ■}    115  3       1 
b)  UajorA   5    1       5  3       1    I 


Minor .-      S    1        S    3 


The  student  is  to  work  out  all  these  exercises  in  four 
voices  both  in  close  and  open  harmony.  Present  the 
chord-forms  6  and  %:  require  the  student  to  introduce 
them  in  these  same  exercises  placing  the  thorough- 
bass numbers  under  the  notes  of  the  melody.  He  will 
easily  produce  the  following  conceptions;  — 


tk)  Major: 


When  the  secondary  triads  are  introduced  the 
student  will  soon  find  the  right  place  for  the  subme- 
diant  in  the  same  melodies  as  foUows:  See  asterisks. 
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These  illustrations  suflSce  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  our  harmonic  numbers  as  here  applied  to 
melody,  the  natural  and  all-potential  harmonic  voice 
of  music.  Both  when  they  indicate  harmonic  self- 
reports  or  percepts  and  when  they  indicate  selective 
harmonic  reports  or  concepts,  they  directly  explain 
and  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  harmony  to  the 
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student's  musical  understanding.  In  fulfilment  of  an 
inherent  law,  melody  evolved  the  chord.  Nature  has 
bountifully  endowed  the  student  with  a  keen  sense  of 
that  inner  law  and  of  that  concomitant  harmony 
always  reported  by  and  inseparable  from  melody. 
The  genesis  and  development  of  harmony  being  due 
to  melody  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  study 
of  harmony  is  the  study  of  the  harmony  of  melody,  in 
a  word,  of  meloharmony. 

At  the  outset  the  student's  inner  consciousness  and 
experience  of  music  assumes  but  one  tangible  and 
graspable  form,  melody.  Nature's  gift  to  the  student 
is  an  inborn  appreciation  of  melody,  the  power  to 
follow  and  remember  a  melody  as  a  connected  whole 
and  therefore  the  power  to  turn  it  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  as  he  selects  this  or  that  series  of  chords  and 
musically  reflects  upon  this  or  that  way  of  leading  the 
voices.  Given  a  melody  to  harmonize,  the  student 
sets  out  with  the  one  thing  he  can  mentally  grasp;  he 
perfectly  comprehends  the  subject  of  his  work  and 
therefore  also  its  object.  Having  a  tangible  subject  he 
has  a  tangible  object;  his  melody  is  his  preceptor  and 
guide  in  his  choice  of  harmonies,  explains  to  him  why 
now  a  root  or  fifth  or  third  is  doubled,  why  a  bond* 
tone  is  now  tied  and  now  not  tied,  why  an  upleader  is 
sometimes  not  resolved  but  led  downward  and  why 
the  downleader  is  often  treated  in  a  like  manner;  in 
short,  he  thinks  and  hears  everything  in  relation  to 
and  from  that  melody,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Harmonic  numbers  over  a  given  melody 
appeal  to  the  student's  musical  intelligence  and  rea- 
son.   Roman  numbers  imder  a  given  bass  do  not.   The 
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principles  of  music  are  inherent  in  and  assert  them- 
selves in  a  melody.  This  cannot  be  affirmed  of  a 
given  bass  except  when  the  melody  is  presented  in  the 
bass.  Thus  guided  through  melody  to  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  operation  of  these  rhythmo-harmonic 
principles,  the  student  is  prepared  to  appreciate  that 
rules  apply  to  specific  cases  and  not  to  all  cases. 

Teachers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  preparing  work- 
ing-material for  students  in  the  form  of  given  melodies 
in  which  the  usual  chord-material  is  progressively 
introduced.  Besides  presenting  melodies  with  and 
without  harmonic  numbers  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
require  students  to  conceive  a  few  melodies  of  their 
own  which  shall  embody  the  material  of  each  lesson. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  the  work  should  introduce 
a  greater  variety  of  rhythmic  forms  than  is  usual. 
Exercises  in  the  earlier  stages  should  include  the  two 
forms  of  dual  siibrhythm  or  measure,  light — heavy^ 
heavy — light  and  the  three  forms  of  triple  subrhythm 
or  measure,  lighi — light — heavy,  light — heavy — light, 
heavy — light — light.  In  later  stages,  compound  and 
even  mixed  subrhythms  should  be  introduced.  In 
preceding  chapters  I  explained  the  original  and  in- 
separable correlations  of  rhythm  (form  and  relation 
in  time)  and  harmony  (form  and  relation  in  space)  of 
rhythmic  accents  and  harmonic  forms.  These  corre- 
lations obtain  in  selective  harmony  as  well  as  in  self- 
reported  harmony,  and  it  follows  that  the  study  of 
rhythm  is  as  essential  as  that  of  harmony.  A  series 
of  harmonies  occupies  a  series  of  rhythm-periods;  the 
former  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  latter. 
Its  rhythm  is  the  foundation  of  a  music-concept  or 
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melody.  A  familiar  melody  is  recognized  when  its 
rhythm  is  tapped  by  the  fingers.  Melody  is  intoned 
rhythm.  Change  its  rhythm  and  you  produce  an- 
other, a  di£Ferent  melody  out  of  the  same  series  of 
tones.  It  is  unscientific  and  untrue  to  speak  of  such 
a  changed  melody  as  the  same  melody  in  another 
rhythm.  In  forming  his  concept  of  a  melody  let  the 
student  begin  at  the  bottom  by  exaggerating  the  em- 
phasis of  its  rhythm.  Then  let  him  intone  the  rhythm. 
The  exaggerated  emphasis  will  then  plainly  report  the 
concomitant  harmonies  in  his  mind  and  guide  him  to 
a  satisfactory  result  in  his  selective  harmonization  of 
the  melody. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  exercises  in  given 
melody  which  do  not  exist  in  those  of  the  given  bass.  I 
will  stop  here  to  point  out  only  one.  It  is  this.  Given 
melodies  may  be  presented  in  every  voice,  not  only  in 
the  soprano,  but  in  the  bass,  tenor  and  alto  as  well. 
In  all  these  voices  the  student  will  comprehend  the 
melody  equally  well,  and  such  exercises  in  each  of  the 
four  voices  may  be  presented  from  the  start.  It  may 
be  objected  that  such  exercises  will  infringe  upon  the 
exclusive  and  erudite  domain  of  simple  counterpoint. 
Yes,  but  why  not?  After  all,  is  that  domain  either 
so  exclusive  or  so  erudite  as  tradition  would  have  it 
appear  ?  In  all  forms  of  counterpoint  does  not  each 
tone  in  each  voice  report  a  root  or  third  or  fifth  or 
seventh  or  ninth,  a  consonance  or  a  dissonance  ?  After 
all  is  said  of  the  basic  importance  of  its  rhythm,  is  not 
all  counterpoint  a  question  of  harmony,  of  regnant 
harmony  and  byharmony,  of  regnant  tone  and  by- 
tone  ?    The  study  of  counterpoint  as  an  evolutionary 
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chapter  in  history  is  one  thing;  the  study  of  counter- 
point as  an  art  to  be  mastered  or  a  necessary  |>art  of 
music  education  is  quite  another  thing.  This  art  of 
acquiring  independence  in  Uie  use  and  selection  of 
maU'ria  muaica  in  the  simpler  contrapuntal  forms 
should  not  be  put  off  until  the  student  has  worked  his 
way  through  an  entire  textlxHjk  on  chords.  The  con- 
ventional cantua  firmus  is  but  a  melody,  and  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  added  to  the  melody  lies  in  it  and 
grows  out  of  it.  The  sooner  such  work  is  begun  the 
better.  Let  A,  B,  C  indicate  the  order  of  conceplive 
work  dealing  with  a  cavius.  A:  think  the  rhythm 
with  exaggerated  emphasis.  B:  intone  the  rhythm. 
C:  harmonize  the  intoned  rhythm.  Such  a  concept  is 
sj'nthetic  and  complete  since  B  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  A,  and  C  with  both  B  and  A.  Now  that 
we  have  discovered  in  one  voice  both  the  origin  of 
harmony  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  music, 
now  that  we  can  j>osilively  affirm  that  melody  is  not 
an  element  but  an  indissoluble  composite  of  rhythm 
and  harmony  reporting  in  one  voice  now  a  consonance 
and  now  a  dissonance  and  that  music  had  its  genesis 
in  this  composite  voice  of  united  rhythm  and  harmony, 
now  that  we  are  able  to  view  and  study  the  material 
of  music  in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  can  trace  its 
development  since  we  can  learn  from  the  harmonic 
self-reports  of  homophonic  melodies  what  nature  has 
done  and  from  selective  harmony  what  art  has  done 
in  the  evolution  of  both  rhythmic  and  harmonic  mate- 
rial; it  follows  by  implication  that  the  entire  rhythmo- 
harmonic  materia  musica  both  as  applied  in  art  and 
in  textbooks  stands  forth  in  a  wholly  new  light.     A 
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young  chfld  may  now  gain  as  perfect  an  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  rhythmo-harmonic  form  and  content  of 
a  melody  as  that  of  his  teacher.  Each  step  in  such 
analysis  renders  clearer  and  deeper  the  child's  musical 
appreciation,  since  it  directly  reports  and  causes  the 
child  to  realize  the  purely  musical  content  of  a  melody. 
The  child  sets  out  with  a  purely  sensory  perception 
and  appreciation  of  melody:  through  rhythmo-har- 
monic analysis  this  perception  and  appreciation  are 
elevated  from  that  lowest  domain  of  mere  sensation 
to  the  higher  and  alone  dignified  domain  of  the 
intellect.  Thus  a  little  musical  savage  is  at  once 
metamorphosed  into  a  little  intelligent  musician. 
From  A  to  Z  the  study  of  music  is  the  study  of  the 
rhythm  and  harmony  of  melody.  Thus  from  the 
start  our  youngest  students  may  not  alone  really  study 
but  may  really  study  music  itself ^  may  begin  and  con- 
tinue with  the  study  of  melody,  its  rhythm  and  its 
harmony.  Young  students  may  learn  to  appreciate 
and  perform  their  little  pieces  by  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  with  the  same  adequate  intelligence  and 
consummate  art  with  which  mature  artists  produce 
the  more  complex  works  of  these  masters,  in  short,  so 
far  as  he  goes  the  student  may  be  an  intelligent  musi- 
cian and  a  true  artist.  Theory  and  practice  may  be 
united  from  the  start,  their  separation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  The  intellectual  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  music  may  in  consequence  spread  far  and  wide  and 
need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  possession 
of  the  enlightened  few.  Than  music  no  art  is  more 
accessible  and  democratic,  therefore  less  esoteric. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOL  NUMBERS 

Raman  s=  major  mode 
Italic   =  minor      ^' 

large  =  major  harmony  or  chord 
«iMa^= minor       "         "      •* 
large  cra88ed=tMgmentBd  chord 
uliiad»0= harmonic  or  interval 

e.  g.  y= major  dominant  harmony  or  chord  of  major  mode 
n= minor  sapertonic  chord  of  major  mode 
F=  major  dominant  harmony  or  chord  of  minor  mode 
Fsmmor        "  "        "      "      "      "         ** 

JSr=aagmented  mediant  chord  of  minor  mode 
5  s  fifth  of  major  harmony 
**    **  minor        ** 


n  - 


' 


(  it-' 

I 


•■*. 
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A0CEX9T,  81,  42-44,  09, 120;  efficient, 
24, 25,  27,  64,  55,  05,  102,  105, 108, 
100, 112, 113, 117, 125-127, 180-133, 
140,  176,  178,  188,  104,  206,  218, 
210;  measure,  140;  relative,  43,  44, 
00;  rhythmic,  12, 32, 46, 58, 107-100, 
286;  rhythmo-harmoDic,  25,  105; 
syllabic,  140;  time-,  82. 

Acoustic  numbers,  227. 

Acoustic  series,  20,  227. 

Acoustic  theory,  230. 

Acoustics,  17,  227;  laws  of,  244;  phya- 
cal,  4,  10, 20,  21,  70;  psychological, 
10. 

i£Bthetic8,10,21.22,75. 

Alto,  278. 

Ambrosian  melodies,  147. 

Analysis,  acoustical,  0;  of  feeling,  0; 
harmonic,  58,  68,  88,  116,  187,  285, 
250,  250,  265,  272,  274,  275;  of  mu- 
sic, 28;  rhythmo-harmonic,  280. 

Aristides,  148. 

Aristotle,  148. 

Aristoxenus,  148. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  175. 

Bach,  5, 86, 08, 118, 146, 170, 174, 175, 
106-198,  280. 

Balance,  18,  81,  82,  42,  152,  162;  per- 
fect, 88,  41,  44;  relative,  44;  rhyth- 
mic, 81,  82. 

Balanced  motion,  10,  80,  88,  88, 162. 

Balanced  sound,  80,  88,  88. 

Balanced  time-periods,  82. 

Bass,  fundamental,  277-270;  given, 
270-285,  287;  thorough,  250,  267, 
260,  270,  274. 

Beat,  180, 168,  168. 

Beat-periods,  160,  162. 

Beethoven,  5,  182,  146, 150, 170, 174, 
175,  212,  218,  266,  276,  280. 


Berlioc  40,  171. 

Biads,  245-247,  251-258;  compound, 

245-256;  in  minor,  248,  255,  256; 

parallel,  255. 
Bird-melodies,  116. 
Bird-songs,  56,  58,  50,  61,  171,  176. 
Bond-tone,  68,  76,  122,  128,  182,  136, 

100.  103,  235,  277;  original,  122. 
Brahms,  40,  171. 
Bychord,  141. 
Byharmony,106, 100-118,116,117,126, 

127, 141, 187,  205,  287;  relative.  111. 
Bytone,  106,  107,  10»-118,  116-123, 

126,  127,  182,  104,  108,  100,  201, 

208,  204,  206-210,  255,  256,  261; 

diatonic,  118-120;  report  (harmoQic, 

self-)  of,  118,  110,  210;  »(toiieH»- 

dence),  121. 

Cadence,  20,  54,  56,  60, 108, 122, 120, 
142,  177,  180,  206.  208,  211,  214, 
216,  228;  dosing,  123;  double,  186, 
102;  falling,  02,  07,  186,  187,  100; 
five  original  cadences,  01 -06;  harmo- 
nic, 180, 181, 188;  original,  of  Minor 
Mode,  185-108;  prototype,  185, 102: 
rhythm-,  42-45,  50, 58,  67,  111,  120, 
121;  rising,  02,  07, 186,  275;  single, 
186;  thread  of  harmony,  54;  tone-, 
45-48,  55,  86,  01,  121. 

Cadence-chord,  00. 

Cadence-harmony,  45^48,  58,  62,  111 ; 
original,  45-47;  genesis  erf,  61-67. 

Cadence-moment,  42,  44. 

Cadence-relation,  118. 

Cadence-repose,  48,  58. 

Cadence-tone,  46.  47,  57-^0.  61-66, 
02,  06-100,  106,  107,  118,  185,  136, 
101, 102,  235,  257;  (prototype),  101, 
104,  208;  (original),  46,  02,  08, 106, 
185,186. 


aos  IN 

Calls  and  cries,  58. 

CiDOD.  181. 

CiataU.  Ii7. 

Canticle,  157. 

Canlus-Crniiu,  !88. 

Canlioal  pHncipk.  13.  «1.  M.  itS.  1«2. 

Carlyk.  159. 

Chant,  antipbonal,  181 ;  primitivE,  105. 

China.  16.  17.  «ia. 

Chopin.  160.  ITl.  «1«. 

Chord.  8,4, 11. 9).  87.  *0-51.ei.  04.71. 
73,  84.00,  9«,  102, 104.  IM.  135. 137, 
143. 140,  lei,  200.  231.  233.  234.  236, 
26a.  278-280.  i»i.  285.  288:  aug~ 
menlcij,  249, 282:  cadence-. 90:  com- 
ponenls  of,  80,  01,  242,  243,  250; 
compound.  90.  1*1.  287.  2*0.  243- 
245,  248, 255-257, 250-263.  272,  27* ; 
conwnumt  or  dlisoDant,  232,  245; 
dcriveil  From  the  original  coaMnaace 
and  disaonanoc  in  one  voice.  135-141 ; 
tnHn  the  minor  larma  of  consonance 
and  dissonance  in  one  voice.  231  -236; 
diatonic  202;  diminished  seventh-. 
234.  390,  2M.  260;  dimini«bed-di- 
miniahed  Mvcntb-,  240;  diminisbal-, 
Hnall  seventh-.  240;  dissonant,  144, 
232, 2*5;  dominant-seventh-.  84. 239; 
double,  211,  212;  (burth-sixth-.  238; 
i;round-seventh-,  240;  harmonic  re- 
port of,  138,  130,  141,  234,  245,  259, 
266;  lar^  ninth-,  240-242;  large 
third-,  240;  major,  227;  major-flmall 
seventh-,  238;  major  aubtonic-»ev- 
enth-,  230;  major  tonic-seventh-,  255; 
mioor,  177,227:  minor  ninth-,  ISO, 
140.  141,  234,  240-244.  2*7,  27«; 
minor  subtonic-.  seventh-,  239 ;  minor 
tonic-aeventh-,255;  ninth-,  840-244 ; 
passini;,  275:  primary,  133,  24S;  re- 
pose-, 00;  secondary,  24S;  secoodarf 
ninth-,  256;  tecoodai;  seventh-,  253, 
255.  268;  self-reports  of  a,  233. 234, 
247.  iSS:  seventh-,  ft*.  139. 140,  234. 
238-242  SfU,  247, 253, 255, 256,  260, 
268-270;  nm^^BO,  141,  144,  243- 
£45,  2*8,  249.251-253,  356;  simple 


and    compound,  defined,    MS-CTV; 

sixth-.  238;   smaU   ninth-,  240-2M; 

subdominant-sevcnlfa-,  254 :  submedt- 

ant-seventh-,  25*.   256:  subsecond-. 

261,   262,   265.   267-270;   aubtonic- 

sevenlh-,  333,254;  superaixtl]-,  361- 

264,    267-271;    lupettonic-sevetitfa-, 

254;  toae-.86;loDip-.  66. 
Chord-analysis,  68,  135. 
Chmd-basis  of  barmonj,  69. 
Chord-buildine.  1*0.  3**. 
Chord-cudence,  09,  136. 
Chord  -conception  ol  harmony,  S8. 
Chofd -concepts.  91 . 
Chord-Gfth.   234,  23S,  240,   24t.  348, 

275. 
Chord  of  the  fifth-siith,  240. 
Chord-forms.  71,  72,  135,  139. 
Chord-harmony,  68-74,  147. 
Chord-i[>t«rvals,  89-Sl,  136,  137.  232, 

237,  240. 
Chord  of  the  major  ninth,  84. 
Chord-malerial,   833.   277,   278,   282. 

286. 
Chord-ninth,  275. 
Chord-positioB,  240-348,  266. 
Chord  prototype,  140. 
Chord-root.  135,   136.   140,  232,  23*. 

237-243. 245, 248, 2*9. 258-261 ,  268. 

274,  275,  278. 
Chord  of  the  second,  240. 
Chord-sev«nth.  268,  275. 
Chord-sixlh,  248. 
Chord-structure,  242,    257,   261.  285, 

264,  285,  268,  271,  272. 
Cbord-theoriea,  89,  230. 
Chord-third,  334,  338,  2*0,  241.  34S. 

274. 
Chord  of  the  third-fourth.  240. 
Chord  type,  239. 
Chromatic  39,  59.  93,  124,  132,  187. 

100,   103.  201-204,   215,  210,  320, 

221. 
Chromatic  scale-syitnn,  05. 
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Conccpl,  26,  44,  62,  78,  79.  189.  179, 
181, 284, 287, 288;  harmonic,  76, 91 ; 
music,  286. 

CoDoerto,  146;  piano-,  276. 

Concomitants,  84, 87, 40, 45, 59, 62. 75, 
79, 11^115, 117, 124, 131, 140, 148, 
149,  198,  194,  202,  206. 

Confucius,  16. 

Consonance,  4,  7-9,  18-21,  26,  27,  45, 
50,  5S-56,  61-64,  6^-69,  75,  77,  85, 
86, 102, 112, 113, 115, 117, 120, 124, 
125, 127, 133, 141, 148, 165, 178, 189, 
192,  205,  214,  222,  228,  287,  288; 
major,  7,  33-36,  40,  41,  45,  46,  55, 
91,  95,  111,  124,  176,  177,  179.  180, 
190.  204,  217,  219,  221-223;  minor. 
59,  91,  177-180,  183-185.  190.  201. 
203, 214-218, 221-223. 231 ;  origin  of 
minor,  176-184;  prototype,  95,  124, 
133,  184,  185,  221,  231. 

Consonance  thread,  87, 143. 

Cotta  edition,  276. 

Counterpoint,  287. 

Dance,  4,  48,  116, 172. 

Diatonic,  192.  220,  221 ;  seven,  46,  75, 
85,  94,  117, 122,  141,  142,  144. 

Diatonic  bytone,  118-120,  208,  210, 
218. 

Diatonic  cadence,  98,  99. 

Diatonic  chord,  202. 

Diatonic  division  of  octave,  05. 

Diatonic  harmony,  124,  125.  201,  203, 
205,  216-218. 

Diatonic  major  relation,  123,  134. 

Diatonic  major  triad.  133. 

Diatonic  melody.  99. 

Diatonic  minor,  201-203,  235. 

Diatonic  minor  melody,  202, 216. 

Diatonic  scale,  144. 

Diatonic  scale-system.  95. 

Diatonic  stage  of  tonality.  95. 

Dissonance,  4,  7,  8,  18-21,  26.  27.  45, 
50.  53,  69,  75,  86, 112, 113, 115. 116. 
123-125. 133. 141, 148. 149. 180. 189. 
205,  287,  288;  acoustical.  9;  five- 
tone,   95,  221;   four-tone.  95,  117, 


221 ;  genesis  of,  103, 120;  genesis  of 
original,  in  one  voice,  61-67;  latent 
feeUng  of,  46, 54, 55 ;  major,  124, 180, 
190,  209,  214,  222,  223,  231 ;  minor, 
185, 188, 190, 198, 214, 222, 228, 231; 
one  voice,  7. 62, 68, 91, 102 ;  origvk  in 
one  voice  of  the  minor  form  of,  185- 
198;  original,  9,  35,  55.  Tt,  85,  91, 
103,  111;  prototype,  95,  124,  134, 
185, 188, 221, 231 ;  regnant,  127, 123. 

Dominant,  major,  47,  63,  67,  77,  188, 
189,  206,  207,  239,  249,  262;  major 
ninth  of,  76,  82;  major  third  of,  76, 
82;  minor,  201,  216-218,  262;  minor 
seventh  of,  76;  prototype,  206;  pure 
fifth  of,  76,  82;  regnant,  188,  207, 
210;  regnant  minor,  188.  206-218; 
rhythmic,  120;  small  ninth-chord  of, 
275. 

Dominant-fifth,  76. 

Dominant-harmony,  58,  60,  61,  65,  75, 
77,  83,  84,  90,  93, 108, 183,  187-180, 
198,249. 

Dominant-ninth,  76. 

Dominant-root,  76, 81, 88,  89. 

Dominant-seventh,  76. 

Dominant-seventh-chord,  84,  239. 

Dominant-third,  76. 

Dominant-thread,  47,  82.  84. 

Dominant-triad.  84,  235.  249. 

Dorian  scale,  229. 

Downleader,  62.  64,  92.  95.  183.  285; 
chromatic,  275;  prototype,  95,  192. 

Drama,  156,  157. 

Dreiklang,  269. 

Drum,  165,  166. 

Duplicates,  27,  71,  184,  185,  221,  231. 

Dynamics,  125. 

Ear,  20.  73,  44,  77,  78.  86,  260,  268. 
Ecclesiastical  melodies,  116. 
Ecclesiastical  music,  148. 
Elements,  2,  6.  41,  44,  50.  67.  74,  79. 

ISO,  150,  176,  180;  concurrence  of. 

129;  succession  of,  129;  union  of,  6, 

8. 
Elements  of  music,  3, 7, 23, 48, 56. 


Enh 


mntlia.  BS,  OS. 
.uhaniionic  harmonies,  771.  21i. 
ie-sfstem.  95. 


c  sl>Kr  of  tonality,  95. 

Equilibrium.  10-U.  il.  «,  «8,  30.  SI, 
33,  il-tS.  48.  SI,  tli,  113,  151, 1S3. 
104;  cordinat  principle,  9fl,  108;  = 
(bamioiiyl,  10-19. 30;  hannanic.  lii : 
rel&tive,  133;  rh/thmic.  195;  rhylh- 
Bo-hsnoODic.  Iii5:  =  shapiiig  princi- 
ple. 10.  11,24,41,51.  ISO.  130.  IW; 
stable.  43.  54,  CT,  1 10.  ItT,  ITS;  un- 
sUliJc,  13.  64,  67.  lis. 

Evdulion.  1. 4,  S.  13. 15,  18, 38. 56,  70. 
H.  90,  103,  104.  110,  130,  170.  177. 
193,  eij.  as-m.  £33;  Larmonic. 
40-4i,  104,  as. 

Evfltutlon  of  perception,  S%  165. 

Expftiiiioii  of  subrb^Uim  and  rhythm. 

ieo-175. 

E^  73,  74.  «flO,  M8. 


Feeling,  23.  34.  36.  40.  41.  U.  00,  68. 

It.  79.  80.  178,  184;  (coDuuDn,  com- 
mon musiC",  music-),  i,  5,  0,  S-10, 

13.  IS,  16.  i8-!i,  a.  as,  eo.  se.  33, 

Si.  57.  43,  45.  51-53.  Hi.  60.  60.  76, 
78,  80.  88,  01 ,  104. 108,  139.140.  H7. 
153, 101. 170, 179, 181, 197.  880,  888; 
common  report  of  common.  17-28, 
108.  147;  rhythm-hannonic,  878; 
toue-rlij-thmic,  10,  11,  18. 

Feelinj;  of  cadence.  63. 

Peeling  of  diisoniuice,  46.  54.  65. 

Pedini;  of  music  per  at,  7. 9,  88. 

Feelina  of  rhythm,  33. 

FeeUnK  of  repose.  68. 

Fifth,  iJ-n,  i3,  30,  35,  37,  40,  41,  47. 
59,  60,  63,  67.  84,  86,  86,  lOS.  183, 
I3S,  140.  179.  187.  800.  800,  817, 
98i,  887;  diord-.  834,  838.  810.  811. 
848,  875;  consecutive,  877;  dimin- 
ished, 137,  iH:  harmonic,  135.  834; 
huge.  883.  884;  parallel.  131 ;  pure. 
31.  36,  81,  76-78,  81,88,  130.  137; 
sm-ill.  «3. 

Folk-melody,  178.  174. 


Folk-song,  4.  15.  IS.  7T.  79.  81.   Bt. 

Il«.  178. 
Form,  5,  7-15.  17,  21.  81.  88.  49.  51. 

08.  68.  70.  75,  79.  SJ,  83,  89,  90.  99. 

103. 104,  133. 134. 145. 13S,  160-162. 

165,    167,  170,   171.   173.   178-180. 

806.  816.   817.  819.  380.  881.  e94. 

23a.234;chofd,71.73;cl8S«ic  100-- 

175;eiemental.30.28.30;  banDODJc. 

4.8,9. 10.23, 85.  30,33-35. 41. 48. 45. 

48.  fiO.  68.  «7,  73.  83.  93.  Ill,  Hi, 

138.  184,   189.   139,  182.   814.  833. 

■    ■;  pKitalypeof  hannonic,95;  orig- 

i        harmonic.  88.  95;  rhythnuc.  83. 

3>    44.50,111.139.   130.    164.  16K. 

2i    ;rliythmo-hariiionic,et.879. 888: 

(IP-.X-,  14;  time-.  14;  loae-rbythinic. 

8;    inivereal,  7.  1*.  43. 
Form  of  cousonance.  7. 8,  53.  116.  I89. 

184  185.804.805,811.334*33.831. 
Form  of  dissonance.  7.8,  53.  116, 18J. 

2)4  388,323,237.231. 
Form  of  regnant  minor  dominant.  216- 


Fomi  in  space.  13,  IM. 
Form  in  time.  13.  104. 
Fourlli.  36,  59;  augmented,  138;  pure, 

137.  138, 
Fugue,  181. 
Fugue-subject,  118. 
Fugue-theme.  198. 
Fund  amen  tal  bass.  277-279. 
Fundamental  forms  of  harmony,   85. 
Fundamental  forms  of  lone,  63, 
Fundamental  prindplce.  8.   175,  388. 

(5evaert,  118, 

Given  bflss.  283-887. 
Goethe,  11,  14. 
Greece,  16.  17, 
Greek  melodies,  140-149. 
Greek  modes.  145,  146. 
Gregorian  diaiits.  148.  149, 
Gregorian  melodies,  117, 

Harmonic.  34-36,  41,  45;  compound. 
S0,8U3;concomilant,  59,  G8;doublc 
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211,  248;  dementary,  85, 87,  40,  41, 
198;  simple,  00,  268. 

HamiQnuatioD,  74»  140, 158,  287. 

Harmony,  1-7, 0, 18, 10, 20, 21, 24,  88- 
85,  40,  51,  52,  68,  75,  76,  70,  86,  00, 
08,  00, 108, 120, 122, 120, 185,  186, 
188,  142,  144,  150,  154,  156,  158, 
150,  171-178,  177,  178,  185,  180, 
100,  107,  100,  206,  210,  218,  215, 
217,  218,  221,  226,  242,  248,  248, 
256,  260,  270,  288-280;  acoustic 
theoiy  of,  280;  basis  of,  88,  68,  60, 
102;  cadence-,  45-48,  58,62,  111; 
chord-,  68-74,  147;  chromatic  201, 
202,  205,  210,  220,  271;  compound 
of,  268,  265,  266,  270;  concomitants 
of,  181, 140, 148, 140,  202,  211,  224, 
284,  285,  287;  a  (consonance),  01; 
contrapuntal,  70;  diatonic-,  118, 124, 
140,  201-208,  205,  216,  218;  =  (dis- 
sonance), 01;  dominant-b  58,  60,  61, 
65,75, 77, 88, 84,00,08,108, 188,187- 
180, 108, 240;  double,  211,  212;  du- 
plicate forms  of,  184, 185 ;  «=  equilib^ 
rium,  10-15,  80,  150,  151;  enhar- 
monic, 271,  274;  expanakm  of,  77, 
110;  evolution  of,  103, 176,  224, 288; 
five  components  of,  80-01;  genesis 
of,  54, 102, 100;  homophonic,  70, 102, 
105, 205, 220, 280;  major,  185;  major 
tonic-,  54-57-61,  64,  65,  01,  08, 105, 
106, 188, 184, 103,  220;  minor,  124, 
180, 185;  minor  tonic-,  178-180, 184- 
187, 108,  214»  221, 280;  multi-voice, 
75,  147;  original  (in  one  voice),  4, 
24,  25,  28,  8^-10,  47,  40,  50,  61,  64, 
66-71,  78-75,  85,  87,  88,  102,  104, 
124, 138, 13»-141, 147-140, 182, 184, 
211,  244;  original  cadence-,  45-47; 
original  fonns  of,  184-185;  personal, 
71, 288 ;  polyphonic,  70 ;  potential,  26- 
27, 74,  77, 110, 181 ;  legnant,  24,  25, 
58-55,  58,  60,  65,  67,  88-85,  88, 98, 
104-118, 115-118, 125-127, 120-133. 
141, 140, 188, 186, 188, 108. 104, 198, 
201, 208,  200, 214, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
255, 261-264, 267, 268, 272-276, 287; 


relative,  54,  55,  111 ;  repose-,  45-48, 
62,  111 ;  selective,  286;  subdominant, 
58,  60,  61, 108,  198,  248;  theoiy  of. 
51 ;  thread  of,  85, 37, 88, 41, 54, 63, 70, 
80, 81,  84,  06, 107, 100, 124, 138, 134, 
137, 130-141, 143, 178, 188, 188, 108, 
224;  SB  tone,  23,  28;  tone-rhythmic, 
10;  tonic-,  38,  45,  54,  56^58,  60,  61, 
64,  65,  83,  84,  03, 106, 170, 183, 186, 
187,  103,  214,  220,  230,  240,  260; 
treatise  on,  10,  68,  244. 

Harmony  of  sound,  23,  75, 147. 

Hauptmann,  M.  10,  244. 

Haydn,  174. 

History,  4,  40,  65,  66,  68,  111,  165. 

Homer,  16. 

Homophony,  4-6,  7,  68,  102-105, 
104,  105,  202,  228,  226,  232-234, 
240. 

Instrument,  165, 166. 

Interval,  36. 50, 76, 88, 89, 08, 06, 113- 
115,  138,  187, 180;  chord-,  01, 137; 
diminished,  03;  evoluticmaiy  se- 
quence of.  60;  harmonic,  01, 136, 137, 
282;  major,  75,  130;  minor,  75, 
130. 

Interval  of  concurrence,  187. 

Interval-number,  03,  130. 

Interval-relation,  80. 

Interval  of  succession,  187. 


Key,  48,  61,  87,  06,  280,  262;  fifth 
lated,  123;  interharmonic  rekitions  of 
one,  04. 

Key-centre,  220. 

K^ote,  27,  60. 

Key-relation,  60,  88. 

Leading  tone,  61. 
Lisst,  40,  203. 

MacDoweD,  40. 

Major,  cadence -seventh -chord,   185; 

pure  diatonic,  203. 
Major  chord,  227,  232. 
Major  consonance,  7, 83-36^  40, 41, 45, 
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«,  S5.  Bl,  95.  111.  124. 178.  1T7.  ITfl. 

180,  lUU.  204.  2ia.  iSI.  itiS  (origi- 
nal). S5,  53. 
Major  disaonance.  lU.  180.  ISO.  209. 

314,  m,  223,  S31. 
Major  doounaal,  47,  65,   87,  77.  188, 

160,  206,  ao?,  239,  249.  268. 
Major  domiDODl-harcKiQf,   1S3,   187. 

180. 
Major  dominBDl- thread.  235. 
Major  dowDlesder,  102. 
Major  hanoony,  185. 
Major  moilF.  33,  41,  48.  58.  73,  SS. 

01.  Oa,  124.  139-141.  178.  178.  181. 

182,  188,   187.   lei.   210.  214.   21j. 

iS6i  (prototype),  95,  180,  181.  1B5, 

191,  200.  214. 
Major  ninth,  76.  77.  82,  137. 
T^f BJor  second,  253. 
Major  sixth.  30.  138. 
Major  subdotuioaDt.  188. 
Major  gubdominant  barmony.  187. 
Major     Hubdominant '  seTcntb  -  chord, 

254. 
Major  subdominant  triad.  235. 
Major  submediant-sevenlh-cbord,  254. 
Major  subtonic,  253,  25(1. 
Major  aupertonic  triad,  251. 
Major  tenth.  36. 
Major  letrachord,  214. 
Major  third,  34,  38,  61,  76-78,  81.  92, 

120.  137,  138. 
Major  tooBlity.  ff7. 
Major  tonic,  41,  47.  60,  83,  65,  67.  77, 

92.  B8,  103.  105-108,  111.  180,  181, 

185. 
Major  tonic-httrraony.  S4,  57-61,   64. 

65.  01,  98,  105,  106,  133,  184,   103, 

229. 
Major  triad,  90,  133,   237,  251,  262, 

268. 
Major  upleader,  187,  192. 
Measure.   168,   380;   dual.   161,   168; 

triple.  161. 
Meaiu  re-period,  162.  260,  2S1. 
Moiiwmt,  144. 
Metlicant  scale,  148. 


MediMDt-triad,  OB-iSO. 

Meisterainger.  14U, 

Melody.  1-6.  9.  14,  IS,  24,  25.  88,  ST. 
SB,  40,  41,  47-52.  64.  36,  80.  64.  67. 
71,  72,  74,  78,  79,  85,  91,  93.  98-100. 
121,  124.  130,  132,  140,  147.  148, 
154,  165,  17*.  177,  173,  180,  186. 
187, 192, 103, 197, 108,  200,  202,  203. 
205,  206,  208,  209,  211,  2)4-«]7. 
220-224.  278.  280.  881.  2S4-28S; 
analyiis  of,  05;  aodent,  140;  a  com- 
posile.  not  an  eteiBent,  23, 24;  bird-, 
lie,  1S3:  eeelesiaMical,  IIS:  emhry- 
onic,  106;  folL-.  184:  Greek-.  116, 
140;  homophonic.  9,  34,  215,  223, 
827,  230,  iSS.  288;  medimat,  4; 
minor,  221;  modem.  182;  penta- 
tonic  stage  of,  113;  priiiiiti*e,  64. 
104,  109.  176.  188-184,  825:  punt 
diatonic  mioor.  216;  r^nsnt  har- 
mony of,  102-175. 

Meloharmonic  phrase,  187. 

Meloharmouic  point,  120,  142. 

Meloharmonic  resolutioo,  143, 

Meloharmon;.  24,  104.  120,  142,  19T. 
285, 

Mese.  148. 

Metre.  33.  168. 

Minor.  123, 139. 195,  869:  imitation  of 
major,  180,  181,  185-187.  200,  205. 
814;  inverted  major.  287;  origin  and 
nature  of,  178-184:  pendant,  ISl. 
226.  828,  830;  pure  diatonic,  208, 
203,218;  relative.  181. 

Minor  cadence,  180,  198. 

Minor  cadence-lone,  188-188. 

Mioor  conwnaiKe,  69,  91,  177-180. 
183-185,  190,  801,  203.  214-218. 
221-823,  231;  (oripn  of),  176-184. 

Minor  dissonance,  185.  183,  190,  19S, 
214,222,  22.i,  231. 

Minor  dominant,  187-189,  198.  200, 
I-20S,  804,  206-318,  220. 

Minor  dominant-triad,  235. 
X  dovn  leader,  192. 

Minor  forms  of  consonance  and  dia«>- 
nance.  185.  214,  222,  323,  231, 
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Mmor  hannony,  124, 189, 185. 

Minor  harmonic  percept,  214,  286. 

Minor  melodic  scale,  201,  208. 

Minor  mode,  56,  59,  91, 124, 185, 141, 
177-179, 181, 182, 186, 187, 191, 196, 
205,  210,  214,  217,  286. 

Minor  root,  180. 

Minor  fleventh,  88,  76-78,  187. 

Minor  nztli,  188. 

Minor  smaU  third,  180,  184,  200. 

Mnor  subdominant,  187, 188, 204, 218, 
222. 

Minor  subdominant  harmony,  187, 188^ 
108,  204,  218,  219,  222. 

Minor  subdominant  triad,  285. 

Minor  subtonic,  258,  256. 

Minor  subtonic-seventh-chord,  285. 

Mbor  tenth,  86. 

Minor  tetrachord,  214. 

Minor  third,  86, 187, 188. 

Minor  tonic,  180,  181,  185,  196,  200, 
216,  220. 

Mi^or  tonic-harmony,  178-180,  184- 
187,  108,  214. 

Minor  triad,  228,  281,  286,  287,  268. 

Minor  upleader,  187,  192. 

Mode,  defined,  91-98;  major,  S3,  41, 
46,  56,  75,  85,  88,  91,  95,  124,  189- 
141,  176,  178,  181,  182,  186,  187, 
191,  210,  214,  215,  286;  minor,  56, 
59,  91,  124,  185.  141,  177-179,  181, 
182,  186,  187,  191,  196,  205,  210, 
214,  217,  286;  prototype  major,  95, 
180,  181,  185,  191,  200,  214. 

Mode-idea,  85,  92,  94. 

Mode-itiUtion,  88,  91,  94,  108,  180. 

Mode-tones,  87,  98,  94. 

Modes,  48;  ancient,  147;  Greek-,  145, 
146. 

Modulation,  188,  220. 

Moment,  musical,  149-160;  rhythmic, 
82,  88,  44,  51,  151;  rhythmo-har- 
monic,  28. 

Motion,  balanced,  10,  80,  9S,  88, 162. 

Motive,  28,  44, 152, 158,  214. 

Mozart,  25,  170,  174.  289. 

Music,  absolute,  157;  analysb  of,  28, 


66;  art-,  15;  basis  of,  19,  20,  28, 
56,  58,  85,  102,  228;  books  on, 
181;  chorded,  4,  141.  215, 228,  224, 
285;  classic  form,  178-175;  concrete, 
288;  devebpment  of,  9,  66, 105,  111, 
166,  171,  175;  elemental  form  of, 
22;  essence  of,  2,  8,  9,  14,  49, 
104;  evolution  of,  1,  15,  49,  107, 
220;  first  regnant  harmony  of,  65, 
61,  88;  five  original  cad^ices  of, 
92;  form  of,  5,  7,  9,  15,  21;  genesis 
of,  1,4, 6-8, 10, 14, 15 ;  instrumental, 
166,  248;  message  of,  10,  14,  22, 
158;  messenger  of,  10,  14,  22,  149; 
modem,  4, 16,  70, 104, 116, 172-174, 
208,  212,  215;  multi-voice,  25,  85, 
116, 161, 228,  224, 226, 288;  nature-, 
15, 16, 17;  one,  15,  16,  17,  28;  one- 
voice,  4,  24,  25,  89,  45,  70,  85, 
102. 116, 147,  148,  194,  228;  origin 
of,  6-8,  9,  88;  pleasure  in,  28,  78, 
165;  polyphonic  1,  97,  228,  224; 
primitive,  56,  66,  86,  104,  110,  116, 
165;  principle  of,  8, 7,  8, 15,  21,  22, 
24,  50,  149;  rationale  of,  17;  seven 
octaves  of,  141 ;  stages  of,  1,  6,  70, 
103;  study  of,  1,  6,  21,  28,  289; 
voice  of,  8,  28,  28,  88, 152, 158,  205, 
284. 

Music  of  antiquity,  147. 

Music-archseologist.  202. 

Music  art.  15.  16.  49.  100.  110,  154, 
155.158,166.171.175.289. 

Music-concept,  286. 

Music-consciousness,  6,  278,  285. 

Music-culture,  175. 

Music-drama,  156, 157. 

Music-education,  40,  284. 

Music-feeling.  2.  5.  6,  8-10, 18. 15. 16. 
18,  20,  21.  28,  82,  52,  BS,  66,  69,  78, 
147.  153.  161.  181,  197,  226. 

Music-history,  8,  40   65.  66.  68,  165. 

Music-lesson,  98-100,  277;  work  for 
students,  101, 164,  282-288. 

Music  per  «e,  7.  9,  21,  22,  67, 110. 

Music-score.  268. 

Music-sense,  165. 


Utiaic-ftfUCbiK,  IS.  ITS.  181. 870. 
Music-lba)i7. 3. 16.  «0.  SI.  60, 70,  *30, 

834. 
Music-thought.  83,  U.  1S1,  171,  «S0. 
MuHic-works,  19,  169.  170. 
Musician,  9,  SO,  Gl,  57,  66,  100.  159, 

S».  280. 

Ninth.  2S-87. 89,  S8. 41.  *7,  63.  67.  76, 
77.  81.  Si.  85,  80.  118,  137,  180,  189, 
aOJ-<10.  *e3,  487:  hannonic,  «»*; 
larg^,  983;  origiual,  353;  prolotype. 
808:siiutll.  883,  860. 

NotBtion.  60.65.289.875.  876;st4ff,88. 

Nucleus,  141 ;  septonal.  148. 

Nurleus-lriad.  861-8(M,  8BS,  860. 

Numbers,  89,  00;  acoustic,  287;  de- 
lucDlsry  group-,  IftT'  harmonic,  37, 
47.  58.  61.  63.  6-  H,  75  78,  80, 

86-68.  03.  00  137  170, 


886:  interval,  to.  i 
rhythm.  161;  acak.  . 
lough-bass.  838,  SS4. 


C46; 


Oclave.  a.  35.  60. 81,  OS.  I'l^ 

1+3.  800;  conBCCUlive,  277;  parauei, 

831;  pure,  Sa. 
Octonal  male,  144,  146. 
Odond  tern^Dkl.  144. 
Operm.la7. 
Orcbtatn,  16B. 
OrgMi.  166. 
OriginiJ  hanpODr  b  ooe  Tirice.  88,  89, 

40.  47,  50.  64,  «6-<».  7S,  TS,  85,  88, 

104.  184,  133.  140,  148. 
Overtooea,  80,  287. 

Pedrngogf,  277,  878. 

PentatODic  melody,  100,  186. 

Pentatonic  period,  ISS. 

Pentabraic  Kale,  64,  65, 100. 

Pentatonic  itage  of  melody,  108-110, 
118,  114. 

Pucept,  26,  41,  44.  B2.  284;  five  origi- 
nal harmonic.  77.  84,  86,  96,  182, 
224,  227,  835,  240:  prototype,  05; 


hannomc,  26,  2T,  36,  88,  «1,  7«,  77. 

85.  67.  80.  05.  103.  18X,  170,  188, 
187.  200.  288-885.  234.  235,  875: 
harmonic,  of  minor  origin.  882-884; 
majorharisonic.  170.888,889;  minor 
harmooic.  ITS,  800,  214,  216.  222. 
229,230. 

Percept-numbetB,  846. 

Perception,  21,  28.  41.  63,  65,  75.  70. 

03, 165. 166, 178. 197,  228;  amimoo. 

19.  20,  88.  80.  37,  43,  45.  64,  66.  60. 

86.  89,  91,  108.  179,  181 ;  evuhttion 
'  58.  110;  barmooic.  78.  100.  110. 

1,230. 
Pen  -ptjoa  of  harmony,  24.  110,  111. 

II  i. 
I'ercjption  of  relation.  76,  139. 
Pter  option  of  rhytbro,  S3,  44. 
Per  «i.  48.  125,  158,   160,  161.   168. 
1.  i,  173,   188;  beiLl-,  160-163;  ca- 
ll net-.  121;  dual,  29,  168;  elemen- 
y.  170.  measure-.   162,  860.  261 ; 
Kwe-,  121;  rhythmic.  12,  42,  88, 
).  121,  127-130.  217;  rhvlhm-.12. 
.  33.  185.  127,  189,  15S,  103.  850. 
5;  subbeal-,  180,  subrhythmic.  163, 
iwi;  time-.  32.  S3,  38;  triple-.  29. 
Pcnonal  electioii,  es. 
Personil  dement  of  duHce,  B. 
FknoDat  equAtiaa,  5,  40,  70.  Tl,  SOS, 

215,230. 
Penonal  prcjudice,  f . 
F^taoDol  (dedion.  71,  7S,  75,  85,  177, 


Peters'  editioa,  878. 

Phrue,  16, 80, 122,  UO,  1S»,  181,  Itti, 

171-175,  187,  278. 
Physical  acoustic*,  20,  21,  70. 
Pbyncal  tooe,  80. 
Piaoo-coocerto,  STflL 
PSuKrfi>rte.  05.  OS,  106. 
FStdi,  20.  SO,  33.  S4,  SO,  6S-4S,  80,  61, 

87,  88,  94,  143,  148,  186;  find,  60. 
I^tch  relation,  60,  88,  99,  141,  233. 
Flags!  ending.  136,  835. 
Polyphony,  4,  lOS,  140,  218,  US.  SH. 

235. 
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Potential  hannony,  20.  87,  74,  77, 110. 
181 ;  principle  of,  80,  27. 

Primes,  OS. 

Principle,  8,  7.  12-14.  10,  17,  10,  21. 
22, 40, 47, 05, 00,  140,  151, 100, 182, 
107,  108,  200;  cardinal-,  15,  21,  28; 
fundamental,  8,  175;  rfaythmo4iar- 
monic  280;  shaping,  10, 11,  24,  28, 
SISS,  80,  41,  48,  50,  51,  120,  190, 
140, 101, 102, 171-173, 105 ;  unimsal, 
of  form  and  relation,  12-14. 

Principle  of  harmonic  genesis,  27,  88, 
05, 105, 125, 181. 

Principle  of  music  8,  7,  8, 15,  21,  22, 
24,  50,  140. 

Principle  of  potential  harmony,  20,  27. 

Principle  of  tone  genesis,  05. 

Phjgression,  13,  48,  00-08,  112,  113, 
115,110,142,  152,  187,102,220,275. 

Prototype,  05, 124. 

Prototype  cadence,  185,  102. 

Prototype  cadence-tone,  101,  104, 206. 

Prototype  chord,  140. 

Prototype  consonance,  05,  124,  188, 
184,  185.  221,  231. 

Ph>totype  dissonance,  05, 124, 134, 185, 
188,  221,  231. 

Prototype  dominant,  200. 

Prototype  downleader,  05, 102. 

Prototype  five  original  percepts,  05. 

Prototype  of  harmonic  forms  and  re- 
lations, 05. 

Prototype  of  harmonic  percept  and 
step  in  minor,  200. 

Prototype  major  harmonic  percept, 
200. 

Ph>totype  major  mode,  05,  180,  181, 
185, 101,  200,  214. 

Prototype  ninth,  208. 

Prototype  repose,  185. 

Prototype  upleader,  05, 102, 104. 

Rameau,  204. 
Regnant  bytone,  287. 
Regnant  dissonance,  127, 128. 
Regnant  dominant,  188,  207,  210. 
Regnant  harmooy,  24,  25,  SS,  54,  55, 


58,  00,  05,  07,  83-85,  88,  06,  104- 
113,  115-118,  125-127,  120-133, 
141,  140,  188-188,  108,  104,  108, 
201,  208,  200,  214,  220,  221,  223, 
224, 201-204, 207, 208, 272, 274-270, 
287. 

Regnant  harmony  in  one  voice,  102- 
133. 

Regnant  major  dominant,  188,  200, 
207. 

Regnant  major  subdominant,  188. 

Regnant  major  tonic,  108,  185. 

Regnant  minor  consonance,  218. 

Regnant  minor  dominant,  188, 200-218. 

Regnant  minor  subdominant,  188,  218- 
222. 

Regnant  minor  tonic,  100-200. 

Regnant  ninth,  210. 

Regnant  root,  208. 

Regnant  subdominant-harmony,  106. 

Regnant  third,  210. 

Regnant  tones,  100-112, 110-118, 120- 
123,  120,  103,  100,  207,  208,  210, 
211.  214,  210,  250,  201,  274,  287. 

Regnant  todc-harmony,  102-133. 

Relation,  5,  &-0, 15, 17,  20-80,  41,  48, 
50,  58,  01,  04,  00,  75-81.  84-80,  80, 
02,  05,  00,  107,  110-112,  115,  120, 
123. 127-120. 133. 135, 130, 140, 143, 
152,  170,  182,  185,  180,  100-103, 
108,  200,  203,  205,  207,  211,  212, 
214,  238,  234,  246-251,  253,  255, 
250,  200,  270,  280,  281,  285,  280; 
elemental,  22, 23;  fifth-,  123, 240;  har- 
monic, 7,  22,  20,  27,  20,  35,  37-^, 
50,  00,  02,  05,  07,  70-78.  83,  87,  88, 
03, 100. 105, 100, 100,  111,  112, 110, 
122,  124,  141,  177,  247;  prototype 
harmonic,  05;  interval,  80;  inter- 
harmonic,  01,  03,  04;  key-,  00,  88; 
mode,  88,  01,  04, 108, 180;  prototype 
mode-,  185;  original  harmonic,  15, 20, 
27. 05. 107.  ISO;  rhythmic,  22, 44, 50, 
53.55,  103, 177;  rhythmo-harmonic, 
14.  23.  24.  06;  space-,  14,  22, 23.  30, 
38;  time-,  14,  22,  30,  38,  70,  104; 
tone-,  22, 24, 80, 42, 45, 48, 50, 58, 02, 


9Xf  INI 

«T.  7B,  88.  «.  0^  lot.  180.  M*.  SM. 

878;  tonic  aad  dominint.  190. 
lUUtioQ  of  cadence  and  MpOK,  44-47, 

50,  53,  65.  63,  S5.  91,  98,  103. 
Relation  in  ipere  (harmony),  70. 
Iteport  (cotnmoo.  harmonic,  self-),  19, 

lis.  1«0. 179.186.  19a.e02.29).e2T, 

K»i  conunon,otcommonfoeling,17- 

a*. 

Report  or  tuad.  246,  !47. 
Report  of  bytonc.  118. 110, 219. 
Report  of   chord.  134.  135,  1S8.  139. 

Ul.  833,  234,  245.  247.  255.  t59. 

266. 
Report  of  common  feeling  and  percep- 
tion, 6.  19.  22.  U,  28.  45,  66.  69,  88. 

108.  135,  181,  290. 
Report  of  harmonic  numbera,  88,  283, 

284. 
Report  ol  bsnnooy.  24,  SS,  47,  6ft,  07. 

85, 14S,  200,  230,  263.  2&t.  276. 283. 
Report  of  bMDophony,  5.  6,  215.  230, 

232.288. 
Repmi  of  melody.  106.  148-140.  176. 

170, 181, 182, 215,  216,  223, 224.  279, 

283,  284,  288. 
Report  of  mode,  215. 
Report  of  lone.  85,  89.  90,  19S,  177, 

214,216,233,246,247. 
Report  of  triad,  232, 233,  248, 2S2. 
Repose.  41.  56,  61,  68.   92.  103.    116. 

123.  129.  ISO,    133,   142.  IW,   177. 

178,   180,   186,   190,  214,   216,  223; 

rhythm-.  42-15.  60,  53,  67.  Ill,  120. 

121 ;  tone-.  45^8,  65,  62.  63,  67,  91, 

96-lOn,  121.190-192,201. 
Repose-barmotiy,  45-^3,  62,  HI. 
Repoae-moment.  42,  44. 
Repose-thread   (of  hnrmony),   54,   55, 

67,  91.  97-99. 
Resolution.  48,  54.   56,  62.  64,  93.  OS- 
OS.  112, 113,  115,  135, 142,  162,  192, 

220,  235.  275. 
Rhn[»ody,  203. 
Rhythm.   I,  fl-IO.  12-14.  17.  80,  22- 

24,  28,  SO,  S3.  38.  48.  60-62.  54.  56, 

63.  66.  74.  79,  83.  89,  93-100.  lOS. 


lot,   130,   148-153,   1S8,    1B0-16S. 

171. 176. 180.  229.  28&-280:  analysis 

of,  31-33;  =  balanced -Eootion.   10. 

30.  33.  88,  162;  cadence.  43^5,  50. 

53.  87.  111.  120.  121;   dual.  20.  S«. 

43. 09, 173;  music-.  30,  32.  42.  50. 51. 

158.  165,  167,  171:  tone-.  7,  ».  10. 

14.  15,  29,  48.  152.  164,  155,  171. 

172;  triple.  29.32.09. 
Rhythm-nurobera.  161. 
Rhythm-period.    H,   32,  S3,  125.  1«7. 

129.  153.  193.  850.  886. 
Rhythm-repoae.  49-44,  45,  60.  53,  07. 

Ill,  120,  121. 
Rhythmo-harnionic  accent,  25.  105. 
Rhytlimo-hannonic  analysis,  2^. 
Rhylhmo-hwmonie  content  of  melody, 

£70.288. 
Rhythmo-harmonic  equitilwiiim.  185. 
Rhylhmo-hsrmonic  Feeling,  £78. 
RhytJuDo-Wmonic  form.  24,  870.  288. 
Rhythmo-harmonic  laws  of  cuisation, 

S24. 
Rhythmo-bHTmonie  pcnnt,  86, 105. 
Rhytlimo-hannonic  princiides.  £86. 
Rhythmo-harmonic  relation,  14,  23.  21. 

Rhythmo-harmonic  thought,  278. 

Rhythmo-haraxmic  voice  of  aiuaic,  153, 
806. 

RIchter  [Emst  F.  E.],  849. 

Rieraaim,  181.226,280. 

Root,  25-27,  29,  30.  34-37,  40.  41.  17. 
61.  00.  81,  63,  67,  76-77,  80.  81,  84, 
85.  88-90,  D3.  108.  IIS,  118,  123. 
148.  179,  180,  185.  180.  217.  283, 
827.  838,  234. 835,  887;  rhsnd-.  136. 
136,  140.  232.  234.  237-843,  MS, 
248. 249, 258-261. 268, 274. 275, 878; 
harmonic,  136.  136.  181,  189,  838; 
S34.  258,  260.  872. 

Round-Bong.  181. 

Scale.  141,  142,  198.  206.  217.  830; 
ascending,  97.  828;  descending.  97. 
S2!); diatonic  144. 192;  Dorian-,  829; 
enbarmonic,  216;  great,  64;  major. 
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26, 86, 148, 208;  mediant,  146;  melo- 
dic minor,  201,  208;  octonal,  144, 
146;  original,  of  the  tonic,  146;  pen- 
dant minor,  228;  pentatonic,  64,  65, 
109;  primitive,  64;  aeptonal,  146; 
small,  64;  supertonic-,  146;  tonic-, 
146;  Zarlino-Riemann,  228»  220. 

Scale-numben,  86-88, 04. 

Scale  tenninala,  148, 144. 

Schopenhauer,  14. 

Sdiumann,  49.  169,  171. 

Selection.  75,  140,  149,  188;  natural, 
17,  70,  71,  85;  personal,  70-72,  85, 
176.177,230. 

Sense,  harmonic,  69, 121, 147, 148, 182; 
music-,  165. 

Septimenaccord,  269. 

Septonate,  The,  24,  08, 104. 

Sequence,  6.  9,  25,  40.  51,  52,  60,  64, 
65, 102, 105, 181,  278. 

Seventh,  25-27,  29,  SO,  41,  47,  61,  68, 
65, 67. 76-78,  81,  82, 85,  87,  89, 184, 
185. 187.  228,  268,  269,  287;  dimm- 
ished,  284;  harmonic,  284,  268,  269; 
minor,  76-78,  187;  small,  222,  228; 
thorough-bass,  268. 

Shaping  principle,  10,  11.  24,  28,  81- 
88.  86.  41,  48,  50,  51,  120,  180,  149, 
161,  162,  171-178,  195. 

Silence,  1,  7. 

Sixth,  86, 59, 188, 189. 

Sonata,  116,  155,  178,  174,  212,  266. 

Songs,  4, 15, 48, 58. 56,  157, 165;  bird, 
56,  58,  59,  61, 171, 176. 

Soprano,  287. 

Sound,  1,  7,  8,  21,  9S,  84,  88»  48,  51, 
55, 165, 166. 

Space,  12-14,  22,  28,  80,  88»  79,  104, 
122, 150, 158. 

Spencer  [Herbert].  68. 

Step,  86,  59,  60,  64,  81,  87,  92,  98,  96, 
98, 112, 119, 125, 187,  188,  142, 144, 
145,  200,  209,  214,  228,  275. 

Strauss  [Richard].  171. 

Stringed  instrument,  166. 

Student,  89,  59.  78.  87.  98,  96.  99,  100. 
101,  189,  168,  164,  277,  279,  280, 


282-289;  woHl  for,  101,  164,   261, 

284,286-288. 
Study  of  music,  1,  6»  21,  28,  289. 
Stumpf,  C,  21. 
Subbeat-pmxl,  160. 
Subdominant,  144, 187, 188,  204,  258; 

regnant  minor,  218-220. 
Subdominant-harmonj,  58,  60, 61, 108, 

196. 
Subdominant  seventh  chord,  254. 
Subdominant  triad,  285, 251,  262, 264. 
Subfix-tone,  257. 
Subhannony,  85,  88. 
Submediant,  144,  258,  268. 
Submediant  seventh-chord,  254,  256. 
Submediant  triad,  249-250,  256,  268. 
Subrhythm,    161-168,  167-170,    288; 

compound,  dual,  mixed,  triple,  286. 
Subsecond,  261,  268. 
Subsecond-chord,  261,  262,  265,  267- 

270. 
Subtonic,  144. 
Subtonic^chords,  258,  256. 
Subtonic  seventh-chord,   285,  254. 
Subtonic-triad,  251-458. 
Superfix-tone,  257. 
Supersixth,  261,  268. 
Supersuth  chord,  261-264,  267-270, 

271. 
Supertonic,  144,  258. 
Supertonic  seventh-chord,  254. 
Supertonic-triad,  251-258,  256. 
^Dables,  48,  61,  86-88,  94,  99,  100, 

144,  145,  186,  189,  229. 
Symbols,  80, 9S,  61,  78,  86-89, 94, 185, 

145,  159,  161,  164,  180,  275,  276. 
279. 

Symphony,  116, 155, 178, 174,  212, 266. 
Syncopation,  169. 

Technique,  98, 100. 

Temperament,  95,  96. 

Tempo,  86. 

Tenor,  287. 

Tenths,  86. 

Tetrachoid,  142-146, 200, 202, 208. 214. 

Tetrad,  269-272;  compound,  272. 
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Tbtory,  S.  16, 17,  80.  H,  51, 54, 69, 70. 

89,  l»l.  eOO.  e2C-22S.  333,  234.  «M. 

iK9.  iSa:    acoustic.    iSO;    ZuUno- 

Rieraann-.  181,  W8.  «30. 
Theory  of  [vQilHiit  oiiiuH,  ii6,  H7. 
Third.  «5-*7,  «B.  30.  34-37.  40.  41.  47. 

69-61.  63,  03.  07.  76.  81.  88,  85,  89, 

08. 108,  120. 137-139.  I7S,  179,  184. 

187, 189.  «oo.  we.  aio.  eii.  as.  m. 
884. 387 '.  double,  tl  1 ,  81 !:  hanoonic. 
ISS,  137.  «St:  miijor.  34.  SB,  61,  78- 
78,  81,  8«.  180,  137.  138;  nuaar,  36. 
197.  1S8:  superaJdal,  <d7. 

Thirteen^.  88.  89. 

Thorou^-bass.  859.  367,  869,  870. 874. 

■Hirtaii,  cadence,  of  barmony,  S4; 
TODsonanre.  37.  143;  disaonzml.  143: 
(lominanl.  47,  33.  84;  hBrmonic,  35, 
36.  37.  38,  41,  S4.  63.  79.  SO.  SI,  84. 
M,  107.  109, 124.  ISS,  134, 137.  ISfl- 
141,  143,  178.  183,  188,  193.884; 
repose-,  S4;  Ionic-,  47.  S9. 

Time,  clodi.  174;  iiiBthein>ticaI,174; 
rtijlbmic,  174 :  rliythDuc  period  of.  88. 
43. 

Tliiie-iuTceiit,  38. 

Time-period,  32, 33,  58. 

Time-relalion.  14,  28.  SO,  SB,  70.  104. 

Tonalil?.!.  80.41.56.  60.61,65.  67. 
77,94-06.  103,815,224. 

Tone.  5-10.  13,  17,  25,  28,  20.  85-37, 
44.  46.  50.  53,  56,  74.  87.  88.  94-07. 
109,  lie.  tM,  117-119,  184.  127. 
133,  136-138.  140-148.  144.  148. 
153,  156,  165,  176.  188,  189.  100. 
108, 198. 801. 805. 206,  208,  810. 812, 
81 B.  388,  832.  233,  235. 280. 243.  847 ; 
accented  and  unaoeoted,  43;  added, 
862-264,  268.  274;  analysis  of.  33- 
35;=  balanced  sound.  30, 38;  bond-, 
63, 76, 1 88, 1 83. 286 ;  cadence-,  46, 47, 
57-50,  61-66,  92,  96-100.  106.  107. 
113.  135,  136.  191.  108.  835.  857; 
(prototype),  1 01 .  194, 308 ;  chord-.  86 ; 
componenl.86,103, 106.334;eleiiKn- 
tBi7,  34,  79;  =» equilibrium,  30,  125;  , 


hunwnfe  tkread  e^  m,  &^;  banoo- 
utc.  38. 86;  harmoDic  ojmplex  o(.  34, 
35. 37, 40. 41 ;  harmonic  pedigree,  224- 
831;  =  b»rtnony.  30.  S3;  infct,  357: 
initial,  247;  isolated.  34.  37.  40.  41, 
45.  55.  50,  t».  108, 177;  leading.  61 ; 
mrlodir-,  86;  mode-,  87.  OS,  04 :  origi- 
nal, 26.  *7,  74.  76.  BS,  107,  233; 
oriKiDalcadeEKC-.46.98,eB.  106, 135. 
136;  original  repose-.  46;  pbysical. 
20;  pitcbinKR,54:R«nanL  106-118, 
116-118,  180.  181,  183.  186.  193, 
100,  207.  208,  810,  811.  214,  816, 
866,  861.  874,  887;  impose-,  46,  63, 
63,  97,  86,  96-100.  857:  acveath.  83; 
seven  original.  80.  87.  75<e6,  103. 
107,888.826:  single  68. 70. 135. 130; 
stable.  257-260;  aubfii-.  357;  supet- 
fix-,  357;  (erminBl,  88;  thirteenth-. 
88;  IhiM  tUgcs  of.  103.  IH:  un- 
stable. 857-2eO. 

Tone-vsdence.  45-48.  S5.  86,  01,  181. 

Tone-feeling.  28. 

Tone-geneais,  S3,  51.  54,  03. 

Toue-malerial,    814,    880,    321,  357. 

Tone-niomenl.  83,  163. 

Tonc-re(jii>n,  141-140. 

Tone-relation.  88, 84, 30, 48,  45, 48. 66, 
58,  68,  67,  78,  80,  04.  93.  104.  180. 

814.  884.  378. 

Ton^repose,  45-47.  55,  63.  63,  67.  91. 

96-100.  100,  192,  801.  881. 
Tone-rbylhm.  7.  9.  10-14,  15.  39,  48. 

152.  154.  155,  171.  178. 
Tone-system,  1,87.30.  65,95,  147.205. 

815,  284.  8S3. 

Tonic.  84,  90.  93,  829,  253,  272;  ma- 
jor, harmony.  33,  41,  45,  47.  54-61. 
63-66.  67,  77,  8S,  84,  90-93.  98. 
103,  105-108.111.180. 181.183-187. 
193,281,829.  360;  minor,  harmony. 
170,180.181.184-187.  109-206,814. 
281.  230;  rhythmic,  120. 

Tonic-cenire,  143. 

Tonic-chord.  66. 

Tonic  components,  6S. 

Tonic-root.  76. 
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Tonic-Male,  146. 

Tonic-septoiiate,  144, 145. 

Tonic-triad,  66,  84,  262,  268. 

Triad,  183,  184,  186,  180,  140,  285- 
241,  244,  248,  249,  264;  augmented, 
249, 262; basic,  240;  diminished, 287, 
262;  ground-,  288;  major,  90,  188, 
287,  251,  262, 268;  major  dominant-, 
84,  285,  249;  major  subdominant-, 
285,  264;  major  tonic-,  262,  268; 
mediant-,  248-250;  minor,  287, 249, 
251,  262,  268;  minor  dominant-, 
285.  262;  minor  mediant-,  248,249, 
minor  subdominant-,  285, 262 ;  minor 
tonic-.  262,  268;  nudeus,  169,  262, 
268,  268,  269;  primaiy,  250,  251, 
258;  secondary.  249-251,  284;  sub- 
dominant-,  285,  251,  262,  264;  sub- 
mediant-,  249, 250, 256, 268  ;sub-tonic 
251-258;  supertonic,  251H258,  256; 
tonic-,  66,  84,  262. 

Triad  positions,  288-241. 

Tritonus,  144. 


Undertones,  227.  228. 

Upleader,  64,  92,  188,  208,  209,  289, 
285;  chromatic  275;  major,  187, 
192;  minor,  187, 192;  prototype,  95, 
192,  194. 

Vierklang,  209. 

Voicing,  dose  and  open,  267. 

Von  Bttkm,  276. 

Wagner,  5,  49,  74,  140,  150,  171. 

Weber,  G.,  50,  74. 

Well-tempered  Oavichoid,  170, 19a 

Wind  instruments,  166. 

Work   for   students,   101,   164,  282- 

288. 
Woiid,  eneigy,  11, 12. 
World  equilibrium,  12. 
World  harmony,  12, 14. 
World  principle,  11. 
World  rhythm,  12. 

Zariino,  181,  226,  280. 
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